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RAILROAD SCENE. 
iawM xiraitAViMo. ) 

NscsssiTT ifl the parent of invention. This is U- 
luBtrated in the rise of railroads, from accidental causes. 
In some parts of England, where mining is common, it 
was at first customary to lay parallel rails in the mines, 
on which two wheel carriages were moved by men. 
Afterwards the carriages were enlarged, and horses were 
used. The rails were finally extended beyond the 
mines to the wharves where the coal was shipped. 
The rails were at first of wood, which was subse- 
quently overlaid with wrought iron. Cast iron was 
used about a oentuiy afterwards. At length wrought 
iron was restored, but was used in a different form. 
At present, in the United States, rails of wood are 
used, which being ftced with iron answer the best pur- 
pose. The wood is a spring, yielding at first to the 
■ho^ of the heavy weights moved upon it, and then 
restoring itsel£ 

The beet locomotive engines in present use rest on 
six wheels. Two of these are larger than the others, 
and are driven by the engine. In this country the four 
small wheels are joined by frame work under one end 
of the carriage, and the other end rests on the large 
wheels. The locomotive is propelled by high pressure 
steam power. Two cylinders are generally used, and 
to the piston of each cylinder a connecting rod is adapt- 
ed, which is applied at the other extremity to a crank 
on the axle of one of the pairs of wheels on which the 
engine is carried. 

Upon a weU constructed railroad, a horse power can 
propel a load of more than twenty tons. Fifteen tons 
18 a common load on a level road. The advantage of 
a good railroad over a turnpike U about as twelve to 
one. A canal has the advantage in this respect over a 
Tfdlroad, when horses are employed as the propelling 
power. But if speed be the object, it is otherwise. In 
this case rdlroads are superior to canals, even when 
horses are used as the moving power. Ten miles an 
hour is the greatest speed that can be maintained by 
horse power on a canal, but fifteen miles an hour can 
be accomplished on railroads. The reason of this dif- 
ference is the increased resistance to motion in fluids at 
a high velocity. 

Railroads are valuable principally from the fact that 
steam can be used in propelling the cars. By this 
means great speed may be obtained. At present from 
twenty to twenty-five miles an hour is a common rate 
of locomotion on railroads. This is sometimes increas- 
ed to thirty, forty, or even fifty miles an hour. It is an 
interesting scene to witness from twelve to twenty cars, 
each of which accommodates fifty persons with seats, 
movmg at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour, and 
eontinuoualy, without any pausing for relays of horses. 
Vol. II.— 1 



It Two methods have been adopted for the propulsion 
of carriages on railroads by steam, namely, stationary 
and locomotive engines. Stationary engines are set up 
on the sides of the road, and they act on the cars by 
means of ropes or chains. They are used where 
the level changes too abruptly to be surmounted by the 
use of locomotives, which is generally the case when 
the ascent of the inclined plane exceeds the limit of 
from 100 to 200 feet per mile, according to the power of 
the engine. At some greater inclination than 100 feet 
per mile, an additional engine b often used ; but when- 
ever the inclination exceeds 200 feet per mile, the sta- 
tionary engine is resorted to. The passage of the 
mountains between Johnstown and Hollidaysburg, in 
Peimsylvania, is made by a great number of inclined 
planes and stationary engines. Some of the inclinac 
tions are more than half a mile in length. In the 
month of May or September, a passage over the moun- 
tains at this point affords the traveler who has a taste 
for wild and picturesque scenery much entertaiimient. 

Great improvements are going on in our own coun- 
try as well as in Europe in the construction of rail- 
roads. It is reasonable to expect that in less than twen- 
ty years, nearly all the prominent cities of America will 
be connected by them ; and in the mean time such per- 
fection will be attained in their construction, and in 
the application of steam as a propelling power, that 
thirty miles or more per hour will be a common and 
safe rate of traveling. Then the Buckeye may take 
his early coffee in his nadve state, and late at evening 
drink tea with his friend in Baltimore. The mer- 
chant may easily leave Ohio on Monday, spare two 
or three days to make his purchases in Philadelphia, 
and be at home on Saturday evening to keep the Sal>> 
bath holy. 

The frontispiece is an admirable picture of a railroad 
scene. The cars are represented as departing from the 
citjT, whose spires and steeples are seen in the back 
ground ; and wayside grazers, roused by the sudden and 
threatening invasion of their solitude, seek safety in 
flight The artist has succeeded to admiration in im- 
parting to the whole scene an air of fife and motion; 
and as we gaze, we almost listen in expectation of hear- 
ing the rapid escape of steam, and the sound of the 
wheels in their rapid whirl. 

The reader will perceive at a glance that the loco- 
motive in this picture is represented as borne on four 
wheels instead of six, which we have stated to be the 
usual mode. 



PniBE like the magnet, constantly points to one ob- 
ject, self; but, unlike the magnet, it has no attractive 
pole, but at all points repeb. 
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Original. 
THE NEW YEAR. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

" 'Tis gTeatly wise to ullc with our past hours, 
Aitd ask tliem what report they bore to heaven, 
And how they might hiiTe borne nwre welcome news.'* 

NiOHT TBOUaHTS. 

Ws are candidates for heaven. Time, fleeting as it 
is, affords us the only opportunity to secure its delights. 
What weighty issues depend on so brief a period ! 

The point which separates the old year from the new 
invites serious and religious meditation. We are near 
that point Let us devote it to recollection, to consider- 
ation, to solemn vows, and to religious reformation, or 
the commencement of a new and beavetily life. 

Let us devote it to recollection. The origin and de- 
cline of all things are associated in the mind with their 
end. When the hero perishes, memory gathers up his 
valorous achievements, and tranfers them to the records 
of history, to be reported to the world. When friends 
die, we wait on their funerals, see them laid in the 
grave, and then sit down to talk about their virtues and 
their fSulings, and to recollect the good or evil they may 
have suffered at our hands. 

The year is dying. ^'Li winding sheet of snow," it 
is sinking to the grave. While the winds wail its 
dirge, let us review its history. It has enacted the part 
of a mighty sovereign. Its dominion was universal. 
Its reign extended over islands, seas, and continents. 
It stretched its scepter to the heavens, touched every 
star, bound it in its sphere, and impelled the planets in 
their everlasting round. Yet amidst all we were not 
unnoticed. For us the year has teemed with blessings. 
To reckon them up in order were impossible ; for they 
fell upon us like refreshing showers, and flowed in 
ceaseless streams. They were more in number than 
the moments which conveyed them — were precious as 
life, and rich as immortality. We were, throughout 
the year, the cherished subjects of God's beneficent 
providence. What else bore to us breath, and food, 
and raiment 1 What else preserved to us home, and 
friends, and safe abode, with all the unutterable pleas- 
ures of our social and domestic states ? We have lived 
under a gracious reign, which has deferred our punish- 
ment, prolonged our abused probation, and repeated to 
us those calls of mercy which we had impiously 
spumed. The very evils we endured were blessings ui 
disgruise, had we used them according to their most 
charitable aim. Let these truths be inscribed upon our 
hearts. 

To recollection let us add consideration. Let us con- 
sider that the blessings of the last year were the gift of 
God, They did not "come by chance." What is 
chance? Can you define it 1 Who knows any thing 
concerning iti It can be described by no attributes or 
properties. It is the mere imagining of a disordered or 
corrupt mind, and was profanely conceived, and blas- 
phemously brought forth. 
2 



Our blessings were not the mere product of our own 
skill and diligence. "It is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps" — ^it is not in him that sows the seed to 
produce the fruitful harvest The powers of nature are 
under God's control, and he alone can charge them 
with a fructifying influence. Sometimes he commis- 
sions the very soil to devour and not to cherish the seed 
of the husbandman. Then in the place of plenty 
come want and wasting famine. 

The blessings of the year were not the product of 
the settled, uniform economy of nature. Nature is the 
cup from which we drink the sweets of life; but that 
cup is in God's hand, and is replenished from his full- 
ness. O, that this were engraven on our hearts ! The 
sun shines — ^the rain falls — the dew distills — ^the earth 
pours forth her treasures. But whyl Because the 
hand of God is upon the sun — ^upon the clouds — ^upon 
the smiling fields — because his wisdom points the course 
of each ray of light, of every drop of rain, of each 
particle of dew. His finger touches eveiy blade of 
grass, every flower, every fruitful branch, and twig, and 
bud, that they may bear delicious fruit I mean by 
these figures that God's power not only originally form- 
ed but still impresses every element of nature, infusing 
it with virtue to sustain, and cheer, and comfort us. 
Thus the blessings of the last year were not the pro- 
duct of chance, or of our diligence, or of any settled 
economy of nature, but were the gift of God, 

Let us consider again that inasmuch as our blessinjl 
came from God, they were his, and he thereCore will 
reckon with us, and demand his property at our hands. 
He will require an equivalent for his gifls. True, he 
will deal with us on Gospel principles. He will take 
as an equivalent, through Jesus Christ, the sincere 
homage of renovated hearts; but this he will rigidly 
exact, and if we refuse it he will visit us with ven- 
geance. He allows none to consume his bounty with- 
out answering therefor. We cannot escape his indig- 
nation, if we squander his gifts, and refuse to yield him 
in return the offering of " a broken and contrite heart, 
which he will not despise." 

Consider, again, how we have abused his gifts, and 
how the abuse involves us. What single blessing, 
among millions, have we devoted with exact fidelity to 
the service of its donor 1 In what instance has our 
gratitude been as ardent as was meet? Are we not this 
day liable to as many impeachments as we have re- 
ceived gifls? Might not the omniscient searcher of 
hearts specify against us an offense for every blessing? 
Doubtless, each boon is a distinct ground of censure — 
of severe reprobation by the authority of Heaven. For 
though it was not forbidden fruit, yet some forbidden 
emotion attended either its reception or its use. Alas 
for us! Our natures and Satan's artifices have con- 
curred in wresting God's property from its intended, 
holy uses. In our hands it was pressed into the ser- 
vice of sin. 

Then we may well consider again, how we shall be 
redeemed from the woes and curses provoked by these 
perversions. Begirt with guilt and danger, let us in- 
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quire for the way of escape. Let us not be stupid as 
the brute led to the slaughter. But recking past mis- 
deeds, and present hazards, and coming woes, let us 
consider how our souls may be redeemed, how deliT- 
•red from deserved and pending ruin. Inconsideration 
is a fatal curse. It is induced by inftmal charms, and 
is symptomatic of infernal perdition. 

To consideration let us add solemn tows to the Al- 
mighty. Let us pledge our all in the most iropressiTe 
manner to the services of religion. Our powers of 
thought, sentiment, and action^-our whole being should 
be embraced in this pledge. We owe all to God, and 
from him let us dare to withhold nothing. To do it is 
foul robbery ; and " will a man rob God V* Would we 
serve God, we must first reaoht to serve him. Till we 
reach this point there is no hope. Vows to serve him 
are proper and right, and none can serve him without 
vows. Against these we hear objections, but they all 
flow from ignorance or wickedness. Men do not refuse 
to form covenants and reciprocate pledges with one an- 
other. We are not afraid of bonds, and signatures, 
and seals, when our earthly interests are to be secured. 
In evasion of these solemnities we do not plead the ap- 
prehension that we may fail to execute our covenants. 
But when God is to be a party, and our eternal inter- 
ests are involved, we must needs pause — ^must deliber- 
ate and weigh the matter. But our refusal to pledge 
obedience to God amounts to an avowal of fealty to 
datan. It is declining a covenant of peace with Jeho- 
vah in favor of an affiance with hell to war against him. 
We dare not pledge ourselves to repent and seek Jesus, 
lest we should find it more convenient to scor^ and cru- 
cify him ! And we flatter ourselves that our hesitation 
is a sort of pious deference to the interests of truth, 
while every feeling and thought of reluctance is from 
the father of lies. This hesitation is the quintessence 
of rebellion against God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost It is because the heart resolves 
to serve the devil, that it hesitates to be bound, by triple 
vows to serve God. 

At the entrance of the new year break this &tal 
charm of the adversary. Rouse yourselves, and cast 
away the cords which bind you to perdition. Having 
served the prince of darkness hitherto, notify him that 
the term of service expires with the closing year — ^that 
you now assume new engagements — that you are bound 
henceforth to Jesus, and will be ^ his for ever. Vows 
are strong. To a tender conscience they are well nigh 
invincible. They oppose a mighty barrier to the sel- 
fishness, deceitfulness, and wickedness of the heart 
And they are urged upon us in the Bible. Indeed, 
there exists no example of true piety on the face of the 
earth without them. To pious resolutions they are 
like the seal to a written and well established covenant 
"Vow, then, and pay unto the Lord thy vows." 

The commencement of the year is favorable to relig' 
iou$ reformation — to the commencement of a new and 
heavenly life. We are fond of integers. The prospect 
of making out a wkok year of religious duty and im- 
provement has something in it particularly attractive. 



A year of sin is just now finished. In the midst of it 
life was spared. How great the mercy ! Now comes 
a new year, ushered in with many tokens of love and 
forbearance on the part of God. The very first sin yon 
willfully commit, will blot a leaf of the opening year. 
Refrain. Mar not the page so spotless and so comely. 
Calling on Jehovah for his promised aid, commence the 
year in the purity of penitence, spend it in the puri^ 
of faith, and close it in the purity of love. 

In a word, reform. By reformation your vows will 
take immediate effect In this consists their virtue. 
The execution of our vows must run firom the moment 
they are offered. A moment's pause is fatal. The 
frame in which they are sincerely ofiered is the only 
frame that can fulfill them. But one act of sin changes 
that frame. A single violation robs them of their re- 
straining force. They are intended, like a ship's cables, 
to bind us to heaven. Sin breaks them, and then we drift 
I might go ferther. The violation of a vow exasper- 
ates all unholy tempers. It is per se a great sin, and 
like murder hardens the heart, renders it desperate, and 
makes one more than ever the child of the devil. 

Come, then, and with the new year commence a neu) 
and heavenly life. Resolutions to change our habits 
are generally indefinite as to time. We resolve on the 
cbcnge, but resolve at the same moment to delay it 
Millions carry theSe two resolutions along with them' 
through youth, manhood, and old age, to the last hour, 
and then die in despair. They resolved generally to 
be Christians, but resolved specially not to be Chris- 
tians to-day, and thus lost their souls. It is easy to 
persuade a man that he shall be, but difficult to per- 
suade one to be a Christian. The first is no approach 
towards the second. Indeed, Satan himself persuades 
to the former as the surest method to avoid the latter. 
Resolve, reader, to be a. Christian. Let the season per- 
suade you. It is difficult to fix the time. Let Him fix 
it who appoints the seasons. Plead with him who ren- 
ovates the year and renews our abused and undeserved 
mercies, to renovate your heart and renew in it the fea- 
tures of his own blessed image, causing old things to 
pass away and all things to become new. 

Those scenes of life which lie immediately before us, 
are, by Infinite wisdom, concealed from our view. As 
experience unfolds them, what disappointments, what 
sorrows, what agonies will they bear to many who look 
forward with high expectation to a long and prosperous 
life ! Some, in no haste to seek the sustaining aids of 
religion, are just now entering on scenes of unexpected 
trial. Let none suppose the emergency remote in 
which Christian fortitude alone can bear up under ac- 
cumulated sufferings. This very year will bear to many 
of us wasting disease, crushing disaster, the desolation 
of our homes, the struggles of death, and to some, if they 
repent not, the fearful and hopeless agonies of undone 
souls. Shall we delay a prepartion for emergencies to 
which each moment exposes us, which may befall us 
to-day or to-morrow, of whose approach we can know 
nothing, and which will always seem remote until they 
rush upon us like an unexpected tempest t 
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As the dutom is, we wish our readers "a happy 
neuyyeatJ" and permit us to subjoin a few suggestionJa. 
If jou would be hap^iy, fiist of all fix in your minds 
of what happiness does, and of what it does not con* 
sist* For this be carefully attentive to the testimony 
of God* He formed the human constitution, and is &- 
miliar with all its snsceptibilitieB. He teaches us that 
happiness does not spring from the abundance which 
we possess. Observation confirms the testimony. 

Revelation and human life concur in teaching us that 
toealih cannot confer happiness. The manners of the 
rich betray no sweet contentment They are vexed 
with more cares than the poor around them. Anxiety 
oppresses them day and night, and they find it more 
perplexing to preserve than to acquire. From wealth 
we can derive no revenue of happiness. 

The same may be said of honor. Survey the emi- 
nences occupied by the successfully ambitious, and you 
will perceive that the higher you ascend, the more se- 
vere are the storms — ^the more fiirious and hurtful are 
the blasts of raging passion. 

Fashionable amtuementa are not productive of hap- 
piness. They afford brief pleasure, but not permanent 
delight They are like the transient glare of a burning 
dty, not like the settled sunshine of heaven. They are 
forsaken by thousands with expressions of disgust 
■ Finally, all the world cannot make us happy. Gould 
one soul grasp the whole, it would tun> from it all and 
crave a greater good. Was a man of the world ever 
yet satisfied 1 Look around you and see what examples 
you can muster. Go to history for an instance. Its 
records join with your private observation to justify that 
saying of the Bible, ''There is no peace to the wick- 
ed." For an example of the insufficiency of the world 
look at* Solomon. How rich were his endowments! 
None on earth was his equal in the gifts of nature, and 
in the circumstances of his life. The blessings of 
heaven fell upon him Uke the showers of autumn on 
the fields of Palestine. He drew around him the pre- 
cious things of earth from its remote and neighboring 
climes. The elements were made to serve him, and all 
creation ministered to his pleasure. In his efforts Uf 
please his own taste and fancy he half restored para- 
dise from its ruins, and he devoured its bidden and its 
forbidden fruit It was a bold experiment But he 
faithfully exhausted all his powers and hopes in the 
vain determination to build a heaven on earth. In the 
midst of all his efibrts old age approaches, the powers of 
life fail, and amidst the shadows of that cheerless even- 
ing which succeeded the guilty day of life, be penitent- 
ly recounts his sins and follies, describes his insane ex- 
cursions through all the fields of guilty pleasure, and pro- 
claims them to be vanity and vexation of spirit. Having 
experienced more of the pleasures of sin than any oth- 
er mortal — shaving heaped up gold as dust, builded him 
palaces, made him gardens, transformed his whole em- 
pire into a voluptuous court, and ordained all time a 
gala day for his amusement, he turns at last from his 
amazing folly, and exclaims, ''Let us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: fear God and keep Ma 



eommandmenis: for this U the whole duty of man." 
hook upon this picture. As you gaze turn from 
the world and its "vanity of vanities," to the sweets 
of religion. Would you be happy 1 Religion is h^ 
piness. . We commend it to your pursuit Commit 
your soul to its keeping, and it shall never betray 
you. You have heard the verdict which Solomon pro- 
nounced upon the world. When did the aged disciple 
of Christ speak thus reproachfully of religion 1 What 
meek follower of the Lamb ever complained on the 
brink of the grave, that the Savior had disappointed 
him — that religion is vanity, and that wisdom would 
have dictated an impious career, or a life of forbidden 
delights? Not one. As well might angels in their 
purity and bliss complain that they are not coadjutors 
of Satan in despair. 

We close, then, by repeating that religion is happi- 
ness. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. In her left hand are the joys of earth, 
in her right are the felicities of heaven. Be her follow* 
er, and she shall endow thee with all the precious things 
of these two worlds. 



Original. 
STANZAS. 

Saggestod on reTisiting the groands of my native place. 

And have I reached at last the spot 

Where first my young affections sprung? 
Tho' roving years have been my lot. 
No change could from my memory blot 

The mystic charms that round thee bung; 
And while my Jeet would distant roam, 
My heart would turn to thee, my home. 

Are these the honey-suckle bowers, 

Which I in youth so often sought. 
After the soft descending showers 
Had bathed with perfume all the flowers. 

To breathe the incense they had caught? 
These trellised vines, when filled with dew. 
Seemed set with gems of every hue. 

The humming-bird that wonted here, 
Was scarcely then more gay than I; 

Health, hope, and friends were mine to cheer; 

I sipp'd each sweet that offered near. 
And then to other sweets would fly. 

The birds are here, the flowers are gay — 

My household friends, ah, where are they ! 

Their day of trial now is done, 

Hither their feet no more will roam ; 

The heartless world they learned to shun. 

Then calm and peaceful, one by one 
They found a brighter home, 

Tho* earth now holds their scattered dust. 

Their spirits mingle with the just ; 

Teach me, O, Lord, my cross to bear. 

That I at last may meet them there. 

AuevsTA. 
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Original. 
OUR COUNTRY.* 

BT J. 8. TOMLIMaON, 

PrendetU qf Augtuta College. 

• 

*< Sanctify je a faA, call a solemn assembly, gather the eldera 
and alt the Inhabltanta of the land Into the house of tho Lord 
your God, and cry unto the Lord, alaa for the di^ J" Joel i, 14, 15. 

Wx are assembled, my friends, to commemorate one 
of the most afflictive dispensations with which an all- 
wise and inscrutable Providence has ever been pleased 
to visit our country, from the organization of the gov- 
ernment down to the present time. We have come to 
this consecrated place to mingle our sympathies and 
devotions with those of our fellow citizens throughout 
the land, in the recollection of the solemn and unwel- 
come truth, that the President of this mighty republic, 
General William Hskrt Harrison, has been taken 
from among us by the relentless hand of death, and is 
now reposing with his fiithers in the cold and voiceless 
mansions of the grave. From the waters of the St 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the base of the Rocky mountains, 
what a sublime moral spectacle is this day presented to 
the contemplation of the whole civilized world ! And 
may we not confidently add that it is one upon which 
God himself condescends to look down with approba- 
tion and complacency 1 The spectacle to which we 
refer is not an empty pageant, or a mere mockery of 
grie^ reluctantly displayed by a nation of slaves, upon 
the loss of one who has basely trampled their liberties in 
the dust, and ruled them with a rod of iron ; but it is the 
spontaneous outpouring, by multiplied millions of free 
men, of their deep and heart-felt sorrow for the loss of 
one whom they had recently delighted to elevate to the 
highest office in their gift With a noble forgetfiilness 
of all par^ distinctions, persons of every creed, both 
civil and religious, unite together with the utmost cor- 
diality and promptitude in testifying their profound re- 
spect for the memory of the departed hero, statesman, 
and patriot Eve^ subordinate consideration is merged 
in the sad and overwhelming remembrance, that, in the 
person of our late Chief Magistrate, the whole coun- 
try has been suddenly bereft of one of its greatest ben- 
e&ctors. 

What an impressive lesson does this mournful occur- 
rence afford to eveiy reflecting mind, upon the muta- 
bility of all that is earthly — the transitory and unsub- 
stantial nature of the highest honors that any human 
power is capable of bestowing ! It is almost impossible 
to realize that he who, only a few weeks since, ascended 
our noble and beautiful river, amidst the almost inces- 
sant congratulations and rejoicings of the thronging 
thousands who hastened to do him honor, is now sleep- 
ing the sleep that shall know no waking until the voice 
of the archangel and the trump of God shall summon 
the quick and the dead to appear before the judgment 

* This diseourse was delivered In Augusta, Ky., May 14, 
18il, being the day b&l apart for fasting, humiliation, and pray- 
er, in consequence of the death of William Henry Harrison. 



seat of Christ And when we follow him to the ever 
memorable period of his installation, and behold him 
standing in front of the Capitol of this great and pow« 
erful nation, and with a heart overflowing with love to 
his country, hear him proclaim to listening myriads 
those principles, the record of which will place hia 
name by the side of our country's illustrious patriots, 
it is still more difficult to realize, that, at the distance 
of one short month from this magnificent and spirit* 
stirring scene, he, who was then the observed of all 
observers, was followed in moumfiil procession by the 
accredited representatives of numerous foreign nations, 
and by a countless multitude of his surviving fellow 
citizens, to the house appointed for all the living. 

The death of such a man, at such a time, and occu- 
pying, as he did, the most prominent and important posi- 
tion known to our federal Constitution, may well be re- 
garded as a great national calamity ; and as such, his dis- 
tinguished successor has, with the utmost propriety, re- 
commended that the remembrance of it should be solem- 
nized by the observance of this day, in every part of the 
Union, as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. And 
this recommendation will, no doubt, meet with a ready < 
response in every American bosom, irrespective, as before 
suggested, of all party distinctions. Tes, my friends, on 
this day the people will come up in crowds to the house 
of God, not as whigs or as democrats — ^not as Catholics 
or Protestants, but meeting together as Christians and 
American citizens only, they will, as '* with one mouth 
and one mind," offer to that God who holds the destinies 
of naticns in his hands, the acceptable homage of hum- 
ble and submissive hearts, sincerely deprecating the dis- 
pleasure of their Maker, and fervently imploring for- 
giveness for the past, and a continuance of those ines- 
timable blessingB with which, for mote than half a cen- 
tury, this nation has been so signally favored. 

Such a course as this, under circumstances like the 
present, is dictated and sanctioned by the best feelings 
of the human heart, by the decisions of our enlighten- 
ed reason, and, above all, by numerous precepts and 
examples, recorded in the Scriptures of divine truth. 

The practice of solemnizing great national bereave- 
ments by the exercise of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer, is by no means peculiar to Christian countries, 
but has prevailed, to a greater or less extent, from time 
immemorial, among all civilized nations who acknowl- 
edge the existence and superintending providence of 
God. The Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Assyrians, 
and, subsequently, the Greeks and Romans, not only 
engaged in solemnities of this kind, on extraordinary 
occasions, but had their stated times for the obser- 
vance of them, which nothing could induce them to 
neglect. And their most distinguished men, let it be 
remembered, were the most prominent and punctual in 
the performance of these religious ceremonies, lliey 
not only practiced these things, in common with the - 
people generally, but, in their individual capacities, de- 
voted a considerable portion of their time to exercises 
of this sort Numa Pompilius, Julius Cassar, Augus- 
tus, Vespasian, and others, as we are informed, had their 
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stated fast^ys, to which they most religioasly adhered. 
And in modem times the same may be said of the Bra- 
mins and the Chinese and numerous other nations that 
have never been favored with the superior blessings of 
Christianity, And, in addition to all this, we are told 
that so much'importance was ascribed by Mahomet to 
the observance of the duties of this description, that he 
was accustomed to say that fasting was the very gate 
of religion, and that the fragrance of the mouth of him 
that fasted was more grateful to God than that of musk. 
We mention these examples to show, that when the 
human mind is not entirely destitute of a sense of re- 
ligious obligation, it is naturally led to express its sor- 
row, in times of great public distress, by having re- 
course to such solemn exercises as those in which the 
people of this country are now engaged. And I am 
strongly inclined to believe that no one, that is not a 
professed or practical atheist, can look upon such a 
scene as this with indifference, or sullenly refuse to par- 
ticipate in those acts of piety and patriotism by which 
it is characterized. 

But when we go to the sacred Volume, that "sure 
word of prophecy, unto which we do well to take heed 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark place,'* we are 
furnished with the most conclusive evidence, that such 
demonstrations of national grief are highly acceptable 
in the sight of God, and, if performed in a proper spirit, 
will be instrumental in averting his judgments, and in se- 
curing a bestowment of his richest blessings upon those 
who thus humble themselves under his gracious and 
all powerful hand. A very remarkable example to this 
veffect is recorded in the book of the prophet Jonah, in 
the following language : " And the word of the Lord 
came unto Jonah a second time, saying. Arise, go unto 
Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the preach- 
ing that I bid thee. So Jonah arose and went unto 
Nineveh, according to the word of the Lord. Now 
Nineveh was an exceeding great city of three days jour- 
ney. And Jonah began to enter into the city a day's 
journey, and he cried, and said. Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown. So the people of Nine- 
veh believed God, and proclaimed a fast, and put on 
sackcloth, from the greatest of them even to the least 
of them. For word came to the king of Nineveh, 
and he arose from his throne, and he laid his robe from 
him, and covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes. 
And he caused it to be proclaimed and published 
through Nineveh by the decree of the king and his no- 
bles, saying. Let neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, 
taste any thing: let them not feed, nor drink water. 
But let man and beast be covered with sackcloth, and 
cry mightily unto God : yea, let them turn every one 
firom his evil way, and from the violence that is in their 
* hands. Who can tell if God will turn and repent, and 
turn away from his fierce anger, that we perish not?" 

In the conclusion of this account we are told that 
*' God saw their works, that they turned from their evil 
ways, and God repented of the evil that he had said 
that he would do unto them, and he did it not*' And 
we may form some idea of the magnitude of the ca- 
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lamity which was thus averted, when we reflect that 
the city was so immensely populous that it contained 
no less than six-score 'thousand persons who were so 
young that they could not discern between their right 
hand and their left hand, and also much cattle. Other 
examples to the same purpose might be brought for- 
ward, if necessary; but this may suffice. 

If, then, solemnities of this kind may ^be rendered 
so Jiighly beneficial to those who observed them, how 
important is it that we should distinctly understand 
with what spirit, and in what particular manner they 
ought to be attended to, that God himself may conde- 
scend to look favorably upon them, and to crown them 
with his heavenly bendictions. 

From a careful examination of the sacred Oracles* 
we may safely conclude that the duties appropriate to 
such a day as this are the following : First, abstinence 
from food, as far, at least, as the state of our health will 
permit; secondly, devout and penitential confessions of 
our manifold sins and transgressions, both as individu- 
als and as a nation, with a full purpose of mind, 
through Divine assistance, to reform what is wrong in 
ourselves, and, as far as possible, to use our influence 
for the suppression of vice and irreligion, and for the 
diffusion of good morals and genuine piety throughout 
the land ; thirdly, reverential acknowledgements of the 
wisdom and rectitude of the divine Being, in any afiiic- 
tivo dispensation that he may have been pleased to send 
upon us, united with earnest supplications that his 
righteous judgments may not be continued and multi- 
plied agains^us; and, fourthly, expressions of our heart- 
felt gratitude for past mercies, with fervent prayers that 
God would graciously bestow upon us and our fiimilies, 
and upon the whole country, such temporal and spir- 
itual blessings as may be most conducive to our wel- 
fare, and the advancement of his glory. There is still 
another duty connected with such a day as this, which 
I must not omit to mention, and that is, the cultivation 
of charitable feelings towards our neighbors, and, as far 
our means will permit, and opportunity serves, contri- 
buting a portion of our substance, for the relief of the 
poor and the destitute. 

The further indulgence of the audience is respect- 
fully requested, while we offer a few observations, and 
only a few, npOn the several topics just enumerated, the 
first of which we have stated to be abstinence from 
food, as far, at least, as the state of our health will per- 
mit. Those who are deeply and sincerely grieved, on 
account of any thing that may have befiillen them- 
selves, or their country, have no disposition, at such a 
time, to indulge their appetites to the same extent that 
they ordinarily do. And hence it is that abstinence 
from food is very properly recommended as one of those 
external signs by which we are expected to manifest 
our sorrow, on occasions such as the present This 
may be done by abstaining from one or more of our 
usual number of repasts, in the course of the day, or 
by taking a much less quantity at each of our meals, 
than we are generally in the habit of doing. Nothing 
has a greater appearance of inconsistency than for a per- 
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son to profess to be deeply grieved at any calamitous 
event, and yet, at the same time, to manifest as much 
eagerness as ever in the gratification of his appetites. 
But without detaining you in reference to this particular, 
I will oxily add, that by restraining ourselves in this re- 
spect, we bring our minds into a much better state for 
serious and profitable contemplations, and thereby give 
an ostensible proof of our reverence for the memory of 
departed worth, and above all for the authority of God, 
which cannot fail to prepare us to engage more accep- 
tably in the other and still more important duties to 
which we are called on such an occasion as this. 

An idea seems to prevail with many persons that all 
that is requisite in the way of confession, on such a 
day as this, is, that there should be a general acknowl- 
edgment, on the part of the assembled multitudes, that 
they are very sinful and unworthy in the sight of God, 
without adverting, even in their own minds, to their 
individual or personal delinquencies. But this, my 
friends, is a very great and a very deplorable mistake. 
The aggregate or sum total of our guilt, as a nation, is 
made up of the accumulated sins of all the various 
individuals of which it is composed. And, therefore, 
on such a day as this, each one should enter into a 
strict and important examination of his own manner 
of life, with an inflexible purpose to abandon, hence- 
forward and for ever, whatever he may find to be in- 
consistent with his obligations to himself, to his Ma- 
ker, and to that country to which he is indebted for so 
many and such invaluable blessings and privileges. 
Such a course as this, connected with a devout and 
humble acknowledgment of our past misdoings, could 
not faU to secure to ourselves, individually, and to the 
whole nation, the benignant smiles of that almighty 
and benevolent Being, *< whose &vor is life, and whose 
loving kindness is better than life." But if, on the con- 
trary, we come before him in a cold, heartless, mean- 
ingless manner, making confession with our lips, while 
our hearts are cleaving, every one to its own evil ways, 
we may rest assured that our ofierings will be spumed 
and frowned upon, as nothing better than a solemn 
mockery, and will only serve to increase the black cata- 
logue of personal and national sins that may now be 
registered against us in the book of Grod's remembrance. 

But when I speak of our national sins I refer more 
especially to those which are the most prominent and 
prevalent among us, and to those also which are prac- 
ticed under the sanction, or, at least, under the culpable 
indulgence of the constituted authorities of the land. 
And here permit me to observe that, in my opinion, 
one of the most crying sins of the nation, is an aU- 
graaping avarice — a morbid ambition to accumulate, 
which, with an appetite as insatiable as the grave, is 
constantly saying, give! give! but never says, it is 
enough. An unwillingness to be satisfied, as our fain- 
en were, with the gradual but certain and substantial 
avails of patient and persevering industry, but hurry- 
ing on fi^m one acquisition to another, until, like a des- 
perate gamester, we determine to make our fortune or 
consummate our ruin at a single throw. And hence it 



is that our papers are filled, to an extent never before 
known, with instances of the most astounding and hu- 
iniiiating frauds, both of a public and private character, 
plunging individuals and whole families from the most 
respectable walks of society into the lowest depths of 
wretchedness and infemy, and illustrating, in the most 
deplorable manner, the truth of the Scriptural declara- 
tion, that *'he that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
iimocent." And much to be lamented as are the pecu- 
niaiy embarrassments of our country, I have frequently 
thought that these very embarrassments will be made 
to operate as a salutary check upon that extravagant 
thirst for gain, which, for the last few years, has perva- 
ded all classes of society, amounting to little less than 
a national monomanuu And much as may be done by 
wise legislation on the part of our state and general 
governments, towurds the disinthrallment of the comi- 
try, I am fully persuaded that still more may be done by. 
a thorough reformation in the habits of the people. Let 
industry, economy, frugality, and an undeviating mor- 
al integrity more extensively prevail among the people, 
in all their various professions and avocations, and we 
may rest assured that the times will change for the bet- 
ter, as if by enchantment. Here, in my opinion, is the 
principal seat of the disease — the habits of the people; 
and unless there is a radical reformation in this quar- 
ter, it is to be feared that the wisest legislation will not 
be sufi[icient to accomplish an effectual cure. Retrench- 
ment and reform are, I doubt not, as much needed in 
the habits of the people, as in the affairs of govern- 
ment; and instead of continually asking ourselves, as 
heretofore, what do we wanti what do we wanti the 
great question should now be, what can we dispense 
with ? what can we do without 1 

(To bt oontludML) 
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All the poets are indebted more or less to those 
who have gone before them; even Homer*s originality 
has been questioned, and Virgil owes almost as much 
to Theocritus, in his Pastorals, as to Homer, in his 
Heroics; and if our countryman, Milton, has soared 
above both Homer and Virgil, it is because he has sto* 
len some feathers from their wings. But Shakspeare 
stands alone. His want of erudition was a most happy 
and productive ignorance; it forced him back upon his 
own resourcte, which were exhaustless. If his literary 
qualifications made it impossible for him to borrow firom 
the ancients, he was more than repaid by the powers of 
his invention, which made borrowing unnecessary. In 
all the ebbings and the flowings of his genius, in his 
storms, no less than in his calms, he is as completely 
separated from all other poets, as the Caspian from all 
other seas. But he abounds with so many axioms ap- 
plicable to all the circumstances, situations and varie- 
ties of life, that they are no longer the property of the 
poet, but of the world; all apply, but none dare appro- 
priate them; and, like anchors, they are secure from 
thieves, by reason of their weight — Laanu 
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A DIALOGUE. 



. Mother, James, since your &lher has permitted you 
to attend the coune on phrenology, I shall expect of 
you more close attention to your lessons to make up 
the time spent there. What was the particular topic 
last evening 1 Robert went, too, did he ? 

James, Ma, 'twas about those great lumps top o* the 
ears — that is, of some people. 

M, Tell what the lumps mean, son. 

Robert, Ma, they mean that a person^s very cross 
and ugly humored. 

M, Did they show you any lump of interrupting 
your brother and taking the words out of his mouth. 

R, No, ma, I only wanted to tell yon. 

M, Perhaps so, son ; but it's not polite nor proper to 
interrupt your brother or any other person when speak- 
ing, espedaily in a tde-Ortete, 

R, And what's that, mal 

M, I used the expression, to see if you recognized 
the French. Tete-a4ete means a conversation betwixt 
two persons only. The literal of the word means head 
to head, indicating a more close and interesting conver- 
sation than a more general talk, and also more imper- 
tinence in a third person to interrupt it. 

J, Ma, 'twas the organ of combativeness that Mr. 
C. lectured about, and he says those persons are sub- 
ject to anger and revenge that have the mark. 

ilf. And what did you think about iti 

12. Please, brother, let me speak. Ma, when we 
went to the logic lesson, I looked all around the room, 
and Mr. Pleadwell, the tutor, is a very bad, spiteful man. 

J, Why, brother? 

M, Not BO fast, Robert. I thought you and James 
considered him a very fine, amiable man. 

J, O ! yes, ma, so he is. Ponto is very fond of him, 
and oflen the kitten sits on the arm of his chair, and 
he lets her stay ; and he is kind to all the boys, too. 

M, Still he has large lumps above his ean, has he? 
that's conclusive, is it, Robert? 

R, Well, ma, what else shall we make of it? 

M, I tell you, Robert, it ia conclusive, perhaps, that 
by nature he is quick of anger, and inclined always to 
resent; but mark me, both of you, it shows, in connec- 
tion with the outward character, the effect of education 
in managing and directing the strong points of nature. 
Mr. Pleadwell has naturally the disposition which you 
mention, but he gives his reason the first place in his 
mind; and whilst piety directs his soul, that shows him 
what tue he can make of these strong tendencies. In- 
stead of being a ruffian and a bravado, Mr. Pleadwell 
is liked and valued for his justice and goodness. He 
ia a lawyer, you luow, as well as your teacher of logic 
And in his profession he illustrates himself. He is not 
cruel or malignant, even to the smallest animals that 
can make no resistance. But he ia keenly alive to the 
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wrong which a more powerful man would throw upoo 
a weaker one. And to the impooitiona, either public or 
private, which the rich, would put cm the poor, ezdta 
him at once— the antagonist spirit moves him, and he 
claims, by the force of nature, to be their defisnder and 
their advocate. This he can do in his {Mrofession, with^ 
out the imputation' of impertinence or intermeddling. 
His earnestness and quick conception of wrong, which, 
in ^phrenological language, is called combativenflMiy 
makes him eloquent and convincing. He is admired 
and respected, and he gains a great many suits. 

R, O, how I wish I was a grown man, and had a 
profession ! 

M, What, to show out and be admired, hey, son ! 

R, O, mother, no! to he^. Hav'n't /been well ed- 
ucated? 

M, Yes, son, so far you have; and I am happy that 
you intend to respect your education. If you choose to 
do it, afUsr a good many years of study, you may do as 
well as Mr. Pleadwell, and be as much regarded. 

R, Could I ? O, mother, is it possible! 

M, Yes, I know you could ; but it depends altogether 
upon your own efforts. You know I always tell you 
all our strength is in God, and we have it for the add- 
ing. At present you compare with Mr. Pleadwell only 
in capability, and that, though you cannot do without it, 
is almost the least thing in education. It is but the spaik 
of fire to combustion. What is that, unless you have 
the fuel which piles the hearth — that is, your intellectual 
industry, your lessons—and the activity which blows it 
into a blaze, and that is your perseverance, and your 
hope, and your purpose — some skill in the construction 
of your pile, and that is the cleverness which is always 
the result of sufficient attention and observation ; also, 
docility, and endurance, and many more unshining qual- 
ities, which shall yet make a bright blaze — a fire that 
shall warm and cheer yourself, and extend to others— 
will surely make it, if rightly evolved. 

R. Mother, don't we earn every thing we have? 

M, Yes, son, our physical life is provided for by the 
necessity of its own condition. But every thing that 
is left to our own choice— all that is desirable in life, 
we do earn; and the occupation of earning it is almost 
the best part of the gift. But God gives us all the 
materials, and if we are not obstinate an^ willful, he 
shows us how to use them-^-all this of his free and ex« 
cellent grace, only requiring us to live in this world, as 
if we thanked him for them. 

R, Mother, I love to talk with you — ^I mean for you 
to talk to brother and me. 

J. But, ma, Robert has beautiful lumps on his head, 
hasn't he? I hav'n't got any, have I ? 

M. No, little son, you havVt; but I care more for 
lessons than for lumps; and if you are bidable and dil- 
iglnt, you shall be just as smart a man as your brother. 
You know that if you can do all that he can do, you 
may be as smart, though your head be as prominent as 
the camel's back. But it is time to go to school; and 
if you do well all day, we shall feel vo^ry happy this 
evening when we again talk together. 
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BT PKOrSSSOR LAHBABEX. 

Oir a late Tisit to the east, being detained a day or 
two at Boston, and being tired of the heat and duat and 
notte of the etty, I made an ezcaraion to Mount Au- 
bttm, the dty of the dead. The diatanoe from Boston 
is about five miles, through a succession of village^of 
the New England style, with their neat shaded streets, 
fine gardens, white cottages, and steepled churches. 
The most important village on the way is Cambridge, 
the seat of the venerable Harvard University, rich in 
the associations of the past. About a mile west of 
Cambridge I came to a large gateway, opening into a 
beautifully wild and romantic inclosure, containing 
■bout one hundred acres. Over the gate is written in 
conspicuous characters, these words: ''Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it" Enteririg by the gate, 
I passed down an avenue between rows of pines and 
firs, to a small lake bordered by willows. Leaving the 
lake, I passed on a few rods, and saw before me a na- 
tural mound, surmounted by a neat monument of very 
beautiful Italian marble. Being the first monument we 
meet on entering the Cemetery, it naturally arrests at- 
tention and excites curiosity. We readily suppose it 
may in many words record the history, describe the 
character, and extol the virtues of him who sleeps be- 
neath. On approaching, however, this beautiful mon- 
ument, I found inscribed on it but a single word — ^the 
name of the philosopher and philanthropist, who came 
from a iu country to visit our own fair land; who died 
here suddenly, far from his home and his firiends, and 
for whom strangers had made a grave in this beautiful 
spot. It was Spitrzheim. How expresnve appears 
that simple inscription, that single word, Spurzheim. 
* His name alone is sufficient to recall to the mind the 
history and the virtues of that great and good man, who 
held so distinguished a rank in philosophy. At the in- 
vitation of his fiiends and admirers in Ameiica, he had 
left his native land across the ocean, bringing with him 
a reputation as a lecturer on science and philosophy, 
such as few men had ever attained. He had been in 
this country but a few days when he fell ill of a fever, 
and died amidst the regrets of all who had ever heard 
hb name. The following lines, written for the occar 
sion by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, were sung at his grave. 

(< Stranger, there to bending o'er thee 

Many an eye with sorrow wet; 
All oar Aricken hearts deplore thee; 

Who that knew thee can forget 1 

Who forget what thou haat spoken 1 

Who thine eye, thy noble frame ? 
Bat that golden bowl Is broken, 

In the greatneM of thy fame. 

Antamn's leaves shall fall and wttho". 

On the place where thoa shall rest; 
Tto in love we bear thee thither. 

To thy mourning mother's breasL 

For the leesons thou hast taught us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave, 
Vol, II.— 8 



For the atoree of wisdom brought us, 
Can we give thee but a grave?*' 

Leaving this spot, I passed on over the grounds* Av^ 
nues and paths intersecting each other at various ang^ 
run in every direction over this city of the dead. Their 
names are derived from the vast varied of trees and 
shrubs with which nature has adorned this remarkable 
spot. There is Larch Avenue, Beech Avenue, Oak 
Avenue, Haxel Path, Catalpa Path, Jasmine Path, 
Hawthorn PaUi, Vine Path, Iris Path, Linden Path* 
and so on through all the vegetable vocabulary. Of 
all places I ever visited, this is the most remaricable for 
its diversified surface, and for its variety of vegetation. 
There are bills, vallies, horse-back ridges, lakes, glens, 
dells, and brooks, of every possible shspe and variety. 
On the small space of one hundred acres may be found 
growing spontaneously nearly every variety of tree, 
shrub, and wild flower common in the north, with most 
of the exotics cultivated in the gardens of the vicinity. 
The mingling of wild and cultivated shrubbery, of in- 
digenous and exotic flowers in so rural and romantic a 
spot, produces a fine efllect I ascended a hill which 
commanded a view of the grounds, and much of the 
surrounding country. Here you may see, through the 
openings of the trees, Cambridge, Brighton, Brookline, 
Charlestown, Roxbnry, Dorchester, and I know not 
how many more of the beautiful villages in the vicinity 
of Boston, and beyond them the towers and steeples of 
the great city itself, with the blue waters of the ocean 
stretching away in the distance. Looking west you 
may see the green fields, and orchards, and gardens, 
and white (arm cottages, which form so distinguishing 
a feature in a New England landscape. The scene 
was enlivened by the cheerful sounds of melody which 
nature was pouring forth from the forest, the earth and 
the air. The robin was practicing his plaintive song 
from the top of a beech — the wren was twittering by 
her nest in a hollow stump^the cuckoo was uttering 
her monotone at a distance— the sparrow was adding 
her modest notes to the general symphony — the bobo- 
link was fluttering round full of music, and the north- 
em mocking-bird was imitating them all fit>m a willow 
by the brook. To this was added the chirp of the 
cricket in the grass, the ceaseless hum of the bee in i1m 
air, and the sighing of the summer wind through the 
pines. It was a lovely summer day as I stood on this 
hill, and cast my eye over this scene of beauty, and lis- 
tened to these sotmds of nature mingled with the faint 
hum of the distant city. The interest of the scene 
was heightened by the associations of the neighborhood. 
I was in the early home of the pilgrims. I could almost 
step on tiie rock of Plymouth where they landed. Har- 
vard University, founded by them, was in plain sight 
So ajso was Bunker Hill, of glorious memory. Lex- 
ington and Concord were close at hand. In the midst 
of so much beauty, and so many associations of the 
past, I could hardly believe myself in the city of the 
dead. B ut a glance through the trees exhibited in every 
direction the monuments which the living had erected 
over the departed. 
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The ground U laid oat in lots of sufficient size for 
containing the grares of a family. The proprietor, 
each for himself, incloses his lot with an iron fence, and 
ornaments it with shrubbery and flowers. In the centre 
of the lot is a monument on which are inscribed the 
names of those whose graves are made in the inclosure. 
There is great Tariety exhibited in the style of the mon> 
uments, each proprietor consulting his own taste. 
Some are of marble, some of sand-stone, and some of 
granite. Their shapes and sizes vary, some being plain 
and neat, others gorgeous and extravagantly expensive. 
Some of the inscriptions are simple and beautiful, others 
labored and in bad taste. 

Though nature has formed this place the most vari- 
edly beautiful that can well be imagined, and the re- 
sources of ancient and modern taste have been freely 
expended in adding to it the decorations of art, yet I 
would not desire to be buried here. There is too much 
pomp, and show, and circumstance about it There is 
an apparent effort to carry the artificial distinctions of 
this world to the grave. Let me not be buried in so 
public a place, nor in the crowded city, where my body, 
hurried by the hired sexton through the busy streets, 
must be consigned to the grave where the idle passer-by 
may disturb the loved one, that comes at nighi-&U to 
drop the tear of affection on the turf that covers me. 
When I am dead, let me be borne from my cottage 
home on the shoulders of sympathizing neighbors to 
the church where I was accustomed to worship. From 
thence let me be carried to the rural burying-place. Let 
there the beautiful burial service be said over my poor 
body, and a hymn be sung by voices that have loved 
me. There let me rest, where the sparrow may build 
her nest unecared, save when the foot of an affection- 
ate wife, or a beloved child, or a valued friend, may 
press down the wild flowers that grow on my grave. 

There is something peculiarly interesting to me about 
the old grave-yards of New England. Yon will some- 
times in traveling through the country unexpectedly pass 
a grave-yard, strangely populous for the place where it 
is located. It may be near a small village, or it may 
be away from the present population, surrounded on 
every side by a forest of pines. There lie successive 
buried generations. The old, dilapidated, mossn^vered 
stones, in many a quaint inscription, tell the story of 
some old pilgrim of a generation long since past You 
will often find in these ancient cemeteries many a name 
familiar to you — ^many a name highly honored in' the 
history of the country — ^many a name that is handed 
down from generation to generation, associated with 
noble deeds. But it is not so at Mount Auburn. You 
find there the names of few known to the country. 
There is little there to associate the present with the 
past The proprietors, with few exceptions, appear to 
be the merchants of Boston, known only in their own 
business circles. There are, however, a few monuments 
erected by societies and benevolent individuals over the 
remains of those whose memory will long be cherished. 
I noticed particularly a neat little monument erected by 
the scholara of one of the Boston schools in memory 
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of their teacher— one erected by the ladies of a neigh- 
boring town over their pastor— one to Hannah Adams 
by her female friends — and one by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society to Thomas G. Fessenden, who has 
done more, perhaps, for the promotion of scientific agri- 
culture than any other man. 

I looked in vain among these memorials of the dead 
for the name of one dear to myself— a name associated 
as it was in my mind with many recollections of the 
past, and with such genius and goodness as rarely &U 
to the lot of man — the name of B. B. Thatcbkb. I 
know not as he was buried here. I felt, however, dis- 
appointed, for I had reason to hope the world would 
not let such a man as Thatcher pass from among us 
without a stone to tell where he lies. I know not, how- 
ever, but his friends interpreted literally, and sacredly 
obeyed his <'last request," published a^ort time before 
his death. 

*'Bttr]r me by the ocean's side— 
O give me a grave on the ve/ge of the deep. 

Where the noble tide 
When the sea gales blow, trj marble may sweep— 

And the glistening surf 

Shall bum o'er the turf, 
And bathe my cold bosom in death as I sleep. 

Bury me by the deep- 
Where a living footstep may never tread ; 

And come not to weep — 
O, wake not with sorrow the dream of the dead. 

But leave me the dirge 

Of the breaking surge, 
' And the silent tears of the sea on my head. 

And grave no Parian praise; 
Gather no bloom for the heartless tomb— 

And burn no holy blaze 
To flatter the awe of its solemn gloom ! 

For the holler light 

Of the sUr-eyed night, 
And the violet morning my rest will illume:— 

And honors more dear 
Than of sorrow and love, shall be strown on my clay * 

By the young jreen year, ^ 

With its fragrant dews and crimson array. % j 

O leave me to sleep ^ 

On the veige of the deep, 
Till the skies and the seas shall have passed away." 

But Thatcher cannot soon be forgotten. His genius, 
his modesty, his goodness, his purity of character, have 
embalmed his memory in the hearts of all who ever 
knew him. He died in the vigor of youth, before the 
public bad fully learned or appreciated his worth. May 
our young men imitate his virtues. 

While I was thinking o£ Thatcher, I wandered along 
over many a ridge and many a dale, and unexpectedly 
came upon a scene that touched my heart more keenly 
than any thing my visiv had yet presented. On a neat 
little mound rested a granite slab, surmounted by a 
marble table, standing on four small columns. On the 
granite, protected from the weather by the table over it, 
re8ted*a sculptured marble couch, on which was reclin- 
ing the perfect figure of a child, a little girl periiaps four 
or five years old, with her little hands folded on her 
breast, in all the sweet loveliness, and melancholy beau- 
ty which often so strikingly appear in the early dead. 
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The face was appa«ntly beautiful by nature, but ren- 
dered still more interesting by the silent beauty of death. 
The smile of innocence was on the lips — the smile that 
death ootlld not remove— the smile that appeared as if 
some angel had had a hand in forming it — the smile 
that spoke of heaven. On the monument was simply 
inscribed the name, Exilt. I know not when I have 
met with any thing that so touched my heart The 
scene brought up before me the image of many a l<^ely 
one whom I had seen in youthful beauty deposited in 
the grave. The emotions, the thoughts of that hour 
cannot soon be forgolten. I lingered over the picture, 
nor minded the lapse of time, till the sun of a long 
summer day was gone down, and the shades of even- 
ing were falling around me. I looked up and found 
that the numerous visitors who had been wandering, as 
well as myself, among these haunts of melancholy in- 
terest, had all departed, and the gates were shut 

"I felt like one who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted; 
Whose lights ore fled, whose garlands dead, 

And all but me departed." 

Slowly and sadly I retired. The keeper observed me ap- 
proaching, and uncomplainingly and even kindly opened 
again the gate for me. Alone I returned to the city, 
where I arrived just as the last lights of evening were 
disappearing. 

Indiana Asbury Univeraiti/, October, 1841. 



CHRIST THE SOUL OF MUSIC. 

Ali. the music on earth which is not made by CkrUt 
and for him, is discordant in his ear, and as the raven*s 
croak. As it was He who gave to David*s harp so 
sweet a sound, vibrated >it8 strings upon the hills of 
Bethlehem, inspired the royal bard with his own voice, 
and directed it in those lovely Psalms to personate him- 
self; so it is no other than he, who still to the present 
day, opens the lips of them that sing with the spirit 
and with the understanding also. He opens their lips 
to show forth His praise; he gives harmony to their voi- 
ces, and cheerful melody to their hearts* He lodges 
the psaltery in their bosoms, and plays upon the hidden 
chords of their inmost soul, with the breath of his 
mouth. He lives in their sighs of sorrow, and in their 
shouts of joy ; in their longing plaints of love, and in 
their hymnings of praises; in their cries at the cross, 
and in their exultation upon that delectable hill, where, 
upon their foreheads, they find themselves sealed with 
the Spirit unto the day of redemption. In every breath- 
ing of the renewed nature, whether it be of a groan or 
of a hosanna; in every act of homage, and in every 
hailing of holy joy ; in the great temple choir of the 
waiting Church militant, who all harmonize in that one 
ejaculation, ** Amen, even so, come. Lord Jesus, come 
quickly !" there, even there is he, the Lord and his 
Spirit, present, as the life and inspiration of all, how- 
ever poorly fitted such persons and things may seem 
for a glorious presence and habitation like his.— J&um* 
maeher. 
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Two centuries and a half ago, the fiible of El Do- 
rado filled the public mind of Europe. Especially were 
the maritime nations of that day excited by its lura. 
The new world had been discovered. Specimens of 
its treasure had been deported. The leaven of desire 
for its undiscovered possessions had spread from court 
to camp, from princes to beggars, till the whole mass of 
society seemed in commotion. 

Avarice personified, under the garb of adventure, be- 
strode the ocean. Her footsteps in the new world were 
bathed in blood. She paused not to complete her work 
of desolation in the fair islands of the Caribbean, till 
after she had disturbed the mera penetraiia of the con- 
tinent She caused the din of arms to resound alike 
in ike primeval forest and the aboriginal diy. She 
scaled the Andes and laid waste savannahs of both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific shores; while the price of her 
relentless tributes, the blood of the native inhabitants, 
was mingled with the waters of many an inland river. 

Not only was the fiery genius of the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese excited by these golden dreams, but 
even the drowsy Hollanders were aroused to strike for 
a share of the spoil ; while the French and the English 
mingled in the strife, as their respective expeditions to 
the coast of Brazil, Guiana and the Islands, testify. It 
may be instructive to embody the more striking fix- 
tures of this "cunningly devised fable,'* of which every 
one has heard something, but of which few historians 
give particulars. It was told chiefly of South America, 
and perhaps the most satisfiu^tory data respecting it are 
found in Southey*s History of Brazil. 

Wherever the early adventurers landed, their first 
inquiries were for the precious metals. Being them- 
selves as ignorant of the native dialects as were the 
poor savages of European tongues, their intercourse 
for a long time must have been exceedingly vague. 
Not finding what they so eagerly coveted upon the 
coast, expectation pointed them inland, and they tiato- 
rally interpreted the rude signs of the Indians to mean 
precisely what they wished. Perchance, also, when 
the natives were able to comprehend what was wanted, 
from their desire to please the strangers, which they 
could accomplish in no other way, they narrated to 
them as well as they might, some ill-defined traditions 
of a better land toward the setting sun. Thus there 
originated along the whole Spanish main, rumors of 
an inland country abounding with gold. These rumon 
may have related to the kingdoms of Bogota and Tun- 
ja, now New Granada. But in that country there were 
also rumors of a rich land at a distance, applicable to 
Peru; while in Peru similar accounts were gathered 
referring back to Granada. Thus adventurers from 
both sides were allured to continue pursuit long after 
the game was taken. 

'* An imaginary kingdom was soon shaped out as the 
object of their quest, and stories concerning it were not 
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more easily inyented than believed. It was said that a 
younger brother of Atabalipa fled after the destruction 
of the Incasi took with him the main part of their treas- 
ures, and founded a greater empire than that of which 
his family had been deprived. Sometimes this imagined 
emperor vras called the great Paytiti ; sometimes the great 
Moxo, (pronounced Mo-sho;) sometimes the Enim or 
great Paru. In Mexico the great Quivira was what 
the Enim was to Peru, the imaginary successor of the 
fallen dynasty. An impostor at Lima affirmed that he 
had been in his capital, the city of Manoa, where not 
fewer than three thousand workmen were employed in 
the silversmiths' street: he even produced a map ol the 
country, in which he had marked a hill of gold, anoth- 
er of silver, and a third of salt The columns of the 
palace were described as of porphyry and alabaster, the 
galleries of ebony and cedar, the throne was of ivory, 
and the ascent to it was by steps of gold. 

** When D. Martin del Bareo was writing his Argen- 
tina, a report was current in Paraguay that the court 
of the great Moxo had been discovered. Don Martin 
communicates it as certain intelligence, and expresses 
his regret that Cabeza de Vaca had turned back from 
the Xarayes, for had he proceeded in that direction he 
would have been the fortunate discoverer. 

*' This palace, says he, stood in a lake island. It was 
built of white stone ; at the entrance were two towers, 
and between them a column of five-and-twenty feet in 
height; on its top was a large silver moon, and two liv- 
ing lions were fostered to its base with chains of gold. 

<* Having passed by these keepers, you came into a 
quadrangle planted with trees and watered by a silver 
fountain, which spouted through four golden pipes. 
The gate of the palace was of copper; it was very 
small, and its bolt was received into the solid rock. 
Within, a golden sun was placed upon an altar of sil- 
ver, and four lamps were kept burning before it day and 
night. Manifestly as such fictions were borrowed from 
the romances of Almadis and Palmerin, they were not 
too gross for the greedy avarice of those to whom they 
were addressed. This imaginary kingdam obtained the 
name of El Dorado, from the fashion of its lord, who 
had the merit of being in a savage costume. His body 
was anointed every morning with a certain fragrant 
gum of great price, and gold-duet was then blown upon 
him through a tube, till he was covered with it: the 
whole was washed off at night This the barbarian 
thought a more magnificent and costlier attire than could 
be afforded by any other potentate in the world, and 
hence the Spaniards called him El Dobaso, or the 
oilhsd okr." 

Thus we have, in brief, the fable which has cost 
Spain a greater expense of life and treasure than all 
her conquests in the New World. A history of all the 
expeditions that were undertaken for the conquest of 
EI Dorado, would form a volume not less interesting 
than extraordiuaiy. In connection with one of them, 
it becomes necessary to introduce the name of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, which is more honorably associated with 
the discovery and early settlement of our own country. 
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This enterprising knight, afier several voyages to North 
America, was sent out in an expedition against the 
Spaniards at Panama. Having thus gained some 
knowledge of the northern regions of South America, 
he undertook in 1595, the discovery and conquest of 
Guiana. Anxiety to excite the greatest possible inter- 
est in his enterprise, seems to have prompted him to 
appeal at once to the cupidity and marvelousness of his 
countrymen, by publishing among other stories the fol- 
lowing, which he must have known to be chronologi- 
cally impossible, from the fact that Diogo de Oidas as- 
cended the Oronooo the same year that Pizarro con- 
quered Peru. 

^ A brother of Atabalipa fled after the destnictioii of 
the Incas, taking with him so great an army of the Ore- 
jones, that he conquered the interior of Guiana. When 
Diogo de Ordas was attempting the conquest of the 
Oronoco, and had advanced some three hundred miles 
up the river, his whole stock of powder was blown up. 
Provoked at the master of the munition, named Juan 
Martinez, for this negligence, he condemned him to 
death. Entreaty was made for bis life; but the utmost 
mercy which Ordas would grant, was that he should 
be set adrift in a canoe without food. The stream car- 
ried him down, and in the evening a party of Guian- 
ians fell in with him. They had never seen a white 
man before; and having thus caught one, blind-folded 
him, and led him a journey of fourteen or fifteen days 
through the country, to be wondered at from town to 
town, till they arrived at Manoa, the great city of the 
Inca. At the entrance of this city they took the ban- 
dage from his eyes. It was noon when they entered 
it He traveled along the streets till night, and the next 
day from sun-rise till sun-set, before he came to the 
palace. Here he was detained seven months, and not 
permitted to go without Ihe walls. Leave was then 
given him to return, and a party of Guianians, laden 
with as much gold for him as they could carry, were 
ordered to re-conduct him to the Oronoco. When they 
drew near the river, the savages fell upon them and 
robbed them of all the treasure, except two calabashes 
full of golden beads, which they suffered him to keep, 
supposing them to contain food. He got to Trinidad, 
and fiom thence to Porto Rico. There he died, and at 
his death gave the beads to the Church for the good of 
his soul, leaving this account of his discovery." 

The court dress, according to his description, was of 
gold-dust, conformably to the usual fable of El Dorado. 
This bait was rather too coarsely gilded, and Raleigh's 
expedition to Guiana appean never to have gained 
much eclat, notwithstanding his prediction that *' the 
common soldier should there fight for gold and pay him- 
self, instead of pence with plates of half a foot broad." 

His book closes with a singular piece of flattery to 
his dutinguished patroness, Queen Elizabeth. He de- 
sired that the very Amazons should ** hear her virgin 
name ;" and this was merely introductory to his prayer, 
"that he who Lb King of all kings, and Lord of lords, 
would put it into her heart, who is Lady of ladies, 
to conquer El Dorado." 
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R«MOiii why the English were lea attentive to these 
repieeentatione appear to have grown out of their sad 
experience on a aimilar errand in the northern aeaa. In 
1577» a atone which liad been brought from the froaen 
legiona of America was pronounced by the refinera of 
London to contain gold. '* The news excited the wake- 
ful avarice of the city, and there were not wanting those 
who endeavored to purchase of the Queen a lease of 
landa, whoae loose minerals were so full of the precious 
metaL*' A fleet was immediately fitted out under the 
command of Martin Frobisher, for the express purpose 
of penetrating the Arctic £1 Dorado. 

The ships, after encountering innumerable perils 
amid the icebergs of the polar sea, were at length freight* 
ed with fragments of earth, which to the credulous 
seemed plainly to contain the coveted treasure. Imme- 
diately hereafter occurred the first attempt of the Eng- 
lish, under the patronage of Elizabeth, to plant an es- 
tablishment in America. A magnificent fleet of fifteen 
sail was fitted out in part at her expeuse. **The sons 
of the English gentry embaiiLed as volunteers, and one 
hundred persons were chosen to form the colony, which 
was to secure to England a country more desirable than 
Peru; a country too inhospitable to produce a tree or a 
shrub, yet where gold lay not charily concealed in mines, 
but glistening in heaps upon the surfiice. Twelve ves- 
sels were to return immediately with cargoes of the 
ore; three were ordered to remain and aid the settle- 
ment The northwest passage was now become of less 
consideration ; Asia itself could not vie with the riches 
of this hyperborean archipelago." The disastrous and 
mortifying results of such an expedition can easily be 
conjectured, and might well serve as lessons of expe- 
rience for subsequent years. 

Happy would it have been for our race, if these base- 
less vagaries bad constituted either the first or the last 
vision of gold that has been seen in the day-dreams of 
men. But alas ! the tale of El Dorado is too true an epit- 
ome of the history of mankind. What age has not ex- 
hibited equal fblly in similar pursuits, although fortunate- 
ly most often on a smaller scale. 

Who can say that much of the strength of the first 
temptation, which brought *< death into the world with 
all our woe,'* did not consist in this, that the forbidden 
fruit presented a golden hue ? " It was pleasant to the 
eyes." 

** A goodly tree far distant to behold, 
Laden with fruit of fairest colon mixed, 
Ruddy and gold." 

It would at least appear that the tempter, from that pe- 
riod, chose the color of gold for his own adorning. It has 
thenceforth been at once the liveiy and the court dress 
of the Prince of this world. He himself has been the 
great El Dorado, dwelling in " the palace of great Lu- 
cifer," which Milton represents as standing 

*< High on a hill far blazing aa a mount, 
Ralsod on a mount with pyramids and towera. 
From diamond quarries hewn and Tocks of gold." 

The dust that has glittered on his body has been suffi- 
cient, in the eyes of the world, to hide its Satanic de^ 
formity. 



View him in the onward progress of sin, swaying 
the sceptre over his blinded followers. How often ia 
he not wonhiped as a god, and enthroned upon the 
very altaia of Jehovah. At one time he stoopa to be- 
come a beast in the hands of Aaron; at another he 
stands erect as the image of the proud Nebuchadnenar; 
and in either case prostnte nations worship before him. 
Such is the peculiar nature of his monarchy that it 
seems equally perfect in the heart of an individual and 
in the sway of a community. 

The idol temple is not erected merely on the shores 
of India, neither are its votive ofierings accumulated, 
nor its incense fires kindled merely by the hand of Pa- 
gan priests. 

The creations of that modem genius. Speculation^ 
whether based upon the water lots of the Atlantic coast, 
or the paper cities of the west, have formed, a chosen 
shrine at which thousands have ofiered aacrificea, and 
where the king has been present to "snuff the incense" 
of the licensed idolatry. 

Enter the closet of the miwr, unlock his chest of 
gold, and you behold his god. There every coin is 
guarded as sacredly as though it embodied the person 
of his proper sovereign. The prodigal worships the 
same treasure in the shape of its purchased producti^^ 
the perishing pleasures of sense. 

Thus as idolatry is confined to no liturgy or form, 
but triumphs equally in the moody mysticism of fire 
worship, and the bloody rites of human aaciifice; so 
covetousness is equally at home in high places and in 
low, under the shade of the banyan and in the marble 
palace; while of all its Protean shapes, either may fitly 
serve as prime minister to the golden king. 

Thus far we have only dwelt upon the willing hom- 
age of which ** the gilded one " seems the passive ob- 
ject Turn we now to behold him as the acting, mov- 
ing spirit of his own wide empire. Like the serpent 
in a bed of roses, his lothsome coils may sometimes be 
discovered beneath the very flowers of piety. Now he 
whispers in the ear of the prophet's, servant, and sends 
Gehazi upon the infiunous errand which doomed him 
to inherit the leprosy of Naaman. Again he superin- 
tends the bargain of Judas with the chief priests, and 
the Savior is bartered for thirty pieces of silver. Anon 
he plots the scheme for Ananias and Sapphire, and as 
the father of lies teaches them, for the sake of gold to 
lie unto the Holy Ghost Who but himself could have 
ever suggested to man, that the gifts of heaven could 
be purchased with money 1 Who has more profited 
by the traffic in which the pretended indulgences and 
graces of the Gospel have been dispensed — ^bought and 
sold like things of trade 1 Yet, as though neither con- 
tent with this great gain, nor with the mad ambition to 
**rule in hell," a middle world has been invented, on 
the ground of whose imagined tortures to the dead, 
new taxes lAight be levied on the living. Can any one 
doubt its author? While thus disguised under the 
mantle of religion, the same spirit has not been idle in 
a different sphere. The very trappings of his royalty 
have been hung around the avenues of perdition, while 
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his peraonal inflaence has not been withheld from the 
support of any vice. At one moment he has rode aloft 
on Uie black rolling fiimes of the distilleiy, which have 
served him as a car of triumph ; at the next he has de- 
scended in the form of a menial to minister at the bar 
of alcohol. His mysterious agency has pervaded the 
resort of mirth and dissipation, while his majestic pres- 
ence has often been witnessed at the haunts of the 
gamester. What dignitaiy could more fitly preside 
over an earthly hell ! 

The solid land has not been the only scene of his 
power. He has invaded the domains of ocean. Not 
content with a ceaseless tribute from the gains of com- 
nierce» he has freighted the smuggler's bark, has fitted 
out the slaver, has stowed away her cargo of human 
beings to endure the horrors of a middle passage, some- 
times casting them overboard to lighten the vessel in a 
chase, at others selling them into a hopeless bondage. 
His hand has been on the helm of the pirate ship, and 
his death-flag has waved at her peak, while the work 
of destruction has been done to many an innocent vic- 
tim. Again he has stood by the highway robber, and 
pointed out the place of secret assassination. Gilded 
though he may be, this king is a heartless tyrant; for 
when lus subjects have done their appointed work, and 
gained its reward, he turns their gold into corruption, 
and their pleasure to poison, conniving at their self- 
destruction. 

As though his greatness were in danger of being im- 
peached from his descent to the meaner branches of 
common iniquity, his chief glorying has ever been to 
gather the laurels of war. By the promise of power 
he has promoted civil dissension. He has made inter- 
est the pretense of anarchy, and caused brother to spill 
a brother's blood. Under the flag of conquest he has 
led nation against nation. In his desolating track, ci- 
ties have been made the bon-fires of victory, and heca- 
tombs of living men have been offered to appease his 
Moloch vengeance. 

This brings us to the point whence we started. For 
among all the wars described in history, none have been 
more inhuman than those enacted in the conquest of 
the New World. Even conquerors before, had »hown 
some disposition to establish a character for magnanim- 
ity and personal greatness, although their notions of 
virtue were grossly perverted. But the desperadoes 
who now sought for the kingdom, and strove for the 
spoils of a monarch, whose only existence was in the 
capacity of their proper master, dead as they were to 
human feeling, seemed to think that the infamy of their 
deeds would be overlooked amid the glare of their ill- 
gotten treasure. To prepare the way for the plunder 
they had in view. Cortex and his followers butchered 
the unoffending Indians by thousands, and laid their 
towns in ruins. On one occasion sixty caciques, or 
chiefs of the Mexican empire, and four hundred nobles, 
were burned alive with the utmost coolness and delib- 
eration ; and to complete the horror of the scene, the 
children and relations of the wretched victims were as- 
■embled, and compelled to be spectators of their dying 
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agonies. In the siege of Mexico alone, no leas than a 
hundred thousand fell by the sword, besides those who 
perished by famine, and other causes incident to war. 

Notwithstanding the rapid and relentless destruction 
of life in the West India Islands, yet an intelligent Por- 
tuguese writer represents it to have been insignificant 
compared with what was accomplished by the gold and 
slave hunters of Brszil. Yet Peru, under the conquest 
of Pizarro, was witness to the greatest atrocities. The 
Incas, or native emperors of that region of South Amer- 
ica, were at once the most wealthy and the most refined 
of all the aboriginal sovereigns. The ruling monarch 
at this period extended to the strangers hospitality and 
kindness, commanding his attendants to offer them no 
injury. 

The perfidious wretches seized upon their benefac- 
tor, put to death his alarmed subjects by thousands, and 
having extorted from the survivors " as many vessels 
of gold as would fill an apartment twenty-two feet long, 
sixteen wide, and eight high," as the purchase money 
of his freedom, they then burned alive the captive Inca. 

In such facts we have the moral of the fable above 
narrated. Yet how many in both worlds are still in 
pursuit of £1 Dorado! Not only men, but maidens 
are chasing the phantoms by which this scheming mon- 
arch decoys them onward to the anticipated possession 
of a mimic kingdom, over which they may rule. For- 
tunately the pursuits of the many, though nearly as 
fruitless, are not so desperate as those of the early ad- 
ventures. 

Many republicans, however unwittingly, glory in their 
allegiance to the gilded king. What is worse. Chris- 
tians sometimes so far mistake their calling as to court 
his favor. Then they become " most zealous when re- 
ligion puts on her silver slippers, and they love to walk 
with her in the street, when the sun shines and the 
people applaud her.*' But how careless do they appear 
of her when in rags or bound in irons ! Alas, how 
oilen and how soon do they become like the veritable 
characters of Bunyan, Mr. Hold-the-world, Mr. Money- 
love, and Mr. Save-all, of the town of Love-gain, in 
the county of Coveting. These persons, afier various 
discourse with the faithful pilgrims, Christian and Hop^ 
ful, were decoyed by Demas, who loved this present 
world, across the plain Ease, to the hill Lucre, to ex- 
amine a silver mine. There they perished either by 
falling into the pit, having gone too near the brink there- 
of, or having gone down to dig, being smothered by the 
damps that commonly arise there. Ah, when shall we 
leam 

" Where our true treasure 1 Gold says, * Not in me,* 
* And not in me,' the diamond. Gold is poor, 
India's insolvent: yet all may find it, 
Who lodge a soul immortal in their breast!" 

We should act with as much energy as those who 
expect every thing from themselves; and we should 
pray with as much earnestness as those who expect ev- 
ery thing from God. 
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From Blackwood's Magaxine. 
DAY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

*<GoMx sit by your father's knee, 

My son, 
On the seat by your father's door, 
And the thoughts of your youthful heart, 

My son, 
Like a stream of gladness pour; 
For, afar 'mong the lonely hills, 

My son. 
Since the morning thou hast been ; 
Now tell me thy bright day-dreams, 

My son, — 
Yea, all thou hast thought and seen ?" 

** When mom abune yon eastern hill 

Had raised its gUmmerin* e'e, 
I hied me to the heather hills, 

Whar' gorcocks crawin* flee; 
An' e'er the laverock sought the lift, 

Frae out the dewy dens, 
I wanderin' was by mountain streams 

In lane an' hoary glens. 

"Auld frownin' rocks on either hand, 

Uprear'd their heads to heaven. 
Like temple-pillars which the foot 

O' Time had crush'd an' riven ; 
An' voices frae ilk moesy stane 

Upo' my ear did flow, — 
They spake o' Nature's secrets a' — 

The tales o' long ago. 

**The daisy, frae the bumie's side, 

Was lookin* up to God — 
The crag that crown'd the towering peak 

Seem'd kneeling on the sod: 
A sound was in ilk dowie glen. 

An' on ilk naked rock — 
On mountain-peak — ^in valley lone— 

An' haly words it spoke. 

"The nameless flowers that budded up- 
Each beauteous desart child — 

The heather's scarlet blossoms spread 
O'er many a lanely wild : 

The lambkins, sporting in the glens — i 
The mountains old and bare — 

Seem'd worshiping; and there with them 
I breathed my morning prayer. 

** Alang o'er monie a mountain-tap — 

Alang through monie a glen — 
Wi' Nature haudin' fellowship, 

I joumey'd far frae men. 
Whiles suddenly a lonely tarn 

Wad burst upon my eye. 
An' whiles frae out the solitudes 

Wad come the breezes' cry. 

"At noon, I made my grany couch 






Beside a haunted stream,-^ 
A bonnie blumin' bush o' brume, 

Waved o*er me in my dream. 
I laid me there in slumberous joy 

Upo' the giant knee 
Of yonder peak, that seem'd to bend 

In watching over me. 

"I dream'd a bonnie bonnie dream. 

As sleepin' there I lay : — 
I thocht I brighuly roun' me saw 

The fairy people stray. 
I dreamt they back again had come 

To live in glen an* wold — 
To sport in dells 'neath harvest-munei — 

As in the days o' old. 

<* I saw them dance upon the breeze, 

An' hide within the flower — 
Sing bonnie an' unearthly sangs, 

An' skim the lakelets o'er! 
That hour the beings o' the past,^ 

O' ages lost an' gone 
Came back to earth, an' grot an' glen 

War' peopled every one ! 

<< The vision fled, an' I awoke — 

The sun was sinkin' doon 
The mountain-birds frae hazles brown 

Had sung their gloam'n tune: 
The dew was fallin' on the leaf, 

The breezes on the flower; ' 
An' Nature's heart was beating calm^ 

It was the evening hour. 

" An', father, whan the mune arose, 

Upo' a mountain height, 
I stude an' saw the brow of earth 

Bound wi' its siller light 
Nae sound cam' on the watching ear 

Opo' that silent hill; 
My e'en war* fiird with tears, the hour 

Sae holy was an' still ! 

" There was a lowly mound o* green 

Beside me risin' there — 
A pillow whar' a bairn might kneel, 

An' say its twilight prayer. 
The munelight kiss*d the gladsome flowen 

That o'er that mound did wave ; 
Then I remember'd that I stude 

Aside the martyrs* grave ! 

<*I knelt upo' that hallow'd earth. 

While memory pictured o'er • 
The changing scenes — the changing thoughts. 

That day had held in store; 
An' then my breast wi' gladness swell'd, 

An' God in love did bless, — 
He gave roe, 'mong auld Scotland's hills, 

A day o' happiness!" 
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Original. 
THE DAY OF CHRIST. 

BT JOHir TODD BBAMK. 

" How blesfled are our eyes, 

That see this heavenly light; 
PfDpheia and kinga desired it long, 

But died without the sight I" 

Upoif the world "the midnight deep of ignorance 
had brooded long," when, in the fullness of time, the 
eternal Son of God made his appearance among men. 
Darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
minds of its inhabitants. For four thousand years 
men' had been groping their uncertain way in the 
gloomy dungeons of inquiry, doubt, and conjecture. 
In the expressive language of the prophet, " the people 
dwelt in darkness, and in the land of the shadow of 
death.*' Though the mind of man had received a de- 
gree of cultivation, and philosophy and science scatter- 
ed their feeble rays, a pall was thrown over all spiritual 
subjects, and there prevailed an universal lack of knowl- 
edge with regard to the soul ; its heavenly origin, im- 
mortal nature, and lofty destiny. The night, which 
enveloped in its sable robe the minds of men, was un- 
pierced by a single ray ; not a solitary star hung upon 
its black canopy ; the gloom was complete and unlim- 
ited. The Jews formed no exception to this remark. 
They indeed had the means of instruction, but would 
, not use them ; they would not come to the light, which 
shone from the sacred oracles committed to their care ; 
they had eyes, but they would not see. But it had not 
been determined in the Divine council that this gloom 
should last for ever — ^that this midnight should remain 
unbroken until the light of Eternity should dawn upon 
the ruins of Time. Malachi, the latest of the prophets, 
uttered the delightful promise, " Unto you that fear my 
name shall the Sun of righteousness arise, with healing 
in his vrings.*' About four hundred years after this 
prediction, John the Baptist, like the morning star, arose 
upon the darkness of our world, to foretell the bright- 
ness of the approaching "Day." In due time the 
"true Light" himself appeared, and salvation's brilliant 
beams, in noon-tide splendor, burst upon mankind. 
The day-spring from on high hath come down; the 
day-star has arisen in our hearts, and the true and liv- 
ing and fadelem Light now shines, which enlightens 
"every man that cometh into the world." Now may 
the Christian sing, 

<* My Light, «ny Life, my God is come, 
And glory in his face appears!" 

As the natural day reveals objects in their true pro- 
portions, so the Day of Christ — ^it shows us truth, 

"In vain," says a fine writer, "had generation after 
generation of men asked, in its way to oblivion, ' What 
is truth?' The devotee had urged the inquiry at the 
shrine of his god; the priest at his altar of sacrifice; 
the sage had repeated it as he walked amid the works 
and wonders of creation; but nothing was heard in 
reply, save the faint and bewildering echo, ' What is 
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truth V " It might be supposed that at least in the land 
of Judea, the footsteps of truth might have been traced. 
Even thence she had fled in despair and disgust, at the 
blindness and prejudice of men. True, to the Jew the 
sacred page was unfolded ; to his keeping were intrust- 
ed "the law and the testimony;" but their voice was 
hushed by the buzz of tradition, and the clamor of big- 
otry. The obvious import of Scripture was obscured 
and mystified and misappUed. The masters in Israel, 
instead of displaying truth, in her amiable character 
and fair habiliments, forged a system, exclusive, dark 
and bigoted, vrith scarce a trace of original purity and 
loveliness. 

From this view of the state of the world, we may 
adopt the language of John the Divine and say, "No' 
man in heaven, nor in earth, nor under the earth, was 
able to open the Book " of truth, <*nor to look thereon." 
And like the tender-hearted disciple, the lovera of wis- 
dom and the friends of man, "wept much that no man 
was found worthy to open and to read the book." They 
lamented the imperfection of their knowledge, and the 
apparent impossibility of crossing that boundary on 
which they were standing, in sadness for the past, and 
despair for the future. How applicable to their condi- 
tion the words of the poet — 

" O sacred Truth I thy triumphs ceased a^rhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smilal*' 

Does darkness follow an eclipse i>f that sun, which m- 
lightens and animates the natural world ? How great, 
then, the gloom which shrouded mankind, when the 
glorious orb of Truth withdraw its rays, and disappear- 
ed from the hemisphere of mortals — ascending far aloft 
and re-commingiing its splendor with the fiideless efful- 
gence of the eternal Throne ! If we, in the meridian 
glory of the Oospel day, complain of a want of light, 
and of the limitedness of our vision, how keen must 
have been the regrets of those, who painfully conscious 
of their darkness, knew not the means of enlighten- 
ment, and upon whose doubtful path-way there twin- 
kled but a faint glimmering at best of the far-off lumi- 
nary! 

But divine truth was not to remain for ever a sealed 
mystery. Though priests and philosophera, and 

"Old grey-haired sages, who had spent 
Their lives, sequestered In some lonely grot," 

had confessed their incapacity, and been struck dumb, 
like the magicians of Babylon when they looked upon 
the hand-writing on the palace walls of Belshazzar; yet 
conclude not thence that there was no one to be found 
worthy to open and to read the book of truth. "The 
Lion of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed to open the 
book, and to loose the seven seals thereof." The vail 
has been removed; doubt has been put to flight; the 
mystery has been solved; the question of Pilate, so oft 
and so vainly repeated, "What is truth 1" has been tri- 
lUnphantly answered. For this purpose came the di- 
vine Instructor into the world, that he might bear wit- 
ness unto the truth, that he might open the glowing 
pages of the truthful record to the inquiring eye of man. 
I The Lord Jesus Christ spoke as never man spake. 
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Never before were tnith end error so nicely lepareted, 
end eo exactly defined. He tooched no inbject with- 
out pouring upon it e bleze of light ; to eTcry objection 
he geve an immediate answer; with every difficulty, 
there came a simultaneous solution; no inquirer ap- 
proached him in vain for instruction. The Jews were 
astonished at the extent of his information, the profun- 
dity of his wisdom, the boldness of his conceptions, the 
novelty of his discoveries, and the dignity of his lan- 
guage. Henee they inquired, ** Whence hath this man 
letters, having never learned!" The great Teacher 
needed not the tuition of man; he approached not the 
schools of human instruction; he lingered not with the 
sons of science in the groves of the Academy; he turn- 
ed from the halls of philosophy, and partook of the tree 
of knowledge, and drank at the living fountain of eter- 
nal Truth. And of the exhaustless stores of his hoard- 
ed and inherent wisdom, hath he imparted to us «to 
make us wise unto salvation.*' 

We who stand in the iull-oibed radiance of this glo- 
rious Bun, and are permitted to sit at the feet of this 
illustrious Instructor, are inducted intp the kingdom of 
spiritual light and knowledge. Spiritual subjects are 
brought within the range of our comprehension, and 
we are enaUed to undentand '* those things which be- 
long to our peace." In a word, truth is taught — pure, 
unmixed, unalloyed truth — truth without a blemidi, 
without a scar, without a wrinkle, without a spot — 
truth, which neither the rage of demons, nor the lapse 
of revolving yean can felsify or deface; to which ages 
in their flight are but as triumfrfial cars, bearing it on- 
ward to its vindication and its victory ; which shall stand 
unmoved and unhurt amid the *< wreck of matter and 
the crush of worlds," and be attested by the i^yproving 
aeal of the final Judge! 

Fiitaborough, N. C.,Ji*hf, 1841. 



MARRIAGE. 

DiFTxaxircxs of opinion, and taste, and infirmities 
of temper, ought, in some measure, to be anticipated ; 
and the duties of the married state to be entered upon 
with the expectation that they will require eonee»shn 
and taeri/ice. 

Temper, while it has a very material bearing on the 
complexion of domestic life, is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult point of any to ascertain. It is not always the ap- 
parently good-humored, who have the most agreeable 
temper; neither the seemingly severe who are always 
the most hard to please. Not unfrequently the latter 
are, to those they love, the most uniformly tender; and 
are less subject to caprice, than others who appear more 

indulgent 

Similar tempers are not always the most suitsble. 
On the contrary, as attachment often springs up be- 
tween persons of dissimilar dispositions, so the points 
in which they difier at times, appear to suit them spe- 
eially to each other. The sanguine is chastened by the 
sober; and again, the hopeful spirit cheers the anxious 
and desponding. A temper not easily disturbed, allays 
Vot.II.— 3 



the heat of one which is irritable ; an^ if the easiness 
of the former borders on carelessness or indolence, it 
may be rendered more alert and scrupulous by the sen- 
sitiveness vrith which it is associated. 

The tastes and pursuits of married persons must also, 
it is evident, be mutually of much importance. In 
these, similarity is, in some respects, desirable ; suita^ 
bility almost essential. Taste, in its extensive sense, 
bears on almost every particular of conduct It has so 
much to do with the minutis of life, that, where tastes 
are wholly dissimilar, they must perpetually be offend- 
ing one another. 

A mutual preference seems, itself, a guaranty for 
similarity in taste. Still, it is sometimes difficult to 
conjecture what attraction can have drawn together per- 
sons so little capable of sympathy. Perhaps it will be 
said that such pain an happier than might be expected. 
But if some license be allowed for dissimilarity in mat- 
ten of taste, if the coalition may even be, to an extent, 
mutually beneficial, so that the fiistidioulr become less 
critical, the over-rafined mora simple, the exclusive more 
liberal, by association with a counteracting bias, the 
difference should be in measure, rather than in kind; 
or, at least, there should be no jarring, even in the dis- 
agreement 

A certain diversity in married penons is intended by 
nature, and is favorable to mutual improvement The 
sedentary student vrill be 'agreeably enlivened by his 
vivacious partner, if her vivadty be the expression of 
an intelligent mind; and the woman of elegant accom- 
plishment will receive from the superior sense and more 
valuable attainments of her husband, a higher tone, 
and will herself be stimulated to advance by her desire 
of assimilating herself to him. And here it may be 
observed, that similarity of pursuit, may possibly bring 
together persons otherwise unsuitable. There is a pe- 
culiar fescination in sympathy; and, in ordinary social 
intercourse, if we find we have a point exclusively in 
common with any individual, the attraction has a pecu- 
liar force. It has not unfrequently been the basis of 
an attachment which should have rested upon general 
grounds. For it is not because voices may blend well 
in a duet, or the flute harmonize with the pisno-forte, 
because the cottage or the school may be visited with 
mutual interest, that there is a promise of harmony for 
life, or an assurance of congeniality on points involving 
daily interests. Inquiry, therefore, should be directed 
far more to accordance of character, than to similarity 
upon special points. 

If the union be not congenial, no motive of an ex- 
trinsic nature should persuade to it For, as it is the 
part of woman to adapt herself to her husband, let her 
ascertain, while still she is at liberty, that such conform- 
ity will be easy to her; that his opinions are generally 
of the same tone with hera ; that his temper is suitable 
to hen; that his pursuits are not distasteful to her, and 
above all, that his affection is for Aerw(f— having the 
permanency of a principle, rather than the transitori- 
nesa of a passion, based upon acquaintance with her 
character, and upon suitable qualities in his own. For 
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such attachment, when really conceiTed, a woman can 
scarcely be too grateful. It is the offering of a virtuous 
heart — a tribute willingly rendered to the object of its 
preference; it is the link appointed by the Author of 
all good, to bind together the twin soub which he has 
formed for union. Surely it may be said that such sym- 
pathy is one of the choicest gifts of Heaven — ^an influ- 
ence which, when it does bless the upward journey, is 
as an emanation from the fountain of bliss, and is a 
promise of a holier bond, when love will be perfected. — 
Lady of Refinement. 



Original. 
THE GREEK CL ASSIC fe. — N O. I. 

BT OSOBOS WATKBMAK, JR. 

BiFOHE entering upon a review of the classic wri- 
ters of Greece, a brief outline of the history of that 
country may not be deemed inappropriate, by the read- 
ers of the Repository. ' 

From the 2d verse of the lOth chapter of Genesis, 
we find that the fourth son of Japheth was Javan ; and 
from the 5th verse we learn that *' by these (i. e., the 
sons of Javan) were the isles of the Gentiles divided 
in their lands." The tradition is a very ancient one, 
that the isles here spoken of were the Grecian isles; 
and that the Grecians derived their name of lonians 
(or Javanim) from their great progenitor, Javan. 
This tradition is not without support from the sacred 
writings. In Dan. viii, 21 ; x, 20; and xi, 2, we find 
the king, prince, a^d realm of Grecia (Hebrew, Jatav) 
mentioned. In Joel iii, 6, the Grecians are called Ja- 
vanim, or descendants of Javan; and again in Zech. 
ix, 13, their country is called Javan, or Greece. From 
these facts it seems evident that this country was orig- 
inally settled by the descendants of this son of Japheth. 

The Athenians, however, give a very difierent account 
of their origin. They claim to have been as old as the 
soil on which they lived. On this account they called 
themselves Autockihentet, (Avrox^vrKt) which means 
persons produced out of the soil they inhabit; alluding 
to an idea, prevalent in ancient times, that all animated 
nature sprung from a common source — ^the earth. In 
allusion to the same idea, they sometimes called them- 
selves TeitigeBf iTrrrryn,) or grasshoppers. "And 
some of them wore grasshoppers of gold, binding them 
their hair, as badges of honor, and marks to distin- 
guish them from others of later duration, and less noble 
extraction, because those insects were believed to be 
generated out of the ground." 

Of the early history of the Grecian states, with the 
exception of Attica, of which Athens was the capital, 
we know but little. They were generally, at least in 
in their early history, independent of each other, and 
acted independently, except in times of public danger, 
or to avenge a public injury, when (as in the case of 
the war with Troy) they acted in a confederate capac- 
ity. 
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Of Attica but little is known prior to the reign of 
Cecrops, who gathered the people together into one 
body, but not, however, into one city, and became their 
king. This probably took place, according to the best 
chronology of those times, about two hundred years 
afler the deluge, or 2150 before Christ At this time 
the regal and sacerdotal office were generally united. 
Cecrops divided the people into four tribes, and laid 
the foundation of a city which afterwards became the 
capital of the state, and "the eye of Greece.*' 

After Cecrops, followed a succession of thirty kings» 
who ruled Athens for a period of 7d4 years. Codnu^ 
the last of this line, was a brave and patriotic man. 
During his reign Attica was attacked by the Spartans, 
a neighboring kingdom. The oracle being consulted, 
returned answer that the invaders would be successful 
if they did not kill the Athenian king — " whereupon, 
Codrus, preferring his country*s safety to his own life, 
disguised himself in the habit of a peasant, and went 
to a place not far from the enemy's camp, where, j>ick- 
ing a quarrel with some of them, he obtained the death 
which he so much desired. The Athenians, being ad- 
vertised of what had happened, sent a herald to the 
enemy to demand the body of their king, who were so 
much dishearted by this unexpected accident, that they 
immediately broke up their camp, and lefl off their en- 
terprise, without striking another blow." 

The Athenians fearing that they should never have 
another king so worthy, out of respect to his memory 
abolished the regal office, and instituted a republican 
form of government, which, for many years, was ad- 
ministered by ten individuals, annually appointed, and 
styled the deeenial arthonM* Solon, an archon and leg- 
islator, about the year 593, B. C, introduced a new 
state constitution, which was adopted by (he people, and 
continued, with little alteration, the law of the land so 
long as Athens maintained her liberties. 

In the year 504, before Christ, some Grecian colonies 
in Asia Mmor rebelled against the government of Da- 
rius, King of Persia. In this rebellion they were as- 
sisted by their brethren of European Greece, and par- 
ticularly by Athens. This conduct greatly enraged 
the Persian monarch, and he determined to punish such 
anrogante in a summary maimer. With an army of 
half a million, under Datis and Artaphemes, two of his 
most experienced generals, he invaded Greece. Hav- 
ing made some few conquests, which were well secured 
by strong garrisons, he proceeded with 100,000 infan- 
try and a proportionate number of cavalry, towards 
Athens, and landed on the shores of Marathon. Here, 
under the prudent guidance of Miltiades, with an army 
of only 10,000 freem^ and as many armed slaves, the 
Athenians and their allies met and completely van- 
quished them. The marble which the self-confident 
Persians had brought with them for the erection of a 
monument in honor of their anticipated conquest, was 
taken from them, and upon it the victorious Athenians 
inscribed the memento of their own preservation ! 

The intelligence of this event only served to exas- 
perate still more the already enraged spirit of the Per- 
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ri^n government Internal commotions, however, de- 
layed a second invasion for more than ten years. At 
the expiration of that period, Xerxes, vrho, by the death 
of Darius, had succeeded to the throne of the Persian 
empire, having subdued all insurrectionary movements 
among his subjects, turned his attention towards Greece, 
and determined to inflict upon her a severe punishment 
for her former conduct With an army of 2,000,000 
disciplined troops, and a still greater number of attend- 
ants, amounting in all to nearly 5,000,000, he crossed 
the Hellespont to execute his bloody purpose upon his 
devoted victims. Against this formidable invader the 
confederated states raised an efiective force of 60,000 
freemen and a larger number of armed slaves. A de- 
tachment of about 18,000 were sent to guard the straits 
of Thermopyle, the chief entrance from Thessaly — 
through which it was supposed the enemy would seek 
to enter. Here the invaders were met, and a severer 
battle, or one which reflected greater glory upon the 
Grecian arms, was never fought Had not the allied 
forces been most treacherously betrayed by professed 
friends, Xerxes, with his proud army, could never have 
afiected an entrance. Although defeated, they achieved 
a gloiy for patriotic Greece which will never fade while 
the love of liberty shall swell a single human breast; 
and the name of Leonidas, associated as it ever must 
be with his little band of three hundred faithful foIlow> 
era, will be honored and revered while the narrow straits 
of Thermopylai exist, or tongue be found to tell the 
story of Spartan bravery ! This battle was only the 
presage of still greater disasters which befell the haugh- 
ty invader. Defeated, both by land and sea, he at 
length returned home in disgrace, leaving his general, 
Mardonius, to do what he found himself inadequate to 
perform. At the battle of Plataea, which concluded 
this bloody tragedy, he also was completely defeated, 
and of an army of 200,000, left under his command, 
not 2,000 escaped. 

Thus disgracefully ended an invasion which threat- 
ened a complete destruction to all the Grecian name. 
The glory of the victory was claimed by Athens and 
Sparta, as they had taken the lead in all the trials and 
dangers, being assisted by the other states only as allies. 
Being thus claimed, it was turned by each of these am- 
bitious republics to her own private beneflt The spirit 
of rivalry, which had formerly been cherished between 
them, and laid aside only in time of mutual danger, 
now, when that danger was removed, manifested itself 
with increased virulence. Athens claimed and for 
many yean maintained the proud title of " Mistress of 
the aeast*' and by the size of her navy, and the skill of 
her marinen, was enabled to extend her dominions on 
eveiy side; while the arms of Sparta were everywhere 
crowned with success. This spirit of rivalry and jeal- 
ousy was carried on until, by its insolence, it involved 
the whole of Peloponessus in a civil war of twenty- 
seven years' duration, which eventuated in the entire 
subversion, for a time, of the Athenian democracy, and 
the suppression of free principles throughout the Gre- 
cian territories. 



This state of things did not long continue. Sparta, 
as soon as she found herself without a rival, began to 
manliest her haughty spirit towards all her dependen- 
cies by severe exactions of money and troops. These 
exactions were endured for a time until forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue. Then rebellion followed revolt 
in quick succession, by which Athens and several other 
states recovered their former independence. During 
these civil commotions Thebes arose to the height of 
power and glory. Under the guiding hand of the vir- 
tuous and energetic Epaminondas, she, in the course 
of a very few years, liecame the rival of both Athens 
and Sparta. The haughty spirit of the latter, unbroken 
by the successful rebellion of Athens and other states, 
sought to crush the rising power of her youthful rivaL 
But in the fatal battle of Leudra she was stript of all 
her glory, and made to drink to the dregs that cup which 
she had so often mingled for others. Thus the whole 
country exhibited a scene of civil discord, which most 
successfully prepared the way for the encroachment of 
Philip of Macedon, and the final overthrow of Grecian 
liberty. 

That designing prince, by intrigue, first gained the 
good wUl of Athens and Thebes, which latter was at 
that time in the meridian of her glory. Through her 
influence Macedon became a member of the Grecian 
confederacy, and consequently entitled to a representa- 
tion in the Amphyctionic Council, a body composed of 
delegates ftt>m each state, and which met at stated peri- 
ods to regulate every thing throughout the land con« 
nected with religion and the worship of the gods. Soon 
after her admission, this council, at the instigation of 
some of the emissaries of Philip, denounced the ven- 
geance of Heaven against the Locrians — the inhabi* 
tants of one of the smaller states — for cultivating cer- 
tain portions of territory previously dedicated to sacred 
purposes. Immediate war was consequently declared 
against the sacraligious nation. The emissaries of 
Philip succeeded in obtaining for him the chief com- 
mand of the united forces. Under his guidance the 
guilty partidpatora were defeated, and their cities taken. 
But the appointment of Philip as general of the Am- 
pbyctions only prepared the way more completely for 
the consummation of his own designs. Demosthenes, 
alarmed at the continual encroachments of the Mace- 
donian power, urged his countrymen, with all the 
strength of patriotic eloquence, to banish their inactiv- 
ity, and arise to the rescue of their liberties — assuring 
them that if they would, even then, act with vigor, they 
might successfuly check their powerful and insidious 
enemy, but if they remained inactive only a litik longer, 
the most vigorous efforts would then prove unavailing. 
His eloquence and his patriotism partially succeeded. 
An army was raised, consisting of Athenians and a 
small number of allies firom the different states. Unan- 
imity of feeling and action, however, nowhere existed, 
except among their enemies. A final battle was fought 
at Cheronaea, in which the confedentes were defeated, 
and a common sepulchre contained the slain of Chero- 
naea and the liberties of Greece! 

ft 
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It is not our purpose at this time to institute en in- 
quiry into the true causes which operated in bringing 
about this melancholy issue. There was one, however, 
which doubtless exerted a great but silent and almost 
imperceptible influence, and which, in concluding this 
sketch, we may be permitted to mention. It is to be 
found in the domestic institutions of the family* Du- 
ring the heroic ages of Crreece woman was the beloved 
and cherished companion of man. When the duties 
of the field called him away from the domestic fireside 
he parted with painful feelings from the £uthfiil partic- 
ipant of his joys and sorrows, and the time of his re- 
turn was anticipated with emotions of unmingled pleas- 
ure. Their children, too, were taught by precept, by 
example, and by the fear of the gods, to love and ven- 
erate each with equal ardor. As the heroic institutions 
gradually gave way to others, perhaps more refined in 
appearance, but often less pure in principle, woman lost 
her high but appropriate place in society. Throughout 
the Grecian republics female character was degraded, 
and her influence despised. Her husband ceased to 
regard her as a companion, and viewed her only as an 
inferior, competent for nothing but the menial duties of 
the household. The son, taught by the precept and 
example of the father, early learned to despise Uie au- 
thority and influence of that being who watched over 
his helpless infancy, and with maternal fondness antici- 
pated every want of his youthful days. To ascertain the 
consequence which must ensue from such a course of 
conduct let us apply the same principles of action to 
our country. Let the wife and mother here lose her 
present standing in society — a standing guarantied to 
her only by thx Biblx — let her be reduced to aU the de- 
gradation and misery incident to a debasing supersti- 
tion — let her children despise her, her husband oppress 
her, and let her seek in vain for any redress firom the 
hws and institutions of her country — ^let all these take 
place, and how long should we enjoy the present happy 
^stem of government under which we live? How 
long would it be before anarchy and misrule, like an 
overflowing stream, would sweep us away, leaving no 
other epitaph than that inscribed upon broken colonades 
and stupendous ruins? Let the history of the world 
answer this question, while the destruction of Grecian 
Mberty shall echo the reply ! 



Original. 
SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 

Life is sustained by fleeting breath — 

O, mark its transient stay ! 
For He who gave it sufiers Death 

To take that breath away. 
How should we then the moments prize. 

That God to us has given. 
And use them, so Uiat we may rise 

To dwell with him in heaven. 

Maat. 
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AFFLICTIONS. 

Wutar all the mercies of my God 

Encompassed me around. 
Ere I had felt affliction's rod, 
My feet the path with sinners trod— 

My heart to earth was bound. 

But when in judgment he withdrew 
. The blessings he had lent. 
And all my schemes of bliss o*erthrew— 
My stubborn spirit to subdue. 
And teach me to repent, 

O, then, with broken, contrite heart. 

First at his feet I lay. 
Like leper foul in every part, 
And agonized with guilt's own smart. 

Yet still afiraid to pray. 

Then God in mercy raised me up 

With his almighty arm, 
Grace offend me salvatioh's cup. 
And Christ came in with me to sup, 

And spake my bosom calm. 

Twas then his Spirit warmed my breast. 

And quickened every power: 
I entertained the heavenly guest. 
And found in Jesus that sweet rest 

Which was unknown before. 

What shall I render to thee. Lord, 

For all these merdes given? 
Who ofiered first the great reward. 
Then loosed on earth love's silver chord, 

To make it fast in heaven. 

My <* broken dstems" I forsake. 

And patient wait thy will ; 
No idols now my heart shall make. 
Lest thou in mercy ^ouldst not break. 

And I should perish still. 

COKKSLIA AueUSTA. 



GOD'S MESSENGER. 

Sbrafrs flash in flames along, 

Cherubim his way prepare. 
Hark ! their rustling pinions strong 

Thunder on the troubled air! 
Loud as ocean's stormy roar 
Breaking on the cavem'd shore. 

From a cloud by whiriwind's driven, 
Dark, surcharged from borean skies^ 

Brightness as of amber heaven. 
Fiery forms resplendent rise. 

Broad their bumish'd wings display. 

Speed as lightnings on their way. 

Bvutxau 
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Original.. 
READINGS FOR THB YOUNG. 

BT CAKOLIITB K. BUBHOUOH. 

That ''theBchool-m&Bter is abroad/' is an observar 
tion which meets us on every page, which has been so 
often leiterated that it is now an established truism. 
Though allowed by all, as regards the puijMse of edu- 
cation, still are its methods sometimes to be questioned. 
One particular to which we would except, is the litera- 
ry style of the day; and especially that which is provi- 
ded for the ladies. And in the books usually addressed 
to them we find a falling off fix>m the spirit and sense 
of literature, as well as £rom the canons of composi- 
tion. We read that at the date of something less than 
half a century ago, there prevailed in England (from 
whence we then imported our readings) a style of tit- 
erature, which, in the popular sense, was exceedingly 
faul^ — that, in particular, which, as I have observed, 
was intended for the ladies. Poetry, so called, was 
much preferred to prose; and a school of the former, 
then in vogue, was styled the Delia Cruscan school — 
of which the characteristics were an affected and over- 
wrought sentimentaUty, hyperbole, panegyric, with 
high-flown epithets, and an inflated soaring, which 
often, like a balloon out of ballast, came down much 
faster than it went up, and ended in a complete bathos. 
In this there was, with some vivacity, much weakness 
and hardly any truth at all. The homeliness of plain, 
didactic truth-telling were an offering unsuited to ladies, 
unmeet for gentlemen to proffer. Sach was the cur- 
rent literature of the day. 

The volumes of the best British poets were lying on 
the shelves, and also of the standard prose writers. But 
a present and forth-coming Uterature every age will daim, 
not as its best, but as its best suited. Its occasional al- 
lumon, its timely discusnon, its pointed and specific re- 
bukings are both more lively and more interesting than 
are the broader and loftier teachings of a past day, par- 
tially vailed as they are, too, in the distance. 

The day of the Spectator, the Guardian, and the 
Tattlers was already past — ^their pages were only occa- 
sionally resorted to, and their homilies consulted in ca- 
ses of dilemma beyond the present resource— a sort of 
holyday reference, much too good and too wise for com- 
mon use. Their authors were known to be men of ex- 
traordinary genius — ^too much beyond their readers to 
answer to the general want. 

It has been observed that the literary taste varies and 
becomes changed about once in thirty years. This, I 
suppose, is conformed to that natural data which allows 
that space of time as a specific division of each gener- 
ation of mankind. However it was, the current litera- 
ture of that day was not as good as it had been, and 
of course it provoked comment, and worked a reform. 
But, alas! it would seem that this reform is itself be- 
come almost obliterated, and that the present loose, 
•lip-shod, burlesque mode of writing is sweeping away 
its last vestiges. 



I have referred to English Uterature, as being identi- 
cal with our own— indeed, at the date indicated, it was 
the very same, with hardly a reprint on our side of the 
water. But about that date, perhaps, technical educa- 
tion was commenced in our own country, which has 
resulted in the means and in a literature of our own; 
at least in a current Uterature, addressed to the popu- 
lar patronage, if not to the popular wants of our nad- 
ers. This is done mostly through the periodicals of 
the day. And shaU we not out of these be able at 
least to select such reading as befits our repubUcan 
youth — such as shall instruct and suflice, by informa- 
tion contained, and at the same time that it shaU be 
made sufficiently engaging to attract and fix their re- 
gard! I should fear that in general we could not. 
Magazinists hold a responsible station — a station in 
which the Uterary editorship is by no means the highest 
concern ; and when these works are so conducted as 
to make that idea apparent, there is a betrayal of the 
trust implied — ^it is as much as any the young who 
read these books. Some of these may possibly be able 
to criticise the mere style; yet would they not be able 
to detect the implicated principles and the lapsed moral- 
ities which the narrative might embody. Also there is 
too much aping of European writers — ^not by any 
means the best of their country — the magazinists. It 
should be remembered that every narrator of trifles has 
not the genius of a Boz to render trifles of moment. 
His strong sense and his just views redeem his pages 
from the charge of frivolity ; yet surely for style we 
may find many a better model than is Mr. Dickens. The 
grotesque caricature which he affects in the showing 
off of popular absurdity is a case almost specific to it- 
self — a case in which dignity is not called for — in 
which grimace is recognized as a mask assumed, and is 
more effectual in a derisive rebuking of folly than can 
be done by the reality, which it conceals. The Pick- 
wick school, though requiring uncommon capacity in the 
writers, is, nevertheless, the favorite vogue of Uie day. 
Could its spirit as well as its seemings be imitated, there 
would bo no call for reprehension. But devoid of the 
former, its grotesque exhibitings serve only to deform 
the imagination, and to misguide the taste. Few wri- 
ters can trifle with impunity. In many of the maudlin 
extravagant fictions of the day, it is the sense of nov- 
elty alone that is addressed — ^that sense so prevalent in 
youth, and which it should be our effort to repress and 
not to foster. 

Which, precisely, say you, are these denounced 
books 1 where are they to be found? We submit a 
few tests by which to designate them. Turn the pages 
and see whether the subjects assumed are important or 
trivial. Scan them and see whether the mind and the 
heart, or mostly the fancy is addressed. See if the 
ideas are just to their own purpose, or whether bombast 
and epithet and verbiage fill the page. These, say you, 
are negative charges. Yes, as far as mere criticism is 
concerned, they are so ; but we would refer ourselves 
to the more positive standard of that moraUty which ad- 
mits of no negative and of no temporizing. Why, for 
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one things, is so much fiction assumedl or why, being 

fictioni can it not conform a little nearer to common 

sense and to possible life? We know that some have 

taught excellent moralities in this way. Gay, for one, 

in the introduction to his Fables, says, 

** Truth under fiction I impart, 
To weed out folly from the heart," dec. 

Our modern novelists intend no such thing. It has 
been said that though the press teems with new pro- 
ductions, yet is there nothing addressed to the people. 
Immediately will occur to the mind the five or six ex- 
ceedingly clever works, of recent date, from several of 
our countiy-women, which make honorable exception to 
this observation ; but the exception is too limited to be 
of large avail. Oar fiction is not only not conformed 
to human nature, but in republican America it as- 
sumes even the exclusiveness of "aristpcratical supe- 
riority." How absurd ! If such imitation must be at- 
tempted in actual life, yet is there worth enough in the 
thing that it should be put upon our pages and noted 
to our thought? Observe the gorgeous array of this 
lady's "superb" brocaded dress — ^her lace of ** finest 
mechlin*'— or the border of her Indian shawl, '* re- 
cherche*' in its pattern — ^the style of her «Buhl ta- 
bles"-— or her "vases of Herculaneum." Sad are we, 
in sooth, that "such things be" amidst us. But there 
is no teaching in this detail; and if they must be in the 
parlor, yet let us keep them out of the book. 

Let us look at our fine heroine. What are her man- 
ners? Either she is siipercilious and derisive, and en- 
tirely without the loveliness of kindness and of consid- 
eration, or else, perhaps, is she a sentimentalist, merely 
such, and without an idea of ever affording consolation 
to any sufferer, but only indulging in a worthless and 
barren sympathy, and aping awkwardly enough some 
better amenity of nature. And the hero shall be of a 
piece with this female specimen; for her affectation of 
sofbiess, give him bravado and swaggering. Extremity 
is alike the element of both. They have neither 
thought nor deliberation, but they jump at all their de- 
cisions. Declamation takes the place of feeling, and 
the more imminent the occasion the greater display of 
passion shall you see. In life it is not so— even in very 
fashionable life. Though the frivolity is enough, and the 
affectations and the lightness, yet is there not an entire 
barring out of nature. There is presented no monster 
of unmixed selfishness. Our figurantes, when out 
of the pageant and at home, are often found acces- 
sible to much deeper humanities and interests — albeit 
not more impassioned than are our fictitious heroines. 
Often may we notice that when there is some important 
interest at stake, the character shall draw upon its re- 
source of strength, or discretion, or judgment, or in its 
sobered mood, shall it seek the counsel and the aid of se- 
niority and experience — if no better. A Iso in natu re the 
very youthful are shielded by that timidity which is ever 
the guardian of extreme sensibility ; and when they get a 
little older, they have learned to bear with life as it is. 
Even where no stronger resource is inculcated, simple 
endurance has strengthened them. For aught I know 
S 



the arch derived its true masonry from this idea. Our 
story books, we have said, are too extravagant and 
too romantic; and if our young lady keeps pace 
with the forthcoming literature only, she has a slender 
chance of mental enlightenment But if the giri shall 
find on her mother's book shelves (and why does she 
not?) all the best standard authorities, her case may be 
better — say the British Classics— the prose and the po- 
etry — the dignified and essential poetry of every past 
age; for, with little exception, whatever was deemed 
worthy to survive, has survived. All these volumes 
she is instructed to read, and she does read. But no 
very young girl will at once form a taste out of these. 
The nurture is too strong for her. At present it an- 
swers for her holyday feast, not for her diet. Yet by 
and by, these being auxiliary, she will arrive at a taste. 
She will attain a right preference of these, by having 
compared with them and rejected many lively, enga- 
ging, seasonable things, which were very inferior — ^for 
awhile she will prefer the latter, as her usual reading, 
because they treat of manners and customs, and per- 
sons now living, (if tolerably good in their way,) and 
this is the hold which they have upon her indiscrimi- 
nating sympathy. Also, the better authors are staid 
and didactic, and a little unsuited to her present wants, 
as beyond her present apprehensions. She has not yet 
arrived at that time when discipline of mind or of heart 
seems at all necessary to her. Because these both, in 
her own case, are running their outward course, with 
not one inverted glance — not one momentary retrospec- 
tion, and especially without one single induction of 
seliP-cognizance. No consolation is yet wanted; for the 
world has not yet been tried. Still the amusement of 
reading is occasionally and perhaps often desired ; yet 
from the current literature of the day (I may say the 
fancy literature) more than of any past day — does it 
require of us to make a careful selection — a selection 
of limited engrossment and of large exclusion. Yet 
our young lady with the Ubrary fares a thousand times 
better than the hapless girl without such reference, and 
who makes her taste, such as it may be, out of the pres- 
ent models only. Why, say you, with all the better fa- 
cilities of knowledge, shall the writers of the present day 
be inferior to those of an earlier period ? I can give no 
good reason, truly. But I can assert that (as &r as our 
pointing goes) it is so. A certain style prevails. And 
fashion, which ever dictated to the external head, has 
by a sort of Symmes' philosophy penetrated to the int^ 
rior, and with very little advantage; for unspared is 
she there. Why, seriously, should so many with betp 
ter minds and juster judgments yet conform themselves 
to a standard so deteriorating, I know not But a large 
proportion do so. 

I believe myself to be liberal in the allowance of en- 
tertainment and of liveliness, which I would accord to 
the young, should I cater for their tastes. I would 
grant a good proportion of what would suffice for the 
healthiness and gratification of that spirit of hilarity 
which is neither an afifectation nor a perversion of the 
youthful character. Yet in considering this want in 
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youth, I would much sooner satisfy its cniTings by the 
sauihle pleasures of spectacles, and attendance on pub- 
lic occasions than I would by the more insidious and 
beguiling delights of a false literature. In the former 
case the reciprocities are too general to be very mischiev- 
ous, and too versatile to be very absorbing or to engen- 
der fixed rules of liking. Their influences, like them- 
■elves, are extraneous, and are likely to pass away with 
the hour which they have consumed, and with the pa- 
geant which has presented them. These, too, were to 
be eschewed — ^but rather as idlenesses which hinder the 
mind than as dangerous by furnishing it with a wicked 
principle of engrossment Not such is the efiect of 
improper reading — ^it goes much deeper — ^the ideas in- 
culcated are received into the mind and the heart, and 
sedulously should we guard, lest they stain and attaint 
them. Let us impart of purity and tiuth to ihe inno- 
cent bosom. 

Appropos of periodicals — ^your Ladies' Repository, 
Mr. Editor, though generally acceptable, (and I truly 
beHeve not obnoxious to any one of my objections,) has 
nevertheless not escaped animadversion ; and this from 
a critic, who, in noticing the first number of the work, 
evinced a great want of candor. 

The adage says, **new brooms sweep clean" — ^new 
pens, we think, do not; for most writers do much better 
by the occasional exercise than in the lapse of practice. 
Your first number was presented by this writer to the 
public through the medium of a selection, purporting to 
be ''about a fair sample of the whole," but which, we 
think was by no means average to the whole contents. 
This observing was untimely, unfriendly, and unfair. 
The piece selected was written by a very young lady, 
quite the junior amongst all your contributors ; and sure- 
ly it were invidious to compare her ability with that of 
practiced writers of double or treble her years, as is 
mostly the case in your book. "Then why," it might 
be said, ''receive her contributions at alii" We think 
it proper that a work of this sort, read by herself and 
those of her age, should, in every sense, be accessible to 
such. It stimulates to literary exertion; and, whether 
their offerings are regularly inserted or not, it is a meth- 
od of improvement and of production. If the young 
lady's piece had contained any feature of frivolity, it 
would have been thrown out But this was not the 
case; and although her assumptions are not specific to 
her subject, nor her deductions syllogistically regular, 
yet as the ideas are substantially just, and the compo- 
sition is correct, we think it a good production from a 
tyro of the quill. But not so, as we have said, is it a 
fair sample of your work— of which let us recapitulate 
as many of the lengthy articles, as comprise three-fourths 
or more of its contents, viz: A treating on Physical 
Science, by F. Merrick, very suitably prepared for the 
Ladies' Repository, being introduced by a short text his- 
toiy of each variety engrossed. A treatise on Female 
Education, by Caleb Atwater, a well known name, and 
sometime a writer for Silliman's Journal and other works 
of note. The Emperor's Birth-day, by Rev. D. P. Kid- 
der, comprising a short narrative interesting, albeit of 



royalty, to us, of the western continent — ^veiy agreeably 
written, and which commences thus: "The 2d of De- 
cember is distinguished in the annals of royalty as the 
birth-day of the first and only native sovereign (with 
comment) of the new world." A piece on Fashion, 
written with the true spirit and subtle ideality which 
its subject claims, and which has given to this "aiiy 
nothing" a "local habitation and a name," by Q., who 
is indeed a very respectable Quid Nunc. Self-Cultiva- 
tion, by the Rev. Imac Ebbert This, as its name would 
import, is an argument by induction. Its truth is at- 
tested by its acceptance in that court of appeal from 
which there is no rq)eal, namely, in the court and by 
the evidence of internal conviction. Arguing with Fe- 
males, by the Rev. C. Elliott, editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate. The candor of his argument 
shows at on<» the scope and the depth of mind front 
whence the precious things of mind are to be had. 
Female Influonce. The allowings — ^not concedings— > 
of this writer, are almost identical with those of the 
last named; and the subject being similar, each has 
produced, without collusion, the same result of truth. 
It is from the well known name of J. 8. Tomlinson, 
President of Augusta College. Also, which we have 
not named in their order, are two lengthy articles, one 
on Reading, and one on The Nativity, with several 
shorter ones by the Editor, and on which we do not 
here comment The book contains many other good 
pieces, all severally much shorter than those jioticed. 

Can we suppose the production of a girl of seventeen 
to be a lair average with the compositions of such indi- 
viduals as I have mentioned 1 Your work was present- 
ed not to advantage in that first showing; yet it seems 
the notice was professedly eulogistic, and is now claim- 
ed to have been friendly and laudatoiy to the Reposito- 
ry. Here, in the valley of the MissiBsippi, no damage 
has accrued in consequence. We are happy to add 
what we know, that its contribution Ust has had several 
valuable accessions — occasionally of a writer whose 
argpiment is of twenty cwt power.* Abo, the sub- 
scription Ust shows that its writers are properly esti- 
mated, where properly known. Supported by this pub- 
lic suffrage, you may fidrly claim readers of a class 
with its 'writers, (as named,) and also, I am happy and 
confident in the asseition, that its pages afford not only 
an instructive, but also a safe and not unentertaining 
pastime to my class of youthful readen. 

In observing upon the writer in question we would 
say that if we impute obliquity of judgment, then do 
we excuse the inadvertent error; but if sinister purpose 
were the origin of this fiilse showing, then do we con- 
tent ourselves that the motive has fidlen short of its 
intended effect, and has done slight injury to the La- 
dies' Repository. 



* See April No., Vol. I, p. 106. 



Thxbs are only two things in whidi the false pro- 
fessors of all religions have agreed; to prosecute all 
other sects, and to plunder their own. 

2 
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"SWEET HOME." 



Original. 
"SWEET HOME." 

BT MRS. J. A. STUBTEVAFT. 

<<Even 10 it ifl where'er we nnge, 
Throughout this world of care and change. 
Though Fancy every prospect gild, 
And Fortune write each wish fulfill'd, 
Still, pausing 'mid our varied track. 
To childhood's realm we Uim us l>ack." 

What magic in the word home ! It is the talismsn 
of thousands. The man of business, tossed about by 
the caprices of fortune, to-daj possessed of a princely 
estate, to-morrow a bankrupt, with character maligned, 
accused of knavery and crimes of which he is inno- 
cent, turns to the gentle endearments of home to find 
repose from distracting care — ^it is all that a Pithless 
world has left him. The traveler, fitr away from his 
native hills, would annihilate time and distance, that he 
might look upon his own sunny home; that he might 
meet the smiling welcome of wife and children, and 
hear the joyous laugh of the cherub group which glad- 
den his fireside. The stranger who roams a wanderer 
in a distant land, when met by cold complacency or 
chilling neglect, stUls the throbbings of his heart with 
sweet thoughts of home. The laborer hies firom his 
work — weary indeed — but weariness vanishes when the 
setting sun shines upon him in his own cottage door. 
He forgets that his is a life of toil, and proudly asks for 
nothing but his own sweet home. The refugee from 
justice, whose soul is dark with crime, pauses in his 
mad career, when home with its quiet scenes is por^ 
trayed. He recalls the time when a light-hearted boy 
he rambled over his father's fields, and formed many 
plans of future usefulness— his ambitious spirit was in- 
spired with high hopes of future honor. He was once 
a cherished son — a father's pride — his first-born — a do- 



lost O, that holy thoughts of home might win back 
the wretched one to hope and heaven ! 

How prone are mankind to turn to the homes of 
their childhood, to live over each well remembered 
scene ! Those days are dear to the man in middle life, 
and the old man in his dotage weeps over them. I love 
to think of my home as it was when my heart was 
buoyant with hope, before I knew that the bright vis- 
ions which my fancy drew could be clouded by the dark 
realities of life. Such thoughts are cheering as "the 
oasis to the weary traveler of the desert" I can see, 
on memory's landscape, the old school-house on the top 
of the high hill, beneath the shade of the wide-spread 
chesnut There I first learned to love my book. I 
well remember each harsh and gentle teacher — he who 
won me with kind words, and he who dispelled each 
pleasant emdtion with stem looks. There, too, is the 
hill, down which we used to ride. When the snow lay 
deep on our path, the school-boy, proud of his gallan- 
try, never passed us by. Methinks the very stones must 
be there still on which we used to walk, as homeward 
we bent our course when the school was dismissed. 
2 



The little urchin, too, is in fancy's eye, as he then stood 
with hat in hand to make his best bow to passing stran- 
ger, well paid by being called "a good boy." I should 
love to look again on the old stone fence, half pulled 
down by the idle truant in search of hunted squirrsL 
I loved at night to listen to the song of the whippowil 
as it took its stand in a porch overshadowed with honey- 
suckle. That yard, with roses and lilacs thickly set, 
seems yet blooming in beauty. I still can know the 
ghid voices of those that met me in childhood's gay 
frolics, and the faces of loved companions, dad in 
smiles, beam on me yet 

Each act of childish disobedience to her who watched 
over my infantile years comes now to remembrance, 
and with it comes, too, a mother's a£foction and untir- 
ing care. I recollect the long Sabbath day, when we 
might not laugh, or sing, or play, nor even lesson learn. 
Nought but the Bible was meet book for holy time. 
Then, too, I see the little group arranged on Sabbath 
evening to recite the Ten Commandments, or the long 
Catechism, each fiaice composed and solemn. We 
thought it quite too long, and wished the wise men 
that made it had shortened it Sweet was the hour of 
prayer, which called down blessings on my path. All 
is brightly visioned how I would often steal away, lest 
my more than sire should inculcate heavenly truth. 
Still he would follow me with prayers which took hold 
of heaven. 

Few years have passed since I left my happy home. 
They tell me it is changed — sadly changed. I will 
think of it as it was in early years, and then there will 
be nought but pleasure in the retrospect 

There is a home which is not afficted by the changes 
of this sublunary sphere. It is a home far more beau- 
tiful than any that mortal eye hath seen. Sickness and 
sorrow can have no admission there — ^thS withering 
touch of time cannot mar its loveliness, and sin can no 



ting mother and fond sisters weep over the loved and more defile the inhabitants of that glorious abode. 



There our friends dwell, whose hearts were given to 
God, and there we shall meet them in joy to part no 
more, if we fight the good fight of faith. 



Natubal good is so intimately connected with moral 
good, and natural evil with moral evil, that I am as cer- 
tain as if I heard a voice from heaven proclaim it, that 
God is on the side of virtue. He has learnt much, and 
has not lived in vain, who has practically discovered 
that most strict and necessary connection, that does, 
and will ever exist, between vice and misery, kd^ virtue 
and happiness. The greatest miracle that the Almighty 
could perform, would be to make a bad man happy, 
even in heaven: he must unparadise that blessed place 
to accomplish it In its primary signification, all vice, 
that is all excess, brings on its punishment even here. 
By certain fixed, settled, and established laws of Him 
who is the God of nature, excess of every kind de- 
stroys that constitution which temperance would pre- 
serve. The intemperate offinr up their bodies a "living 
sacrifice" to sin. 
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Original. 
PURITY OF HEART. 

Thx heart may be regarded as the fountain of thought, 
feeling, and action— especially is it ao recognized in 
Scripture. Both experience and inspiration teach, that 
according as this fountain is pure or impure, the attri- 
butes of the soul will bear the impress vof moral beauty 
or deformity, and the result of their Tarious ezerdaes 
will prove a source of hi^piness or misery. In view 
of such a result, well might the pious Psalmist exclaim, 
** Create in me a clean heart, O God!" It is not my 
intention to enforce the claims of purity of heart from 
Scripture, but only to present a few of those claims as 
revealed in the volume of nature. 

In this, as in every thing else, nature and revelation 
harmonize. Not only does the Holy Bible, in its exhip 
bitions of the spotless character of Deity as spread out 
for our imitation, and in its devdopment of reciproeal 
duties, enfince purity of heart, but the voice of univer^ 
sal nature, in its ten thousand soft whisperings, stnig^ 
gles to utter its heaven-bom language. Go view the 
star-spangled canopy of heaven, and behold its glit- 
tering diadems sparkling in the crown of night What 
say theyl What is the meaning of those soft impres- 
sions that steal so gently over the spirit as it stops to 
muse on the passing scene? Why turns the eye from 
some brightly beaming star to look into the deep foun- 
tain of the heart, to see what is passing therel Purity 
sits enthroned in yonder sky, and sheds its heavenly 
radiance down to earth. ^ Peradventure some pure ray 
has penetrated the darkness of the heart, and contrast 
awakes to meditation. Yes, purity is impressively writp 
ten in every bright luminary, which the fidger of God 
has made to glow in the firmament. They are 
silver chains of light, 
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To dnw up man's ambition to his God, ' 
And bind our chaste affections to his throne." 

or has the inspired writer passed unnoticed the purity 

^>f the heavens; for speaking of that attribute in Grod, he 

says, ^'Even the heavens are not clean in thy sight," as 

if summoning, by that comparison, the least objection»- 

ble thing in the universe. But why need we look to the 

far off evening sky to find out virtue's gentle monitors? 

They shine forth everywhere around, wherever we 

move — wherever we look. Why gaze we oft so 

thoughtfully, when stem winter shakes his hoary locks 

over the faded earth — ^when 

« ■ -the cherished fields 

Put on their winter robes of purest white.*' 

We see purity in the flakes of driven snow, and in 
the face of nature, so softly, so purely mantled. At 
such a moment, how quickly swift-winged thought con- 
trasts the immaculateness of the scene with the dark- 
ness and depravity of the human heart! Yet we may 
find, even then, a gentle promise stealing upon the 
memory, "Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be white as snow." Behold the crystal stream bursting 
forth from the cool mountun side, and murmuring along 
the verdant landscape. Nought but purity is shadowed 
forth in its pearly waters. It calls on man, noble man, 
Voii.IL— 4 



to make the seat of his affiscttons as pure as the foun- 
tain from whence its sweet waters flow. It seems to 
say. Wilt thou have a clean heart and constant peace? 
If so, drink of the pure water of salvation. It shall 
cleanse your heart, and "be in you a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life." 

Again, turn and view the flowers of the field, unfold- 
ing their spotless leaves to the pure light of heaven. 
The white lily of the valley that gently kisses the bo- 
som of the passing stream, the modest, retiring wild 
flower that blossoms upon the mossy surftce of some 
solitary cliff, are so many tokens of a holy God, and so 
many burning rebukes to the wickedness and vile afleo- 
tions of man. Each petal of Ae flowery race is a 
tongue uttering the language of chaste aflfections, and 
pleading in silent eloquence the injunction of the in- 
spired writer, ** Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life." 

In no character, however, does purity of heart shine 
forth with such lustre and impressive loveliness as in 
that of woman. By virtue of her station in life, her 
mental constitution, and her relations to society, she 
should enjoy its rich blessings. Let the intelligent 
reader, then, as ^e glances over these lines^ stop a mo- 
ment and hold converse with her own heart Let not 
the beautiful in nature be thy reprover, but go to that 
God who is the fountain of purity, and ask for a clean 
heart and a right spirit. Then, though your life be as 
the flower of the field, yet like the same, you may be 
lovely, even in death; for death has no terrors to the 
pure in heart, having the promise that "they shall see 
God." LxAimxH. 



Original. 
THE ORPHAN. 
Mt mother! year*— long tedious yeara have fled 

In sadness by. 
But still thou livest, though numhered with the dead. 

In memory; 
And many years — ^long dreary years have passed — 

Their hopes and fears. 
Since thy own sweet and soothing voice did last 

Greet thy child's eaia. 
But there is in my stricken bosom stiU, 
A chord on which that name alone can thrill. 

My mother! O, that unforgotten name 

Hath magic power. 
My nd and bursting heart's deep woes to calm 

In sorrow's hour; 
For something whispers me in accents mild 
That thou art svill a guardian for thy child. 

And O, my mother, when I come to die. 

My escort be. 
And bear my spirit to my home on high. 

To rest with thee! 
O, blessed home, where friends no more shall sever, 
But live and love, and love and live for ever/ 

S. A. C. 
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Originftl. 
LIBERIA. 

The following notice of the state and proepects of the Libe- 
ria colonies Is from a gentleman who has resided several years 
at Baasa Cove.— Bd. 

DuBiiro the last jear two companies of emigrants 
have been located in Liberia, at the interior settlements, 
and have lost none from the effects of the climate. 
Experience concurs with many other obvious reasons 
to show that the climate of Liberia is absolutely a 
veiy healthy one, and safe for the natives of this coun- 
try. The reports which have represented that coast as 
one of the most unfriendly and dangerous to the health 
of northern residents were founded on observations con- 
fined to the very limited part of the country in which 
alone they could have originated, namely, to the mouths 
of rivers and the immediate vicinity of the seacoast In 
the colony, within two or three miles of the ocean, all 
the rivers and their branches are bordered by mangrove 
swamps, which occupy about one-half of that part of 
the countiy; and the noxious exhalations from these 
•swamps are almost the only cause adverse to health in 
Liberia. The utipost extremes of heat and cold which 
were observed by the writer during a residence of four 
years in the colony, were 70° and 87°, so that there are 
at least 100° of temperature in this climate which are 
never felt in that. Emigrants to Liberia, having been 
once acclimated, there^ is very little change afterwards 
to be encountered; and this accounts for the fact that 
amoqg those who have resided a few months, even in 
the swampy district, near the coast, as little medical- 
advice is called for as in the most healthy parts of the 
state of New York. The town of Edina, at the mouth 
of the St John's river, was settled nine years ago by 
thirty-three men, shortly after their arrival in Africa. 
It is so closely invested by swamps that all the dry land 
is already appropriated to town lots. The company 
built a stockade for the defense of the place, and en- 
dured all the hardships and privations incident to the 
founding of a new settlement, and none of them have 
died by any cause referable to the climate. One was 
killed in battle, another died of consumption, and thir- 
ty-one were alive and in health on my return from the 
colony last winter. Among the acclimated population 
there is no season of general sickness, and nothing fer- 
ther is observable than a rather greater frequency of 
bilious attacks at the change from the dry to the rainy 
season. It is, however, important that those who are to 
reside in unhealthy situations on the coast should select 
the best season for their arrival, which is about the first of 
July. Fogs are very rarely seen in Liberia, and the at^ 
mosphere is as clear as in the United States. The winds 
and rains are much more regular, and in the wet season, 
as the rain generally accompanies the land breeze, which 
blows only at night, the weather is not more inconve- 
nient to laborers than it often is for entire months in 
this climate. Excellent water is everywhere abundant, 
and, in short, all the general causes affecting the health 
of the people, are in the highest degree favorable. A 



veiy large part of the mortality in the United States 
results directly from the variable character of the cli- 
mate, and it is probable that a greater difference exists 
between the healthiness of the seaooet in Liberia, and 
of the countiy only ten miles inland, than can any 
where be found here within the same limits. Although 
vegetation is astonishingly luxuriant and forms an ob- 
ject of novel interest to strangen from the temperate 
zone, yet the soil is generally a dry absorbent and grav- 
elly loam, and resembles that of New England more 
than the alluvion of the Mississippi valley. Some of 
the most fatal diwases of the East and West Indies, sudi 
as liver and bowel complaints, are almost unknown in 
the colony, and fruit may be used, to a great extent, by 
the acclimated, with impunity. A healthier people 
than the natives probably does not exist. Although 
the slave trade and the constant wan occasioned by H 
destroyed millions of the people, and generally those 
of the most valuable class, and rendered life and prop- 
erty extremely insecure, yet the country has an im- 
mense population. In the territory of Grand Bassa, 
which is forty or fifty miles square, their number is 
supposed to be 120,000, or nearly as great as that of 
(he Indians east of the Mississippi at the settlement of 
the United States. W. JoHirsox. 



Original. 
THE POET'S DEATH.* 

" 'Tis not vain— they do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies 

Mule nature mourns her worshiper, 
And celebrates his obsequies." 

Upof a stranger*s couch 

His feeble form reclined. 
And dimly shone that eye 

Where genius sat enshrined. 

^ Upon his lofty brow 

The clammy death-drop hung, 
And by his side his harp 
Lay shattered and unstrung. 

The woild*s unfeeling scorn 

Had rested on his head; 
His wreath of young renown 

Lay withering and dead. 

'Twas eve: he* bowed in awe 

At nature's altar-stone, 
To catch the sun*s last ray — 

It faded : he was gone. 

Now rest, thou child of song ! 

All nature mourns for thee ; 
And man alone could scorn 

A spark of Deity. 



* The author of these lines was very young, and he himself 
met the very end which he here describes.— Ed. 
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Original. 
SELF-CONVICTION. 

*'Coine onto me ail ye Uiat are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give yon rest" 

It waa Satutday evening, and I had returned home 
wearied, chagrined, and disappointed, from the convic- 
tion that I waa reluctantly obliged to admit that I had 
been over-reached in a bargain of considerable impor- 
tance; and where, too, I had felt doubly secure in hav- 
ing placed implicit confidence in the honraty of the in- 
dividual in question, and also in having trusted in the 
sufficiency of my own judgment to appreciate the true 
value of the purchase. Alas ! I was doul)ly deceived, 
and found I had indeed paid too dear for my hobby. 
Now, the conviction of a bad bargain, without any 
cause for self-reproach in the matter, would in other 
days have made me eloquent in the abuse of mankind. 
Even now I felt some risings of reprobation in my 
mind, that my confidence should have been so abused ; 
but this implication of self with the subject, acted as a 
complete sedative, outwardly, at least, and like casting 
oil upon the waters, it calmed the waves on the surface, 
if it could not still theur swelling below. Not being 
able to abstract my mind from the subject, I sat ailently 
revolving the purchase again and again, to catch all its 
relative aspects and bearings, until I had quite philoso- 
phized, if not christumized, myself into resignation, 
and in a quiet frame I sought my pillow. But no 
sooner were my outward senses sealed in sleep, than 
the subject again presented itself, and with all the vari- 
ations of kaleidoscopic combination, demanded a new 
hearing. Again I could not escape from the dreamy 
conviction that I had indeed been haady cheatetL So 
that after a perturbed and feverish night, I awoke on Sab- 
bath morning unrefreshed in body and unfitted in spirit 
for the enjoyment of the day. But I resolved not to 
indulge a half inclination I had to stay from church. 
So determined was I to ^ that I found myself there 
much earlier than usual. The preacher had not yet ar- 
rived, and the congregation were only beginning to col- 
lect; and coming in singly, as they mostly did, I had 
ample opportuni^ to observe and ponder upon each 
individual that entered. And, verily, it seemed to me 
to be the gathering together of the way-side hearers. 
The lame, the halt, the deaf, and the blind were there. 
Their afflictions were various, their wctni was the same, 
and a similar impulse had probably drawn them togeth- 
er—a hope that the angel of the Lord might stir the 
Gospel pool for them, and that they might step in and 
be made spiritually if not physically whole. The first 
whose infirmities I particularly noticed was an aged fe- 
male, who appeared to have lived beyond her three-score 
and ten years; for besides all the ordinary indications of 
age, ^e was lame, and came halting in with her crutch. 
After she had taken her seat, she appeared to be quite 
overcome with her ezertionsy and with the confined air 
of the church, and to gasp as it were for freer breath. 
She first wiped her fiu:e, then made use of her fan, and 
finally laid aside her bonnet, by which was exposed to 



view a face that might have been a study finr a painter. 
In it there beamed, through the shrivded featares of 
age, and physical traces of suffering, such a sui^lit ex- 
pression of spiritual triumph, that it forcibly 
me of the last poetical breathings of Cowpei^s mi 

" To Jeaue, the crown of ray hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone ; 
O, bear roe ye cherubims up, 
O wall me away to his throne I'* 

There came over her whole countenance sadi a sweet, 
chastened look of devout resignation, that my feelings 
were deeply touched ; and in comparing her situation 
with mine, and also her spiritual condition with my own, 
I felt rebuked and ashamed to call myself a Christian. 
The next who entered was also a female, aged, but not 
infirm. She hastened in with a quick, if not elastic 
step, and took a s^t just in front of me, and after rever- 
ently bowing her head in prayer, she nised her toyes to 
the pulpit as if in wonder why the preacher was so 
late. But he was not out of time— -sAe had **made 
kaste*^ to be there. She looked inquiringly about for a 
few minutes to see who had assembled, then seemed to 
call in her wandering thoughts, and settle down into a 
grateful remembrance of the past, as though she were 
counting up the mercies she had, through a long life, 
received from the hands of her Lord and Master, and 
to be looking forward to that rest that was soon to be 
hers. She was coarsely clad, and evidently belonged 
to the class, in the language of the worid, of the indi- 
gent; but she seemed to have the Scriptural riches- 
she seemed content with the humble lot assigned her. 
Again I felt rebuked, and resolved to be more feithfiil 
to Him who ''bad made me to diffei^** A third female 
now made her appearance clothed in the habiliments of 
deepest mourning. Her countenance was expressive 
of the anguith of an unaanetified bereavement. Per- 
haps the partner of many yeara had been taken away 
by a sudden stroke; or, it may be, an only child had 
died, after protracted suffering. The unregenente 
heart rebels against the removal of earthly firiends, 
under whatsoever cireumstances they may be taken. 
Whilst my fency was drawing pictures of the proba- 
bilities of her case, my eye was caught by the tremu- 
lous motion of her head ; and I now observed that un- 
less steadied by her hand it had a constant vibratory 
motion, as though her nerves had rebelled against some 
dispensation of Providence, and the Lord had ''let 
them alone*' to witness against her. • A third time I 
felt rebuked, and thanked God from the depths of my 
heart that I had been spared such a token of his dis- 
pleasure, though in days that are past, perhaps my 
spirit had been equally rebellious as hers. 

A hymn was now struck up, and another infirmity 
manifested itself. Sitting near the altar, I observed a 
man arching his hand at the back of his ear in the 
form of a trumpet, that he might catch the GKispel 
song; and I rejoiced in the reflection that there are no 
deaf ears, or blind eyes, or lame limbs in that heaven 
for which we should all strive. 

The church now began to fill with the young, and 
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tfafl giy, and the ftahionabla. Those who are not eo 
much in earnest come not so early. The preacher 
■oon arrived, and all wandering eyes were fixed on 
him. There waa nothing Tery striking in his appear- 
ance. He made a tnitable, but not a pathetic prayer, 
and it did not reach my excited feelings; but when he 
gave out that most beautiful of all hymns, 
" 0, fcr a closer walk with God,'* 
it touched, as it ever does, ^e right chord in my bosom, 
and awakened all that is good within me. I felt that 
I had wandered far from him, and that he was drawing 
me back by every fibre of my heart, and I yielded my- 
self up to the sweet influences of the Spirit. The sez^ 
vices now conmienoed. The first lesson for the morn- 
ing was somewhere m Isaiah. It ^>oke of Christ giv- 
ing sight to the blind, unstopping the deaf ear, and mar 
king the lame to vraUc, and must have been peculiarly 
acceptable to the dass of ^suflbrers, of which I have 
been speaking. We now had another of Cowper's 
touching hymns — 

*' Ood moves In a mysterious way,** 

after which the sermon commenced. But scarcely had 
the text been given out, before a messenger was seen 
hurrying into the church, and after exchanging a few 
worda with one of the brethren, they both went out to- 
gether — an indication, I thought, of suffering at home, 
sudden sicknees, perhaps, of some of his fiunily. And 
although I had no personal knowledge of him or his, my 
sympathies were awakened for them, while there came 
up vividly before me former scenes of home suffering, and 
I felt fervently thankful that this summons was not lor 
me. My feelings had been so wrought upon by all that 
I had seen and heard since I came into the church, that, 
although the sermon was but an ordinary one, rather 
doctrinal than practical^ I had listened with a right 
spirit, and proved a profitable one to me, and I returned 
to my home refireshed in spirit, and strengthened in 
every good purpose of my soul; and although I still 
viewed my purchase in the same woridly light of a bad 
bargain, it had completely lost its power to disquiet me. 
When I entered the walls of the sanctuary, I had cast, 
as it were, my burden from me, and thus got rid of an 
oppressive load that no human hand could have remo- 
ved from me. Let none absent themselves from the 
church, because they do not feel like going. It is the 
certain indication that they ought to be there. It is 
only safe to stay at home when our epirits are righif 
and some unavoidable hindrance is in the way of our 
going. How highly should we prize the privilege, if it 
were of rere occurrence ! And ^all we slight the good- 
ness of God for the abundance of his mereies in per- 
mitting us to drew near to him more frequently? Let 
us, then, not neglect the assembling ourselves together 
on his holy day, if we would expect his blessing. 

COBITKUA AUGVSTI. 



Wx should have all our communicationa with men, 
as in the presence of God; and with God, as in the 
presence of men. 
2 
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-the tide of time is rolling on— 



We stand upon its brinlc." 

Ip Time could ope his closed book, 
And we could there the future read. 

Ah ! who would dare within to look. 
And learn the lot for him decreed? 

The torch of hope no more would cheer 
His'dariLened pathway with its light; 

On all that now makes life moat dear 
Would seem to hang a sad'ning blight 

The distant ills we knew were ours, 
Would all our present thoughts employ. 

And tears would &11 like April ahowers, 
Amid the sunshine of our joy. 

But He who reads the wayward bean, 
. And sees the way we'll surely take. 
Shows each successive day ^pari. 

Lest our o'eiburdened hearts should break. 

And if he looee the dearest ties 
That bind us to an earthly love, 

'Tis that the aoul may « swifter rise" 
To richer, purer joys above. 

Ah! who would then the curtain raise. 
That all life*s ills so kindly shrouds? 

He, 'midst affliction's dariiest days, 
Still paints the rainbow on the clouds. 

ConirxLTA ArersTA. 



Original. 
DEATH OF A SISTER 

Thst tell me that my sister dear, 

Is sleeping with the dead ; 
That in the gnve so dark and drear 

They've made her narrow bed. 
And is it so? and shall it be 

That I no more can hear 
That tuneful voice, nor ever see 

That fiM» 80 loved and dear ? 

Are those bright eyes for ever closed. 

That once so sparkling shone ? 
And fh>m that cheek, where health reposed. 

Are life and beauty flown? 
Those Ups, so often pressed to mine. 

Are they, too, pale and cold ; 
That hand, so ready and so kind. 

Is it o'e/spread with mold? 

'Tis so, alas ! and, fax away. 

The tidings reach my ear; 
I could not watch her slow decay. 

Nor know her end was near — 
I could not stand, with friends, around 
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Her siek and dying bed, 
Nor could I hear the iarawell sound 
As hence her spirit fled« 

Yet ''all is well;" for God aboTe, 

Our Father and our Friend, 
Has HoubtlesB called her hence in love — 

Hath bade her sorrows end. 
And may I all the moments spend. 

Which God to me has given ; 
So that I may, when life shall end, 

W^h her inherit heaven ! 



Mart. 



GOD IS LOVE. 

** Man cannot go where univeTBal love * 
Shines not around." 

O'er the fair face of earth where'er we roam, 

In burning climes, or to the frozen zone, 

In eveiy state and place displayed we see 

The matchless, boundless love of Deity. 

In the rude desert, shaped by nature's hand 

To no one end — a sea of floating sand — 

A pathless, weary waste, where the glazed eye 

Gazes alone on dull monotony — 

Where, if the slightest breeze at evening stir, 

Death and its terrors wait the traveler; 

There the cool q>ring from its pure fountain wells, 

And with its living draught his bounty tells-— 

With its fresh verdure planted there to bless 

The wanderers o'er a sea of weariness. 

To the high mountain, or rude ocean rock, 

Offsprings alike of the dread earthquake's shock. 

High reared in air, with their bold banners furled, 

To watch the tfent'nels over a slumbering world. 

The storm-wind comes, and battles with them there, 

And moans its dirges in the upper air. 

Then, spent its strength, a zephyr soft, it plays 

Around their lofly heights, speaking Iove*8 praise: 

Thence, winding to the vales that sleep below, 

Warm in the blush of beauty apd its glow. 

Nestles with fondling care among the flowers 

That deck the waving mead or shady bowers — 

Roams o'er the plain, or seeks the gentle streams 

Where Naiads slumber in the land of dreams — 

On their pure forehead plants the maiden kiss. 

At once a taste and type of earthly bliss. 

E'er reveling gay nature's charms among. 

Love is its tale, its burden, and its song, 

A part of that bright entity above, 

Whose work, whose word, and very self is love. 

« 

The gem that slumbers in the ocean cave. 
The flower that floats upon the heaving wave. 
The streamlet that goes murmnring along. 
With its enchantment and its joyful song, 
In their united voice and gladness bear 
A truthful witness of jHu fostering care; 
While the dark woo4Iand and the shady grove 



Are vocal everywhere with notes of, love, 

Soft mingling with the bahny evening breeae 

That dallies fondly with the whispering trees, 

Till in one beauteous choir of love and glee 

They raise a boundless swell of melody. 

His love is on the ocean — on the shore — 

In the calm sea, or its majestic roar — 

Guides the bold bark upon its pathless way. 

And whispers to the wrecked a brighter day — 

Bears the freed spirit up thro' ocean's foam 

To its last, best abode — ^its blissful home. 

The stars, in their expanse of azure blue, 

The heavenly theme and holy, do renew. 

Unite their fires in one eternal light, 

And watch the fairy guardians of the night 

Nature, with all her works, in every clime, 

From the first morning to the end of time. 

Hath, and for ever will her voices raise. 

To sing of heaven, a Godhead's love and praise. 

And man, with his proud mind, his feeling heart, 

And noble soul, itself of heaven a part. 

Taught far above the star-gemmed sky to soar. 

To feel his goodness, mercy, and adore — 

Earth, with its beauties and its loveliness. 

That live to soothe the lonely and to bless — 

The mount, the vale, the winding stream, and flower 

That blooms ephemeral in earthly bower^* 

All things that are below, and all above. 

Are but the marks of untveraal love* 

MAN. 

Behold ! ye pilgrims of this earth, behold ! 
See all but man with uneam'd pleasure gay ; 
See her bright robes the butterfly unfold. 
Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May! 
What youthful bride can equal her array ? 
Who can with her for easy pleasure viel 
From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray. 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly. 
Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 

Behold the merry minstrels of the mom. 
The swarming songsters of the careless grove. 
Ten thousand throats ! that, from the flowering thorn 
Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love. 
Such grateful kindly raptures them emove : 
They neither plough, nor sow ; nor, fit for flail, 
E'er to the bam the nodden sheaves they drove; 
Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale. 
Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles along the vale. 

Outcast of nature, man ! the wretched thrall 
Of bitter-drooping sweat, of sweltry pain. 
Of cares that eat away the heart with gall. 
And of the vices, an inhuman train. 
That all proceed from savage thirst of gain : 
For when hard-hearted Iniereti first began 
To poison earth, Astraa left the plain ! 
Guile, violence, and murder seiz'd on man, 
I And, for soft milky streams, with blood the rivers ran. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 

BT XBS. WII.80K. 

Oxs year has fled with noiaeless wing 

'Mid checker*d Bcenes of joy aiid griefi 
Since thy first votive offering 

Was wreath'd in beauty on the leaf — 
The first pure leaf thy "Gatherings'* press*d, 
Thy fadeless <* Gatherings of the West " 
And in that year thy tasteful hand 

Has gathered stores of varied hue — 
Rejecting lays, however biand. 

However lovely to the view, 
Which, in the realms of fiction wovp, 
Told of ideal, earthly love. 
But thou hast gathered by the light — 

Th* unerring light religion lends, 
"Full many a gem'* of radiance bright, 

While teuie and uienee sweetly blend 
With living inUhf and stand confess^ 
The peerless "Gatherings of the West!" 
And thou hast gathered from the stream 

That fiow*d from Inspiration's fount, 
A draught that sparkles in the beam 

Which shone o*er Moses on the Mount, 
And dash'd thy ev'ry page with dew 
DistiH'd from drops of heavenly hue ! 
Thou'st gamer'd, too, in holy lay. 

The tale that broke on Judea's night, 
And led the captive soul away 

Entranc'd to Calvary's distant height. 
To view with Fancy's moistened eye 
Th' incarnate Lord of glory die; 
And many a theme of holy lore 

Is twin*d thy "Gatherings" among, 
And gifted minds have conn'd them o'er. 

And deck'd them with the robe of song, 
Gennesaret's howling storm re-woke, 
Or watch'd with Rizpah on the rock. 
Thou, too, hast gather'd-from the wave 

Of dark oblivion's turbid stream, 
The memory of Aer* who gave 

Her youth and all youth's joyous dreams, 
Nfty, life itself on Rio's shore, 
To plant the cross her Savior bore: 
O, it is fitting that her name 

Among thy "Gatherings" fadeless shine; 
That, hallow'd by undying fame. 

She slumber 'neath a tropic clime; 
While every Christian heart should be 
Her grave, and not "the dark blue tea/" 
Thou'st gamer'd here the gifts of men. 

Who've largely quaff'd Pieria's spring; 
And voonutrCe pure and gifted pen 

Has yielded many a " Gathering," 
While youthf as votive offerings, brought 

* The lamented Mn. Kidder. 



Their first sweet images of thought. 

And 'rnong thy "Gatherings" brightly iBuoe 

Full many a charm to break the spell 
Which, darkly cast o'er womarCa mind, 

Had taught her in the vale to dwell, 
Nor seek to climb th' adventurous height 
Which Science gilds with radiance bright 
Her glorious destiny she's taught. 

By many a noble "Gathering;" 
In words of breathing, burning thought, 

She's led t' unfurl her spirit's wing — 
With minds of sterner mold to soar 
Through realms of light unknown before. 

Thou'st gamer'd in one little year 

All these, and many other themes, 
And mingled them with tasteful care, 

To shed on us their blended beams — 
T* improve the heart — ^the mind t' expand — 
And point us to yon heavenly land. 
Go arif then, with the blest employ 

Of garnering up thy gems of worth ! 
Angels behold thy work with joy ; 

For 'twill improve and gladden earth, 
And be to some the guiding star 
That points to realms of bliss afar— 
Go on, and when death's darken'd plume 

Around thy closing scene shall wave. 
Among thy works that light the gloom, 

And live in beauty 'yond the grave — 
The works that stand that solemn test. 
Shall bo thy "Gatherings of the West!" 



THE INDIAN GIRL. 

SnK sits beside the lonely rill 

With flowers her raven locks to twine, 
The lucid stream fs calm and still. 

And bright the silvery pebbles shine; 
But gazing in that tranquil tide 

No objects but the streaming curl. 
The laughing eye, the brow of pride. 

Are seen by that lone Indian girl. 
The woods are round her dark and wild, 
' The tall oaks fling their branches high, 
Towards where the distant clouds are piled. 

Like mountains scattered o'er the sky. 
The vine hath clasped the bending bough, 

Its silken tendrils closely cuil ; 
Still gazing on that mirrored brow. 

Remains the bright eyed Indian girl. 
Gaze on, thou gentle, guileless one, 

Fit mirror is that lovely stream 
To show a form so fair and young, 

Trae as a prophet's pictured dream. 
Though pleasure flutters round thee now. 

She'll soon her silken pinions furi, 
Beneath a weight of care will bow 

The young and thoughtless Indian girl. 

Lois B. Aoams* 
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NOTICES. 

Ths Olort akd Shaicb of Englakd: in ttco volume ; by 
C. Edward Lester. Harper 4' Brothers.— ThiM, if not a labor 
of reyenge, ia at leaat the work of retaliation. It repayi the 
mother country with interest the abuse heaped on us by her 
mischievous tourists for one half century. If its statements are 
slanderous, the two nations are now even— if true, England is 
left alone in her shame; for no other political community on 
earth perpetrates such wrongs upon the human family. We 
shall present the reader with extracts, and permit the author 
to make his own report of the enormities which came under his 
observation, and were testified to him by competent and credi- 
ble witnesses. First, in regard to her own home subjects, the 
autW sajs, in a letter to Dr. Channing : 

** I think Americans, generally, have no adequate idea of the 
wretchedness of the poor of this island. Tourists have passed 
in stage-coaches, or in private carriages, over the smooth roods 
and along the hawthorn hedgerows of this beautiful land ; they 
have seen the gray towers and pinnacles of old castles and 
churches rising from verdant lawns or crowning green hills; 
they have told us much about parks and pleasure-grounds, gar- 
dens and ruins ; they have spoken of the moss-covered cottages 
of the peasantry — * trellises nailed between the little windows; 
noses quite overshadowing the low doors; the painted fence in- 
closing the hand's breadth of grassplot ; very, O ! very sweet 
faces bent over laps full of work, beneath the snowy and looped- 
up curtains: it was all home-like and amiable; there was an 
affaetionaleneea in the mere outside of every one of them ; and 
the soul of neatness pervaded them all ;' and, to crown the pic- 
ture, rosy-cheeked children were sporting away life's early 
mom amid fragrance and flowers. At every step the traveler 
witnMsed some new landscape of rural peace and beauty. We 
have dwelt upon these descriptions till the very heart ached to 
gaze on scenes of so much loveliness for ourselves. 

"But it has been well said by an Englishman himself, that 
* to talk of English happiness is like talking of Spartan free- 
dom— the Helots are overlooked.* 

" But the mass of hearta beat in the bosoms of the poor, (the 
Helots of this country,) whose every desire is ungratified but 
the wish to hide away in the still, kind grave, from 

<* ( The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely.' 

^* In no country can such wealth be acquired. But it is the 
one who grows rich by the labor of the hundred ; and that hun- 
dred as wonderfully fashioned by nature; with hearts which 
can feel as deep anguish and as pure joy ; all made by the same 
kind Father ; and regarded with the same love by * Him who is 
no respecter of persons.' To enrich the/eii*, the many are ea- 
ctifieed. 

**One of the chief elements of slavery mingles in the condi- 
tion of the English operative: he does not receive a fair equiv- 
alent for hjs labor; and, in addition, unjust legislation places a 
tax upon the necessaries of life so high, that a very large pro- 
portion of his scanty wages goes to his oppressors. 

** The life of an English operative is a perpetual scene of suf- 
fering and wrong. He enters upon his task-work while he is 
yet a child. In his infancy he t>egins to fall under the curse 
which this state of society inflicts. Let me here quote the words 
of Sottthey in Espriella's Letters— a work with which you are 
familiar: *They are deprived in childhood of all instruction 
and all enjoyment; of the sports in which childhood instinc- 
tively indulges ; of fresh air by day, and of natural sleep by 
night. Their health, physical and moral, is alike destroyed; 
they die of diseases induced by unremitting task-work ; by 
confinement in the impure atmosphere of crowded rooms ; by 
the particles of metallic or vegetable dust which they are con- 
tinually inhaling; or they live to grow up without decency, 
without comfort, and without hope ; without morals, without re- 
ligion, and without shame ; and bring forth slaves, like them- 
selves, to tread in the same path of misery.' 

" The ignorance, vice, disease, deformity, and wretchedness 
of the English operatives, tu a body, almost exceed belief 
The philanthropists of England should relax nothing in their 
exertions for the emancipation of the millions still held in bon- 



dage in their foreign possessions ; but I am persuaded the phys- 
ical miseries of the English operatives are greater by &r than 
the West India slaves suflbred before their emancipation. 

" The hundreds of thousands of a tender age employed in all 
these various branches of manufacture, are in all cases the chil- 
dren of the poor : many of them the children of paupers, ap- 
prenticed to the proprietors of factories by the parish authori- 
ties ; for when the father goes to the workhouse, he has no loof- 
er any voice in the management of his children. They are sep- 
arated at the will of the parish. It is said that this class, which 
is very numerous, fare harder than ai\y other, which can readily 
be believed. 

** They are, to all intents and purposes, as absolutely under 
the control of their masters as thougli they were slaves. There 
is hardly an instance in which the law ever interferes for their 
protection, let the abuse be what it may. They are too igno- 
rant to understand their rights, and too weak to assert them ; 
they are trained up to one single branch of labor, and for ever 
disqualified for every thing else ; they are neither instructed in 
science, religion, nor the common business and economy of 
life." 

Second, the author gives the following representation of the 
enormities eLacted by British agency in India : 

" We should probably search the chronicles of the world in 
vain for an instance in which a civilized nation has inflicted 
deeper wrong upon any portion of the human race than has 
been inflicted by England upon the millions of India. If the 
true history of the British dominion in Asia, with all its injus- 
tice and oppressions practiced upon a prostrate and unoffending 
race, could be read by the world, it would form some of the 
blackest pages in the whole catalogue of human suffering and 
wrong. Mr. Burke exclaimed, in one of his speeches more 
than half a century since, that the British empire in India was 
'an awful thing.' 

" A short time since. Parliament published an estimate of the 
extent and population of the territories of British India, by 
which it appeara that the East India Company liave at the pres- 
ent time control over nearly 150,000,000 human beings. 

" The entire population of this vast empire are subjected to 
the most degrading servitude. Millions of them, it is estima- 
ted, are held in the most cruel bondage, while a vastly greater 
number are, in different forms, reduced lo a condition of abject 
vassalage, bringing with it, in innumerable instances, a deeper 
degradation than any produced by West India or American sla- 
very. 

" It is said that in IRST a famine in India swept off half a mil- 
lion of people, and that it was brought on chi^y by robbing 
the population of the produce of their soil, to fill the coffers of 
the East India Company. It is well known, indeed, that mul- 
titudes starve to death every year in India, because of the ter- 
ribly oppressive land-tax. 

" Another mighty evil has been inflicted upon India ; and it 
has grown almost entirely out of this system of land robbery. 
During these famines uncounted multitudes sell themeelree and 
their children into slavery for bread, to prevent their dying by 
starvation. Says Mr. Colebrooke, in one of his celebrated mi- 
nutes on the subject of East India Slavery, (Parliamentary Fa- 
pera, 138, 1839, p. 312,) < The government permit parents and 
relatives, in times of scarcity, to sell children.' * The number 
of slaves continually diminishing, a demand constantly exists 
for the purchase of them, which is supplied chiefly by parents 
selling their own children in seasons of scarcity and famine, or 
in circumstances of individual and peculiar distress.' 

" The East India Company have not only sanctioned and up- 
held the Hindoo and Mohammedan systems of slavery, but also 
the enslavement of multitudes of free and innocent persons, 
and that of their posterity after them, by means of which the 
slave population has been vastly increased; and all this in 
open violation of Hindoo, Mohammedan, and British law. 

" In regard to the treatment of slaves in the East Indies. On 
this subject Mr. Oarling, a resident councilor in Malacca, says. 
< Before I can believe that the slaves here are treated humanely, 
I must cast from my mind the remembrance of the cries which 
I have heard, and the menul degradation, the rags, the wretch- 
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edneos, the bniife0| the coniufed eyee and burns which I have 
witne«ed ; I must blot out adultery from the calendar of vicee ; 
I muot disbelieve the numerous proofs which I have had of ob- 
stacles opposed to regular marriages, and the general humilia- 
tion of females. I must put away every Idea of the modes of 
punishment of which eye-witnesses have given me account, 
and the short jacket must no longer be deemed a badge of sla^ 

very. 

" Perhaps there is no ftature in the whole system so painful 
to contemplate as the degradation it brings upon woman. It 
Is said there is no part of the world where slavery entails so 
many direful consequences upon females. It is known that 
Immense numbers of female slaves are kept for the vilest pur- 
poses by very many of the resident English in the service of 
the Company. 

" There are some persons who pretend to say that even the 
Imperial Parliament (whose power is supreme) has no right to 
abolish slavery in the East Indies : * It is a civil, a social insti- 
tution; a matter of caste; something which had its origin in 
Hindoo and Mohammedan legislation.' But neither the Board 
of Control nor the Court of Directors have any scruples about 
sanctioning the abuses of which I have spoken : they seem to 
think they can invade the homes of 150,000,000 of the Asiatic 
people, and unceremoniously deprive them of their * unaliena- 
ble rights :' all this they can do, and violate no law ! 

*'At present, when we look at India, we see 150,000,000 mis- 
governed human beings, natives of the most productive climates 
on the face of the earth, who ought (o be in prosperity and com- 
fort, and under the British banner enjoying freedom, but who 
are actually in a worse condition than that of slaves, and ren- 
dered beggars by oppression." 

Third, the state of Ireland, or of its poor under the oppressive 
burden of the Com Laws, is seen in the following extract : 

" W)uU is the effect qf these laws upon the laboring classes 7 
Staeyation I 

" The following extract from a letter written from Connemara 
last year, will show how these laws operate in Ireland. They 
enrich the idle absentee landlords and starve the people : ' I 
regret to inform you that famine still prevails, and is increasing 
to a frightful extent in this district, even among those who 
were considered above wanL The poor people are coming 
in hundreds here, to see if any thing will be done^'for them. 

I was present this day when application was made to , 

stating that they were existing by bleeding the cattle and boil- 
ing the blood till it became thick, when they eat ity snd also 
eating seaweed and small shellfiBh. I knew cases myseir 
where the children resorted to weeds in the fields to allay their 
hunger, being so for twenty-four hours, and another large fami- 
ly of children having no food for two days: one of them, a boy, 
dreading a return of hunger, took away the two sheep that were 
spared to pay the public money or cess, which, to add to the 
misfortune, is now collecting, and sold them for half price. 

" 'Others are known to have, by night, taken away the car- 
rion of a cow drowned by chance, and unskinned fur two days, 
and picked the bones that the dogs had feasted on. Many fam- 
ilies are lingering through fever, and will feel want a long time, 
as their manure remains at their cabins, not being able to sow ; 
and what is worse, the misery is not likely to end with many 
when the harvest returns, which will be late in this country, as 
they are now compelled to root out the potatoes before they ar- 
rive at one-eighth of their growth. So that in a week there 
will be as much destroyed as would serve for two months, if 
full grown. I need nut name one village, for every one round 
about shares this awful situation. There are many actively 
endeavoring to relieve this distress; but, alas, it is only like a 
drop of water to the ocean.' 

"The following instance of starvation I take from the Bolton 
Free Press : 

"'A poor widow, named Ellen North, sixty years old, who 
resided In I^eadyard, Middle Hillgate, was found starved to 
death on Sunday morning last, without either sheet, or blanket, 
or any thing worthy to be called clothing, in a room for which 
■he paid 8d. per week. 

**< The poor creature had been in the receipt of is. per week 
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from the town, which, with a little winding she got from] 
Hardy and Andrew, of this town, was all that she had had to 
subsist on for sometime past. Latterly, when she had a little 
work, she has been known by her neighbors to sit up all night 
that she might take home the work In the morning, and so pro* 
cure food (or breakfast. A few weeks since she said to Mn. 
Grim^, her next-door neighbor, " I believe I shall be starved 
to death, Betty, for I have only got fourteen pence in the last 
fortnight; and, if that will do, any thing will do." She had 
had no work for the last three weeks, and wss supposed to have 
been dead about a week, when the door of her miserable room 
was broken open by her neighlmrs. 

" ' The only food in her room was a hard crust and four cold 
potatoes, and all the money, one halfpenny. An Inquest wss 
held at Warren Bulkeley Arras, when a verdict of "Died from 
want" was returned.' " 

Sbemons om Various Subjects : by Rev. Thomas A. Mor- 
ris, one of the Bishops qf the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Cincinnati: Wright 4* Swormstedt.^Theao discourses are 
designed for family and closet use. They are writtten in a 
plain style, intentionally dispensing with riietorical ornament. 
They convey rich instruction, and pointed and forcible admo- 
nition. None can read them in a right spirit without profit. 
The whole Church Is under obligation to the author for this ex- 
tra service rendered to her members. May the benefit confer- 
red be equal to the benevolent wishes of the writer and the 
merit of his work ! 

Dbbt, or thb Morality of thb Crbdit Ststbm: by Rev. 
John T. Brooke, Rector itf Christ Church, Ctnctnnait'.— This 
is a brief discussion of the text, "Owe no man any thing." 
The author teaches that the text does not prohibit every species 
of debt, but merely debts of dishonesty— of avaricious specu- 
lation — of vanity, and of imprudence. The discourse is in the 
usual chaste and faultless style of the author, and its doctrine 
concerns all persons of business. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

To 0T7R Rbadbrs.— It wlll be perceived that thb number, 
which commences the second volume. Is in some respects im- 
proved. We refer particularly to the paper and engraving. 
Several of our best correspondents have agreed to continua 
their contributions, and others are pledged to our aid. We 
think there will be no falling off in thb respect. 

This number contains part of a discourse by President Tom- 
linson, on the occasion of the National Fast. Although the par- 
ticular occurrence to which it relates is many months gone by, 
yet the sentiments of the address are weighty at all times, and 
are especially suited to lead our meditations at the commence' 
ment of the year. 

Criticisms.— Many have noticed this periodical in a manner 
which was calculated to lighten our toil, and promote Its circu- 
lation. Indeed, frcMn the periodical press it has met with unusu- 
al favor. What renders these favorable notices more valuable, 
is the fact they were often from the most respectable sources— 
from gentlemen who had no inierest to promote by any opinion 
they might express concerning the Repository, and who were 
the very best judges of literary merit. We have not deemed 
it proper to crowd our cover with extracts from these fkvorable 
notices. This is customary; but we have chosen to submit the 
Repository to its patrons with the belief that they would bo 
competent to decide whether it is worthy of their continued 
support. It is the only monthly authorized by the General 
Conference. Of course it Is exceedingly desirable that It 
should be of so much merit as to obtain general circulation. 

To Corrbspondbnts.— Articles intended for insertion In the 
Repository should reach us two months before the time of pub- 
lication. We are under the necessity of arranging the matter 
thus early In order to issue the numbers in time for distant sub- 
scribers. The article from D. P. K. Is too late for Febmary. 
Several other articles are laid over, and will appear In subse- 
quent numbers. 
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SARATOGA LAKE. 

(SBS BNORAVUro.) 

TuK regions bordering on oar lakes present almost 
every variety of surface, whether wild or cultivated, 
which nature or art can bestow. In some places are 
vast reaches of level land, rich in forest wood of the 
best species, or richer still in cultivated soils and teem- 
ing products. In others are gentle and graceful undula- 
tions, rendering the scenery more varied and beautifu] ; 
while elsewhere the shores become broken into hills 
and mountainous elevations, presenting abrupt preci- 
pices, aerial tints, gloomy vales, and rushing cataracts, 
diffusing over all the most wild and picturesque aspects 
which can possibly be conceived. All this variety of 
scenery may be traced on our lake borders, and without 
journeying beyond the limits of our own territory. On 
Lakes Champlain, Ontario, Erie, and the northern seas, 
may be seen more of the bold and the tame, the rude 
and placid, the sublime and the beautiful of nature, than 
in the whole world beside, if we except, as in truth we 
must, volcanic action and its results, which probably 
exceed all other sublime forms and motions of nature 
belonging to our globe. 

Another feature in American scenery is our smaller 
lakes, varying in size. from two to forty miles in circum- 
ference. The state of New York contains a great 
number of these beautiful sheets of water. They are 
generally bordered with picturesque scenery, ancL on 
their shores are often seen neat villages, or handsome 
towns, adding li& and variety to the prospect 

The engraving in this number is a view on Saratoga 
Lake. This body of water is about twenty miles in 
circumference. It is three miles from the Springs, and 
ten miles from the Hudson, and communicates with 
that noble river by a stream called, at its head. Fish 
Creek, but nearer its mouth Kayaderosseraa river. 
The appearance of the lake is solitary, from which 
probably originated with the Indians an ancient super- 
stition familiar to but few persons of the present gener- 
ation. The Mohawks deemed it, in its unbroken quiet- 
ness and stillness, a sort of dwelling place for the Great 
Spirit, and so sacred, on that account, that if a mortal 
should presume to speak, when sailing on its bosom, 
the craft which conveyed him would instantly go to the 
bottom. 

" A story is told of an Englishwoman, in the early days 
of the first settlers, who had occasion to cross this lake 
with a party of Indians, who, before embarking, warned 
her most impressively of the spell. It was a silent, 
breathless day, and the canoe shot over the smooth sur- 
face like a shadow. About a mile from the shore, near 
the centre of the lake, the woman, willing to convince 
the savages of the weakness of their superstition, ut- 
tered a loud cry. The countenances of the Indians fell 
Vol. II.— 5 



instantly to the deepest gloom. After a moment^s 
pause, however, they redoubled their exertions, and, in 
frowning silence, drove the light bcurk like an arrow over 
the waters. They reached the shore in safety, and 
drew up the canoe, and the woman rallied the chief on 
his credulity. *The Great Spirit is merciful,* answered 
the scornful Mohawk; ' He knows that a white woman 
cannot hold her tongue.' " 

The frontispiece represents a scene of placid beauty, 
such as is calculated to remind one of the superstitious 
reverence which the aboriginals were accustomed to as- 
sociate with Saratoga Lake. It seems like a region of 
perpetual serenity — a sabbath for the warring elements 
of this creation which no fierce tempest would dare to 
invade or molest with its wrath. The engraving is well 
executed, and presents an apt show of nature in one of 
her most comely forms and moods, not in her entire 
solitude, but occupied prominently by two parents and 
their child, whose attitude betokens ease and a high sen- 
sibility to the charms which nature has prodigally scat- 
tered around them. On the right, others, linger in the 
same spirit of undisturbed observation and pleased en- 
tertainment 



Original. 
CHILDHOOD. 

"When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child.'* 

Wheic a child I was innocent, happy, and gay 
As a lamb in its sports on the meadows in May ; 
I gathered my boquet from flowers of the plain. 
And plucked the rich rose as it bloomed in the rain. 

By the brook I have sat in the beautiful bower. 
And heard the glad sounds of the birds by the hour. 
Whose strains were well suited my fimcy to please, 
Tho' they seemed to be sung to the listening tree?. 

With the pebbles I play*d in the bright sparkling rill, 
Or drank at the fount as it gushed from the hUl; 
Its ripples, though wordless, were music to me, ' 
As they murmured adieu on their way to the seau 

The woodlands I found an inviting retreat. 
Where berries and flowers were strewed at my feet — 
Where unbridled and free I could quietly roam, 
Nor feel the restraint I was under at home. 

All seasons I courted alike as they pass'd — 

With the balm I was pleased, and was pleased with the 

blast — 
With the sunshine delighted, and yet I admired 
The storm in the sky, as it came and retired. 

Cabouitz. 
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Original. 
OUR COUNTRY.* 

BT J. S. TOMLXMSOlfi 

Pruidtnt qf Augu&ta ColUge. 

Iir enumerating those national sins, in the remem- 
brance of which we should humble ourseWes in the 
sight of God, on this solemn occasion, we cannot for- 
bear to mention the degrading, wide-spread, and deso* 
lating vice of intemperance. We complain of the 
hardness of the times, and are startled at the indebted- 
ness of our state and national governments, amounting 
in all, it is said, to the enormous sum of about two 
hundred millions of dollars; and yet it is estimated, bj 
good authority, that for the single article of intoxica- 
ting drinks no less than one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of dollars are expended every year by the people 
of this country. So that if the traffic in this abomi- 
nable article alone were abandoned, and the amounts 
thus saved were applied to the liquidation of the claims 
against us, we might, in less than two years, present to 
the world the sublime and most enviable spectacle of a 
nation, consisting of almost twenty millions of inhabi- 
tants, entirely free from debt. But, great as it is, the 
pecuniary loss is one of the kaai of the many evils that 
are entailed upon the country by the prevalence of the 
▼ice of intemperance. It is the fruitful source of almost 
all the idleness and vagrancy, crime and pauperism 
that are too prevalent among us, and of the numerous 
outrages that disturb the peace of society, and break 
up the happiness of families. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear to one who has not attentively considered the sub- 
ject, it has been satisfactorily ascertained that no less 
than three-fourths of all the domestic misery in our land 
is traceable, either directly or indirectly, to the intemper- 
ate use of intoxicating drinks. And when we reflect 
upon the numberless and nameless calamities that re- 
sult ^om this source, and when we behold this destruc- 
tive poison administered from day to day (and that, too, 
under the sanction of law) to every person that may 
choose to call for it, not excepting the inexperienced 
and inconsiderate youth, in what other light can we 
view it than as a species of legalized murder— a species 
of murder in which more than blood is spilt 1 And 
woe to that man that shall stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ with the horrible crime upon his head of 
having spent his time in the inexpressibly odious busi- 
ness of manufacturing drunkards, and thereby trans- 
forming his fellow immortals into brutes ! It were in- 
finitely better for that man that he had never been bom. 
And fearful indeed must be the measure of responsibil- 
ity incurred by that people that gives the sanction of 
law, or even the connivance of civil authority, to any 
such employment as this. Ah! my friends, the ac- 
count which we, as a people, have to settle with the 
providence of God on this subject, is one of so much 
magnitude that we have great reason to tremble while 
we reflect upon it And unless we are determined to 
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be utterly regardless of our duty to God and to the ri- 
sing generation, we should lose no time in taking eflec- 
tual measures to put a stop to the progress of this over- 
whelming eviL 

And, furthermore, in lamenting and bewailing our na- 
tional sins, we should not fail to remember and deeply 
to regret that among our conspicuous public men there 
is not a more distinct and general recognition, both in 
word and in deed, of the supreme authority of the Chris- 
tian revelation, and a more habitual and reverential con* 
formity to those sacred public institutions therein enjoin- 
ed, and espedally that of obeervmg the holy Sabbath, by 
coming up to the house of worship, and there devoutly 
acknowledging the sovereignty and superintending 
providence of God, and our great indebtedness to him 
for the gift of his Son, in the redemption of our guilty 
and benighted world. The most of our public men are 
so extremely cautious to prevent a union of Church and 
state, that there is too little Church in the state— there 
are too many among us that are intrusted with the high 
and important functions of legislating for and govern- 
ing a Christian people, who are themselves the votaries 
of infidelity, either in principle or practice, or both. I 
am happy to be able to say, on this occasion, that our 
late lamented Chief Magistrate formed a most conspic- 
uous exception to this last remark — that he gave many 
gratifying proofs of his sincere attachment to our holy 
Christianity, not in word only, but in deed and in truth. 
In language worthy of himself and worthy of the glo- 
rious theme, he has recorded his sentiments on this 
point in that imperishable document — his Inaugural 
Address. And, in this connection, allow me to repeat 
his own words in relation to this matter: "I deem the 
present occasion (says he) sufficiently important and 
solemn to. justify me in expressing to my fellow citi- 
zens a profound reverence for the Christian religion, 
and a thorough conviction that sound motals, religious 
liberty, and a just sense of reNgious responsibility are 
essentially connected with all true and lasting happi- 
ness; and to that good Being who has blessed us by 
the gifts of civil and religious freedom — ^who watched 
over and prospered the labors of our fathers, and hith- 
erto has preserved to us institutions, far exceeding in 
excellence those of any other people, let us unite in 
fervently commending every interest of our beloved 
country in all future time." 

I rejoice to add, that we are furnished with corrobo- 
rative evidence that these sentiments proceeded from a 
"sincere heart" We are told by the reverend gentle- 
man who attended him during his last illness, and had 
the mournful privilege of closing his eyes, after he had 
breathed his last, that the General informed him that it 
had, for sometime been his settled purpose to take the 
first suitable opportunity to identify himself, publicly, 
with the Church of God. The same gentleman also 
states that he had preached to several Presidents, (na- 
ming them,) but that he (General Harrison) was the 
first of them all who worshiped God on his knee»— 
meaning, of course, in the public congregation in the 
house of God. These and many other circumstance! 
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that might he mentioned go to show that he, whose 
death we are now assembled to deplore, was by no 
means neglectful of the duties of our holy religion. 
And let us, my friends, all unite in fervent supplica- 
tions, at the throne of divine Mercy, that his example 
in this respect may lead to a more general, healthful, 
and elevated tone of religious feeling than now exists 
among our prominent public men — recollecting that 
when the righteous are in authority the people rejoice, 
but that when the wicked are permitted to bear rule the 
people wiU inevitably have cause to mourn. 

Before we pass from this part of our subject we would 
also include, by name, in the catalogue of our national 
sins, one of a very grievous, aggravated, and alarming 
character. We refer, in this expression, to those shame- 
less and daring exhibitions of mobocratic violence with 
which our land has been so frequently vinted and cursed 
during the last few years. These flagrant outrages upon 
all the sacred obligations of law and order are very just- 
ly entitled to the appellation of naiumaJ sins; because 
were it not for the culpable supineness of the great 
mass of the people such abominable scenes would sel- 
dom, if ever, be witnessed among us. If, on such oc- 
casions, the people stand by an^ look on with indifler- 
ence, or £sil to exert^emselves with becoming prompt- 
itude and energy, in the suppression of these things, 
they are, in the eye of reason, and in the eye of God, 
scarcely less criminal than the ferocious and unprinci- 
pled perpetrators themselves. The blood of the victims 
of mob violence will God require at the hands of that 
pei^e among whom they were sacrificed, and who 
cared not, or dared not to step forward in vindication 
of the insulted majesty of the laws, by bringing the of- 
fenders to justice. 

There never was a truer declaration than that a cor- 
rupt people make a strong mob, but a virtuous people a 
weak, a powerless mob. These lawless proceedings 
(like those bodily symptoms that indicate to the intel- 
ligent physician the real state of our physical health) 
are only so many external, visible signs, which point 
out, with too much precision, the internal condition of 
the social, or political body. They manifest but too 
plainly that, in the language of the Bible, <'the whole 
head is sick, and that the whole heart is faint.'' Those 
excesses of which we are now speaking, I am happy to 
beUeve, are somewhat on the decline in this country ;* 
but should they continue, and, especially, should they 
reappear among us, with all their former violence and 
frequency, I verily believe that it will not be long before 
God, in his providence, will deprive us of those blood- 
bought privileges, which, in this way, are so shamefully 
trampled upon, and hold us up to the scorn and derisbn 
of the whole civilized world, as utterly unworthy to be 
intrusted with a deposit so inestimably precious. 

I have also stated that, on this occasion, we should 
humbly acknowledge the justice of (Sod, in any afflie- 



* I am sorry to say that, since the delivery of this discoune, 
there have been, tn different parts of our country, several out- 
breaks of popular fury of the most astounding nnA alarming 
character. 



tive dispensations that he may have been pleased to 
send upon us, and particularly in the one which is so for- 
cibly brought to our minds by the solemnities in which 
we are now engaged. We should contemplate this oc- 
currence with a deep, and an adoring conviction, that 
*< the Judge of all the earth will do righu" And while 
we do this, we should not forget to ask our heavenly 
Father, that the evidences of his displeasure may not 
be repeated and multiplied against us. But if, on the 
contrary, the people will not turn away from the evil 
of their doings, and humble themselves under the 
mighty hand of God, and sincerely deprecate his mer- 
ited indignation, the afflictive bereavement which we 
now deplore may be only the beginning, as it were, of 
our national sorrows. Unless it is so sanctified as to 
produce a salutary effect upon the hearts and habits of 
the people, it may be that it will be to us like that dis- 
tant, awe-inspiring sound, that precedes the convul- 
sions of an earthquake, or a frightfully desolating tor- 
nado. It is for us to determine, by our conduct, wheth- 
er this event, and the numerous difficulties and reverses 
with which we are beset, shall be productive, to us and 
to our children, of wise and wholesome lessons, or only 
conspire, with other causes, to precipitate us from that 
proud snd lofliy position which, for so many years, we 
have been permitted to occupy among the nations of the 
earth. 

I know that there are those who are disposed to scoff 
at the idea that the God of the universe gives himself 
any special concern about the destinies either of nations 
or of individuals; and, consequently, such persons are 
accustomed to make themselves merry with what they 
would call the simplicity and superstition of those 
who feel it to be their duty to supplicate the Divine Be- 
ing for national as well as personal blessings. But 
thanks be to God, that such have not been the senti- 
ments of the wisest and best men that ever lived, wheth- 
er in Christian or in other countries; and still more 
heartily, if possible, do I thank God, that such were not 
the sentiments of that illustrious personage, in conse- 
quence of whose death the whde nation is now covered 
with the weeds of lamentation and woe ; for the rever- 
end gentleman, to whom we just referred, has announc- 
ed to the American public, over his own signature, that 
General Harrison, "in his first letter to his £unily after 
his inauguration, observed, that upon his return from 
the Capitol to the President's Mansion, as soon as he 
could command any time, he retired to his room and 
fell down upon his knees before his Maker, thanking 
him for his mercies, and sui^licatingiiis gracious gui- 
dance in the frithful discharge of the duties of his high 
station, to his country and his God." And I would 
here take occasion to say, that if his footsteps are fol- 
lowed, in this respect, by his constitutional successor, 
we may confidently trust that the fostering care of an 
all-wise and merciful Providence will be abundantly 
vouchsaiisd to this bereaved people. It was a contemptf- 
uous treatment of such pious sentiments as those to 
which we have just refened, that operated more than 
any thing else to open the flood-gates of that terrible 
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rarolation among the French people, the progrecs of 
which was characterized hj scenes of confarion, tIo- 
lence, and outrage, which, when taken together, consti- 
tute the "bloodiest picture in the book of time.** I re- 
joice to believe that the leavening influence of that re- 
ligion which teaches, in the most explicit and impres- 
sive manner, the doctrine of a special, superintending 
providence, is spreading itself with unexampled rapidi- 
ty throughout ever^ department of society. And my 
heart*s desire and prayoi to God is, that the time may 
soon come, when it shall have leavened the whole mass — 
when all our citizens, both public and private, shall be 
brought to subscribe to and act upon the principle that 
no foe to God, and, by consequence, no foe to the Bible 
of God, was ever yet a real friend to man ; or the still 
more authoritative principle, that, if in all our ways we 
acknowledge him, he will direct our steps, and so direct 
our steps as shall be most conducive to our individual 
good, and to our national prosperity and happiness. 

And, finally, on such an occasion as this, we should 
not fail to cultivate charitable feelings towards our 
neighbors, and, as far as may be, to give suhttantial ev- 
idence of our willingness to meliorate tlie condition of 
the poor and the destitute. If we expect oui offerings 
to be acceptable in the sight of God, they should pro- 
coed from hearts that are actuated by feelings of benev- 
olence or good will, not only towards those of our own 
religious or political persuasion, but towards the whole 
of our fellow citizens, no matter of what particular sect 
or party. And, indeed, our benevolent icgaids should 
not stop here; but traveling beyond tho limits of oui 
own heaven favored countiy, they should be so compre- 
hensive as to embrace within their range the whole of 
the wide-spread family of man — nncerely desiring, as 
the consummation of all human felicity, that the peace- 
ful and rightful dominion of our blessed Redeemer may 
soon be established in every heart, and acknowledged 
by every tongue. And while we are bemoaning this 
overwhelming national bereavement, let us not be for- 
getful of the poor and the destitute, by whom we are 
surrounded. God himself has expressly given it as 
one of the characteristic traits of an acceptable fast that 
we deal our bread to the hungry, and that we bring the 
poor that are cast out to our houses. **Then (says he)* 
shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily, and thy righteousness 
shall go before (bee, and the glory of the Lord shall be 
thy rereward.'* We may rest assured, that there is no 
social duty, the performance of which more efiectnally 
conciliates the Tavor of God, than that of delivering 
'<the poor and the fatherless, and them that have none 
to help.*' For every such charitable contribution, or 
benevolent act, the God of the universe condescends to 
make himself our debtor; for we are told, upon the 
highest authority, that '<he that hath pity upon the 
poor lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he hath 
given will he pay him again.'* And on another occa- 
sion it IB said, with peculiar emphasis, « Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor; the Lord will deliver him in 
time of trouble. The Lord will preserve him and keep 
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him alive : he shall be blessed upon the earth, and shall 
not be delivered unto the will of his enemies. The 
Lord will strengthen him on the bed of languishing, 
and will make all his bed in his sickness." The man 
that, in view of all such powerful motives i^ these, can 
shut up the bowels of his compassion gainst the cries 
of the needy, must have a heart that is harder than the 
nether mill-stone. All such penons as these should 
never forget that with what measure they mete to oth- 
ers, it shall be measured unto them 'again by tho Judge 
of all the earth, in that solemn and eventful day, when 
God shall try every man's work, of what sort it is, and 
shall execute judgment without mercy, upon those who 
have shown no mercy. 

But having already detained you longer than we an- 
ticipated, we must hasten to a close. While we reflect 
upon the irreparable loss that we have been called to 
sustain, in the death of our beloved and venerable 
President, let us determine in our hearts that we will, 
as far as possible, imitate those excellent and shining 
qualities, by which his character was adorned — his ar- 
dent patriotism — his nadiness to do the bidding of his 
country, at any time, and in any way, that it might be 
pleased to demand his ^rvices — his devotedness to his 
friends — ^his magnanimity towards his enemies — his be- 
nevolence and bounty to the poor and the needy — ^his 
liberality of feeling and of conduct towaids those with 
whom he differed, cither in jiolitics or religion — ^hia un- 
obtrusive, sincere, and amiable virtues, in the vaiious 
endearing relations of parent and husband, brother and 
son; and, above all, let us endeavor to imitate his pro- 
found reverence, both in principle and practice, for tho 
Christian religion, and especially as displayed towaids 
the latter part of his eventful life. 

Though we know that he was by no means uncon- 
cerned about his own eternal salvation, yet his dying 
words were expressive of such an ardent and all-ab- 
sorbing love to his countiy, as to show that, for the 
time being, at least, he had utteriy lost sight of himself. 
The words to which we refer, richly deserve to be in- 
scribed, as with a pen of iron, in every conspicuous 
place in the nation, that they may be read, remembered, 
and admired by our children, and by our children's 
children, down to the latest generation. And with a 
repetition of these words, and a single additional re- 
mark, we will close what we have to say on the pres- 
ent occasion: *'Sir," said he, as if addressing himself 
to his constitutional successor, **I wish you to under- 
stand the true principles of the government; I wish 
them carried out; I ask nothing more." The patriotic, 
the brave, the venerated Habbisoit spake these words 
and expired. 



Hk that has never known adversity, is but half ac- 
quainted with others, or with himself. Constant suc- 
cess shows us but one side of the world. For, as it 
surrounds us vrith friends, who will tell us only our 
merits, so it silences those enemies from whom alone 
we can learn our defects. 
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Original. 
THE PRAYER. 

BY BET. WILIIAM WIITAWS. 

Wriilen in liia daughter's album on leaving home. 

Mabt, farewell! a father's ardent pray*r 
Ascends, though halting, te the throne of heav'n, 
And supplicates for thee snch benefits 
As God alone can give — as frail mankind 
Must have or die — ^must have or die for ever. 

Wealth he asks not ; though wealth, well us'd, is good 
For roan ; and may be so applied as well 
To honor God, and benefit mankind. 
Nor would he ask that Fame should sound thy deeds 
With trumpet clangor to a listening world ; 
And yet, the approbation of the wise, 
Is object worthy of no small regard 
To social beings, formM to give and take 
Each of the other. This approving voice, 
When wide-diffus*d, is Fame ; and, rightly won. 
May, without censure, be enjoy*d by man. ' 
Yet not for this thy father Heav'n entreats. 
Much less for Pleasure's various stores he pleads, 
Where Fancy revels, and where Appetite 
Expatiates at will. These sink the soul 
Below her proper mark, and chain her down 
In ignominious bondage to the earth. 
Whilst she should soar, on angel pinions strong, 
Above the skies, and range with freedom there. 

Nor does he ask the wealth of gifted mind, 
So justly priz'd above all earthly treasure. 
This might enable thee to span the heav'ns, 
And calculate the grains that form this globe — 
To class and name the various tribes of life 
. That people earth, and sea, and air — to tell 
Their nature, habits, instincts, appetites — 
To analyze the air, untwist the light, 
Make solid substances take liquid forms, 
Dissolve affinities by Nature join'd, 
And drag the light'ning harmless to thy feet — 
To trace the operations of the mind. 
From apprehension, through ideas reflex. 
To acts of high and God-like reasoning — 
To mark those fruitful passions, Love and Hate, 
Sorrow and Joy, with all their progeny, 
As each prevails, prompting to act or feel — 
To know the laws, the policies of men. 
Their social actions, character, and fate — 
All this and more can mighty mind achieve, 
And yet that mind be seat of sin and woe. 

The good thy father asks is grace divine — 
Grace that will teach thy heart to fear the Lord — 
To trust his mercy, love his word and way — 
To shun the crooked paths of vice, though strewn 
With fragant flow*rs that charm disordered sense- 
To seek thy pleasure only in kia smile — 
To follow him, though scorn be heap'd on thee 
By a misjudging world ; and true to him 
Abide, till death transfer thee to that bliss 
Complete, still heightening, and without an end. 



Original. 
THE WITNESS. 

" Lovest thou me 1" John. 

Am I indeed a child of God, 

Or am I self-deceived ? 
Amid the thorny path I trod. 
Oft I refused to kiss the rod. 

And sore the Spirit grimed. 

And yet I often feel distreae'd 
At my own weight of sin ; 
I mourn the peace I once posseas'd, 
When Jesus was my constant guest. 
And kept me pure within. 

The world no longer fills my heart, 

Its pleasures all are pain ; 
Ajid when I view Thee as thou art. 
The contrite tear will often start — 
I seem thy child again. 

I love to meet thy children where 
Thy symbols they dispense — 

I love the house of social prayer ; 

And often when I'm sitting there, 
Am freed from things of sense. 

But if I am not truly thine. 
Refine this heart from dross, 

Enable me by grace divine 

Its every idol to resign. 
And slay them at thy cross. 



Augusta. 



THE SAILOR. 

BuBT me not id the sordid dust, 

When life shall cease to be; 
For where could I this body trust. 

But in the deep blue sea? 

In thy broad bosom, mighty deep! 

So quietly I'll lie; 
And, resting with my fathers, sleep, 

While above the wilds winds sigh. 

Thy weeds shall be my winding sheet. 

My coffin be of shell ; 
And where I sleep, in the caverns deep. 

No chisel'd words shall tell. 

Roll on, roll on ! ye mountain waves. 

My dirge is in yoar roar — 
Roll on, till all within their graves 

Shall wake to sleep no more ! 

The sea shall then restore her dead. 
And I from its depths will rise; 

Then may I mount with Christ my head. 
And dwell above the skies! 

3 
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Original. 
ORIGINALITY. 

BT DR. TBOMSOV. 



Obioikalitt, in the sense of creation> belongs to 
God only. As there is no particle of matter of which 
he is not the creator, so there is no idea of which he is 
not the author. Men may change the forms, and alter 
the combinations, and vary the relations of matter; so 
they may modify, and decompose, and combine, and 
pervert Uie ideas which the Almighty furnishes, but they 
have no power to make an atom or an idea. Whether 
or not we admit the theory that all ideas reach the 
mind through the senses, this declaration will he obvi- 
ous. 

Originality does not imply the avoiding of all ideas 
which have been employed by others. We may use 
the ideas of others and yet be original. 

1. By presenting them in new combinations. If we 
all go to the same great source of ideas, the universe, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that several shall be 
attracted by the same fields, shall view them in the 
same aspects, and shall gather similar nosegays; but as 
optics, and tastes, and intellects, like limbs and counte- 
nances, differ, so that, to microscopic vision, no two can 
be found precisely alike, and as nature herself is sub- 
ject to incessant mutation, perhaps it is impossible that 
two minds, acting independently, shall bind up the 
same ideas in the same combinations. Nevertheless, 
there may be approximation in the productions of dif- 
ferent intellects, in almost infinite gradations, while 
each is entitled to the merit of oripnality. Important 
discoveries have been made simultaneously, by difier- 
ent persons, without correspondence or collusion. 
Truths, buried to the world for ages, have been revived 
by nearly the same process of ratiocination as that 
which led to their first discovery. Ideas selected and 
combined by a mind acting independently, constitute 
an original production, and will in all cases evince a 
peculiar taste and talent. 

2. By giving them new applications. When the 
physician makes a medicinal use of some planta which 
were gathered for ornament, he is as much entitled to 
praise as if he himself had collected them in the wil- 
derness. Suppose that, before the arte and sciences had 
made much progress, three men had experimented over 
a caldron of boiling water, heated for culinary purposes, 
and one had applied steam to .the cure of disease, an- 
other to the formation of oxygen and hydrogen gasses, 
and the third to the propulsion of machinery— each 
would have been an original discoverer. When a wri- 
ter makes a new application of the ideas previously 
(gathered by another, he is original. We may there- 
fore employ conUnnaiwna of ideas, prepared to our 
hand, and yet be entitled to the merit of originality. 

3. By decomposing and recombining them, so as to 
alter their properties. Suppose a chemist take a com- 
pound, and by the mere use of reagents, call into action 
a new play of affinities, and thus alter the nature of the 
article, and increase ite medicinal virtue: is he not en- 
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titled to name it and employ it as his ownl Nor 
would he be deprived of this honor, or advantage, even 
if it could be shown that the first combination required 
time, and labor, and expense, while the change was the 
result of a moment's exertion. It is hoped that many 
combinations of ideas, which are now poisonous, may 
be rendered salutaxy by some genius who may discover 
how to give a new play to their tendencies. 

4. By transforming or abridging. Virgil has, in many 
parte of the ^neid and Greorgics, imiteted Homer, but 
he has in many respecte so improved upon his master, 
that we can scarce regard him as a copyist The na- 
tural theology of Mr. Paley is based upon ''Howe's 
Living Temple.'' Scarce an illustration is to be found 
in the former which is not contained in the latter; yet 
the more modem writer has wrought out the illustrations 
of his predecessor in such a masterly manner — ^has giv- 
en to them so much force and beauty, from the recent 
discoveries of science, and has adapted the whole work 
to the common reader with such felicity, that no one 
calls in question his merite, or his title to originality. 
When an individual, by the incorporation of his own 
industry, with matter previously prepared, immeasura- 
bly enhances ite value, he is original When a writer 
makes a new and more valuable woik upon the basis 
of an older onetf he is not to be regarded as a plagiarist 

5. By simplifying. If a man were to make a vast 
improvement in a machine, merely by rendering it more 
simple, more cheap, more portable, he would neverthe- 
less be entitled to praise and a patent It requires the 
highest kind of genius and of ait to simplify. The 
untutored savage multiplies causes to multiply effects. 
As man emerges from ignorance he approaches his 
Creator, whose great secret is a simplicity of causes, 
reconciled with a multiplicity of effects. The greatest . 
praise of a machine, a work, or a science, provided it 
answer the purpose, \a ite simplicity. That ia evident-* 
ly a meritorious kind of originality which can seize 
upon the valuable ideas of an author, and present them 
in all their power, divested of all incumbrances, and in 
a much smaller compass. 

If such be the ample range within which a man may 
be original, there can be no excuse for plagiarism — ^no 
excuse for using the matter of another, verbatim, or for 
linking sentiment after sentiment doctrine after doc- 
trine, argument upon argument illustration upon illus- 
tration in the same order, and for the same purpose, as 
another has done, (though the language may be differ- 
ent) while the boundless universe is before us — no ex- 
cuse for stealing a paragraph here, another there, and 
then calling the combination (like the image in pro- 
phetic vision) an original compositicn. It is an orig- 
inal conglomeration, or juxta position ; for there is no 
combination among such incompatible elemente. I pity 
the mind that can employ itself in such a task, and pity 
the conscience which caxmot inflict a woful pang for 
such an offense. But my design is not to declaim 
against plagiarism, but to recommend originality. I 
proceed, therefore, to notice some of the advantages of 
original effort 
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1. It exerts a fiivonble influence upon the judgment 
Thia is the most important function of the mind. The 
imagination may revel among splendid ideas, connected 
by no fibced laws, but it can arrive at no useful result. 
The memory may link facts by laws of association ir- 
respective of their relations, but it is incompetent to 
diicover truth. It is the province of judgment alone to 
compare ftcts, to trace relations, to deduce conclusions. 
Extensive learning, an imagination splendid as the 
starry heavens, a memory capacious as the ocean would 
be of UtUe consequence, yea, rather injurious than ad* 
vantageous, unless oontroUed and employed by a sound 
judgment. It was a remark of Demosthenes, in refer- 
ence to foobt that success above desert is an occasion 
of misthinking, and good fortune above desert an occa- 
sion of misdoing. 

A man of sound judgment will accompliiAi much in 
whatever sphere he is placed, and will know how to use 
every advantage he gains. If you look into history, or 
mark the progress of events in Church or state, you 
will perceive that the men who make the most display 
are not those who control great results. Queen Eliza- 
beth, of England, exhibited extraordinary sagacity in 
the choice of her pubUc men. She had a cabinet equal 
if not superior to any that England has ever boasted ; 
but she put no showy men into it. She kept working 
men for work, and showy men for show. Oh every 
stage there are men of judgment behind the screen, 
who use the men of noise and show, as the engineer 
regulates and employs his machinery. They of the 
latter class may propel the wheels, but they do so only 
at the pleasure of the former. In no situation will a 
man of sound judgment be at a loss for servants. Like 
a great orb projected among inferior ones, he attracts to 
himself, by a noiseless, yet efficient energy, a system of 
satellites which wheel around him in ceaseless homage 
and obedience. An impudent enemy once asked an 
ancient general, (Iphicrates,) by way of taunt, what 
he was; for he had neither spear, nor bow, nor light 
vmor. "I am,*' said he, "the man who commands all 
these.*' Thus, with that crowning capacity of the 
mind, judgment, though without learning, or brillian- 
cy, or a store of facts, it will command them all. How 
important, then, to develop and train the judgment! 
This can only be done by the habit of original investi- 
gation. Such a habit will tend to improve it. 

(1.) By producing accuracy. It is an easy thing to 
reason by rule, but this will not always lead to correct 
conclusions. A strict attention to each premise is indis- 
pensable. The arithmetician may do his sum by the right 
rule, but the result will be inaccurate, unless he shall 
take notice, in turn, of each separate figure. Fallacies 
are, however, more frequently to be traced to imperfect 
investigation than to illogical reasoning. They lie not 
in the argument but in the premises. Most men reason 
well. One has remarked that the difference between 
the fool and the madman is this, the former reasons in- 
correctly from true premises, the latter reasons correctly 
from false premises. The errors of men are generally 
of the latter kind. They fail in the examination of the 



premises. Hence, the necessity for patient, original in- 
vestigation. This begets the tendency to inquire into 
every thingt define every ferm, understand every /ad- 
its bearings, relations, and tendencies. Sir Isaac New- 
ton reasoned like an angel in philosophy, and like a 
child in politics or religion. Why this difference t 
His mind was as strong when applied to one subject ss 
to another; but in physics he had made himself master 
of premises — ^in other sciences he had not. 

Logic is of no consequence to a man who has not 
accurately attended to every part of the subject which 
he examines. If. a man has not studied French he 
will not be enabled to read it merely by putting on 
spectacles. 

(2.) By producing delicacy. Original investigation 
confers upon the mind the powers of nice discrimina- 
tion and rigid analysis. The unpracdced surgeon may 
perform coarse operations ; but when he undertakes to 
cut in the midst of important arteries and nerves, where 
the variation of a hair's breadth would occasion death, 
he trembles and desists. So the coarse mind may be 
suitable for coarse operations; but when the utmost 
nicety is indispensable, and when life or death, peace 
or war, salvation or damnation, is suspended on the 
nicest movement of the judgment, it grows blind and 
faint Dr. M'C, noted throughout the Union for the 
celerity, and accuracy, and neatness of his operations, 
once informed me that his skill had been acquired by 
striking at minute points, and that he had spent hours 
in doing nothing else. The mind trained to indepen- 
dent investigation, which has learned to fix its atten- 
tion, train its powers, concentrate its energy, move all 
its Acuities in concert, may trust its power of discrimi- 
nation when other minds grow giddy, and cut with 
calmness and firmness when splitting hairs. In the 
professions of law, politics, medicine, and divinity, this 
delicacy of judgment can hardly be too highly prized. 
(3.) By producing solidity. The mind rests in its 
conclusions when conscious of having thoroughly ex- 
amined each step of its progress, in arriving at them, 
as the student is. confident of the correctness of his 
translation when he has examined each definition^ 
parsed each word, and comprehended the grammatical 
relations of each part and particle. Such a man is not 
easily shaken. He is firm as the rock. His firmness 
is not, however, that of the mountains, which cannot 
move, nor the stubbornness of the mule, that has no 
understanding — it is the firmness of a mind conscious 
that it is right Such a mind will court investiga- 
tion, hail truth under whatever name it may come, 
cheerfully yield to conviction, but unless convinced that 
it is wrong, stand for ever in its position. A man of 
this description is fearless and independent, relying not 
so much on his talents, or ingenuity, or eloquence, but 
on the force of truth. He fears no opposition ; but like a 
garrison in a castle that is impregnable, he defies assault 
2. Originality exerts a favorable influence upon the 
memory. The memory of facts depends much upon 
the attention with which they are viewed. The habit 
of original investigation fixes attention. 
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3. Originality exerts a favorable influence upon im- 
agination. It restrains, regulates, refines the fancy; 
but it curbs it not Instead of permitting it to run 
wild and lawless through the regions of space, it directs 
it to the noblest and most useful purposes. 

4. Originality exerts a favorable influence upon men- 
tal habits. 

(1.) It begets a habit of observation. If a man rely 
upon books or discourse for his ideas, he may pass 
through every scene of business, or pleasure, without 
observing any thing with a careful eye — neither coun- 
tenances, nor sentiments, nor opinions — neither men, 
nor things, nor events — ^neither the amiable nor the 
lovely, the beautiful nor the grand awaken the reflec- 
tion of his idle soul. He is like the heir to a fortune, 
who avails himself of no opportunity for profit, because 
he reHes upon the accumulations of others. It is quite 
otherwise with the original inquirer. He sees a little 
world in every leaf, and sources of boundless contem- 
plation in eveiy star. Scarce a look, or action, or word 
escapes his notice, no event so trivial as not to excite 
useful reflection, or furnish a felicitous illustration. His 
mind is in a state of continual activity, so that it is 
pleased to find something on which it may exert itself; 
and in the exuberance of its thoughts it finds every 
thing with which it meets serviceable as a channel of 
communication. It was a remark of one of the an- 
cients, that he was never less alone than when alone. 
Such were his habits of meditation, that in silence and 
in darkness, in dungeon or in desert, he found himself 
in a beautiful and busy world, over which his own ac- 
tive mind had spread life, and activi^, and beauty, and 
every little pebble, and breeze, and bird, and flower 
seemed to crowd around him as children around a pa- 
rent, anxious to listen to his discourse, to court his fa- 
vor, to enjoy his smiles, and render him willing hom- 
age and obedience. An eminent writer of our own 
country and times was distinguished in early life for a 
habit of this kind. When riding alona he has often 
been observed to dismount from his horse, draw firom 
his pocket a common-place book, and note down for 
future use some brilliant thought which had suggested 
itself to him in his solitary musings. Such a man will 
almost electrify an audience by a happy use of some 
trivial circumstance which scarce any one else would 
have noticed. 

(2.) It begets a habit of philosophical associaition. 
Nature will not permit our ideas to be separated and 
independent. She takes care to link them together, 
but she connects them in a confused manner. We may 
direct her in her operations if we choose, and thus make 
her services in this respect of the utmost value. In- 
stead of having our ideas all lying loosely in a box, 
like the papers of the careless merchant — notes and re- 
ceipts, letters answered and unanswered, whether on 
business, or friendship, or religion, or politics — all 
thrown together into one huge pile, we may partition 
our memory into pigeon holes, classify them philosophi- 
cally, label them neatly, and lay them where they may 
be safe, and where they may be found at any time after a 
1? 



moment's search. Of what inestimable advantage this 
will prove, every one must at once perceive. The prac- 
tice of original investigation will secure such an associa- 
tion of ideas by rendering it habitual and absolutely ne- 
cessary. All ideas being in demand for practical use, 
are examined as they arrive, and assorted and filed. 

It begets systematic habits of business. This or- 
derly arrangement of ideas will be transferred to the 
business of its possessor. It will divide his time, sys- 
tematize his pleasures, devotions, and pursuits, and ex- 
ert a beneficial influence over his person, his habitation, 
and all his paths. It will almost of itself insure peace, 
and comfort, and success in this world of folly and de- 
rangement. 

5. Originality exerts a favorable influence upon elo- 
quence. 

(1.) It confers clearness of expression. This is in- 
dispensable to eloquence. We may have bombast, and 
noise, and argument, and declamation, without perspi- 
cuity, but not eloquence. The language may be copi- 
ous and beautiful, the voice harmonious, the subject in- 
teresting, the arguments, and illustrations, and appeals 
numerous and elaborate, figures on figures may be piled 
up to a pyramid, but after all the speaker or writer will 
fall far short of eloquence, unless he express himself 
with clearness. He may excite the admiration of the 
ignorant, the stare of the gaping idiot, but he will re- 
ceive only the pity or contempt of the intelligent, judi- 
cious hearer. Clearness is generally associated with 
originality. A man can scarce be original, and at the 
same time obscure. The subject may be such as to re- 
quire language and arguments which are not familiar 
to all, but yet it may be treated so as to be perfectly 
plain to those for whom it is discussed. Whatever 
views a man compasses by his own exertions, will strike 
him with more or less force, and whatever he conceives 
strongly he will express clearly. We sometimes com- 
plain that although we understand a subject thorough- 
ly, we are unable to explain it. This doctrino enters 
more frequently into my apologies than into my philos- 
ophy ; for it transfers the disgrace of failure from the 
man's mind to the nation's language, and leaves the 
impression upon the hearer that the speaker's soul con- 
tains depths unfathomed and unfathomable. That 
mind must indeed be great for whose lofty conceptions 
the flexible and copious English language, emiched by 
unnumbered accessions from ancient Greece and Rome, 
and from nearly all the living languages of the civilized 
earth, cannot provide appropriate expressions. It must 
be far above that of Johnson or Addison, of Milton or 
Shakspeare. It is a wonder that the great minds of for- 
mer ages did not discover this difl!iculty. It is strange 
that we, who could make ourselves understood, when we 
were babes, cannot now that we are men. But, irony 
aside, the English language is transparent enough to 
show the treasures beneath it, however deep they lie, 
when it flows through a good channel. It is only when 
it passes over a muddy bed that it becomes turbid, and 
reveals no riches below. I can point to men, distin- 
guished in the poUtical world, who are authors of able 
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state papers, written not only with power, but accuracy 
and beauty, and who are perfectly ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar. They are men of original, in- 
dependent minds, and they understand what they write 
so clearly that they express themselves without any con- 
fusion. The author of a grammar, in giving directions 
to avoid blunders, gives the following as worth a thous- 
and rules, viz., " think well before you speak." 

(2.) It secures an appropriate theme. Much depends 
on the choice of a subject. The period, the age, the 
education, the habits, the prejudices, and the state 
of feeling of the audience must all be taken into con- 
sideration. What may be proper at home may be 
unsuitable abroad. That which is adapted to the town 
may be useless in the country. An address which 
would delight youth, might offend old age. Argu- 
ments, language, illustrations, which would enchain 
one auditory, might be deemed pedantic by another. 
The Boanerges may throw his thunderbolts around him 
with salutary effect, when the moral atmosphere is in a 
peculiar state; whereas, under other circumstances, his 
power had better be restrained. The storm that refresh- 
es the northern field, might tear to pieces the tender 
petals accustomed to drink nought but the oriental dews. 
There is in some communities a peculiar proneness to 
resist certain truths — a kind of moral idiosyncrasy. In 
such cases the wise physician of souls will dissolve that 
pill in sweetened water, which, in a solid state, might 
be instantly rejected. The effect of a discourse depends 
much upon the state of feeling of the hearers. When 
the mind is in a musing, melancholy mood, " Yankee 
Doodle," however skillfully played, will grate harshly 
upon the ear, and almost agonize the soul; whereas, 
*<Rosltn Castle," by a much less expert musician, will 
be to the ear charming as the harp'of Orpheus, and will 
spread over the soul as oil upon the troubled waters. 

That man who is always presenting the same doc- 
trines and precepts in the same way, may have excel- 
lent matter, and may occasionally do some good, when 
his auditory happens to be adapted to his text; but his 
course is as unscientific as was that of Dr. Sangrado, 
in Gil Bias, who made the same prescription, viz., 
blood-letting and warm water, for every patient The 
former character would be very useful, if God's -provi- 
dences adapted congregations to subjects; and such an 
one as the latter would be uniformly successful, if the 
Aloughty fitted patients to prescriptions. How awk- 
wcard is that warrior, who never takes ofif his armor, 
but goes to the forum and the fireside as he does to the 
field. There is a pretty illustration of this remark in 
the Iliad. Hector, going forth to battle, meets Androm- 
ache, attended by her little son and his nurse. The il- 
lustrious father extends his arms for his dear boy ; but 
backward he inclines to the bosom of his-fair-girdled 
nurse, crying aloud, alarmed at the sight of his loved 
father, terrified at the braaen helmet, and the horse hair 
crest His father and mother laugh. Hector immedi- 
ately takes the helmet from his head, and places it all 
resplendent upon the ground. But when Astyanax 
perceived the countenance of the father^ not that of 
Vol. II.— 6 



the warrior, he was willing to be dandled and caressed. 
How awkward the minister who is always glittering in 
armor, and who goes forth to feed the lambs of the 
flock as he would to encounter the lion in his lair! 

Who has not seen the splendid effort prove utterly 
worthless in consequence of its irrelevancy ? and who 
has not known a feeble production to electrify in con- 
sequence of its perfect adaptation? When a distin- 
guished clergyman was requested to furnish for publi- 
cation a copy of a sermon which he had preached during 
a terrific thunder storm, and which produced a tremen- 
dous effect, he agreed to comply with the request up- 
on condition that the committee would agree to print 
the thunder and lightning which accompanied it He 
knew that it denved its charm from its appropriateness. 
One of the great advantages which the extemporary 
orator has over one who uses a manuscript, arises from 
the fact, that he can take advantage of every little cir- 
cumstance that may occur to attract the attention of 
his hearers — the presence of some unexpected person, 
the appearance of a particular countenance, the ez»- 
trance of a swallow through the window, the sudden 
rising of a cloud may suggest brilliant thoughts, happy 
illustrations, beautiful passages of Holy Writ, whicii, 
because fresh and appropriate, animate the speaker and 
startle the hearer. How thrilling must have been this 
passage uttered by an orator, when preaching before 
a monarch, whom he noticed to be talking: "When 
the lion roars the beasts of the earth tremble, and when 
the Almighty speaks let the kings of the earth keep 
silence." 

This advantage is similar to that which the scientific 
physician has over the empyric The latter prescribes 
for the names of diseases, the formcr*for their symptoms. 
Solomon has beautifully described the charm of appro- 
priateness : " Words fitly spoken, are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver." 

What can secure the advantage of appropriateness 
but that habit of reliance upon one's own resources 
which leads to a close observance of every thing around 

1 A man of sense can hardly fail to speak and 
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write fitly, who speaks and writes what his own intel- 
lect furnishes. The man who derives his efforts from 
books is like the blind giant — his blows are powerful, 
and when they happen to fall in the right place they do 
execution ; but they generally miss the mark. But he 
who draws his matter from the hearts of his hearers is 
like the skillful archer who sees the mark before he 
lets his arrow fly, and can scarce be said to draw a bow 
at a venture. An original minister can easily get a 
skeleton, and then clothe it with muscles, and give it 
organs of life and sense, and above all animate it with 
a spirit, by going into any house in his neighborhood 
and conversing with its inmates half an hour; and 
when he brings it forth on Sabbath, it will be sure to 
do execution somewhere. An original man has not 
only an appropriate subject, but his illustrations are 
generally appropriate. They seem to grow out of his 
subject They are not like the flowers of th< nosegay, 
gathered for the vase— pretty, but scarce viewed before 
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they wither; bat like the flowers in the garden, rooted 
to the soili and deriving nourishment from it 

(3.) It forma a suitable style. There can be no el- 
oquence without propriety in this respect A showy 
style, for instance, on a grave subject, is in as bad taste 
as the sparkling ornaments of the ball-room in the 
gloomy chambers of death. An inappropriate style is 
generally a mark of a feeble or dependent intellect 
The mind never clothes thoughts purely its own in an 
unseemly dress. Nature suitably arrays her produc- 
tions, whether in the natural or moral world. In the 
former she will not dress the animals of the polar re- 
gions as she does those of the equatorial. She will not 
ornament the beast that prowls the desert or the forest 
as she will the merry songster of the breeze — she gives 
no proboscis to the swallow that builds her nest by the 
altar — ^no wings to Behemoth, who trusteth that he can 
draw up Jordan into his mouth. Is she less judicious 
in her moral works 1 Not when she has her way. 
She will be chaste and dignified in philosophy, orator- 
ical in oratory, swift and graceful in song and satire. 
She will vary the appearance of her productions as she 
passes from the dissolving heats of the equator to the 
eternal snows of the pole. She will vary her machinery 
as she swims. the deep, or sails the winds, or crawls the 
earth. Be original and you will be simple or vehe- 
ment, neat, elegant or brilliant, according as your sub- 
ject may require. 

(4.) It suggests a suitable arrangement This is 
indispensable to a good production. It is important in 
the adjustment of the different parts of an oration or 
composition, and also in the arrangement of the various 
portions of each part An original genius will digest 
the subject before it thinks of the manner in which it is 
to be introduced, as naturally as a carpenter will erect 
his building before he puts on the roof. How awkward 
does that introduction sound which does not lead direct- 
ly to the subject, and prepare the way before it Until a 
subject is matured, how can one know what preposses- 
sions will require to be removed before it is presented, or 
what considerations will attract attention towards it 

In making an oration, or writing an essay, a clear 
statement of the subject will of itself do much. The 
mind which has examined any subject thoroughly will 
be able to state it clearly and forcibly, divide it naturally, 
and in the narration and explication it will spread light 
around it at every step. 

The management of arguments is of vast impor- 
tance. JSschines, in a celebrated contest, requested 
the judges to confine Demosthenes to the same order 
in replying to his arguments as he had observed in ma- 
king them ; but Demosthenes was too well acquainted 
with the advantage of his own arrangement to be thus 
entrapped. It oflen happens that the ingenious dispu- 
tant will reverse the order of his antagonist's argu- 
ments. Great ingenuity may be exerted here. Many 
good rules have been given in relation to this subject, 
as to when the climax may be used, and when the anti- 
climax, ahd when the order which commences with 
arguments that are tolerably good, places the weakest 
2 



in the middle, and resenres the strongest for the close. 
But to the sober, judicious mind, which has made itself 
master of its subject, no canons are absolutely necessary. 

Cssar, when he poshed his triumphs into Gaul, need- 
ed no rules of military warfare, but such as his good 
common sense and a knowledge of the number, weap 
pons, and position of the foe suggested. He formed the 
tortoise, the circle, or the wedge, according as he wish- 
ed to scale a wall to resist superior numbers, or rush to 
his camp through intervening ranks. I wish not to be 
understood that rules are useless, but that a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject may render them dis- 
pensable. 

(5.) It produces animation. Nothing can atone for 
the want of this — nothing can insure it so well as orig- 
inality. If a man's arguments are his own he will un- 
derstand them perfectly — he will therefore use them for 
the right purpose— he will perceive their bearing upon 
the issue. The very reviewing, marshaling, command- 
ing of them, the observing of their accurate move- 
ments, the manner in which they rout the foe, and take 
the field, is of itself inspiring. If his sentiments are 
his own, they will of course he felt, and being felt they 
will be forcibly expressed — heart will always find a way 
to reach heart 

There is generally a freedom from embarrassment, 
a kind of engaging ease of manner, attending the 
independent, original mind, which is of immense value. 
The attention being fixed upon the subject, it is not 
likely to be diverted by the audience, or any extraneous 
considerations. It must be admitted that the mind, 
though strong and original, cannot always command 
an animated expresssion or delivery. There are some 
regions of thought naturally cold, yet even then, the 
mind may occasionally exhibit warmth, like Lapland, 
which, amid eternal snows, has here and there a boil- 
ing fountain. 

There is a certain state of mental activity necessary 
to compass original thought end this will always in- 
sure some degree of grace and animation. A ship, 
however poor, when in a storm, is a beautiful object 
As she yields to the winds, and mounts the billows, 
now rising to the clouds, now sinking into the bosom 
of the deep, now cutting the white caps, and now ship- . 
ping a mountain sea, ^e presents a spectacle of thril- 
ling interest 

There is something sublime in the humble human 
soul, when afloat upon the wide universe — she rides the 
heaving billows of thought swept by the storm of pas- 
sion. Her prow may be unornamented, her cargo poor, 
her movements irregular, but she has grace in every 
motion. 



Whxx young, we trust ourselves too much, and 
we trust others too little when old. Rashness is the 
error of youth, timid caution of age. Manhood is the 
isthmus between the two extremes: the ripe, the fertile 
season of action, when alone we can hope to find the 
head to contrive, united with the hand to execute. 
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DEITY AND NATURE.* 

BT W. F. LOWBIS. 

TiiE great variety of and valuable qualities possessed 
by the metallic substances found in the crust of the 
earth, evince the beneficent design of an almighty Cre- 
ator, who accomplishes all his purposes in a manner 
most suitable to the general object which he has in 
view, i. e., the present and future happiness of the hu- 
man race. Prior to entering into an examination of 
these evidences, a brief description of the structure, 
uses, dec, of the principal metals will be advantageous. 

1. Gold, This metal is of a yellow color, with a 
metallic lustre, and when crystalized, its primary form 
is a cube; it also occurs in filiform, reticulated, artic- 
ulated, and laminar masses, in imbedded grains and 
rolled pieces. Its sp. gr. is from 19 to 20. Gold is 
found in veins, and in interspersed grains, and lamins, 
or small thin plates like scales; also in the beds of riv- 
ers. It is not confined to one locality, but occurs in 
the primitive mountains of all countries, and in the 
sands of rivers proceeding therefrom. The richest 
mines in the world appear to lie in the mountainous 
regions of the torrid zone. Many mountains in Aus- 
tria, Spain, Siberia, and other parts of Europe, famish 
it; but it is from Peru, Mexico, Brazil, and the adjacent 
countries we obtain the greatest supply. Here it some- 
times occurs in masses of several pounds, varying from 
two to sixteen. The Ural mountains and several oth- 
ers in Siberia are quite productive. Gold mines are 
also found in the United States. The mining district 
lies within the states of Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia, and has been traced as far north as the Chau- 
diere river in Lower Canada, and is believed to extend 
in a nearly continuous line from the Rappahannock in 
Virginia, to the Coosa in Alabama. The mines of 
North Carolina are mostly within the three ranges of 
counties between Frederick and Charlotte, in a line 
nearly corresponding with the coast The mines of 
Mecklenburg, which are principally vein deposits, are 
the most valuable. There are four kinds of mines in 
the United States. First, vein mines; second, beds; 
third, hill deposits; fourth, branch deposits. The gold 
in Virginia is found in a quartzose rock; in Carolina 
in argillite or blue clay, and in Georgia in alluvial grav- 
el. The veins in^the United States yield, in general, 
about one dwt. per bushel, though some are more pro- 
lific, or they would not pay for working. 

In Hungary the gypsies are employed in obtaining 
gold from the auriferous sand of the rivers. For this 
purpose they procure a plank of lime-tree, some six feet 
long, by three broad, across which farrows have been 
cut The plank is then placed at an elevation of about 
45^, and at its upper end a trough filled with auriferous 
■and, which is washed down the bank by a stream of 
water, and the gold being heavier than the sand, Alls 
into the grooves. Sometimes the board is covered with 
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cloth. A somewhat similar process is adopted by the 
inhabitants of the province of Huamelies in Chili. A 
large portion of the river Chucabamba is auriferous, and 
the people in the vicinity shear the wool of their sheep 
skins till about half an inch long; the skins are then 
anchored down, with the wool side up, by. loose stones 
placed upon them, at and below the various falls and rap- 
ids, where they are left for several hours ; they are then 
carefully taken out, and the gold dust washed from the 
skin. By this means from two to three hundred thous- 
and dollars' worth of gold is obtained per annum. The 
mines are, however, the great European emporium of 
the precious metals, and of all its various countries 
Hungary is the richest 

The richest mines are those of Schemnitz and Crem- 
nitz, in both of which the gold is always united with sil- 
ver and other metals. At Schemnitz there are six prin- 
cipal veins, together with many tmaller ramifications. 
These veins run parallel to each other in a north and 
south direction, with a dip or inclination from west to 
east, at an angle of 60°. The first vein, Theresa Schadt, 
is about twelve feet wide. Its matrix is clay and firru- 
ginous jasper. The vein is chiefly traversed by small 
veins and crystals of quartz, and the ore for the most 
part is lead. At the distance of one hundred and twen- 
ty fathoms east of Theresa Schadt, is the Hospital vein, 
which is one hundred and thirty-two feet wide; and 
though not pure throughout, both these veins are near 
the surface and very rich. The two next are Oberbiber 
Stohln, and Johan Schadt Their matrices are clay 
and limestone. Their ores are the same as the prece- 
ding veins, and their depth about 6000 feet The fifth 
vein, Stephano Schadt, is an assembly of contiguous 
veins forty-eight feet wide, and the most celebrated 
mine at Schemnitz. It is wrought on a magnificent 
scale, with spacious and airy galleries, and large and 
excellent machinery. There is a sixth vein, named 
the Green Stohln, which was the last discovered, and 
is but slightly known. 

The Cremnitz veins run in the north and south di- 
rection, the dip being from west to east, at an angle of 
25° to 40°. The ore is an auriferous quartz, with an 
auriferous pyrites, and is penetrated by argentiferous 
sulphuret of lead and oxide of iron. 

The process of working the mines is various, being 
always adapted to the position and size of the veins, as 
also to the quality of the underneath and superimposed 
rocks. A first mode is by a horizontal level, following 
the direction of the vein, whence, as the ore is extracted, 
it is removed. The second by an inclined plane, ascend- 
ing or descending, as the dip requires, by forming the 
edges of wood as galleries for the workmen. The third 
by an inclined plane descending in the contrary direction. 
The fourth by an excavation on either side of the vein. 
This is the most common method at Schemnitz, as it an- 
swers better to the extreme width of the veins. The ev- 
ident care and neatness, the economical advantages pro- 
duced by the peculiar arrangement of every part of the 
works, their spacious entrances, dry and clean levels, the 
I great encouiBgement given to mineralogy and mining, 
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show that the Germans surpass all others in skill and 
industry in this department of enterprise. 

After the richer ores are brought out of the mines 
they are conveyed to the stamping machine, where they 
are broken with large hammers to the size of beans, and 
then mixed with lead. One operation of the furnace is 
sufficient to prepare them for the purification furnace. 
The common ores, after being stamped and washed, are 
smelted into a compound regulus, consisting of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, sulphur, bismuth, and cobalt. The 
second stage consists of the treatment of the present 
regulus. It is exposed to a furnace, the fire of which 
is made by a layer of wood, next one of charcoal, and 
thirdly one of the regulus broken into pieces. The 
fuel being lighted, the regulus is roasted to expel the 
sulphur. In the third step, after the regulus is roasted, 
and the powder of the richer ores is added, the whole is 
smelted in another furnace. In the fourth place, the 
result, or second fusion, is carried to another furnace, 
where it is smelted with the addition of the richest ores. 
This part of the process is called fusion on lead, be- 
cause when the furnace is tapped and the metal begins 
to flow into the receiver of charcoal and clay, they cast 
lead on it, which alter melting combines with the gold 
and silver, and sinks to the bottom. During this oper> 
ation the lighter metsds, as copper, iron, bismuth, co- 
balt, and arsenic, rise to the surface, and are scraped off 
in the form of scoriae. This is used again as a leech, to 
be fused again in the first operation. The lead which 
has combined with the gold and silver is collected in 
large crucibles and carried to the fourth fusion to be 
separated. The furnace used for separating the lead is 
called the purification furnace. It resembles a hollow 
sphere, the upper part of which is raised like a lid, by 
means of large chains. The very richest ores are add- 
ed to the compound of gold, silver, and lead, and the 
whole is fused, not with charcoal, but with a flame 
drawn uninterruptedly over the surface for twenty-four 
hours. The lead becomes calcined. A portion of it 
is absorbed by the bottom of the furnace, which con- 
sists of wood ashes and silica. Another part escapes 
in the gaseous form, but the greater portion is raked ofl" 
in the form of galena. The gold and silver concen- 
trate till at last they are found pure and combined to- 
gether in the shape of a cake at the bottom of the fur- 
nace. Then follows the sixth, which is the most beau- 
tiful of all the operations, and in which the two pre- 
cious metals are separated. In the sixth part of the 
process the cake of gold and silver is separated into 
thin pieces, by melting and casting into cold water 
whilst in a state of fusion. By this means its surface 
is extended, and easily divided into thin scales. These 
are put into immense glass retorts of a spherical form, 
nearly filled with nitric acid, which dissolves the silver, 
a gentle heat being used to accelerate the solution. Af- 
ter the silver is dissolved by augmenting the heat, the 
acid holding it in solution is made to pass off into an- 
other retort, whilst the gold is left behind. The retort 
which now contains the sil^r is heated to drive off the 
acid, which ascends in yellow fumes, whilst the silver 
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is left behind, beautifully crystalized in the most lovely, 
graceful, singular, and grotesque forms imaginable. 
These retorts are then cast into a furnace, where the 
glass is melted, and being specifically lighter than the 
silver, floats on the surface, and is removed in the form 
of scons, leaving the pure silver in a state of fusion. 
The gold which has been previously obtained is melted 
into ingots of 12,000 florins each. 

Gold is the most ductile and malleable of the metals. 
A grain of it may be made into a leaf of 56} square 
inches, and when put upon silver wire to gild it, will 
cover an area of 1400 inches, or nine square feet and 
104 inches. Its leaves can be beaten out so thin that 
280,000 are required to measure one inch. 

Tractable in the hands of art, from its great ductili- 
ty, gold assumes every form which we wish it to ac- 
quire. The goldsmith, the jeweler, the embroiderer, 
the gilder, and the painter, employ it with equal facility. 
As it is very soft, it is mixed with copper when convert- 
ed into coin. It is capable of receiving a high lustre 
by polishing, but an inferior one in brilliancy to steel, 
silver, and mercury. Gold may be exposed for ages to 
air and moisture without change, nor is itoxydized by 
being kept in a state of fusion in open vessels. It may 
be dissolved by chlorine and nitro-hydrochloric acid. 
When intensely ignited by means of electricity, or the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, it burns with a greenish blue 
flame, and is dissipated in the form of a purple powder, 
which is supposed to be an oxide. 

2. Silver, This metal, like the former, was known 
to tlie ancients, and frequently occurs native in the 
mines, both massive and crystalized in octohedral, or 
cubic crystals. Its primary form is the regular octohe- 
dron. It also firequently occurs in filiform, reticulated, 
and arborescent shapes ; also, in plates and superficial 
coating. Silver is also associated with sulphur, copper, 
lead, gold, muriatic add, and other substance, forming 
compounds of various kinds. Native silver is obtained 
principally in arborescenccs and filiform shapes, in veins 
of calcareous spar or quartz, traversing gneiss and oth- 
er primitive rocks. The structure of these forms is 
sometimes quite beautiful, being formed of one or more 
series of octohedrons, either closely united or arranged 
perpendicularly in each row. The mines of Kongs- 
berg, in Norway, formerly afforded magnificent speci- 
mens of native silver. They are now, however, chief- 
ly under water. One specimen among the splendid 
suite from this collection, in the royal collection at Co- 
penhagen, weighs upwards of five cwt. Jameson men- 
tions a large block of the same metal which was dis- 
covered in the mine of Schneeberg, in Saxony, and was 
so large that the Duke Albert descended into the mine 
and used it as a dinner table. It was subsequently 
smelted, and produced 44,000 lbs. of pure silver. 

Silver abounds in various countries of Europe, as 
Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Dauphiny, and Cornwall. 
It also occurs in the primary mountains in Asia, Africa, 
and America. Mexico and Peru are at present the 
most productive in silver. In the former place it has 
been obtained from, nearly all its ores, but in the latter 
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it occurs principally native. During the first eighteen 
years of the present century more than the value of 
$2,700,000 were afforded by the mines of Guanazuato 
alone. It is calculated that all the mines in the world 
furnish £8,000,000 sterling, or $36,000,000 annually, 
of which two-thirds, or $24,000,000, is obtained from 
Mexico. The mines of Mexico form eight groups aU 
most all of which are on the ridge, or west slope of 
the Cordilleras of Anahuac The tract which is most 
productive of silver, lies between the parallels of 21° 
and 24^° north, and corresponds in latitude with the 
greatest metallic wealth of Peru. The annual product 
of the Mexican mines is about 4,600 lbs. of golcl, which 
is about equal to that obtained in Europe, and from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 lbs. of silver. There are near 
3,000 silver mines in Mexico, though many are value- 
less. The elevation of the most prolific varies from 
6,000 to 10,000 feet. The mines are not considered 
rich when compared with similar quantities of ore from 
the European veins. Thus, the Saxon mines common- 
ly average 1 oz. of silver to one cwt of ore. If they 
yield 15 oz., they are termed rich; but in Mexico, in 
the mine of Guanaxuato, which, if not the richest in 
the country, is among them, the ore does not contain 
over 4 oz. to 5 oz. per cwt Many of the other mines 
do not average more than 2 to 3 oz. to the cwt The 
Mexican veins, however, compensate this disadvantage 
by their greater width. Thus, the Yeta Madre, one of 
the veins of Guanaxuato, is 130 feet to 145 feet wide, 
and about 4200 feet long. 

The mine of Valenciana in Mexico is 1770 feet 
deep. The shaft, or circular cavity for ascent and de- 
scent, is perpendicular, and is cut in the solid rock, be- 
ing, in addition, beautifully walled and furnished with 
steps for the ascent and descent of the bearers of the 
ore. It was built at a cost of $1,000,000. This mine 
is free from water, which is a matter of much impor- 
tance, as many have been abandoned from the difiiculty 
of removing it; yet this may be obviated when steam 
engines (as in the coal mines of England now) may 
raise the water at small cost The number of persons 
in this mine, who are engaged as miners, bearers, &c., 
is 3,000. The ore, after being obtained in the various 
galleries running parallel with the several veins, is car- 
ried in a kind of basket by men and boys accustomed to 
this labor. They ascend in files of fifty or sixty, each 
man carrying from 240 to 370 lbs. up many thousand 
nearly perpendicular steps ; and they continue this labor 
six hours a day, with an average temperature of 71° to 
77° Fah. It is said that the ore from this mine yields 
forty per cent of pure gold. 

Mines in Peru. About the end of the last century 
there were wrought in I^eru four mines of mercury, 
four of copper, twelve of lead, seventy of gold, and 
seven hundred and eighty-four of silver. The annual 
product of these was about $3,500,000. The most 
celebrated mine of mercury is that of Huancavelica, 
which was discovered in 1566, and yields an annual 
average of 4,750 cwt of mercury, but has in two ex- 
traordinary years produced' 17,371 cwt Silver is ex- 



tracted from its ores by two essentially difierent pro- 
cesses, one being employed to separate it from lead, the 
other process, by amalgamation, is adapts especially 
to those ores which are free from lead. The prindpla 
of its separation from lead is found on the different ox- 
ydability of lead and silver, and on the ready fusibility 
of litharge. When sulphuret of silver occurs in gale- 
na or sulphuret of lead in sufiicient quantities to be 
worth separating, the compound is kept at a red heat 
in a flat furnace, in the manner described in speaking 
of the Cremnitz mines, under the name of fusion on 
lead. The button, or cake of silver, is again fused in a 
smaller furnace, resting on a porous earthen dish made 
with lixivitiated wood ashes, called a test, whose poroa- 
ity absorbs any remaining portions of litharge or pit^ 
toxide of lead, which may be found on the silver. The 
ores commonly employed in the process of amalgama- 
tion, which has been long used at Freyburg, in Saxo- 
ny, and is now extensively practiced in the gold and 
silver mines of South America, are native silver, and its 
sulphuret At Freyburg the ore is reduced to a fine 
powder, mixed with muriate of soda or sea salt, and 
carefully roasted in a reverberatory furnace. By this 
combination sulphuric acid is produced, which having 
a greater afilinity than the chlorine for soda, unites with 
it and forms the sulphate of soda. The chlorine now 
disengaged from the salt unites with the silver, forming 
a chloride of that metal. The roasted mass is ground 
to a fine powder, and together with mercury, water, and 
fragments of iron, is put into barrels, which are made 
to revolve by machinery. This operation is intended to 
bring all the materials into a state of perfect contact 
The chloride of silver is decomposed by the iron which 
possesses a greater affinity for the chlorine, than the 
precious metal. The silver thus set free unites with 
the mercury, and the chloride of iron remains in solu- 
tion in the water. The mercury is then squeezed through 
leathern bags, the pores of which permit the pure quick- 
silver to pass, but retain the amalgam of silver, which is 
then distilled off in luted retorts, and the metals are ob- 
tained in a separate state. Silver has the clearest white 
color of all the metals, and is susceptible of receiving a 
lustre inferior only to polished steel. In malleability 
and ductility it ia surpassed only by gold. It is so soft 
when pure as to be cut with a knife, and does not oxydize 
by exposure to the atmosphere. 

(To be continued,) 

—He O a**"— 

RELIGION. 
Whsx spring begems the dewy scene. 
How sweet to walk the velvet green, 
And hear the zephyr's Uiv*ning sighs. 
As o*er the scented mead he flies! 
How sweet to mark, around the vine. 
The bee collecting honeyed wine ; 
And with a friend, whose every sigh 
Is wing'd for heaven, low to lie 
Where we may with Jesus meet, — 
Say, is not this divinely sweet T 
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THE OLIO. 

BT CAROLINS U. BUBROUGH. 

That ''courtesy is the unalienable right of woman/' 
will not be disputed by any gentleman claiming to be 
such. It will be accorded to her as of the weaker sex. 
It will be conceded as her privilege by every **man" in 
his own claiming of superior power. Of course aged 
gentlemen form a necessary exception to this rule, as 
having passed beyond the pale of society, in its active 
requirings. And the venerable claim their exemption 
from yet higher considerations; yet it is fitting and well 
that the rule exists. The order of society itself re- 
quires this concession of place and priority to the fe- 
male ; and on her part there is no selfishness in the ap- 
propriation of these little deferences and indulgences as 
prescribed. Indeed, she were placed awkwardly enough 
without them ; for another part of the code deprives her 
of any assumption of right or equaUty, of ability or ex- 
ertion on her own part At least, on all occasions of 
state and form, a sort of self-annihilation, as to any ef- 
ficiency, is prescribed to her as the order of the day. 
This is not well, even were she always sustained in it 
by the assbtance of the other party — the gentlemen. 
On common occasions, indeed, she has nothing to com- 
plain of. In the drawing-room, (the theatre of her 
power, as allowed,) and in public assemblies, she finds 
herself guarded, protected, and cared for. ^he is as- 
sisted in riding or walking — the side-walk is hers — ^the 
chair is proffered or relinquished, &c., dx., and she is 
made to know that 

. ** When a lady 'a in the case, 

All other things give place." 

For the hour, indeed, it is so; yet I am afraid that she 
is not always deeply grateful ; and that though, as a 
gentlewoman, she receives these services graciously, yet 
that she values them only at what they are worth. She 
does not accept them as an equivalent for rights and 
wrongs — she knows that they are things of no very 
costly sacrifice^ she perceives that they are rather mat- 
ters of conventional biens^anc^, than the promptings 
of benevolence ; and the proof is that the gentleman 
rarely steps beyond the ruk. Perhaps, also, in this 
way he illustrates his own gentle breeding, and his 
gracefulness of performance; yet we do not say that 
every gentleman has a motive of coxcombry in these 
acts — ^he may put his character into them, or he may 
not, as the case may be. Indeed, our observation 
should point at only one set, and that set we are puz- 
zled how to class ; for 

"A dandy is a thing that would 
Be' a young lady if he could ; 
But since he can't, does all he can 
To let you know he's not a man." 

In their case, perhaps it is not so much a denying as an 
overlooking, the attention being engrossed by the more 
immediate interest of self, to the exclusion of all else. 
But let me present you with a beautiful contrast to 
this, both in the guerdon and the actor. Sometimes, in 
2 



traveling, perhaps the lady is thrown upon some little 
exigency, and receives assistance from a gentleman of 
so very plain appearance and demeanor as at once testa 
the sincerity of the motive and act. And here it is no 
less delightful than under " gentler guise," and claims 
from the lady not only thanks for the service rendered, 
but commands the spontaneous homage of her admira- 
tion. Perhaps he is a rustic; but the true chivalry of 
the act cannot be disguised under its exterior homeliness. 
Ladies have the Sibylline eye to chivalry. 

But let us have done wiUi this our foil-playing, and 
come to the combat. Let us ask, with the earnestness 
and the authority of truth, whether are not, indeed, all 
the substantial advantages of life engrossed by the har- 
dier sex, to the exclusion and the utter inconvenience 
of the weaker? And we would demand whether the 
few instances of ceremony and etiquette to which we 
have alluded are, in the intercourse of society, or rather 
in the commerce of the world, sufficient to sustain the 
weakness of the one party, or the manliness of the oth- 
er — whether it is of true principle, or of specious impo- 
sing, that females, needy females, (for others hardly as- 
sume business,) are so circumscribed in their endeavors 
to participate, by industry and enterprise, in an emolu- 
ment sufficient to the purposes of a livelihood? so 
that in fiict the female, reduced from affluence to pov- 
erty, is necessarily displaced from society and its wont- 
ed enjoyments, with a hopelessness of possibly retriev- 
ing her condition — with a new despair at every fiustra- 
ted efiTort of her ability and her energy. Why, under 
this mortifying restriction, and in the bitterness of her 
poverty, does she not exclaim, with Archimedes, " Give 
me where to stand, and 1*11 command the world !" not 
the whole of it, but only an area tenable to her feet and 
her position. The bounds of woman's walk are too 
narrow and strait for the necessity of her condition. 
A factitious delicacy has been prescribed and insisted 
on as the only <* proper sphere of woman," until cus- 
tom has assumed the name of propriety, and her ability 
has succumbed to the paralyzing influence of this false 
teaching. In European countries it is not so ; and this 
immunity is doubtless a cause why the women of those 
countries are so superior to ours in ability and useful- 
ness. A lady there passes on her missions of business 
without comment and without misinterpretation. It is 
better that the very young should abide in the security 
of domestic protection. But ladies of mature life 
should bo allowed, unquestioned, to participate (cer- 
tainly, within limit) in many of the occupations and 
engagements of productive enterprise. This inequali- 
ty of privilege is not a necessity of nature — ^in its ex- 
tent it is not — ^but, as we have said, only a matter of 
prescription and custom. And we would claim — ^but 
not with Mary Wolstoncraft, nor yet with Mrs. Royal, 
least of all with Fanny Wright, for we detest the whole 
unfeminine junto — ^but we would claim, in the name 
of our sex at large, (and let not those who are exoner- 
ated from the necessity of exertion, gainsay our claim- 
ing,) some more privilege, and scope, and freedom of 
participation in the facilities and the commerce of ac- 
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tiTe and bosinesa life — some immunity from those ex- 
tra difficulties whicb custom and not either reason or 
delicacy has prescribed to the woman of business as 
the limit (however insufficient to its purpose) of her 
range of performance. Woman is happy in the strict- 
ness with which society remarks upon her discretion, 
and her moralities — ^happier than if there were any re- 
lentings accorded to her delinquency. And let her not 
be proud that her rectitude, reverently do we speak it, 
holds the world together, (say not fie!) and that if 
the latitudinarian principle of the other sex were ex- 
tended to her, with its wretched concession of all that 
makes life lovely, that life itself were no longer endu- 
rable. 

You ask do we mean what we say 1 Yes, we mean 
exactly what we say. But in our naming of the other 
sex, our proscription were certainly too sweeping unless 
we except all who are worthy to be excepted, and that 
exception we certainly do make. And here occurs to 
us a reflection which did never occur before, namely, 
that if the straitness and the strictness of the line which 
circumscribes the female, has also produced this immuni- 
ty from sin, then is it xoorih all that it costs of inconveni- 
ence, and poverty, and suffering to the individual. And 
each woman should have a soul great enough to merge 
her own difficulties in this the general cause of conser- 
vative virtue. But we think that some more extension 
of privilege, and some more participation, both of avo- 
cation and emolument, may be granted her, without 
detriment to this paramount principle of her being, as 
it should be. Notice, for instance, the two countries 
in the world where the intercourse of the sexes, in so- 
cial and civil life, is the most free and unrestricted, (at 
the same time that they have their canons of propriety, 
and these might be spelled with anoffier n,) namely, 
the countries of Scotland and of New England. Will 
any one contradict me in the assertion that they are two 
of the most moral countries in the world 1 By the arbi- 
trary fiat of custom, grounded in the cupidity of those 
of the other sex, the female has been debarred from a 
participation in almost every lucrative branch of busi- 
ness. There is ont, indeed, lucrative enough, (thanks 
to the vanity of our own !) which by her better aptitude 
■he has assumed, with but partial interference of man, 
if we can call a male milliner a "man'* — ht being in- 
deed only the ninth part of one—not so much that he 
engages in the feminine process of bonnet^making, as 
for the unmanly over-reaching of the assumption. 
And for this class what unfair imputation is thrown 
upon the vocation at large, so much so (and thai, per- 
haps, was the intended effect) that it debars many a 
needy girl from this resource. And yet do we think 
and believe that there are very many milliners of high- 
ly respectable character. To how few of the occupa- 
tions, not to say professions, is the female eligible. She 
is debarred, indeed, from many of the branches of pro- 
ductive industry to which, by nature and constitution, 
she is peculiarly fitted. When, indeed, she does share 
in some of the sedentary employments, the emolu- 
ment she receives is stinted by an unjust withholding. 



and her share of pay bears an inverse proportion to the 
amount of work she accomplishes. She is auxiliary 
to the tailor, the shoemaker, the upholsterer, the sad- 
dler, and many others. She is found useful and com- 
petent, and yet, when shall the day arrive when a wo- 
man shall find any of these occupations sufficient to a 
comfortable support? Yet they all command their 
price ; but the first hand holds it unjustly. Hence it is 
that so very many are crowded into the one occupation 
of sewing; (which of cpurse is their proper business;) 
that by management of the penurious, it commands a 
very inferior pay, being no price at all, and the laborer 
is deprived not only of a sufficient recompense, but also 
of that source of comfort which might alleviate and 
soothe its monotonous and wearying pursuit; for it is 
" the hope of reward that sweetens labor," and the poor 
sewing girl sighs forth in despondency her patient wait- 
ing on this poor earth. Can it seem other to her, young 
though she is? Why should not females work, and be 
paid too, in the department of the fine and delicate 
mechanism of watch-making with their father or broth- 
er? I have seen some few so employed, and they pre- 
sented a pretty spectacle of contentment and industry. 
Why, in particular, are -not the daughters of druggists 
instructed in botany, chemistiy, pharmacy, and in the 
manifold varieties of the shop-service, and the vending 
of medicines? I know of nothing that requires a 
nicer hand, or a more dreumspect attention than medi- 
cal preparations. And girls, as possessing less buoyant 
animal spirits, and less divided attention, are better fit- 
ted for this place than boys are. Let the girl be a sub 
in the store, auxiliary to the father or the brother, and 
give her a certain small salary to elicit her ability, and 
she will do well. Indeed, I have ever thought that the 
science of medicine, with its diploma, should be won 
and worn by our sex in common with the other, each 
for each. Whilst the female is allowed the laborious 
though interesting office of nurse at the sick bed, why 
is she not also prepared and allowed to prescribe as well 
as to administer the medicine and treatment ? Especial- 
ly does the mother of a family require science of this sort 
in her domestic relations. Skilled she might be, eminent- 
ly so; for anxiety shall bestow a prophetic sagacity, and 
affection supply that lynx-eyed vigrilance which a whole 
college of doctors, with all their lights, might in vain 
expect to arrive at. In this department my own sex 
are in fault and wanting to themselves. If they would 
study the science, we ^ould see perhaps not a Cullen, 
a Rush, or a Parsons, yet we should see the union of 
physic and nursing, and we should, in the joy of our 
hearts, see the result, and know that the times and the 
seasons of medicines were at least equal to the medi- 
cines themselves, and that the grave-yard were not so 
densely populated or so rapidly filled, and that many of 
our dear ones were saved to yet mora days upon earth. 
For the "law," we would not wish one of our sex, 
even were it suiting and eligible, to be a lawyer. No, 
not to the law, with its piles of untold gold, would we 
point a single daughter of want The law may be good 
in itself; yet do we fear that iii the conflict of right and 
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might, there may be more than human fallibility against 
ItB fair interpretation ; and let the woman eschew along 
with its knowledge also its experience — let her not 
stand at isstie even with its redress, with its delays, its 
devices, and all its tender mercies of supererogation, 
beyond either her gratitude or her ability to compen- 
sate; yet let her ever reverence the star of justice where 
It u. 

Neither do we think it desirable that females should 
ever hold forth from the pulpit We think they may 
receive of good, and impart of good in other place than 
in the tabernacle, and that their dictation in holy things 
(the pulpit being already supplied by the other sex) 
may be more effective from a less elevated point of 
sight Indeed, we think at large, that woman^s influ- 
ence is best appreciated when least conspicuous. Neith- 
er do we presume to offer objection to the custom of 
female preaching as practiced by one respectable sect ; 
though we think it a better propriety that the custom is 
not universal. It may be observed of the Friends, in- 
deed, that all their forms and usages of life are so staid 
and regular as to do away, in great part, the principal 
objections to this method, namely, its familiarizing in- 
formality of aspect, and its seeming publicity of the 
female leader — strictly speaking, indeed, it is not the 
*' pulpit;" for the Friends have none. The Quakeress 
throughout her life has had not only her deportment 
and demeanor, but also her vanity so subdued to ** the 
rule," as almost to have eradicated the principle itself — 
which, if not entirely vanquished, is yet most com- 
pletely vailed ; also is all vivacity of utterance and ex- 
pression strictly forbidden ; and her words, especially 
ou public occasions, are bestowed with a measured dis- 
cretion, and are, indeed, like angel visits, ** few, and far 
between." And if, in her speaking, she perceives a 
<'call," it is certainly of "authority," and she has no 
right to resist it, nor have others a right to gainsay it. 

With the march of civilization female warriors have 
gone out of fashion. Their day is past, and a Sesos- 
tris were as great a monster now as she was then. 

However ambitious we are for our sex, we do not de- 
sire to see them in the legislative hall ; though where 
one happens to be the wife of a statesman, and hap- 
pens, also, to possess (what is very possible without 
any assumption of force or domination) a true, lively, 
and buoyant patriotism, she may collate opinions with 
him, and in perplexity jump at the right one, finding it 
in the bottom of her heart We have our exceptions — 
they are not frequent enough to interfere with feminine 
subordination. Ability and benevolence are both salu- 
tary, and each carries its own warrant of power. Uni- 
ted, they are too strong for us; and we do, to a Mar- 
tineau or a Sedgewick, (for neither is a wife or a 
mother,) give a more expanded scope of human action, 
and allow to them not the freedom of << country " alone, 
but legislation for their "kind." 

The cotton factory has for years engrossed the indus- 
try, and also rewarded the toil of the daughters of New 
England ; and notwithstanding the closeness of the re- 
quirement, yet does their enjoyment attest to the salu- 
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tary influences of occupation and encouragement, whilst 
the "Savings* Bank" points to competency self-attain- 
ed — ^happiness, respectability., and independence, all the 
guerdon of the female who has been allowed, in Yan- 
kee language, a " ^r chance." 

And now for silk. We do hare solemnly and heart- 
ily admonish our sex to cherish the culture, and, as 
best suited to themselves, if possible, engross it — ^not 
the cocoon tending, the reeling, and the winding alone, 
but let them have spirit enough to kam and to assume 
all the superior and lucrative processes. And let the 
man, in these stirring times of external "speculations," 
and " internal improvements," also have "spirit " enough 
to leave to the woman (affording her the machinery and 
paying her for her service) this well suited source of 
emolument Where are our patriots whose banner is 
of silk? May they unfurl it now — may it woo the 
breeze of every clime — ^may the culture grow and 
thrive — ^may the morus multicaulis spread abroad and 
throw her wide arms till they shall shelter every daugh- 
ter of indigence in our land, absorbing her ingenuity 
and industry, and supplying her contentment And 
though the day never returns when a pound of silk is 
equal to a pound of gold, yet shall the day be when (by 
proper encouragement) it shall yield a princely return — 
its millions of revenue to the treasury of America. 

And now this fair view of the beneficence of nature 
inspires the taste of rural life ; and let us see amongst 
our sex as many sweet rustic farmers, planters, and 
sowers and gatherers as may find place in broad fields, 
the pastures, the rich vales, the meadows, and the vari- 
eties of our north and south, our east and west 

Whilst we expatiate over the munificent possibili- 
ties of our land, we have half forgotten our appeal, of 
the weaker to the stronger, for privilege and immuni- • 
ty — ^for help and furtherance, and aid, occasionally, and 
repeatedly, and for ever ; and that in the onerous walks 
of civilization the slighter figure and the weaker nerve 
of woman shall for ever prompt the thought and awa- 
ken the instinct of a "generous" superiority in " man." 

Ir we steal thoughts from the modems, it will be 
cried down as plagiarism; if from the ancients, it will 
be cried up as erudition. But in this respect, every 
author is a Spartan^ being more ashamed of the discov- 
ery than the depredation. Yet the offense itself may 
not be so hienous as the manner of committing it; for 
some, as Voltaire, not only steal, but, like the harpies, 
befoul and bespatter those whom they have plundered. 
Others, again, give us the mere carcass of another 
man*s thoughts, but deprived of their life and spirit I 
have somewhere seen it observed, that we should make 
the same use of a book as a bee does of a flower; she 
steals sweets from it, but does not injure it; and those 
sweets she herself improves and concocts into honey. 
But most plagiarists, like the drone^ have neither taste 
to select, nor industry to acquire, nor skill to improve, 
but impudenUy pilfer the honey ready prepared from 
the hive. 
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THE SEA FIGHT. 

BT A. M. LOHBAIHS. 

9 

Look out on the troubled ocean of life. Behold 
that gallant man-oi^war ! At her peak waves the bloody 
ensign of the cross. The pennant of just retribution 
coils grracefuUy around her towering main. She is 
laden with grace, and plentifully supplied with the 
bread and water of life. She is on a cruise of mercy, 
commanded by the eternal Immanuel ; and the crew 
that are with him are called, and faithful, and chosen. 
On her stem may be seen, in letters of light, "The 
STERLAstixe Gospsi..*' Omuiscience governs the 
helm, and her magazine is the Word of God. She 
carries four beautiful skylights, and in them are the 
names of the holy evangelists of Almighty God, and 
she is altogether lovely. 

But do you see that dark group of picaroons to wind- 
ward ? It is the squadron of human depravity, that is 
bearing dowh to make war with the Lord and those 
who are with him. The first ship that heaves into ac- 
tion is "Infidelitt." She is as old as the Gospel. 
Although her rigging, at first sight, appears to some to 
be weighs and imposing, yet she has no depth, and if 
possible, less burden. She is commanded by the devil, 
high admiral of the black, and in company with other 
mutineers, is convoying the world to hell. Her crew 
are remarkable for their dexterity, and still more re- 
markable for a wrong application of their powers. 
While danger is at a distance, they are loud and bois- 
terous; but in storms and engagements they skulk cow- 
eringly. Infidelity fights with Satanic spirit She 
wages the war in malice — with a design to sink the 
Gospel, and turn her crew adrift on the ocean of time, 
without a plank of hope to escape on. However, her 
shot are formed of veiy brittle material»-^-satire, low 
wit, and ridicule, which can make but little impression 
on bulwarks formed of virtue. She belches 'out, also, 
many rockets of bUspheroy and presumption, which 
fly harmlessly over the Gospel, like so much spoon- 
drift; or if they strike at all, rebound with ten-fold fury 
on the heads of the assailants. The war, on the part 
of the Gospel, is a war of mercy. She put out into 
the world, not to condemn the world, but that the world 
by her might be saved. Hence we find that her guns 
are principally directed at the hull and rigging of Infi- 
delity, which have long since been riddled and cut to 
pieces by the force and power of divine truth. It is 
the design of the great Captain of salvation, to expose 
the weakness of the shelter, that those who have em- 
barked in such a wretched cause may be induced to 
quit the wreck, and seek safety in the ark of salvation. 
It is true the Lord, sometimes, by way of example, lays 
a notorious sinner low in the scuppers, that others may 
fear and repent It has been thought by some, that 
this old frigate of hell would have struck long since, 
were it not for a little flat-bottomed tender, called 
« pBins," which is dressed up in all the colors of the 
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rain-bow, and is as taunt as Lucifer. Sh« lays ofiTand 
on, and supplies the enemy with ammunition, enconr* 
ages them in their rebellion, and laughs to scorn all 
who talk about surrendering. It is a little amuauig to 
see this craft manoeuvering. She is so very crank, th^ t 
she is frequently down on her beam-ends ; but is i«> 
markably active in righting again. When any of the 
infidels are overcome, and jump overboard and swim 
for their lives, to lay hold on the hope set before them, 
she generally follows them with a volley of small arms, 
and a general hissing. There are some who dread the 
laughter of her crew, more than they do all the thun* 
der of the law and Gospel. However, great numbers 
have deserted the cause of Infidelity, and have laid hold 
on the hawser of salvation. Sometimes Infidelity has 
been so weakened by the victories of the cross, that she 
has been compelled to haul off for a season, to. clear 
the wreck, ship fresh hands, repair damages, reeve new 
braces, splice back-stays, stop leaks, paint sides, and so 
to disguise and mask her batteries, that she may again 
come into action under more imposing circumstances. 
And all of her crew, who have become any ways crip* 
pled or disaffected, are transferred on board the <<Pno- 
cRASTiiTATio^," whlch uow comes into action. This 
vessel is not so formidable and martial in her appear- 
ance as Infidelity, and not so open in her hostility. 
She is a lemarkably dull sailor, and is generally man- 
ned with those who are halting between two opinions. 
She is commanded by Presumption, steered by Delu* 
sion ; and although slow, to a proverb, there is not a 
ship in all the navy of hell that is better calculated to 
carry souls to perdition. Every one who enters on 
board, does it with an intention of deserting at some 
fature period. Indeed the captain favors the idea, and 
permits the vessel to be rigged with good desires. He 
feels that while they are contented to sail in Procrasti- 
nation, he is as certain of them as if he had them in 
port, and safely anchored in Lake Infernal. As soon 
as Procrastination comes within gun-shot, she hoists a 
beggarly flag of truce, hails the Prince of peace, and 
professes to be convinced of the divine structure of the 
Gospel, and of her invincible power. She declares 
that she will strike and come under her lee ; but — but — 
but not now. Meantime she continues slyly to ply her 
carronades. The Gospel does not abate her thunder 
at all; but pours it in, hot and heavy, broadside after 
broadside. However the weapons of her war&re are 
not carnal, but mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of strong-holds. Her shot, made of solid truth, 
and molded in love, are taken from the locker of Di- 
vine Inspiration. ** Every buOdhoBitabiUei:* They 
bear various inscriptions, such as, Ps. xcv, 7, 6, ** To- 
day if you will hear his voice, harden not your hearts;" 
or, 2 Cor. vi, 3, ** Behold now is the accepted time— 
now is the day of salvation." Sometimes the Lord 
sends a shaft of judgment and cuts a sinner down, that 
the survivon may lay it to heart and repent Even 
the arrows of God are dipped in compassion and feath« 
ered with mercy. The incessant firing of the Gospel 
often makes a good impression, and many cry oat. 
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« We udll submit.'' Bat it is only those who say, 
" We do submit,*' who have learned the happy art of 
escaping this fascinating hooker. When the word and 
action pull together, then the sinnerleaps from the gun- 
wale of Procrastination, saying, ** My heart is fixed — 
O God, my heart is fixed." But it b to be lamented 
that when the enemy sees a disposition in some to sur- 
render, he binds them hand and foot, and removes Aem 
to the old prison ship of Despaib. She may be called 
a prison-ship, because she is so strongly guarded by the 
officers of darkness; nevertheless, there is fighting on 
board. This ship is perfectly black — ^waists, bends, and 
bottom. She- always carries her dead-lights shipped. 
She is commanded by Despondency, and her gunner 
is Blasphemy. She is much disabled in her head, and 
fights by fits and starts. Her shot are wild and scat- 
tering; and her crew, in their frantic and disordered 
state, often run out their guns breech foremost, and 
rake their own decks horribly. In one word, they 
view themselves as the maiked objects of God's dis- 
pleasure. But the Lord deals tenderly with them, and 
often throws out the most favorable signals. He some- 
times hails them through his silver trump, and says, 
*' Come let us reason together, and though your sins 
be as scarlet, I will make them as white as snow." 
And again, ** Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest." Sometimes 
one of the servants of the Lord "will encourage them 
by saying, " It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners;" or, "Such once were some of us; but we 
are washed, we are sanctified, we are justified by the 
Spirit of our God. O ye despairing sinners, cast your- 
selves on the unbounded sea of God's mercy, and trust 
a faithful Lord." And some do escape even the last, 
sad refiige. Despair, and are picked up by the life-boat 
of Zion*s holy ship. 

Such are the principal enemies which the Gospel has 
to contend with in the world at large, as well as in the 
bosom of many an obstinate sinner. But she is now 
getting the weather-gage. A little more tacking and 
beating — a few more long logs and short ones, and she 
will reach the pleasant latitude of the millenial trade 
winds ; and she will have nothing to do but to square 
her yards, run out her stun'-sail booms, hoist every rag, 
make fast the halyards for a full dew, cut away the 
downhauls, and drive the triumphant fiag of our glo- 
rious Lord tlirough the blazing squadron of the enemy, 
demolish the kingdom of darkness, and capsize the 
throne of hell. And thank God, there is no danger of 
starvation — ^no fear of a short allowance. We have 
heaven for our store-ship, a bountiful Providence for 
our purser, the wine of the kingdom to splice the main- 
brace, and our bread and our water is sure. All that 
we have to do as a crew, is to keep a bright look-out 
ahead, watch the lee-lurch and the weather-roll, and 
stand every man to his station, and victory will be on 
the side of Israel. The sinner who renounces Infideli- 
ty, cuts loose from Procrastination, and does not sink 
down in Despair, but believes in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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shall find peace — psiics! O lovely word! I have- 
sometimes thought that if a foreigner, a stranger to our 
language, should hear that sound, he would suspect 
from its inherent tone, that it was a favorite vehicle of 
mental treasure. Write it — ^how fair ! Sound it — l^aw 
melodious ! Even national peace is great. 

" When wild war's deadly blast is blown. 
And genile peace returns," 

two nations, at once, are struck tremulous with joy, 
and earth's most barbarous regions vibrate with grata- 
lations. In my younger days I used to be singularly 
affected by a song, which I heard at sea. The song 
itself was homely — ^very imperfect, both as it regards 
the language and the rhyme; but somehow it always 
roused a train of feeling within me that was very pleas- 
ant. It was the poetical narrative of a poor man-of- 
war's man, who had been pressed and dragged away 
to fight the battles of his country. It represented the 
ship as having returned and come to an anchor, in full 
view of his native hills, and he goes on to sing — 

" As on the yards we lay, 
Our topsails for to furl, 
I hoard the pilot say, 
'Tis peace with all the world." 

In my imagination, I saw the poor man once more re- 
turned to his native isle ; but no prospect of deliverance 
while the war lasted. He mounts the ratlins with a 
heavy heart, and lays out on the yard-arm ; but just 
as he is bending over to perform a duty that he had 
oflen done, and from which he never expected to be re- 
leased, he hears the pilot announce to the ofiScers on 
deck, " 'Tis peace with all the world." O how sweet 
was this to the poor weather-beaten sailor! And O, 
how sweet, when the yourtg convert can lay his hand 
on his bosom, and raise his streaming eyes to heaven, 
and say, " I have peace in my soul — peace with my 
God — peace with all the world." Well might Isaiah 
say, " Peace as a river,''* Rivers generally originate in 
small fountains. They can commonly be traced up to 
inconsiderable springs, where they head. But as the 
little streAn flows along, other springs and streams unite 
their tributary drops; and as the rivulet increases, it 
spreads wider, and runs deeper. At first small obstruc- 
tions may inteirupt its course, and control its tortuous 
way. It may be sometimes surrounded by mighty 
mountains, and inaccessible hills ; but as it is reinfor- 
ced by its numerous and inexhaustible allies, ''there 
gathering triple force, rapid and deep it boils, and wheels, 
and foams, and thunders through." And it runs on, 
widening and deepening as it goes, until it rushes into 
the almost immeasurable ocean. 

So the peace of God progresses in the soul. It is 
subject to many interruptions in the youthful Christian ; 
and though it may be diverted occasionally by uncon- 
trollable circumstances, yet it will continually seek to 
return to the level of Christian humility. As thc^ young 
convert grows in grace and in the knowledge of the 
Lord, new streams of comfort and consolation flow in. 
His peace becomes deeper, spreads wider, and flows 
stronger, until it becomes "a broad river — a river to 
swim in — arisen waters that cannot be passed over/' 
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Yea, until he is lost and swallowed up in the boundless' 
ocean of redeeming love. O blessed peace ! 

The riyer in its rapid couree, 

By streams and fountains fed ; 
At every mile aug&ients its force, 

Ajxd ploughs a deeper bed. 

'Tie first opposed by ban and shoals, 

By rocks and mountains too; 
But as th' increasing torrent rolls, 

It cuts its passage through. 

Then onward moves, with rapid pace, 

And an impetuous sweep, 
And strains an everlasting race. 

To swell the mighty deep. 

Just so the Christian's luscious peace, 

Enlarges as it flows ; 
Till lost in Love's unbounded seas, 

It quits its narrow shores. 

Now scatter'd wide by winds and tides,^ . 

This sacred peace expands ; 
On waves of righteousness it rides, 

And washes distant lands. 

Lord, let its chrystal billows roll — 

O let the flood increase ; 
Till love shall reign in every soul, 
. And wars for ever cease. 



Original. 
ADVERSITY. 

BT R. J. AT LIS. 

'^ Sweet are the uses of adveraity,'* Shakspeare. 

Happt the man who can, in spirit, say, 
"Sweet are the uses of adversity!" 
Who bows, in meek submission, to the **Tod" 
And owns, thro* all, the master-hand of God ! 
Like to the ocean rock, that proudly lifls 

Its head majestic o'er the foaming wave, 
So doth his soul, in faith's strong confidence, 

Rise o'er distress, tho' hell impetuous rave ! 

What tho' Peptide of aiaiion once was his — 
His house a palace, and his acres large ? 
What tho' soft luxury's inviting couch 
Stood, every ready, to support its charge ? 
All these, he freely owns, were far too weak 

To calm the tumult of an anxious breast, 
Or smooth the bed of pain, or cool the rage 

Of feverish lust, whose fires never rest ! 

Riches had made him selfish ; and his heart. 
Grown fat with fortune's lavish gifts, essay 'd 

To swell itself above humanity — 
A Uitlt god! whose will must be obey'd ! 

** All Jksh is grass /** speaks forth the mighty One! 
Lol swift as flee the fancies of sweet dreams 
Before the shock of some rude thunderbolt, 
So all his gloiy dies ! At first it seems 
Some vain illusion, till the startling truth 
Flashes athwart his mind — ^his riches all . 



Have "taken to them wings and flown away," 
And he is left alone with misery ! 

The world looks on and wonders! Not a few 
Do pity and condole, while others smile 
With undisguis'd contempt or fiendish joy. 
To see the mighty fall'n ! 'Tis thus with man. 
He fawns, and flatters, and exalts the theme 
Of endless virtues to the Great and High ! 
But let misfortune, with rude hand, step in 
And plimge them in distress, and lo! the song 
Of praise dies on his lip ; and in its stead 
Come the low scofl*, the bitter laugh, and jeer! 

But God is just! He smites us but to heal ! 
The proud heart humbled, is the man reform* df 
The false will, with its lusts, expiring, dies. 
And new desires, and new affections rise. 
Self, and the world, with all its glories, cease 
To whisper to the soul delusive peace, 
And faith exclaims, without one murm'ring sigh, 
" Sweet are the uses of adversity !" 



GALLANTRY VANQUISHED. 
" Where is the man," my vengeance cries, 

"That dares revile the sex we love? 
Where'er he be, whate'er — ^he dies; 

I'll slay him, by the powers above, 
ril drive him to the shades below. 

Where Pluto's horrors grimly reign. 
To the fierce pains of endless woe. 

Bound with a massy iron chain." 
Thus spake a valiant warrior bold, 

Advancing o'er a spacious plain ; 
His sable armor deck'd with gold, 

Bespoke the greatness of his reign. 
His mighty courser prancing high. 

With furious swiftness gallop'd round; 
He seem'd to spurn both earth and sky, 
' His noble spirit knew no bound. 
As thus the hero rode along, 

An ancient castle rose to view; 
Its walls as adamant were strong. 

Surrounded by the towering yew. 
As he approach'd, the sound of war 

Appear'd to issue from the place; 
When he arriv'd, he found the fair, 

Who dwelt there, plung'd in sore disgrace. 
He heard the lady rail and roar, 

Abuse her lord with impious words ; 
Which harrow'd up his soul fiff more. 

Than threats, invasions, fire, or swords. 
"I've err'd," he cried; "Ye gods, forgive, 

I thought the fair were angels, sure 
I've been deceiv'd, long as I live, 

I ne'er will trust what's not secure. 
I find that dross is mix'd with gold, 

That though some women lovely are. 
Yet some, imperious, rash, and bold. 

Delight in nothing else bat war." 
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Original. 
OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

BT W. M. GILES. 

The thesiB which I propose to write upon cannot 
from its nature admit either of novelty in its explica- 
tion, or great variety in its arrangement The existence 
of Goi), and his attributes, are beyond our finite capa- 
cities, for he is infinite; but it may prove not an unpro- 
fitable exercise to attempt to define the bounds of hu- 
man reason in its efforts to grasp the mighty idea. 
And should the attempt convince us that our mental 
fiiculties are narrow in their operation, and inadequate 
to a full comprehension of ihe Lord our God, we may 
thence leam that humility which is our reasonable ser- 
vice, and our bounden duty. 

The little sum of human knowledge is derived from 
perception, from consciousness, and from the testimony 
of others. The five inlets of sense convey to our minds 
by some inexplicable process, a knowledge of the pro- 
perties of external nature : these we compare, trace 
their relations, combine, and deduce those general prin- 
ciples which form so large a proportion of our knowl- 
edge. From our own consciousness, and by the exer- 
cise of reflection, we become acquainted with the man- 
ifestations of mind and will. But testimony forms the 
largest portion of our individual knowledge; and when 
it is guarded by those precautions in respect to veracity 
which are well known, its teachings are so well authen- 
ticated that they for^ e upon us belief, and we are wil- 
ling to stake upon it life, limb, and property. 

From these sources our idea of God is derived. But 
there is another source firom whence it is supposed we 
draw our deepest impressions of the Deity — I mean the 
moral sense, or conscience. Certain it is that there 
does exist a property of the soul by which, when en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit, we attain to the fullest 
assurance of a God who created us, and rules over us ; 
but whether it is an original fiunilty, or merely a pecu- 
liar and omnipotent conviction arising from the exer- 
cise of the reasoning powers, I say not: adhuc sub ju- 
dice lis est However this may be, this property or fac- 
ulty of the soul undoubtedly has a most important 
influence in our moral constitution : as reason over the 
intellectual powers, so conscience seems to sit enthron- 
ed not only over reason, but the whole man. St Paul 
distinctly refers to it, and its ofiice in conveying to us 
the knowledge of God and his laws. It is that which 
condemns the evil-doer, (Rom. ii, 16;) it is that which 
bears witness to the rectitude of our conduct, (2 Cor. 
i, 12; 1 Tim. i, 5;) it is that still small voice which is 
heard even amid the wildest tempest of passion ; it sits 
the vicegerent of God upon earth, and its approval is 
the strongest sanction of right which we can have; 
while its condemnation, or that state when, by neglect- 
ing its teachings and thwarting its purposes it becomes 
seared as with an hot iron, is the seal of that misery 
which the lost soul for ever feels. It is that which to 
the guilty makes << concealment weigh like sin," and 
..drives him to confess his crimes, and prefer even the 
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terrors of the sternest law to that agony which he feela 
while withering beneath an unseen eye, and shrinking 
from the presence of a just and uncompromising Deity. 
** Such is the power of conscience ; with an authority 
which no man can put away from him, it pleads at once 
for his own future existence, and for the moral attri- 
butes of an omnipotent and omniscient God. It ever 
raises its voice and asserts its right to govern the whole 
man ; and though its warnings be disregarded, and its 
claims disallowed, it proves within his inmost soul an 
accuser that cannot be stilled, and an avenging spirit 
that cannot be quenched." 

We now return to the other sources from whence 
we derive our idea of a God; and,^rs^, from sensation, 
or perceptioTu The impressions made upon the mind 
through the medium of the senses convey to us a 
knowledge of external nature. We thus find our- 
selves inhabitants of a material world, and wherever 
we look we find ourselves surrounded by the dread 
magnificence of nature — we find, too, every thing 
bearing upon it the impress of power and intelligence. 
Wo witness the manifestation of causes which, while 
they surpass our comprehension, are adequate to order, 
and arrange the most varied and intricate organization. 
Moreover, we can find nothing in the constituent ele- 
ments of nature which of itself can, by any combina- 
tion or juxta-position, produce these manifestations; 
and hence we conclude that there must have been some 
intelligent contriver who set this mysterious system in 
motion. And as we find it so well adapted to our 
wants and convenience, we conclude that its contriver 
was a benevolent being. We thus invest him with 
powers which constitute our idea of God. 

Some have attempted to deduce from this argument 
the unity of the Deity ; but it may well be doubted 
whether this is a legitimate inference. True, we may 
infer a designing unity of purpose in the creation of 
the world; but as in the case of the watch that Dr. 
Paley uses, which, though consisting of many parts, is 
still one, and though various in its operations, is an 
harmonious unity ; yet while it would prove that pow- 
er, and intelligence, and designing unity existed in the 
mind of the maker or makers, yet it woiild by no means 
prove that the watch must have been the production 
of one. 

The knowledge of God from his works is a favorite 
theme with the inspired writers. St Paul (Romans i, 
20) says that the invisible things of God may be 
known from the diligent consideration of the things 
which do exist Elihu calls upon the patriarch Job to 
"stand and consider the wondrous works of God." 
David says, (in 8th Psalm,) "When I consider the 
heavens the work of thy' fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that thoa 
art mindful of himi" And again, in the 19th Psalm, 
he thus beautifully alludes to this knowledge: **The 
heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firmament 
showeth his handy work. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language where their voice Is 
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not heard. Their sound* is gone out through all the, 
earth, and their words to the end of the world." 

The seecnd source of our knowledge of God is con- 
sciousness, or reflection. The mere matter of attend- 
ing to what is passing on in the mind at a given time 
is consciousness. Reflection is the power of calling up 
or reproducing past mental processes. It is thus close- 
ly connected with consciousness, and stands in the re- 
lation of primary and secondary. It is from this exer- 
cise of the mind that we gain all our ideas of hope, joy, 
fear, love, <&c., and the relative ideas of time, motion, 
duration and extension. It is thus that we find within 
ourselves the hest, though still a faint, analogy of the 
existence and attributes of our Maker. The mind is 
the most delicate and complicate of all his works with 
which we are acquainted ; and though we cannot com- 
prehend its nature, and know it only by the manifesta- 
tions which we witness, in its connection with our cor- 
poreal nature, yet our conception of a spirit is this 
mind disembodied ; and in speaking of God, ^ho is 
himself a spirit, when our expressions are taken from 
the mental faculties and moral emotions of man, the 
ideas we convey will be far leaa gross than when we 
employ sensible symbols. It is by the soul that we 
hold communion with God ; and though its powcnr is 
limited, and its vision circumscribed to a span, so that 
it never can fully comprehend even one of the attri- 
butes of God, yet we still find in it the traces of that 
resemblance which he established when he made man 
in his own image and likeness. But, 

Lastly, The main source of all our knowledge of 

God is derived from the testimony of revelation. Our 

first parents, though they sinned against their Creator, 

and received the reward with which he had threatened 

transgressors, must have retained a true knowledge of 

him. They would not fail to relate to their children 

and children's children that deed 

" Which brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden ;'> 

and at a time when human life was so protracted, it 
was an easy matter to hand down the facts, although 
written records were unknown. The transactions re- 
corded in the Book of Genesis were too important in 
their consequences ever to be forgotten, and three gen- 
erations would have brought the tradition down to 
Noah's immediate descendants. Both tradition and 
Scripture establish the fact that the second parent of 
mankind had true ideas of God, and walked in the 
ways of his Commandments. When his family began 
to increase, and the extent of the inhabited countiy was 
more and more enlarged, until cities were built, and 
distinct nations had their boundaries marked out, this 
knowledge of God would necessarily be extended 
abr(»d, and handed down, age after age, from sire to 
son. But when the Hebrew nation was separated from 
all others, records kept, a theocracy established, and a 
ritual prescribed, the knowledge of our Creator was 
preserved in simplicity and purity, and transmitted, 

* Vide Oesenius* Hebrew Lezicoo. 



without defect and without adulteration, even to our 
own day. And though the wide-spread communities 
which peopled the world marred the beauty, and ob- 
scured the brightness of the precious casket which had 
been committed to their keeping by their forefathers, so 
that the glory of the incorruptible God was changed 
into images made like to corruptible man, and the infe- 
rior animals of the earth, yet there were few or none 
so degraded as to have lost ail tradition of the Maker 
of the world, and the Author of their being. ** What 
nation," asks Cicero, "so ignorant as not to worship a 
God who made and governs them !" The annals of 
the ancient world, and the discoveries of modern navi- 
gation have found no kindred or people who do not 
retain some traces of the wonderful facts opntained in 
the first three chapters of the Book of Genesis; and 
while this fact furnishes a strong proof of the truth of 
the Bible, it at the same time testifies to the being and 
attributes of God. 

But to return. It is from the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, that we may expect to get any satisfactory 
knowledge of God. It is worthy of notice that this 
book never formally introduces us (so to speak) to our 
Creator, nor does it ever attempt to explain his essence, 
or the mode of his existence— it always takes for grant- 
ed his entity, and in the first verse of the book he is 
introduced as one already well known — ''in the begin- 
ning God created," dec. The Bible is the store-house 
from whence we get the facts of God's self-existence, 
his independence, his spirituality, his immutability, his 
unity, his creative energy, his omnipotence, his omni- 
science, his conservative care, his omnipresence, and 
his eternity. Here his justice, his holiness, and his 
goodness are exhibited; and here it is that we learn 
that he is the Lnrd our God, and that we are the peo- 
ple of his pasture," and the sheep of his fold — in the 
midst of our sins remembering mercy, and in the way- 
wardness of our rebellion alluring us back to the path 
of duty by every goodness — not remembering our trans- 
gressions when we turn unto him, and only requiring 
us to ask in faith that we may receive new tokens of 
his love, and new proofs of his superintending care. 
But, above all, here we find him exhibiting his inesti- 
mable love in the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in setting before us the means of 
grace and the hope of glory. It is in his book that we 
find him invested with that unapproachable light, and 
dwelling in that uncreated glory, alike removed from 
the sehsual representations of those who *'4lo not like 
to retain the knowledge of God in their minds," and 
the vagaries of that atheistical philosophy which iden- 
tifies the thing created with the creator, and the laws 
of nature with the vital energies of the mind that spoke 
them into existence.* 

When from his word we have acquired true ideas of 
God, then does the voice of conscience — "all nature 
throughout all her works," and the mysterious analo- 
gies which spring up from reflecting upon the existence 



* The Pantheists and the Transcendsntalists. 
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and operation of oar moral and intellectual nature, all 
unite to deepen our ImpreasionB, and enlarge our knowl- 
edge of Deity. Wherever we turn, . above, below, 
around, within, we discover the traces of his wisdom, 
and power, and goodness. We find that science and 
art have opened new channels whereby we may com- 
municate with him ; and if, with diligence and proper 
reverence, we follow the track of legitimate inquiiy, 
our minds are so formed that they may advance more 
and more in this knowledge— tracing new relations, 
watching the operation of new causes, and discovering 
new manifestations of his goodness, until we reach that 
bound which limits -our faculties in this state of being. 
There we must wait in patience and humility until the 
middle waU of partition be broken down, and death 
shall usher us into that spirit-bmd where no hin- 
drances shall retard our progress, and no bounds shut 
in the horizon of our vision. Of the glories of that 
future world we know but little ; for now we see through 
a glass darkly — ^no disembodied spirit hath ever retraced 
its steps from that mysterious bourne; and though holy 
Paul was permitted to view the glories of that after 
world, yet the things which he saw and heard there, 
were things ** unspeakable, which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter." This we know, that God is there, and 
Christ is there, and the Holy Ghost — cnt God — ^blessed 
for ever! and the innumerable multitudes who, having 
fought a good fight, and kept the faith, and having 
washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb, are seat- 
ed at God*s right hand for ever. Here we discover at 
best but faint shadowings of the Omnipotent, and but 
a dim miniature of the Uncreate; but there we shall 
know even as we are known. 

<*.0, God I O good bejrond compare. 
If thus thy meaner works are fair— 
If thus thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruin'd earth and fallen man, 
How glorious must that mansion be 
Where thy redeemed sh^l dwell with thee!" 



THE FUTURE. 

ToxRs is an instinct of our natures, which, if not 
controlled by reason, may be productive of exceeding 
evil. It is a desire to lift the curtain which hides the 
future, and peer into its gloomy recesses. In the cot- 
tage and in the castle, by the hearth of the needy, and 
in the saloon of opulence, it bears a mighty sway. 
Man bows unto it as a God and worships 8(t its alluring 
altar. Like a traveler who foUoweth the meteor through 
the morass, do the covetous of prescience pursue this 
object, till, plunging deeper and deeper into difficulties, 
he is at last lost in despair. 

Providence has wisely ordained limits to our knowl- 
edge; for were our wishes in this thing gratified, what 
stores of misery would be in our possession ! All the 
woes of life would be aggravated by the horrors of dis- 
t|nct apprehension. No longer happy, we would trav- 
el along life's tiresome journey to plunge into danger 
which we clearly foresaw, but could not avoid. We 
should then find that ignorance was happiness. 



Original. 
THE SEVERED TIE. 

BT MBS. WIL80K. 

Th6 following lines were addressed to a dear friend, (a fe- 
male teacher in the Society of Friends,) who, at the funeral of 
her lovely boy, remarked to me, "Another tie is severed!" 

"AiroTBEB tie is severed!" Yes, my friend. 

Another link is broken in the chain 

That binds thy spirit to this lower world ! 

Another "treasure'' added to the gems 

Laid up in heaven's pure mansions 'gainst the hour. 

When all unfetter'd by the things of time, 

Thy joyous spirit gains its blest release, 

And soars to meet the spirits gone before. 

Another seraph's added to the throng 

That mingle joyously around the throne ! 

Another harp has tun'd its golden strings, 

To swell the anthem of redeeming love !> 

Another cherub voice has leam'd the song. 

Whose chorus echoes through salvation's realms. 

In halleluiahs to the great I Am ! 

Another rent is made in the frail bark 

Of earthly happiness, through which I know 

The tide of grief will enter, strong and deep. 

And sweep away full many a budding hope 

That claim'd fruition, e'en below the skies ! 

Ah! who shall tell how oft delusive Hope 

Pointed her joyous finger to the day 

When the sweet buds of grace, that deck'd thy boy. 

Should bloom in full luxuriance, and display 

Their ripen'd beauties to thy anxio^ eyel 

Perchance the syren whisper'd that thy own 

Prophetic manUe should o'ershadow him — 

That, when about to close thine errand here. 

The languid lustre of thy fading eye 

Would glow with radiance, kindled by the thought. 

That he, thy loved one, (following in thy steps,) 

Would take thy blest commission, and proclaim 

Salvation's tidings to a guilty world I 

Rejoice, my friend, that He, the unerring God, 

Remov'd him from the "footstool" to the "throne." 

Instead of calling him to serve below, 

He bade him ** reign with kings and priests above !" 

Rejoice that those sweet buds of promise were 

Not doom'd to blossom where the chilling gales 

Of time could wither all their early sweets. 

But were transplanted to the bowers of bliss, 

To shed their ripen'd fragrance on the air. 

That gently undulates around the throne, 

Perfum'd and blended with the notes that swell 

Redemption's joyous song ! Mourn not, dear friend. 

That he thy darling, liv'd not to perform - 

The last sad duty to his mother's dust; 

Rather rejoice that his infantile voice, 

Refin'd to angel strains, shall be the first 

To greet thy entrance to a purer dime ; 

For now, methinks his cherub wing will wave 

'Mong the bright throng that opes tiie azure gates 

To welcome thee when life's rough voyage is o'er! 
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Original. 
FANCIFUL PHYSIOGNOMY. 

BT CAROLINE U. BURROUGH. 

. Ths board has been spread, munificently spread, yet 
have we not again presented what we a long time since 
proposed — oar contribution of an entremet for the ju- 
veniles. With the glA we would impart a delectation 
to the t€tsie ; so we take a fair subject, and ofler our 
first impressions upon the faces contained in the "Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery." These you will understand 
to be portraits in print of "distinguished Americans/* 
done by eminent artists in each department — of draw- 
ing and etching — and invariably thought to be suffi- 
ciently good by which to recognize the like to the 
original, and so to have preserved the moral and men- 
tal vraisemblance of each — at least so far as there is 
truth in the science of physiognomy. This being our 
first reading of the series, (not certainly as to individ- 
uals,) for each portrait has its accompanying biography, 
we would go to the calling your attention to the por- 
traits them^lves (we hope you have the book on your 
table) as a study of character. And these combined 
portraits and biographies afford good opportunity — bet- 
ter to the system of physiognomy (treating of forms 
alone) tnan would the living face with its multiform 
varieties of feeling, physiology, fluctuation, ice. Yet 
let us compare the face with the character, and see how 
well they agree. And in this study you will also resolve 
action and pursuit into motive, before you can get the 
result you seek. This will generally be a fair deduc- 
tion; for here mostly you see men who are in no 
false position — ^you see them in* the urgent stirring 
times of revolution, of civil reform, or of some critical 
emergency that called for them, and such as were eli- 
gible answered — and such seems, by the strong impulse 
of natural ability, to have found and followed out the 
promptings of his particular genius. 

The first face presented is that of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton; but it has been done since he is old, so 
stricken, indeed, that the features appear, by the shriv- 
eling of the integument, to be swerved somewhat from 
their original place, and to have lost, in some measure, 
their relative bearing, or rather distance, each from 
each. Not a "fair presentment" this, we think, where 
expression and even formation has succumbed to age. 
What, indeed, may be precious to household aflection, 
is yet an unmeet oflfering to'* the public gaze. But the 
book tells us what sort of man he was. At the first 
view of the face you have only the idea of a "gentle- 
man" reposing in the undoubted security of circum- 
stance and of consideration. Your reflection is that of 
these — of thia sense he could not have become possess- 
ed without the right of ownership. The broad, fine, 
free forehead assures us that such an one was never 
given to a dunce. It is also such an one as could not, 
with its unruffled surface, consist with villainy or craf- 
tiness in any degree. Looking again at this superior 
region, we throw in the thought — ^how apt we are in 
viewing a &ce to take the active parts first to the eye; 



for though this face seemed, as we have said, merged 
in the apathy of both age and ease, yet our first look 
was at the eyes,' the nose, and the mouth, unaccount- 
ing at all of that fine forehead. That mouth, too, 
could never have been audacious or ungentle; and now 
glances to my thought the knowledge that he was 
proud. But along with that somewhat conventional 
pride here expressed is also a natural niceness which 
we never see apart from a delicate character. How often 
does this fastidious self-reserve, especially if combined 
with superiority of place, subject its owner to the charge 
of arrogance, hauteur, and an overstepping of others, 
when, indeed, "others" are not thought of. It is not 
always, indeed, an overvaluing of self; but its view is 
too partial, and we do not defend the position. Yet 
we would suggest, by way of extenuation, the apology 
that it admits of, namely, that it is the propriety of re- 
serve. The elevated hold of the head seems natural, 
and not constrained to the painter, and gives the im-^ 
pression which it always indicates of something more 
than rectilinear — ^rectitude. There is somewhat about 
the whole which gives the idea that the face was once 
not fine — for the mouth is too feminine for that — and 
we will not use the word pretty, for it was superior to 
that, but that it was a face which possessed some beau- 
ty, and it still seems to us to indicate the yet remem- 
bered sense of this. Are females so much weaker than 
the other sex, or do they abide always in a region of 
weakness? Do we not see amongst others thousands 
of females who possess beau^, and out of these one in 
twenty will be unconscious or careless about it? But 
who ever saw the beautiful man who was free from this 
most belittling: sense of prettiness. Read for your- 
selves the biography, and see whether there is any thing 
more than the disportment of fancy in the system of 
physiognomy. B ut remember that we have no reference 
to Lavater*s Strictures — that we in our strictures of face 
are purely fanciful — that we do not, at the writing, re- 
collect all the traits of character, as approved by acts 
and facts of our hero as per portrait We wish you 
to compare the face and the biography of each — to look 
closely, think intensely, and make your own com- 
ments; but, for the sake of a system, you must not 
sway the fact, for that is a perversion of truth, of more 
worth than all bright thoughts out of it. Converse 
with your mamma at the fireside — collate opinions with 
your companions over Uie centre-table, and laugh some, 
but let not all this book purpose make you what it cer- 
tainly will not constitute you — ^a blue. 

The accompanying autograph, done at a date when, 
as is there observed, "the keepers of the house trem- 
ble," we suppose is contemporaneous with the doing of 
the portrait, and mark a contingency of destitution to 
which long life is subjected. Read and you will see 
that to this face of repose was allied a character of en- 
ergy, spirit, purpose— of self-deciding propriety and 
justice — of patriotism and truth; and that these Uni- 
ted States owe a part of the independence achieved, to 
the efibrt and enterprise of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton. 
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The second portrait presented is that of M'Donongh. 
We know him at large as a hero of the war of 1812. 
But let us con the face and tell what say these linea- 
ments. Looking first, as is our wont, to the eye — ob- 
serve we have an indistinct recollection of the biogra- 
phy, and no conformity to Lavater's Strictures — we 
are guessing out the signs from observation and com- 
parison, and instinct—certainly not science. The eyes 
are bright and keen. They are small; but that is a 
physiological accident, and would seem to us to indi- 
cate access of temper, (a component, no doubt, in a 
man oi spirit,) but by their steady, direct, straight on 
look, they would also say that it was a temper subject- 
ed to discretion. So, too, would say the firm set of 
the mouth, and also the rigid preservation of the whole 
flexible and muscular fibre of the face. There is great 
refinement about the mouth, indicating, without failure, 
as we have a fancy to believe, positive purity and nice- 
ness. Great possible softness, too, would the mouth 
suppose, and the chin has that mark of which the poet 
has said, 
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■ Love's dimple shows 



How soft the soul that feels his touch." 
And this household amenity, we believe, may consist 
with the requiring tone of other ezactings of character 
specific to the professional life of our hero. The mood 
we should say was one of some anxiety as overruled by 
an habitual fortitude and calmness. The comprehen- 
sive forehead carries the mark of engrossed care — some 
pressure not wholly concealed within. Of a nose we 
seldom make much— only of two sorts are we positive 
in our opinion, and this is not either of them. Our 
opinion afiects no authority, and is only^ sufficient to 
ourself. 

The whole face together would tell of mental obser- 
vation as acting in and in with the discipline of life, 
giving the result of what is termed talent in contradis- 
tinction to genius. It would show steadiness, firmness, 
positiveness — an enduring patience — considerateness of 
others, and without pride an appreciation of self— an en- 
tire decency, but no possible coxcombry — no littleness 
whatever — an honorable domestic man, but one before 
whom the delinquent might tremble, and one, too, 
whose commendation should be of price. But read the 
book and see what he did. We guess at the possible, 
which, with opportunity, becomes the actual of such 
as are both vigilant and sedulous, to seize the instant 
which ''time and chance" present to all men. If we 
have guessed right, which perhaps in this instance we 
have, yet by and by we shall get hold of some whose 
faces we misread, or else give up our faith in phiz-craft. 
Our hero was a soldier — a disciplinarian — in turn obey- 
ing and exacting to the rule of subordination — ^but not 
a martinet, (the martinet is not of soldiership, but of 
individual littleness.) See what he did, whether time 
and opportunity served him, or else reflect how more 
than fortunate he was in discerning and seizing the 
aptest moments of both, and how, by truth, valor, and 
discretion, he commuted chance into victory, and how 
the largeness of his character sufficed, whilst he gath- 
2 



ered the laurel for his own brow to illustrate the stripes 
and stars of his country. 

The third portrait is Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchell. 
We like and we love this face. It takes at once the as- 
sent of head and of heart It satisfies us welL There 
is no contradiction about it All the traits are consen- 
taneous, and of the softer charities. It looks as of a 
character reposing in the gentle philosophy of a kindly 
nature, unrebuked of sterner promptings. Impressible 
it is, but not excitable. The whole face is a pure sy- 
nopsis of goodness, without the least admixture of oth- 
er motive. No need for that mouth to speak words of 
comfort — ^kindness is its very self. That eye pities and 
conriders us, and we are consoled. All the lineaments, 
the whole fibre of the face, is concerned for us. There 
is a concentrated and abiding charity from an outwelT- 
ing spring of mercy. We never had the happiness to 
see the man — ^we warrant we should have garnered in 
"inner heart" any portion of his regard. At a second 
glance we see the head of intellectuality — the deliber- 
ative brow — an eye both sagacious and contemplative — 
a mouth whose curvature bears alike the impress of 
taste as of amenity. It is a positively handsome mouth 
without the least effeminacy or the smallest touch of 
affectation. The forehead, with its proturberant thought 
cells over either eye, hints and avers of lucubrations, 
both involved and felicitous. The nose is a " good hon- 
est chunk of a nose," and looks as never to be the indi- 
cator of scorn or of other repulsion. There is no dis- 
trust in that face, no vacillating weakness; but an abi- 
ding in God and in man, without a doubt or a specula- 
tion. Pride was never thought of, but the unquestion- 
ed dignity of goodness — the respectability of virtue. 
There is some engrossment of care, but none of craft — 
none of avidity. No disturbance of ambition haunts 
there. We see the gentle philosoj»her of nature; and 
thouglv there is much purpose, yet there is innocence. 
Dr. Mitchell's professional education was to physic; 
and this he follows out in all its collateral branches; 
and in him we ever remark the full mind, not in its 
tendency to innate expansion alone, but in its outreach- 
ings to relative science. In whatever he was engaged, 
we see him presently over the border and expatiating in 
neighboring fields of learning — ^he is a chemist, a bo- 
tanist, a geologist, an agriculturist; and on all these 
subjects he is a writer and a lecturer. He is always 
interested and always busy. If he is interrupted in 
his collegiate pursuits, he turns to the study of law. 
If he travels he is appointed to treat with a nation of 
Indians, (and he scans them too,) and in this mission 
of diplomacy he acquits himself to the satisfaction of 
his own government, and also to the satisfaction of the 
Iroquois, of whom he purchased lands for his country. 
He experiments on the waters of Saratoga, and estab- 
lishes their qualities and their character. He institutes 
a Medical Journal, of which he is co-editor. In the 
newly established college of physicians and surgeons, 
in the city of New York, he i» appointed to the chair 
of chemistry, and gives lectures in mineralogy, botany, 
zoology. And if in his minute discriminations and hii 
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wide credence of nature, he occuionally excited the 
deriaion of inferior and unworthy mind»-~if they found 
more things iji hie cabinet and hia register than were 
dreamed of in their philosophy — if they found but the 
fatui^ of taste in his curious analysis of nature-^ 
they could not reflect that he commenced not at the 
minute, but assumed it in progress as an item of detail 
from mora oompfehensi^e speculations^^ they did not 
forgive him, we can only say their ignorance is their 
best excuse for presumption and folly. But these, and 
they were but a class, and of an early date in our na- 
scent hemisphere, and they themselves standing in broad 
contrast, were employed in the pioneering, outward ca- 
reer of active and reckless and unconsidered experi- 
ment — ^we can say that they were not the best judges 
of Dr. Mitcheirs course. As a man he was beloved by 
all, and highly appreciated by such as understood him, 
in our own country /Aot, and now the respect is uni- 
versal. He theorized on man and all the forms of or- 
ganized nature. The Savans of Europe honor the 
sapience of his research and his revelation, whilst the 
earth, the stars, the waters and all of elemental being 
shall still attest to his truth, as he of theirs; and though 
he has passed away, and is, in a specific sense, no mart, 
yet shall unborn generations of his own kind acknowl- 
edge how many are the links which he contributed to 
that chain of philosophy, which converts nature into 
science ; and his name, as embodied in the arcana of 
the universe, shall live to all memory and for ever. 
Dr. M. was a public-minded man — a statesman — a 
member of the Legislature of New York — ^in Congress 
as a member and as senator — and most efficient in 
particulars to the generalities of state economy. He 
also wrote numerously on political bearings, on physic, 
agriculture, natural history, and on biography; and in 
all his classical references enlivened and embellished the 
■dryness of science. Referring to the number and va- 
ried of his performances, we are struck with admira- 
tion at the amount of achievement; nor would we offer 
an inferior homage of respect to the untiring industry 
which effected it. In antiquities, his peculiar taste, he 
was most learned ; and we propose, as our sentiment, 
<* Virtue and virtu — a memory: for ever conservated in 
the name of Samuel Latham Mitchell.** 

The fourth portrait is of President Jackson. This 
free is stem and hard. We are sorry that we have 
never seen the ^ very gentlemanly,*' and distinguished 
individual whom it portrays. Our comment shall be 
subdued to every discretion, but that which would im- 
plicate truth. And thus far we feel assured we were 
accredited by the candor of our illustrious prototype. 
The face is by anatomy, as by physiology and physiog- 
nomy, a hard one ; and that it is thrice indurated, it calls 
for some commutation of our denouncing. We are 
quite sure there is no weakness — no regard of person- 
alis here; for we would not wound it if there were. 
About the mouth there is a deprecating positiveness. 
Perhaps, too, there is an assumed quietude and neu- 
trality of look — the no vanity of not bribing the painter 
to a prettiness of fiice* It is a face^ a head, an attitude, a 
Vol. IL— « 



countenance of command, and that, too, genuine. We 
see purpose, steadiness, power, and an indomitable will 
in every and all of the combined lineaments. We see 
an eye which, if not speculative or ingenious in comhi- 
nation, is intent to its purpose, and sufficient for it— 
we should not, as a transgressor, like to abide its merey* 
The brow is of determination rather than of hope; and 
the forehead, surmdClnted by upstanding hair, reaches 
up like a palisaded fortress inacoessibie to invasion or 
encroachment All outfigures the soldier. fi« has t 
complaoencyi-^perfaape it is that of adcnowledged domi* 
nation. A nose we can*t often read; and the chin, 
with its large frame and ample integument, we give up 
(siding in as it does with the rest of our theory) to the 
vulgar (very vulgar) comment of ''head-strong;" or to 
the mora polite and discriminative verdict of Dr. John* 
son, who tells us that, " Obstinacy Is allied to all the 
manly virtues." But all this supremacy were of nought 
without what we had almost forgotten to notice— the 
precise adaptation of all the combined traits to the actu- 
al as they illustrate the virtual of braveiy. 

And so it was. The hero of New Orleans in 1813, 
though twice a President, did throughout his whole 
course evince a leading and a preference of warlike pur^ 
suits. And to the camp he was inducted at the early 
age of fourteen years. And although that campaign 
was &tal to two individuals of his family, and disas- 
trous to himself, yet did it nurture and not wean his 
regard to the vocation. And in progteas to t^hitever 
other pursuit do we find him engaged, yet we see that 
by intuitive taste, at the least opening, he returns to 
the martial camp, the theatre alike of his ability and 
his achievement He was in successien a lawyer, a 
judge, a member of the State Legislature and of the 
National Legislature; he bore a commission civil and 
military, hostile and again pacific, to the subdued In- 
dian tribes, (wholiad been suborned to revolt) and 
these at the <* Hickory " ^und he quelled to order — 
and hence the favorite cognomen amongst the people 
of " Old Hickory ;" and if in itself it partakes not of the 
wonted diminutive of fondness, it expresses as fully the 
regard and the hearty good will of those who use it 
He was also both a member and a senator in the Con- 
gress of the United States, until finally he is elected to 
the Presidential chair; and having served out one term, 
with fully as much as the usual accordance of satisfac- 
tion to the parties of the coontcy, he was re-elected by 
a majori^ of electors, and again served out the four 
yean of office: and then-^and here occun our idea 
that what we most admire in him is his true and unso- 
phisticated love of simplicity and of nature. We see 
him repeatedly, at every recess from business, and at the 
close of every campaign, returning to hit farm — the 
Hermitage. And this rural taste savon not of itself 
alone, but of that honest, sober simplicity which we 
respect; and which betokens, especially under drcum* 
stances of elevation, a plain, common, good sense char- 
acter, not always preserved amidst the adulation to 
state— amidst the glitter and glare of fine places. But 
the first magistrate returns to his him, and the y«o« 
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maiuy of his neighborhood are his cherished compan- 
ion*. And since we deemed that his face was a hard 
one, let us not omit to recount, what, turning to the 
page we find recorded, that, "At the close of the cam- 
paign of 1812, he being then at Natchez, at the head 
of twenty-five hundred volunteers from Tennessee, and 
the danger of the anticipated invasion being dispelled, 
Jackson was directed by the Secretary of War to dis- 
band his troops on the spot. But a large number of 
his men being then sick, and destitute of the means of 
returning home, he felt bound by obligations to them 
and their families, to lead them back, and to disregard 
an order made without the knowledge of his peculiai 
circumstances. This purpose he effected, sharing with 
bis men in all the hardships of the return." His sub- 
sequent representations to the Cabinet were accepted, 
and Us course sanctioned. This was a great and a 
beautiful action — ^we think it the most beautiful of his 
life. The victory gained at New Orleans is much more 
important to the country than we have the power to 
make appear. Gen. Jackson is now residing at the 
Hermitage, near Nashville, Tennessee ; and all of his 
acts are worthily narrated in the Biography accompa- 
nying the &ce, in the ** National Portrait Gallery.*' 
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THE JEWELRY OF GRACE. 

BT T. SPICSR. 

ORiTAxxirTB have always been favorite objects with 
females. They naturally admire them. Christianity 
is calculated to regulate this inclination. Its language 
is, " Whose adorning let it not be that outward adorn- 
ing of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel ; but let it be the hidden man of 
the heart,*' ("the inner man," i. e., the «otf/.) Let it 
consist "in that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight of 
God is of great price." Its female converts may study 
adorning as much as ever, but it must be that of the 
mind, which is of the greatest value and of the longest 
duration — ^the hidden man of the heart, the ornaments 
of meekness and quietness, which are the crowning 
graces of the female character. 

Meekness is a temper of mind which is not easily 
provoked to resentment, and is required by religion of 
both male and female, so far as forgiveness of injuries 
is concerned. This temper will not offer provocation, 
nor be irritated by the provocation of others. Moses 
was very celebrated for this virtue, and many other men 
have illustrated its superior value. This virtue, when 
united with cottrage and other manly virtues, helps to 
perfect the Christian character in men. But in women 
it should form a principal trait 

In females a masculine tone of voice and figure, or 

a masculine air and deportment, are always unpleasant 

Men of sensibility admire in woman soft features, a 

flowing voice, and a demeanor delicate and gentle. 
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These are considered proper and natural by all who 
have any taste for elegance. Even the coarsest down 
would be better pleased with them than with their op- 
posites. Who is not charmed with the aptitude obser- 
vable in all the better kind of women to commiserate 
and comfort — ^to melt into tears at the sight or voice of 
distress — to take the care of children and play and 
prattle with themi Who does not admire the won- 
derful dexterity with which they disarm fierceness, and 
appease wrath, the powerful eloquence they display in 
assuaging the cares, and calming the sorrows of those 
men with whom 'they are connected. But these tri- 
umphs are not achieved by " outward adomings " — they 
are achieved by a "meek and qtM spirit" Woman- 
ish softness, as it is styled, in men is a blemish, but in 
women it ib certainly an ornament — a real beau^. 

There is a sex in minds; and the basis of meekncM 
and a quiet spirit is laid in the original make of wo- 
man. When upon this basis ChriBtianity erects its 
snperstructtt^p — ^when this virtue is suitably improved 
by religious principle — when it ii associated with the 
fruits of the Spirit, the character thus formed is almost 
the perfection of moral beauty. 

It is observable that Christian graces are Hke the 
fruit of the vine — they always grow in dusterB, not sot 
itary and alone. She who is meek is gentle and coor- 
teous — she is forbearing and forgiving. There is no 
act of kindness, no instance of condescension becom- 
ing a Christian which she is not ready to perform. 
She enters into the spirit of that Christian precept that 
requires us "in honor to prefer othera to ourselves." 
She practices the principle which requires that vre 
should do good to all, especially to the household of 
&ith. The salvation of her own soul, and the posses- 
sion of that mind which' was in her Savior, will be her 
principal objects to attain. With such a temper of 
mind she will not be easily af&onted — ^tbe spirit of re- 
venge she will abhor — she wUI not for a moment with- 
hold that forgiveness to others which she is conscious 
of wanting from the great God to herself. 

Beauty t as this word is generally used, does not fall 
to the lot of every female. There are defects, so hi 
as the features of the face and the proportions of the 
body are concerned, which are natural, over which art 
has no control. The putting on of gold, or costly ap- 
parel, can never hide them. No outward adorning, 
however gaudy or gay, can make any amends. But 
that which personal ornaments cannot do, can be ac- 
complished to a great extent by a proper cultivation 
of the inward man of the heart That which art can- 
not accomplish, grace can. Those defects in nature, so 
far as beauty is concerned, are scarcely perceived or 
thought of when the person is adorned with a meek 
and quiet spirit 

The virtues of some of the Roman matrons have 
been g^reatly extolled. They were such as might be 
looked for among a people who regarded the martial 
virtues as the height of human excellence. But what- 
ever glory might have been ascribed to them, I cannot 
but think it was greatly overbalanced by the loss of 
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that gentleneu and mildness which should embellish 
the female character. I cannot wish Chriglian ladies 
to take on them the unnatural offices of the matrons 
of heathen Rome. There are models more suited to 
their sex. 

Nature has endowed the greater part of the female 
sex with a constitutional softness which, under right 
direction, will render them much more pleasing than 
any possible attraQtions that are purely external. With 
this what universal esteem might they secure, and for 
how many amiable purposes might they turn this to 
good account! A cultivated mind and a delicate spirit, 
together wittk strict principles of conduct, would enable 
their possessors to make all necessary distinctions among 
those with whom they converse to join cautiously with- 
out freedom; and while with a graceful ease they give 
to others what their characters claim, with a modeit firm- 
ness they support their own. What an influence would 
such exert in all the circles in which they move ! Can 
the mind conceive of any being on earth that comes 
nearer to the angels in heaven than a pious female 
whose adorning is not outward, as the plaiting of the 
hair, and the wearing of gold or costly apparel^ but 
consists in that which is not corruptible^ the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, 
is of great price! 

Now, as the basis of this virtue is laid in the very 
oonstitiition of woman, let my fair reader at once re- 
solve, if never before, that she will assiduously cultivate 
these graces. Let her pray to the Father of mercies 
for the influence of his Spirit, that she may be clothed 
with humility and grace. Then may she hope to en- 
joy life, to be a source of pleasure to her friends, to 
find comfort in affliction, and support in death — then 
•hall she ultimately have administered to her an abun- 
dant entrance into the kingdom of our Lord, to an in- 
heritance among the saints in light. 
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CHAPTZR I. 

Isr looking over the pages of the Repository, whose 
heart will not involuntarily swell with pleasurable emo- 
tion, as the eye rests upon the many tributes so frequent- 
ly paid at the shrine of affectionate remembrance? and 
who would wish to check the rising tear, or suppress the 
smile which nature prompts when some interesting pas- 
sage recalls to mind our own experience of joy or sor- 
row ? How pleasant, too, is the assurance that we are 
not smiling or weeping over scenes which never exist- 
ed save in the imagination of the writer; and although 
we may at first find it more wearisome to follow the 
straight forward path of truth than to revel in the al- 
luring but fiilse creations of a distempered fancy, yet 
what once seemed irksome will eventually become de- 
lightful, as a taste for truth is cultivated ; and while 
thus employed we shall not be compelled to sigh over 
misspent hours. It is true the mind loves excitement, 
and is ever grasping for knowledge, either of good or 



evil. How important that these tendencies should be 
properly directed, and how great the responsibility of 
those who seek to stem the current by opposing error 
or upholding truth. Yet surely there is ground enough 
upon which to labor, and ample materials for selection. 
Creation throws open her store-house of wonders, while 
the sciences, her noble handmaids, stand ready to initi- 
ate each earnest devotee of knowledge into her myste* 
ries. Should we pref^ to read what time has written, 
or to improve by reviewing the faults and follies — the 
trials and enjoyments — ** the lights and the shadows '* of 
human existence, we need turn to nought but the ro- 
mance of real life to learn the moral lesson, or excite 
the sympathizing tear. Again, we may profit by noting 
with serious attention the passing inddents which hap- 
pen to ourselves, or the manners and customs peculiar 
to different portions of our country. We may examine 
minutely the ever-varying shades of character, present- 
ing that which is morally beautiful for imitation, while 
the dark coloring of sin and guilt may serve as a warn- 
ing and rAitraint. In short, our resources are bound- 
less; and we may follow the natural turn of our own 
minds in the selection and description of subjects, pro- 
vided truth shall be allowed to chasten thought — to 
guide the pen, and to hold that reckless renegade, im- 
agination, within due bounds. 

I have just received the November number of the Re- 
pository, and have been nrach interested in imagining the 
character of the mental powers of its various correspon- 
dents; but I will not venture to sketch the result of my 
cogitations, for fear they have led me astray, and I 
might lose my credit (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) of being a Hierary phrenologist. As for myself 
I do not alwaya wish to be fettered with a given subject 
to which I must adhere, willing or not willing. I have 
therefore chosen a heading which will suffer me to wan- 
der where I please ; although I do not know but the 
humps of irregularity, so plainly visible, will bewilder 
the reader. If so, he must turn to some more orderly 
page, until his ideas are regulated; for I feel in a way- 
ward mood, and must be allowed to express my thoughts 
and feelings as nature wills, or not at all. A grave friend 
who has been looking over my shoulder, says she can- 
not perceive what I am aiming at I tell her the above 
is only a preface ; that I intend to glean a little here, 
and a little there, from the page of every day's experi- 
ence; and if, perchance, my fugitive lines should assist 
in adding by variety a slight degree of interest to the 
Repository, I shall be content to glean on. 

CHAPTER ir. 

Have been thinking how much misery there is in the 
world, and wondering how- large a share of it is real. 
Received a call from a lady yesterday, who is one of 
the favored ones of Providence in many respects, ^he 
enjoys a comfortable degree of health — ^is the child and 
heiress of wealth— has an affectionate father and moth- 
er, a kind husband and fine family of children— and 
more than all, is blessed (as I suppose from her profes- 
sion) with the consolations of reilgion; yet she sighs 
for more. She feek desolate, because she has neither 
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brother nor sister, and thinks with many others, ^^Nev-f 
er was there sorrow like unto my sorrow." Alas ! how 
many that stand in the endearing relation of brother 
and sister, evince any thing but a tender and afiection- 
ate regard for each other's welfare. How manyi instead 
of assisting each other over the roagh pathway of life, 
seem to delight in thwarting the hopes of their relatives 
and in destroying their comfort! I have seen fami- 
lies who seemed bound in^onds which death alone 
coald sever. With what devoted love — with what a 
heartrfelt interest would the brother regard his sisters — 
delighting in their improvement, and proud of their 
charms, either of mind or person — and how did those 
young confiding hearts glory in their brother — ^how 
warmly return his affection — ^how fully trust his love ! 
Could time break those ties, or could selfish feelings tear 
them asunder? I have seen many such a loving circle 
separated by circumstances. As they advanced in life, 
I have seen the tide of selfishness sweeping on until their 
hearts were chilled to stone towards their first, their 
earliest loved; and well would it be if the foul ^nd of 
mutual discord did not cherish mutual hate. Is this pic- 
ture too deeply shaded by the truth ? Let those who 
&el the e^ts of this sad change answer. But should 
these things bel 1$ there a dire necessity that life 
and peace should be so embittered? Those who have 
known the secret of preserving the hallowed influence 
of youthful afifection will answer, no; and will answer 
correctly. But how shall this be done? Let the 
blessed Savior, the Prince of peace, give direction: 
f* Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you" — ** forgive until seventy times seven," (that is, 
ibr ever.) If these golden rules were but adhered to, 
paradiM would be restored; and although, in this fiillen 
world, we cannot look for their universal prevalence, 
yet surely in the hearts of the followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus they should reign supreme. The ties of 
grace should bind still closer the ties of nature. We 
should bear and forbear, knowing that we all have many 
faults to be forgiven; for "if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespass- 
es." And let us not repine at the dealings of Provi- 
dence, imagining'that we alone are drinking the cup of 
porrow, when perhaps the veiy things we so earnestly 
fx>vet would be sources of anguish to us were they in 
pur possession, M. A. Ps Forkst, 



RICHES. 

Agnr said, "give me neither poverty nor riches; and 
this will ever be the prayer of the wise." Our in- 
comes should be like our shoes, if too small, they will 
gall and pinch us, but if too largd, they will cause us 
to stumble and to trip. But wealth, after all, is a rela- 
tive thing, since he that has little, and wants less, is 
richer than he that has much, but wants more. True 
contentment depends not upon what we have; a tub 
was large enough for Diogones, but a world was too 
little for Alexander. — Ijoeon, ■ 
9 
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Soke men are great by nature; others by a concur- 
rence of circumstances. The one class are said to be 
the arbiters of their own destiny — ^the other the crea- 
tures of those circumstances by which they may be 
surrounded. As an example 'of the latter, we may 
point to Napoleon Buonaparte ; of the former, to the 
poet Homer. Each contended for immortality, and 
each has shared largely the admiration of the world. 
But the memory of the conqueror of nations will sink 
into oblivion or live only to be execrated, while that of 
the Ionian bard will continue to shine with increasing 
splendor, so long as true genius and intellectual great- 
ness command the admiration or esteem of mankind. 

The history of Homer is involved in doubt and ob- 
scurity. The traditions respecting him are various, 
and some of them contradictory. It becomes necessa- 
ry, therefore, to select from the mass such es have the 
most probability on their side, and from these attempt 
to ascertain his true history. Most of these tradition- 
ary accounts agree that he was a native of Smyrna, 
and born about 900 years before the Christian era. 
His mother's name was Critheis. But the accounts 
differ in respect to his father; some state that he was 
an uncle of Critheis, whose name was Mieon; others 
make her the wife of Maeon, a king of the Lydians, at 
that time a resident and ruler of Smyrna. Homer's 
original name was Melesigenes; so called from the river 
Meles, on whose banks it is said he was born. For 
what reason his name was changed is uncertain. Epho- 
rus of Cumae states that he was called Homerus when 
he became blind, the lonians so styling blind men, be- 
cause they were the followers {hfufwrr^Si homerourttea) 
of a guide. In the life of Homer attributed to Proclus, 
the story is, that he was delivered up by the people of 
Smyrna to Chios, as a pledge, or hostage, (o^^c, ho- 
meroa,) at the conclusion of a truce. Others have de- 
rived it in difierent ways, and from different circum- 
stances. 

The stories generally state that Homer became a 
schoolmaster and poet of great celebrity in Smyrna, and 
remained there until Mentes, a foreign merchant, indu- 
ced him to travel. That the author of the Iliad must 
have traveled extensively is very certain, from the de- 
scriptions of countries and scenery found therein. 

In bis travels Homer visited Ithaca, and there became 
subject to a disease of his eyes, which ailerwards ter- 
minated in total blindness. This blindness was by 
some, however, attributed to a more dignified cause. 
Having determined in his mind to compose a poem of 
which Achilles should be the hero, and being desirous 
of obtaining an adequate^ conception of the warrior, he 
made a pilgrimage to the Sigean promontory, visited 
the tomb, and besought the mighty shade to appear for 
one moment in all his former glory. Achilles arose 
into sight, but arrayed in armor of such iiitense bright* 
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ness, that the astonished bard became blind in the act 

of devout contemplation: 

" He saw* but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night." 

From Ithaca Homer is said to have gone to Italy. 
Wherever he went he recited his verses, which were 
universally admired except at Smyrna, where he was 
«a prophet without honor/' At Phocsa, a schoolmas- 
ter named Thestorides obtained a copy of his poetry, 
and sailed to Chios, where he recited it as his own. 
Homer soon afterwards followed, and resided there a 
long time in the possession of wealth and re]putation. 
Immediately upon his arrival the plagiarist left the 
island. It is generally reported that he died at los, on 
his way to Athens, and was buried with great magnifi- 
cence near the sea shore — the inhabitants placing the 
following inscription upon his tomb : 

"Here Homer, the divine, in earthly bed, 
Poet of heroes, rests his sacred head." 

For a more complete view of the traditions respecting 
Homer, the curious reader is referred to " Coleridge on 
the Classic PoeU" and "Anikon'a C loaned Dictiona- 
ry" art Homer, 

Although so little is known of his history, he has 
lefl behind him an imperishable monument of his great- 
nera in the works which bear his name. To form a 
just conception of these, we should transport ourselves 
back to the semi-barbarous age in which he lived, and 
view men and things as they then existed. That age 
has very correctly been denominated the heroic age. 
In the times immediately preceding the Trojan war, an 
adventurous spirit had been awakened among the 
Greeks by the celebrated Argonautic expedition. The 
result of that expedition changed to a considerable ex- 
tent the character of Greece. Internal peace prevail- 
ing, but little opportunity was afforded for the gratifica- 
tion of that spirit at home. The reports of countries 
beyond the seas — their wealth and greatnera — only 
served to stimulate a spirit of enterprise and adventure 
which had already been awakened. This, united with 
that warlike disposition which appears an inseparable 
attendant of a semi-barbarous people, constituted, the 
chief characteristic of the state of society in the heroic 
age : a state of society in which religion was united 
with the civil government, such as it was, and in which 
heroic exploits and deeds of chivalry constituted the 
glory of each aspirant after fame. Such was the age 
in which Homer flourished ; such was the state of so- 
ciety which produced those works which time for nearly 
3000 years has in vain endeavored to obliterate. 

Both of the great works of Homer refer to the Tro- 
jan war. The scene of the first, the Iliad, so called 
from Ilion, or Troy, is laid near the walls of that an- 
cient dty. The historical facts which form the basis 
of the poem are these : Before the Trojan war pirati- 
cal expeditions — the immediate offspring of that ad- 
venturous spirit of which we have already spoken — 
were the coitmon enterprises of Uie more bold both 
among the Greeks and the neighboring nations of Asia. 
The leaden in these expeditions carried off men, wo- 



men, children, and cattle. It also became fiuhionable 
for them to seize upon beautiful women of high rank, 
the abduction of whom was a matter of pride and ex- 
ultation to the successful marauder. In consequence 
of this state of things, Tyndarus, king of Sparta, and 
father of the beautiful Helen, required a promise of 
each of the chieftains who sought her hand, that should 
she be thus stolen afler her marriage, they would unite 
in securing her restoration. She was subsequently 
married to Menelaus, of Sparta. Shortly afler this 
event, Paris, or Alexander, son of Priam, king of Troy, 
" who appears to have been a kind of piratical dandy, 
visited Sparta, and was hospitably entertained by Men- 
elaus, whom he contrived to rob of his beautiful wife 
and a large amount of treasure." The chieftains of the 
different states were now called upon by her father, 
Tyndarus, to fulfill the pledges formerly given. They 
accordingly assembled with their different forces, and 
proceeded to the execution of their purpose under the 
command of the two brothers, A^iamemnon and Mene- 
laus. For more than nine years they maintained die 
siege with but little success. An oracle which inform- 
ed them that the tenth year should prove successful, 
stimulated the desponding Greeks to a continuance of 
their efforts. During these nine years the difierent 
chiefs were employed in conquering the tributaiy cities 
of Troy. In one of these excursions Achilles, son of 
Peleus, king of Thessaly, destroyed Lymessus, a city 
of Mysia, and obtained as a part of the spoils the beau- 
tiful Briseis. He was finally compelled to give her up 
to Agamemnon : hence arose ** the anger of the son 
of Peleus," which is the foundation of the poem^nder 
consideration, and with which it opens. The poem is 
contained in 24 books, and embraces in its narrative 
a period of 47 days. On account of the insult o£bred 
to Achilles by Agamemnon, in compelling him to give 
up his captive Briseis, the former retires with his Myr- 
midons from the scene of battle. From this point the 
Trojans under Hector are generally successful. No 
inducement can procure the return of Achilles until 
the death of his bosom friend, Patroclus, arouses him 
to action. All the powers of his great soul are called 
into exercise by that event. He resumes his armor, to 
lay it aside no more till the walls of Troy are demol- 
ished, and the ancient kingdom of Priam destroyed. 
The poem concludes with the death and burial of Hector, 
who is slain by the hand of the vaUant son of Peleus. 
This masterpiece^ of poetic composition existed for a 
long period in detached portions ; and it was not until 
the times of Pericles that they were collected together 
in their present form. That statesman and scholar 
siunmoned several of the first poets of his age — among 
whom was the celebrated Simonides — and committed 
to them the task of arranging the several parts of Ho- 
mer's works which he had collected. The work was 
afterwards improved by the Alexandrian writers under 
the Ptolemies, and by Aristotle. Alexander the Great 
possessed a copy by Aristotle, which he carried with 
him wherever he went, in a casket taken from the camp 
of Darius, the Persian monarch. 

9 
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The other great work of Homer is the Odyssey. 
This contains a history of the adventures of Ulysses, 
after the sacking of Troy, until his safe return and 
peaceable settlement in his native Ithaca. During his 
absence his wife is surrounded by numerous suitors, who 
in vain seek her hand. After various misfortunes he 
arrives unknown and as a beggar in Ithaca, where he 
has a fine opportunity of witnessing the conduct of 
these suitors, from whom, while still unrecognized, he 
receives the harshest treatment The length of this 
article forbids a more full account of this work. It was 
evidently written many years after the Iliad, and was 
probably the last prodtystion of Homer's genius. 

Besides these two works, there are other smaller 
ones, viz., the ** Margitis," the <*Batrachomyomachia** 
or battle of the frogs and mice, the *<Homeri Hymns," 
and some epigrams and fragments, which have been 
attributed to Homer, but which are probably the pro- 
duction of a later age. 

The genius of Homer is pre-eminently displayed in 
his description, both of scenes and characters. In this 
he stands unrivaled. His characters are varied, full of 
life, and all perfectly natural. There is a unity in the 
character of each, which, while it possesses a proper 
variety of incident, is in every case recognized as the 
same. Ulysses is never taken for Agamemnon, nor 
Agamemnon for Ulysses. 

Homer was held in high estimation by the ancients 
until about the second century after Christ He was 
then attacked by the Christians^ who regarded him as 
the great founder, or at least supporter of idolatry. 
Had they possessed the power, their burning zeal 
would have for ever deprived posterity of this rich treas- 
ure. His works, however, have outlived every storm — 
have maintained unimpaired their great and lasting 
reputation, and bid fidr to concentrate upon themselves 
the eulogies of coming generations. Side by side 
will Shakspeare and Homer float down the stream of 
time, increasing at every step the host of their admi- 
rers. And although the one was a heathen and the 
other a vicious man, they possessed that genius and 
insight into the secret recesses of the human heart, 
which will for ever forbid their being consigned to ob- 
livion. 



GODLY SORROW. 

So Ml well meaning Christians tremble for their sal- 
vation, because they have never gone through that val- 
ley of tears and sorrow, which they have been taught 
to consider as an ordeal that must be passed through, 
before they can arrive at regeneration. To satisfy such 
minds, it may be observed, that the slightest sorrow for 
tin is sufficient, if it produce amendment, and that the 
greatest is insufficient if it do not Therefore, by their 
own fruits let them prove themselves; for some soils 
will take the g^ood seed, without being watered by the 
overflowings of penitential tears, or harrowed up by 

atfection. — Loam, 
2 
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ON CHARITY. 

How sweet are the influences of beneficence ! how 
salutary are its efiects upon the disposition and the 
heart, and we may add, upon the soul ! We are called 
to this chain of reflection by a letter from a friend, by 
which we have been soothed and consoled under the 
oppression of disagreeable circumstances and irritated 
feelings. But it is not our purpose to speak of our sor- 
rows, but of one who kindly accords to us aid for 
redress. And putting away all inferior considerations, 
we would wish to present our helper in a specific point 
of view. 

First: that of a Christian, so as to deduce the true, 
natural impressions made on our mind, by his acts and 
his course; what we believe to be the possible influ- 
ence of those within the Church, in effecting deeper 
apprehensions and more important results of piety upon 
those without the Church. And this we shall suppose 
to be done mainly by the methods and through the agen- 
cy of consideration and charity. And here we mean 
not the mere appellative, spread over a widely diffused 
surface of various and undefined purposes, and which, 
like gold beaten to impalpable thinness, shall lose all 
its efficacy and its worth ; but we do mean indeed the 
"fine gold," the kindness, the reality of help to our 
need, the liberal hand, the warm and comforting prin- 
ciple, which shall impart itself to the desolate and de- 
sponding heart 

In this particular of a consistent charity, do any of 
the professors of righteousness think they pass free of 
comment 1 They mistake much if they do. A scm* 
tinizing observation is fixed on them ; a watchfulness, 
not the vigilance of sectarian jealousy alone, but the 
broader and freer seeing of the unregenerate, uncon- 
vinced questioner. The searcher after truth may err 
in his judgment of what is truth ; but he will not be 
satisfied with any thing short of goodness in its profes- 
sor; and he submits the question to the sensible tests 
of a kind heart and a liberal hand. Charity, we know, 
is a great text in the holy Book, preached about and 
often inculcated ; but like all other precepts, it carries 
its most effectual argument in the practice of its apos- 
tle. The fulfilling of the law is of irrefragible author- 
ity. "Charity shall cover many sins;" it shall possi- 
bly also have the seal of many souls. Do the saints 
think of this ? How great, how very great, are the im- 
portance and the result to the Church, in their win- 
nings from without the fold, of nuh as may be so con- 
vinced, and so helped on ? The merciful man and the 
giver shall ^ay. Amen. Yes, how much does the looker- 
on, (constraining the best mood of mind to the consid- 
eration,) how conclusively does he decide by the test 
of heart and hand, whether, at least, he shall confide 
in the individual — whether there is consistency of pre- 
cept and practice. If he trusts, he also adds, "I would 
fain imitate this man," in the beauty of his charity, in 
his moral demeanor, in his conduct of life. And to do 
this as he does it, I must enter the Church — ^the Chur^ 
militant of sin and of weakness — ^I most be sustained 
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M he ifl ■uitained— I most imitate his piety to God, to 
reap a like reward of nnctity. And auch is the com- 
ment pawed on the Christian's course. 'Tis not alone 
the cwBOiy glance of the worldling. The coUater of 
creeds — ^the yeritable seeker for right doctrines looks 
more closely — ^the serious and reflecting moralist, also 
a seeker after truth, says, "1 most find his creed in his 
life, or else is his profession like 'sounding hrass and a 
tinkling cymbol ;' an argument not for, but against him- 
self, and a dividing from himself and his Church. 
What he says is not substantial ; for truth is of God, 
the *same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.' " And such 
inferences will for ever exist in the minds of unregener- 
ate men, against those who would teach without a cor- 
responding practice, above all of charity; and they 
will exist even to the hindering of their salvation. 
Could all the secret influences which sway men be laid 
open, (now ^ vailed mysteiy,) how well would it be 
known that not by preaching alone, nor by exhortation, 
nor by any outward hearing, was (often) the sinner 
called upon from time to time, and all along, to desire 
of hoUnesB ibr himself-— and varied they were after each 
manner of man. Here it was the influence of some 
timely aid bestowed upon the natural man, in his sof- 
tened heart awakening with his gratitude some deeper 
sluices of soul— a comment on his benefactor, a further- 
ing of piety, a desiring of grace, to thank and love, 
even the great giver, God. Yet this same, if denied, 
were peradventure stubborn, almost to reprobation. 
And must he then be coaxed to his own good! And 
does his neighbor owe him a greater duty than he owe<« 
himself 1 O no— he was at need, sorely vexed and in 
want; and he asked for help, such help as he, unregen- 
erate as he is, would have accorded a suffering brother; 
and the other must say whether in refusing him he de- 
nied a prompting, a discerning of the right, the viola- 
ted principle of sustaining humanity. This, we know, 
does not excuse the first — ^it only suggests his apology. 
But this sentiment, and these motives, you say are pe- 
culiar and occult Occult they are, and of a more pre- 
cious sacredness for that The Christian requires no 
Phyiric priest to interpret for him— no sooth-sayer to 
admonish. He hath a Book and his own soul. And 
let him venerate the records of both, so shall he find 
safety and an unction of belief. 

We somewhere read the words, ** God in us ;" wheth- 
er it is a special grace, or whether it is the stirrings of 
a Divine charity, we have no right to question, and 
none to doubt, for the brief moment which it abides 
with us. If we shape the prompting into faithfulness, 
we have done enough and well — ^if not, a speculation 
i» uncalled for — ^the Holy Ghost of charity hath passed 
away, and you may not stay the penalty. 

Again, shall we behold the man, not of want, for he 
is rich — ^neither wants he friends, nor the world's con- 
sideradon in its sort He has household felicities, and 
they duster about him; he has abundance; his store- 
houses and his bams have been enlarged ; and yet are 
other harvests ripening in his fields — ^his health is un- 
broken, and his strength is at prime. What wants he 1 



Verily, he compares himself to his poor neighbor, his 
meek and unassuming Christian a^^wiTftiwnfyi and he 
says, "I am not as happy as he is! nor as good! I 
must look into this matter— for my power is greater 
than his in all earthly things. There is some root of 
bitterness in my soul ! Ah, how do I admire his disin- 
terested simplicity ! Yet I cannot imitate it, I am so 
rich." Such is the grieving, the mental satiety of too 
much fiillness. Yes, too much ; for not only had he 
received, but he had garnered up— not store for himself, 
and his alone; but in his bams thexe lay reeking in 
the impurity of excess, the com grains that should have 
fed the poor. He perceived, but he regarded not the 
« still small voice " from within, nor yet the quick, strong 
cry of htm that was ready to perish ! Was it strange 
that he felt not happy ! Is the providence of natnx« 
no better arranged! Hath God deputed giving to but 
one source to the bosom of nature alone, or does hu- 
manity share the trust? Yes, let man, responsible 
man, beware of the after reckoning; beware that this 
unholy vampire greediness destroy not his own soul. 
If *< charity covereth a multitude of sins," surely its 
omission is of commensurate naughtiness. If « greater 
than faith or hope," how great is charity ? And do we 
venerate iti Absolute misers are rare; but how many 
^re the misen in degree ! He is a miser who, though 
he deny not himself or his own, yet with a tender heart 
suffera the infliction of want by what he withholds 
from others. 

Mania is the most common infatuation. See the 
father — he is old, even superannuated. He is beyond 
the solidtings of vanity or expense, yet he gripes haid 
and fast for lucre. Insensible of other cares, he is all 
alive to this. It is his besetting sin : a very money lust 
possesses his soul, albeit, near the parting hour. But 
he says, **I am careful for my children who come after 
me, that they may live." Hath he been equally care* 
ful in other sort for them ? I wist not — for God and 
Mammon abide not together. Yes, bat the superfluity 
denied to the claiming of his kind, he devises to his 
hein. By scrip and bond, at best discretion, in the sa- 
credness of the law, engrossed on parchment, he makes- 
all sure. It is safe, and his care is no more about it 
Yet his devices are but of human ingenuity. He 
guards against a world of craft and guile—* world of 
change and contingency, of involved and subtle flue* 
tuation — ^whose continual mutation being outfigured in 
its very self, day and night do continually certify of 
change to man. Yet all of these chances provided for, 
truly what is his advantage ? Is there not One who 
can will stronger than thou? God hath said, "Thou 
shait not covet," nor hide away from the hungry. 
There were a promise indeed to thy heir, if with sim- 
ple faith thou hadst <<cast thy bread upon the waters." 
Surely, after many days hadst thou found it again. 
More beautiful is the course of the poor. By moments 
does humanity assert herself, and the rich man is sof> 
tened and afiected as he compares himself to his poor, 
God-thrifty neighbor; he looks on and is made better. 
He sees how simple and how guUeles is his ooune. 
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THE MOTHER AN ANGEL. 



And this she is, secondly, by the power of nature ; 
by whi^ I mean, that as, according to the existing 
economy of nature, none other can, so by the same 
economy, the mother does minister to the child. She 
is abundantly furnished for her office. This is proven 
by all the indications of nature. Her maternal affec- 
tions, as already hinted, are unfathomable and inex- 
haustible. She is prepared to meet every demand upon 
her patience ; every sacrifice of comfort, and ease, and 
reputation, and health, and at last, of life itself, for the 
sake of her child. There is no such love as hers among 
mortals — none so deep, so abiding, and so self-sacrific- 
ing; or if this be disputed, none certainly that runs 
back like hers to the fountain of being, taking its rise, 
as it were, at the throne of God, by whose command 
its streams flow out and become prolific of life on earth 
and in heaven. 

But the economy of nature empowers the mother to 
minister not only to the physical, but also to the men- 
tal and moral necessities of her child. She is the first 
prophet whose mission is accredited, and the first whose 
oracles are heard and revered. See how the smiling 
babe, reposing on the bosom of maternal tenderness, 
fixes its gaze of deep attention on the moving eye and 
lip of its parent. Speechless as it is, it is even now 
gathering from the expression of her features food for 
its thought, and examples for its carriage. Her calm 
or passionate — her meek or haughty behavior, are 
already impressing its unformed mind and heart, with 
sentiments which wait for development in the progress 
of coming years. Her brooding fondness, as she sits 
day by day cherishing its young and growing life, is 
nourishing in its immortal affections the dove or the 
serpent — a heaven of holiness, or a hell of poisonous 
and destructive passions. So true is this, that there are 
few of the saved or the lost who enjoyed in infancy a 
mothei^s protection, but will trace their felicity or de- 
spair in a future world to maternal fidelity or unfaith- 
fulness. Such, by nature, is the power of the mother 
over the nursling of her heart She is to it an angel 
of light, or a demon of destruction. 

Thirdly; she is the same by the usage of nature. 
That is, in all nations and ages, the same indications 
of nature exist; and they seem to be universally re- 
spected. There was never a people so at war with 
nature and her dictates, as to disregard her monitions 
in this particular. Such a thing was not possible ; be- 
cause, if humanity in any age or nation became imbru- 
ted, even the beasts are subject to the same law. The 
dam instinctively feeds and defends its young. 

Mankind in all ages have paid respect to maternal 
rights, and regarded its affections and its functions as 
holy. For early nurture and culture, the child is resign- 
ed by common consent to the sympathies and energies 
of her who alone is believed to have the resources, phys- 
ical and moral, for so burdensome and wearisome a toil. 
She is not interrupted or hindered in her work, but 
contrariwise, is by the silent suffrage of the world, de- 
signated as the nominee of nature to the holy office 
which she fills. Furthermore — fallen and depraved 
2 



as the world is, it retains traces enough of its primitive 
constitutional features, to abbot a mother's disaffection 
to, or her neglect of her ofispring, as contrary to nature, 
and as indicative of a depth of depravity which no other 
act of sin and shame can equal. Thus, while the 
mother stands as the appointee of the God of nature 
to guard and cherish the physical and moral being of 
her child, the world spontaneously pays her homage, 
and dare not interrupt her. If she fail to execute the 
functions of her office, hers is the sin — ^her unfaithful- 
ness shall be upon her own head. For that God who 
made her an angel to her child, gave none else a like 
commission, and even published to the world by the 
strong voice of nature that of mortals, she alone was 
made the nurse and guardian of its life and immortali- 
ties. Thus by the very usages of nature, or of society 
under the dictation of nature, the mother is an angel 
to her child. 

And this she is, lastly, by the fidelity of nature. By 
this I mean, that such is the state of her affections to- 
wards her child, that she would spontaneously and 
gladly endure the toil, and make the sacrifices necessary 
to a faithful execution of her trust Whatever her ma- 
ternal errors are, they do not generally arise from disaf- 
fection, or from a want of love to her offspring. How 
can they, when that love is the strongest passion of her 
heart 1 when she wUIingly foregoes pleasure and com- 
fort and ease on her child's account? when she stands 
ready at any moment to expose and sacrifice her life to 
guard it? Surely with such feelings she would not 
willfully expose her child in its person or its choicest 
interests to harm and ruin. No; nature, the parent of 
those glowing affections in the mother's bosom, which 
so tenderly embrace, and would so promptly guard her 
child at every hazard and sacrifice, has imparted to her 
a spirit of fidelity which we can never sufficiently ad- 
mire. God has impressed her very constitution with a 
law which binds her to maternal fidelity, and renders it 
peculiarly proper to say she is guardian to her child. 
Why, then, in so many fatal instances do we see the 
mother's efforts thwarted, and her ardent affections bu- 
sied in vain, to guide her child so as to secure it fiom 
fatal misfortunes? .This question is as interesting as 
the facts which suggest it are sad and distressing. In 
replying to it, I shall maintain the analogy with which 
I started, and still view the mother as a ministering 
messenger to her child. 

We must reflect then, that there has been a great 
revolution in heaven. In the beginning all the angels 
were holy. They were perfectly pure in affection and 
faithful in obedience. They were employed in the ser- 
vice of their Maker, and their bliss flowed from his ap- 
probation and smile. But it was so in the progrress of 
his government, that a portion of them became guilty 
of defection from the law and the love of their Maker. 
They rebelled, and were driven from their thrones, and 
despoiled of their dominions. They were still angels, 
retaining I suppose, faintly at least, all their original 
attributes, except moral purity, which gave place to the 
most malignant passions, and turned their new abode 
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into helL As angels, they still ministered in the king- 
doms of God, but not beneficently, as heretofore — ^not 
to the good and happiness, but to the injury, and if 
possible, to the ruin of the creatures. 

When this world was created and man was formed 
to tenant it under the smile of God, these &Uen angeU 
attempted its ruin* In a measure they succeeded. 
They brought down the honor of our race, and laid it 
in the dust This they accomplished by making man 
the agent of his own undoing — ^by leading him through 
treacherous persuasion to rebel, like themseWes, against 
their Maker. Our rebellion produced in us the same 
moral efiect which had followed in them their treachery 
to Grod. Our affections, which till then were pure as 
the light of heaven, and benevolent as the purposes of 
its throne, became earthly, sensual and devilish. From 
that sad hour, grace, which came to our fallen world 
through the death of Jesus, has operated to check these 
diabolical human passions, and over all willing and 
waiting hearts gains a perfect moral conquest, by which 
the subdued are made holy, and are employed once 
man as angels of light, in ministering to the needy of 
God*s creatures. Others remain the servants of Satan, 
and in league with fallen, invisible spirits, are constantly 
inflicting evil and misery. 

It follows, then, that there are two sorts of angels, 
good and evil, in the invisible and in the visible world. 
In the invisible they are separated, occupying different 
habitations called heaven and hell; but here they are 
distinguished simply by their feelings and conduct, and 
not by outward appearance or classification. The good 
and evil angels in human form sustain, in common, the 
various public and private relations which belong to 
this world, such as result from constitutional compacts 
and civil government!, and from the more intimate alli- 
ances of domestic life. 

Every human being is in his relations an sngel of 
light or an angel of darkness. The magistrate, the 
teacher, the physician, the patron, the neighbor, the 
friend, the member of a domestic circle over which he 
exerts any power, are all good or evil angels, to shed a 
pure or corrupt influence in a limited sphere. With 
regard to the evil it may be observed, that Satan chiefly 
carries on his work of destruction in human souls by 
setting depraved mortals to ruin one another. He can 
appear to advantage in the form of man, because we do 
not instinctively dread or suspect our own species. 
And when he can approach us through those who are, 
as Eve was by Adam, especially loved and confided in, 
he is most sore of conquest Now none are so fully 
confided in as the mother. Childhood is credulous, 
and its confidence is easily won even by strangers; but 
towards a mother that confidence is spontaneous and 
universal, approving all her acts and words, be they 
right or wrong. And so far as affection would warrant 
this confidence, it is not misplaced, since scarcely a 
mother can be found who does not desire the happiness 
of her child, and purpose to promote it 

But Satan does not destroy in his agents the natural 
affectiont. He rather strives to turn them to his own 



account He blinds people to the consequences of their 
conduct He sweetens the poisoned dish, which he 
puts into the hand of the mother; and she finding it 
pleasant to her own, ministen it with fiital zeal to the « 
taste of her child. 

Of all evil angels on earth, (I had well nigh said in 
hell,) none are so injurious to the virtue and happiness 
of mankind as these fond, but inAnticid^l mothers. If 
their evil agency but killed the body, it were bad enough ; 
but alas! it destroys the souL It nourishes an exis- 
tence which many a child will deprecate as a curae 
for ever. And they themselves will be witnesses. An 
impious mother, moved by the instigation of the devil, 
can do more than all the world beside to make her child 
a demon. And she does it She may never dream of 
such a thing, but she guides her little one to perdition. 
She is its pioneer to the pit She is its angel, but alas! 
she is a fallen angel. Ordained by Providence to train 
its young affections for the pure felicities of heaven, she 
betrays her sacred trust, and &shibns the soul which 
owed to her its very being for the unutterable agonies 
of despair. How ? Like Satan io paradise, she chooses 
for it prohibited delights — fruits which God pronounced 
poisonous to the souL First she gives it an example 
of indulgence. When that fails, she whispen to it 
encouragement to partake. When it turns to flee 
under the strivings of God*s Spirit, she allures it t>ack 
by soothing, deceitful words. With tones as treacher- 
ous as ever waked the echoes of the infernal dungeons, 
she guides the reluctant hand of her child, who plucks, 
eats, and is damned for ever. Well may she be called 

a FALLSZr AKOSL. 

The pious mother is an angel of light She vigi- 
lantly watches every influence which approaches her 
child, averting the evil and invoking the good. With 
the pure and steady affections of devotion, she pleads 
in prayer for the new-bom spirit which God has ap- 
pointed her to guard and cherish. Her voice of devo- 
tion whispera to the fondling the name of Jesus, and 
the unwearied energies of her devotion lead the little 
one up the cross-bearing steeps of religion towards the 
throne and the bosom of God. Will angels be ashamed 
of that sister spirit 1 Will Jesus refuse to confess her 
in their presence 1 Will God be displeased to hear his 
well beloved Son say to her, ** Come, ye blessed of my 
Father 1" Heaven is the proper home of such an one. 
Her sanctified spirit will be native to the regions which 
glow in the light of that holiness whose intense efful- 
gence circles and pervades them for ever. 

Well may we exclaim, Thx Mothsr!! O the sig- 
nificancy of that word ! It suggests to the reflecting 
mind a scene more sublime than exists in the circle of 
creation. Connect it and its influences with probation, 
eternity, heaven and hell, and you will concede what I 
s^Sirm. As to the faithful matron, who is the instru- 
ment of salvation to her child, angels might envy her. 
As to the godless mother, who is the instrumetft of her 
child's undoing, fiends themselves might fly her pres- 
ence, accounting her too flagrantly vile to be received 
into the society of reprobate spirits. 
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Original. 
ON DEATH. 

BT L. X. LAWSOV, X. D. 

DxATB is the oenation of life. This definition, how- 
ever, explains nothing beyond what is evident to the 
senses; and, as we attempt to unvail the process by 
which vitality is severed from its earthly associations, 
ire seek not to lay sacrile^ous hands upon holy and 
forbidden ground, bat rather, to be the invited copyist 
in the great natural world. 

Every species of organic matter, vegetable and ani- 
mal, has a specific period of existence ; in other words, 
peculiar laws sui generis in each instance govern and 
control ^le powers of life for a given period, when, 
through weakened energy, either by natural limitation 
or accidental violence, vitality becoming inadequate to 
sustain the failing system, death assumes control. 

We distinguish two primary modes of death, acd- 
dental and senik; the latter signifies death from old 
age, the former from accident. Contrary to what might 
be presumed to follow the harmonious laws of nature, 
few individuals die from natural or senile causes. In- 
ferences drawn from the most accurate statistics exhibit 
the solemn truth, that not more than one-tenth part of 
the human femily reach that period to which the uninter- 
rupted laws of vitality might extend. 

If permitted to progress to a natural termination, the 
life of man would embrace about the Scripture period 
of ** three-score and ten ;" some, however, suppose that 
many circumstances combine to justify the belief, that 
a much greater time was never extended to any nation. 
True, say they, occasional individuals have greatly sur- 
passed these limits. Thomas Parr, bom in 1635, lived 
to the age of one hundred and fifty-two, and married 
at the mature age of one hundred and twenty. St. 
Patrick lived to the age of one hundred and twenty- 
two; Henry Jenkins, one hundred and sixty-nine; St. 
Mongah, one hundred and eighty-five. These, how- 
ever, are individual peculiarities, and by no means illus- 
trative of nationality. 

Dr. Parr advances the opinion that prior to the de- 
luge, one object of the Mosaic narrative was to preserve 
the genealogy of the children of Israel from Adam 
down, and successions of families or dynasties may 
have been represented as individuals. There has been 
no apparent change in the constitution of the globe, 
certainly none adequate to effect so material an abridg- 
ment of human life, and nothing to correspond with 
this change has been observed in inferior animals. 

It is further argued, that if the term of man's exis- 
tence has been diminished, it has occurred through the 
agency of natural causes; indeed, these are supposed 
to be numerous and potent, each directing an insidious 
but certain blow at the fated object, and achieving some- 
thing towards the given end. If five thousand years 
ago huAan life extended to seven hundred years, where- 
as now it counts but seventy, there is of course but one- 
tenth part the period now there was then. Taking this 
AS the basis of the calculation it will be found, should 
2 



the same causes continue to operate, that the human 
race would become extinct in less than Are hundred 
years fiY>m the present time, and should now be rapidly 
diminishing instead of increasing. Opposed to all this, 
however, is the plain declaration of the Volume of In- 
spiration, which to most persons will be conclusive evi- 
dence. 

Bufibn estimates, that one-fourth part of the human 
race die before the end of five years; one-third before 
ten; one-half before thirty-five; two-thirds before fifty- 
two, and three-fourths before sixty-one. The mean 
period of the life of a child of three years is thirty- 
three — of an adult of twenty-one nearly the same. 
The age of sixty-six has equal chances with an infant 
He estimates the most fatal periods at appearance of 
the teeth, puberty, twenty-one, twenty-eight, forty»'five, 
and sixty-one. 

Death from old age is with difficulty explained. We 
may turn to the various mechanical powers and com- 
binations to exhibit analogies illustrative of man's 
decay — ^the action of wheel upon wheel, until by na^ 
tural friction they cease to occupy their original space, 
and the failing power is followed by cessation of mo- 
tion, is a feeble and imperfect figure when applied to 
the decay of animal life. True, the human organiza- 
tion is to a limited extent influenced by physical laws; 
but these are all modified and held in beautiful subordi- 
nation by the vital principle, until that period arrives 
when Providence terminates life. 

During adolescence, the vital principle maintains the 
ascendency, and the system is increased and perfected, 
until physical organization is completed. From this 
period to about the fiftieth year, the mental and physi- 
cal powers undergo many and important changes. Ca- 
riosity and activity of observatipn, so peculiar to youth, 
begin to mellow down in the mora sombre shades of 
advancing years; and although the intellectual opera- 
tions are prompt and energetic, and with an improved 
judgment subduing early passions, yet memory and 
imagination begin to fail, and change the mental con- 
stitution. The circulation during this period is reduced 
in forde, but acquires regularity ; and the development 
of animal heat is sensibly diminished. A desire and 
necessity for repose and sleep become manifest, and con- 
sequently the ability to sustain corporeal fatigue is 
greatly lessened. 

When the meridian of life is passed, the beauty and 
harmony of laws that regulate the period of growth 
suffer a material change; the absorbing vessels gain the 
ascendency, and the system wastes. A general, but 
gradual, and almost imperceptible diminution of vital 
energies, follows impaired nutrition ; and, while the in- 
tellectual powers may glow with much fervor, the phys- 
ical frame is rapidly passing down the vale of time. 
After the fiftieth year has been passed, all these phe- 
nomena are very remarkably augmented; and, while 
the external and visible signs are accumulating, inter« 
nal causes are operating to efSect such changes. 

It was remarked in an article on Lifx, that in the 
lungs the blood undergoes important and vital changes, 
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capacitating it to sustain vitality; and that when this 
function was materially interrupted, the brain was im- 
mediately impressed by the morbid change, and delete- 
rious effects, proportioned to the intensity of the cause, 
followed. In old age the action of the heart is en- 
lisebled, and blood is not duly forced into the minute 
vessels; the consequence is, that the capillary system 
of the longs, whose office is to transmit, the circulating 
fluids for exposure to the air, contract in diameter, and 
exclude much that should be admitted. The brain is 
evidently that organ which immediately sustains the 
vital powers, and whatever impairs its integrity, reduces 
in the same ratio animal life. Then, the impure cur^ 
rent of blood, which passes the lungs without due oxy- 
gen ixation, poisons the brain and nervous system, and 
rapidly reduces the energies of the entire body. Eveiy 
function becomes impaired. The muscular power and 
contractibility become enfeebled, the superincumbent 
weight is imperfectly supported, and the body yielding 
to the laws of gravitation bows to the earth, as if already 
seeking an assimilation with its native elements. The 
external senses, particularly sight and hearing,, are 
greatly blunted'-^beervation and imagination become 
-positively weak; but the retention of a good judgment 
renders the circumscribed intellectual operations still 
comparatively perfect 

The shadows of evening are now gathering around 
the path-way of the time-worn traveler. He beholds 
himself a scathed monument of decaying mortality. 
The.cool zephyrs that &n his whitened locks, are the 
same balmy winds that met him in joyous youth. 
Yonder bright star that meets his dim vision, is the 
same shining orb that threw its sparkling rays upon his 
young life ; and the burning light of day, is the same 
luminary that shone on his juvenile sports. But O ! 
how changed the scene \ While these remain the same, 
his own bright eye is dimmed— -his cheeks are pale, and 
deep furrows mark the sinking frame — the nerves and 
muscles, that bore him onward as the agile deer, respond 
not to his tardy will, and the decrepid old man leans 
upon a wooden staff for support ! The contractile power 
of the heart becomes slow and feeble, the blood is 
thrown imperfectly to the extremities — its temperature, 
and that of the entire body, is rapidly lowered — the 
warm blood of life cools as the stagnant pool — the vital 
spark, like the dying taper, glows an instant in the last 
struggle, sinks and burns again, as though aroused by 
renewed effort — the lungs expand not — ^the heart ceases 
to beat — the brain is inanimate — and the man is dead ! 

It is thus in man that a separation of the physical 
and s|nritual relations occurs, and in the lower animals, 
the extinction of a mora circumscribed association. 

We next treat of acddenUd death. 

The immediate destructive process in accidental death 
commences either at the lungs, the heart, or the brain. 
When one of these vital organs is at once invaded, 
death is sudden ; but when disease attacks remote parts, 
the case may be protracted and lingering, but ultimately 
destroys life by interrupting respiration, circulation, or 
innervation. AU men die by one of these modes, and 



whether we lecognixe the intervention of ordinary dis- 
ease, defective nutrition, effects of poisons, intense cold, 
mental emotions, or mechanical violence, the result is 
the same. The aid of the skillful physician consists in 
remedying an attack of the vital organs, or in prevent- 
ing their invasion by remote disease. 

Apoplexy is the term applied to death of the brain. 
Destruction of the cerebral organ — the seat of sens»> 
tion, motion, and volition— occasions universal death, 
by annihilating respiration, and thereby the sensibility 
and contraction of the heart. 

The most vital part of the human system is a portion 
of cerebral matter about half an inch square, interme* 
diate between the brain and spinal marrow, denomina- 
ted meduUa oblongata^ which is emphatically the "link 
that binds us to life.*' The slightest injury of this part, 
mechanically or by apoplectic effusion, would at. once 
extinguish life. Pressure of other portiims of the brain, 
however, produces apoplectic stupor, but are less speed- 
ily fatal. 

Cold-blooded animals possess great tenacity of life; 
and if there is a separation of the head from the body, 
that part in which the medulla oblongata is lef^ will 
retain sensation for the longest period. Thus, if the 
head is cut off so as to retain this vital part, it will evi- 
dence life longer than the body ; but if it is left with 
the latter, then will the head die first These fects ac- 
count for serpents retaining life sile^ decapitation, and 
even being capable of inflicting a wound. 

In man consciousness does not exist, as some sup- 
posed, in the head after separation from the body. In 
the case of a criminal reported by Professor Bischoff, 
the countenance was examined immediately after the 
separation of the head, when all the features were ob- 
served to be tranquil without the slightest trace of pain 
or distortion. This criminal had confidently anticipa- 
ted pardon, but upon the word "pardon*' being shouted 
in his ear, not the slightest emotion was manifest 

Violent mental emotions, and electricity, instantly 
and permanently extinguish life, by producing cerebral 
palsy. Narcotic poisons, as the woorara, opium, and 
others, act directly on the brain, and in large doses de- 
stroy life, unless speedily counteracted. 

The circulation of bl^ blood in the brain is another 
cause of death. This process, however, commences in 
the lungs, and the brain sufiers in consequence of the 
impure current sent to it from the pulmonary organs. 
This condition has been termed asphyxia^ or death com- 
mencing in the respiratory system. This, however, is 
not strictly true, because death does not occur in con- 
sequence of depriving the lungs of any thing essential 
to their existence; but by destroying respiration venous 
blood is thrown to the brain, and there displays its nox- 
ious powers. 

Asphyxia is witnessed in death by drowning, hang^ 
ing, inhalation of poisonous gases, inflanunation and 
congestion of the lungs. It is characterised in ordina- 
ry cases by difficult respiration, violet color of the face, 
lips and nails, stupor, insensibility, ce ss ati on of the ac- 
tion of the heart, and death. Aa a genenl ink, if 
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block blood bas ciiculatfld in the brain for the space of 
five minutes, recoveiy is impossible. But if in ease of 
syncope an individual fiadl into water, he may remain 
much longer and yet recover, because circulation ceased 
Jirsti and black blood did not circuUte. 

Syncope is death commencing at the heart In this 
instance the circulation is at once arrested, CTery part 
of the system is deprived of that indispensable stimu- 
lus, and the consequence is, general and complete death. 
Syncope, however, is not always necessarily fatal; in- 
deed, in its milder forms, it is of common occurrence, 
and as frequently only produces temporary inconve- 
nience. In bleeding, for example, fainting often oc- 
curs, yet death does not follow that simple operation. 
Fatal syncope, however, may follow great loss of blood, 
violent pain, mental emotions, and certain impressions 
on the oigans of sight and smell. The heart, erro- 
neously supposed at former periods, and still referred 
to as the seat of the affections, is the great centre of 
circulation; and a suspension of that power is at once 
followed by a cessation of all the vital functions, and 
vitality itself. 

Although death may commence at the lungs, heart 
or brain, yet a close analysis of the subject exhibits the 
fact, that the hram is intrinsically the organ upon which 
the destructive influences are finally spent Thus in 
asphyxia, black blood poisons and paralyzes the cere- 
bral organs; while in syncope the brain is deprived of 
all blood, which is instantly followed by complete loss 
of nervous power. Death, then, is the result of ex- 
hausiionf or suppression of nervous energy. 

When death has taken place in vital organs, those 
of minor importance next catenate in the dying series, 
until the entire body is a lifeless mass. Vitality having 
left the system, it is at once deprived of the preserving 
influences of organic forces, and is of necessity imme- 
diately placed under the control of physical laws. 

The signs of death, it would seem, are terribly plain, 
yet they are not always certain. They are divided into 
the deeeptivey the probable, and the certain. The de- 
eeptive are cessation of motion, absence of exhalation 
firom the lungs, fixed eye, paleness and coldness. The 
probable include rigidity of the limbs, opacity and sink- 
ing of the eye, and partial gangrene. The only certain 
sign is absolute putrefaction. 

With regard to the pain of death, or that which pre- 
cedes it, no general positions can be assumed. When 
the brain is originally implicated, and death is produced 
by apoplexy, all sensation being destroyed, it cannot 
possibly be connected with pain. In asphyxia, when 
brought on gradually by a combination of causes, the 
greatest amount of agony is inflicted which we are ca- 
pable of suffering — I say agony, because pain does not 
compass its horrors. No sensation can equal the terri- 
ble struggle attending suffocation. True, sudden as- 
phyxia prevents continued suffering, but the pain is 
equally intense, though less protracted. 

In syncope, painful sensations are experienced in the 
first stage of the process ; but an entire cessation of aen- 
alnlity so speedily foUows, that death commencing at 
9 



the heart is comparatively tranquil. In all these instan- 
ces, we perceive that the action on the brain is the cause 
of death. The conclusion, therefore, follows, that in 
artieulo mortis all feeling is lost, and not the slightest 
physical sensation eon be experienced. Excessive pain 
is often endured during the progress of disease; but 
when that point has been attained, which is to loose 
the Gordian knot, the brain has been so completely de- 
stroyed, as a necessary pre-requisite to produce death, 
that no sensation can be appreciated. 

Thus ends life. After having struggled through the 
pain and turmoil of the first existence, and endured the 
pangs of a last conflict; the kind hand of Providence 
draws a narcotic mantle over the writhing body, an eu- 
thanasia spreads a last sleep upon the sinking frame^ 
and all is still in Dkath. 



WOMAN'S REVENGE. 

Some philosophers would give a sex to revenge, and 
appropriate it almost exclusively to the female mind. 
But, like most other vices, it is of both genders; yet, 
because wounded vanity, or slighted love, are the two 
roost powerful excitements to revenge, it is thought, 
perhaps, to rage with more violence in the female heart 
But as the causes of this passion are not confined to 
the women, so neither are its effects. History can pro- 
duce many Syllas, to one Falvia, or Christina. The 
fact perhaps is, that the human heart in both sexes, will 
more readily pardon injuries than insults, particularly 
if they appear to arise, not from any wish in the offen- 
der to degrade us, but to aggrandize himself. Margaret 
Lambmn assumed a man's habit, and came to England 
from the other side of the Tweed, determined to assas- 
sinate Queen Elizabeth. She was urged to this from 
the double malice of revenge, excited by the loss of her 
mistr^s. Queen Mary, and that of her husband, who 
died from grief at the death of his queen. In attempt^ 
ing to get close to Elizabeth, she dropped one of her 
pistols; and on being seized, and brought before the 
queen, she boldly avowed her motives, and added, that 
she found herself necessitated, by experience, to prove 
the truth of that maxim, that neither force nor reason 
can hinder a woman from revenge, when she is impel- 
led by love. The queen set an example that few kings 
would have followed, for she magnanimously forgave 
the criminal ; and thus took the noblest mode of con- 
vincing her, that there were some injuries that even a 
woman could forgive. — Laeon, 



Plxasxtrb is to women what the sun is to the flower: 
if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, and it 
improves; if immoderately, it withers, etiolates, and 
destroys. But the duties of domestic life, exerdsed as 
they must be in retirement, and calling forth all the 
sensibilities of the female, are perhaps as necessary to 
the full development of her charms, as the shade and 
the shower are to the roee, confirming its beauty, and 
increasing its fragrance. 
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THE CHARMS AND USES OF CHARITY. 

On the 13lh chapter of lot Corinthians; by Dr. Tholuck, of 
Halle. Translated from the German bj Rev. A. Miller. 

Who has lach an exalted mind, and mch a happy 
ftculty, as to he able to tell us what charity U! If I 
were to call her a dew, I would only have set forth her 
reriving influence ; if I were to call her a star, I would 
only have represented her gracefulness; if I were to 
compare her with a storm, I would only have illustrated 
her irresistible influence; if I were to call her a sun- 
beam, I would only have described her celestial beauty. 
If I were to lay she was begotten in the inmost labora- 
tory of the heart, when the aspiration from on high is 
united with the life>blood of the new man, the breath 
of the soul, I would still not have given the full idea, 
for I would merely have told what she was in herself, 
and not what she is to others. If I were to compare 
her with the prismatic colors, reflected by the drops of 
pure water through which the sun-beams pass, even 
then I would not have given her true character; as she 
is not so much an object of vision, as something that 
may be tasted and enjoyed in the inmost chambers of 
the human heart 

Who is endowed with gift to tell what charity is? 
She is a flame which many waters cannot quench, and 
the floods cannot drown. Yes, she is a flame — a silent 
light and pure, which first cleanses, enlightens, and 
warms the heart in which she has taken up her abode, 
and then enwraps the hearts of others in her blaze; 
and the more she enkindles, warms, and enlightens 
others, the brighter she will burn in her own habita- 
tion. She possesses the wonderful power to open to 
every creature a door by which a communion may be 
kept up between man and his fellow. Yea, much 
more— she opens a door through which the Creator 
may approach the creature— through which the ever- 
lasting God may enter and take up his abode. 

Take away charity ! Alas, how solitary and lonely 
does all creation appear I How mute and motionless, 
with only some faint murmurings passing from sky to 
earth, and through all the ranks of being; for it is from 
her alone that inclinations to union from different parts 
of existence proceed, and she is a living, breathing mel- 
ody in every creature. O who can describe the melody, 
when all creatures flow together in songs of charity ! 
Thus the apostle, when dwelling in his exalted strain 
on charity, spake correctly when he represented a man 
having all knowledge and all faith, yet destitute of 
charity, as a brass which only gives a hollow sound ; 
or at most only a tinkling cymbol, which has no life in 
the sound. Provided therefore it were possible for one, 
as the apostle says, without charity to have the gift of 
prophecy, and to understand all mysteries, and to remove 
mountains, and to bestow all his goods to feed the poor, 
yet all such rare virtues would only be like the visage 
of a beautiful person, upon whom is seen the paleness 
of death without a soul. 

Since, then, it is charity* alone through which man 

* Hsre ebarily is put for frith, or the proposition is unscriptunl. 



is brought into possession of divine life, (or a new life,) 
through an internal and joyous emotion of the heart, 
it cannot be otherwise than that such an one who has 
thus been changed, should desire nothing but God; and 
as he has opened his treasures of grace to all creation, 
that abundance and beauty might be distributed to all 
as much as they are prepared to receive, so also is the 
heart of one who has become a child of God always 
open to his fellow creatures around him, entertaining 
nothing but thoughts of kindness toward them, that 
from him might be distributed to his fellows of that 
which he has received. As the sun-beam passing 
through pure water will divide itself into seven colors, 
so it is with charity in a pure heart, that she will divide 
herself into more than seven-f^Id virtues; yea, much 
more, all virtues proceed from her. As Luther says, 
the command of charity is a short command extending 
far ; a angle command, embracing much ; therefore it 
is said, "Love is the fulfilling of the law." So the 
apostle also here shows a highly exalted and beautifully 
variegated mirror, reflecting that Christian charity which 
dwells in a pure and sanctified heart 

((She suflfereth long and is kind,'* extending to every 
one a degree of that longHiuflering kindness of which 
she is herself a subject She also comes to the rebel- 
lions, not with the fiery language of "the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness," proclaiming that the axe is 
laid at the root of the tree; but vrith the gradons zeal 
of the Savior, who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost 

"Charity envieth not'* — inasmuch as our gracious 
benefiictor does not envy us, but daily ofiers himself to 
us with all the treasures of his grace and glory. Also 
where it may apjf)ear that a bounteous Providence has 
too profusely lavished his favore upon those who never 
ofler up their thanks to their Benefactor, charity envieth 
them not; but resolves nther to wait the hour when 
they shall be brought to reflection. 

"She vaunteth not herself; is not pufied up'* — ^where- 
as our gracious Redeemer, notwithstanding he might 
have assumed an exalted station among his sinful craa^ 
tures, yet chose to dwell among us in the form of a 
servant, condescending to visit the poor and the needy. 
Therefore, if her gifts are ever so exalted, yet she will 
always delight to dwell with the lowly. 

"She does not behave herself unseemly *' — ^that is, 
she never forgets the obligations she is under to others, 
where she can impart whatever of good she has in her- 
self; much more recognizing in others what they have 
already received, and is therefore that principle of cour- 
tesy teaching us never to forget the honon that are due 
to rank, and talent, and virtue. 

"She seeketh not her own** — as also her gracious 
Author did not seek his own in this poor world, having 
inscribed on every act, " It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.** 

"She is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil " — for 
notwithstanding all her svreetness is reeompenaed with 
wrongs, her sweetness will not be changed into bittar- 
neas, and she will only seek to veibrm th« evil-door; 
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Original. 
ON DEATH. 

BT L. X. LAWSOX, X. D. 

DxATH LB the cessation of life. This definition, how- 
ever, explains nothing beyond what is evident to the 
senses; and, as we attempt to unvail the process by 
which vitality is severed from its earthly associations, 
ire seek not to lay sacrile^ous hands upon holy and 
forbidden ground, but rather, to be the invited copyist 
in the great natural world. 

Every species of organic matter, vegetable and ani- 
mal, has a specific period of existence ; in other words, 
peculiar laws sui generis in each instance govern and 
control \he powers of life for a given period, when, 
through weakened energy, either by natural limitation 
or accidental violence, vitality becoming inadequate to 
sustain the failing system, death assumes control. 

We distinguish two primary modes of death, oeei- 
dental and teniie; the latter signifies death from old 
age, the former from accident Contrary to what might 
be presumed to follow the harmonious laws of nature, 
few individuals die from natural or senile causes. In- 
ferences drawn from the most accurate statistics exhibit 
the solemn truth, that not more than one-tenth part of 
the human frunily reach that period to which the uninter- 
rupted laws of vitality might extend. 

If permitted to progress to a natural termination, the 
life of man would embrace about the Scripture period 
of << three-score and ten;" some, however, suppose that 
many circumstances combine to justify the belief, that 
a much greater time was never extended to any nation. 
True, say they, occasional individuals have greatly sur- 
passed these limits. Thomas Parr, bom in 1635, lived 
to the age of one hundred and fifiy-two, and married 
at the mature age of one hundred and twenty. St. 
Patrick lived to the age of one hundred and twenty- 
two; Henry Jenkins, one hundred and sixty-nine; St. 
Mongah, one hundred and eighty-five. These, how- 
ever, are individual peculiarities, and by no means illus- 
trative of nationality. 

Dr. Parr advances the opinion that prior to the de- 
luge, one object of the Mosaic narrative was to preserve 
the genealogy of the children of Israel from Adam 
down, and successions of families or dynasties may 
have been represented as individuals. There has been 
no apparent change in the constitution of the globe, 
certainly none adequate to effect so material an abridg- 
ment of human life, and nothing to correspond with 
this change has been observed in inferior animals. 

It is further argued, that if the term of man's exis- 
tence has been diminished, it has occurred through the 
agency of natural causes; indeed, these are supposed 
to be numerous and potent, each directing an insidious 
but certain blow at the fated object, and achieving some- 
thing towards the given end. If five thousand years 
ago huilian life extended to seven hundred years, where- 
as now it counts but seventy, there is of course but one- 
tenth part the period now there was then. Taking this 
»$ the basis of the calculation it will be found, should 
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the same causes continue to operate, that the human 
race would become extinct in leas than five hundred 
years fit)m the present time, and should now be rapidly 
diminishing instead of increasing. Opposed to all this, 
however, is the plain declaration of the Volume of In- 
spiration, which to most persons will be conclusive evi- 
dence. 

Bufibn estimates, that one-fourth part of the human 
race die before the end of five years; one-third before 
ten; one-half before thirty-five; two-thirds before fifty- 
two, and three-fourths before sixty-one. The mean 
period of the life of a child of three years is thirty- 
three— of an adult of twenty-one nearly the same. 
The age of sixty-six has equal chances with an infant 
He estimates the most fatal periods at appearance of 
the teeth, puberty, twenty-one, twenty-eight, forty»five, 
and sixty-one. 

Death from old age is with difficulty explained. We 
may turn to the various mechanical powers and com- 
binations to exhibit analogies illustrative of man's 
decay — ^the action of wheel upon wheel, until by na^ 
tural friction they cease to occupy their original space, 
and the failing power is followed by cessation of mo- 
tion, is a feeble and imperfect figure when applied to 
the decay of animal life. True, the human organiza- 
tion is to a limited extent influenced by physical laws; 
but these are all modified and held in beautiful subordi- 
natidh by the vital principle, until that period arrives 
when Providence terminates life. 

During adolescence, the vital principle maintains the 
ascendency, and the system is increased and perfected, 
until physical organization is complete. From this 
period to about the fiftieth year, the mental and physi- 
cal powers undergo many and important changes. Cu- 
riosity and activity of observation, so peculiar to youth, 
begin to mellow down in the more sombre shades of 
advancing years; and although the intellectual opera- 
tions are prompt and energetic, and with an improved 
judgment subduing early passions, yet memory and 
imagination begin to fail, and change the mental con- 
stitution. The circulation during this period is reduced 
in forde, but acquires regularity ; and the development 
of animal heat is sensibly diminished. A desire and 
necessity for repose and sleep become manifest, and con- 
sequently the ability to sustain corporeal fatigue is 
greatly lessened. 

When the meridian of life is passed, the beauty and 
harmony of laws that regulate the period of growth 
suffer a material change ; the absorbing vessels gain the 
ascendency, and the system wastes. A general, but 
gradual, and almost imperceptible diminution of vital 
energies, follows impaired nutrition; and, while the in- 
tellectual powers may glow with much fervor, the phys- 
ical frame is rapidly passing down the vale of time. 
Afler the fiftieth year has been passed, all these phe- 
nomena are very remarkably augmented; and, while 
the external and visible signs are accumulating, inters 
nal causes are operating to efiect such changes. 

It was remarked in an article on Lirx, that in the 
lungs the blood undergoes important and vital changes, 
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eapacitatiog it to guatain vitality; and that when this 
function was materially interrapted, the brain was im- 
mediately impreased by the morbid change, and delete- 
rious effects^ proportioned to the intensity of the cause, 
followed. In old age the action of the heart is en- 
feebled, and blood is not duly forced into the minute 
vessels; the consequence is, that the capillary system 
of the longs, whose office is to transmit, the circulating 
fluids for exposure to the air, contract in diameter, and 
exclude much that should be admitted. The brain is 
evidently that organ which immediately sustains the 
vital powers, and whatever impairs its integrity, reduces 
in the same ratio animal life. Then, the impure cur- 
rent of blood, which passes the lungs without due oxy- 
genixation, poisons the brain and nervous system, and 
rapidly reduces the energies of the entire body. Eveiy 
function becomes impaired. The muscular power and 
contractibility become enfeebled, the superincumbent 
weight is imperfectly supported, and the body yielding 
to the laws of gravitation bows to the earth, as if already 
seeking an assimilation with its native elements. The 
external senses, particularly sight and hearing,, are 
greatly blunted-^bservation and imagination become 
positively weak; but the retention of a good judgment 
renden the circumscribed intellectual operations still 
comparatively perfect 

The shadows of evening are now gathering around 
the path-way of the time-worn traveler. He beholds 
himself a scathed monument of decaying mortality. 
Thejcool zephyra that fim his whitened locks, are the 
same balmy winds that met him in joyous youth. 
Tonder bright star that meets his dim virion, is the 
same shining orb that threw its sparkling rays upon his 
young life; and the burning light of day, is the same 
luminary that shone on his juvenile sports. But O ! 
how changed the scene I While these remain the same, 
his own bright eye is dimmed— his cheeks are pale, and 
deep furrows mark the sinking frame — the nerves and 
muscles, that bore him onward as the agile deer, respond 
not to his tardy will, and the decrepid old man leans 
upon a wooden iiaff for Support I The contractile power 
of the heart becomes slow and feeble, the blood is 
thrown imperfectly to the extremities — its temperature, 
and that of the entire body, is rapidly lowered — the 
warm blood of life cools as the stagnant pool — the vital 
spark, like the dying taper, glows an instant in the last 
atraggle, sinks and burns again, as though aroused by 
renewed effort — ^the lungs expand not — the heart ceases 
to beat — the brain is inanimate — and the man is dead ! 

It is thus in man that a separation of the physical 
and spiritual relations occurs, and in the lower animals, 
the extinction of a more circumscribed association. 

We next treat of accidental death. 

The immediate destructive process in accidental death 
commences either at the lungs, the heart, or the brain. 
When one of these vital organs Zs at once invaded, 
death is sudden ; but when disease attacks remote parts, 
the case may be protracted and lingering, but ultimately 
destroys life by interrupting respiration, circulation, or 
iimervation. All men die by one of these modes, and 



whether we recognize the intervention of ordinary dis- 
ease, defective nutrition, effects of poisons, intense cold, 
'mental emotions, or mechanical violence, the result is 
the same. The aid of the skillful physician oonsists in 
remedying an attack of the vital organs, or in prevent- 
ing their invasion by remote disease. 

Apoplexy is the term applied to death of the brain. 
Destruction of the cerebral organ — the seat of sens»> 
tion, motion, and volition— occasions universal death, 
by aimihilating respiration, and thereby the sensibility 
and contraction of the heart. 

The most vital part of the human system is a portion 
of cerebral matter about half an inch square, intenn»> 
diate between the brain and spinal marrow, denomina^ 
ted medulla oblongatOf which is emphatically the 'Mink 
that binds us to life.*' The slightest injury of this part, 
mechanically or by apoplectic effusion, would at once 
extinguish life. Pressure of other portions of the brain, 
however, produces apoplectic stupor, but are less speed- 
ily fatal. 

Cold-blooded animals possess great tenacity of life; 
and if there is a separation of the head from the body, 
that part in which the medulla oblongata is lef^ will 
retain sensation for the longest period. Thus, if the 
head is cut off so as to retain this vital part, it will evi* 
dence life longer than the body ; but if it is left with 
the latter, then will the head die first These fruits ac- 
count for serpents retaining life aflef decapitation, and 
even being capable of inflicting a wound. 

In man consciousness does not exist, as some sup- 
posed, in the head after separation from the body. In 
the case of a criminal reported by Professor Bischofi^ 
the countenance was examined immediately after the 
separation of the head, when all the features were ob- 
served to be tranquil without the slightest trace of pain 
or distortion. This criminal had confidently anticipa- 
ted pardon, but upon the word "pardon" being shouted 
in his ear, not the slightest emotion was manifest 

Violent mental emotions, and electricity, instantly 
and permanently extinguish life, by producing cerebral 
palsy. Narcotic poisons, as the woorara, opium, and 
others, act directly on the brain, and in large doses de- 
stroy life, unless speedily counteracted. 

The circulation of hlafk blood in the brain is another 
cause of death. This process, however, commences in 
the lungs, and the brain suffera in consequence of the 
impure current sent to it from the pulmonary organs. 
This condition has been termed aaphyxia, or death com- 
mencing in the respiratory system. This, however, is 
not strictly true, because death does not occur in con- 
sequence of depriving the lungs of any thing essential 
to their existence; but by destroying respiration venous 
blood is thrown to the brain, and there displays its nox- 
ious powers. 

Asphyxia is witnessed in death by drowning, hang- 
ing, inhalation of poisonous gases, inflammation and 
congestion of the lungs. It is characterised in ordina- 
ry cases by difficult respiration, violet color of the face, 
lips and nails, stupor, insensibility, ce ss ati on of the ao- 
tion of the heart, and death. As a general rate, if 
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black blood has ciiculated in the brain for the space of 
five minutes, recovery is impossible. But if in ease of 
syncope an individual fitll into water, he may remain 
much longer and yet recover, because circulation ceased 
fnty and black blood did not circulate. 

Syncope is death commencing at the heart In this 
instance the circulation is at once arrested, every part 
of the system is deprived of that indbpensable stimu- 
lus, and the consequence is, general and complete death. 
Syncope, however, is not always necessarily fatal; in- 
deed, in its milder forms, it is of common occurrence, 
and as frequently only produces temporary inconve- 
nience. In bleeding, for example, fainting often oc- 
curs, yet death does not follow that simple operation. 
Fatal syncope, however, may follow great loss of blood, 
violent pain, mental emotions, and certain impressions 
on the organs of sight and smell. The heart, erro- 
neously supposed at former periods, and still referred 
to as the seat of the affections, is the great centre of 
circulation ; and a suspension of that power is at once 
followed by a cessation of all the vital functions, and 
vitality itself. 

Although death may commence at the lungs, heart 
or brain, yet a close analysis of the subject exhibits the 
fact, that the brain is intrinsically the organ upon which 
the destructive influences are finally spent Thus in 
asphyxia, black blood p<»sons and paralyzes the cere- 
bral organs; while in syncope the brain is deprived of 
all blood, which is instantly followed by complete loss 
of nervous power. Death, then, is the result of ex- 
haustionf or auppresaion of furvous tntrgy. 

When death has taken place in vital organs, those 
of minor importance next catenate in the dying series, 
until the entire body is a lifeless mass. Vitality having 
left the system, it is at once deprived of the preserving 
influences of organic forces, and is of necessity imme- 
diately placed under the control of physical laws^ 

The w]g7U of death, it would seem, are terribly plain, 
yet they are not always certain. They are divided into 
the deeqttivey the probable, and the certain. The de- 
ceptive are cessation of motion, absence of exhalation 
from the lungs, fixed eye, paleness and coldness. The 
probable include rigidity of the limbs, opacity and sink- 
ing of the eye, and partial gangrene. The only certain 
sign is absolute putrefaction. 

With regard to the pain of death, or that which pre- 
cedes it, no general positions can be assumed. When 
the brain is originally implicated, and death is produced 
by apoplexy, all sensation being destroyed, it cannot 
possibly be connected with pain. In asphyxia, when 
brought on grradually by a combination of causes, the 
greatest amount of agony is inflicted which we are cap 
pable of suffering — ^I say agony, because pain does not 
compass its horron. No sensation can equal the terri- 
ble straggle attending suffocation. True, sudden as- 
phyxia prevents continued suffering, but the pain is 
equally intense, though less protracted. 

In syncope, painful sensations are experienced in the 
first stage of the process; but an entire cessation of sen- 
sibility so speedily follows, that death commencing at 
3 



the heart is comparatively tranquiL In all these instan- 
ces, we perceive that the action on the brain is the cause 
of death. The conclusion, therefore, follows, that in 
artieuh mortis all feeling is lost, and not the slightest 
physical sensation can be experienced. Excessive pain 
is often endured during the progress of disease; but 
when that point has been attained, which is to loose 
the Gordian knot, the brain has been so completely de- 
stroyed, as a necessary pre-requisite to produce death, 
that no sensation can be appreciated. 

Thus ends life. After having straggled through the 
p ain and turmoil of the firrt existence, and endured the 
pangs of a last conflict; the kind hand of Providence 
draws a narcotic mantle over the writhing body, an eu- 
thanasia spreads a last sleep upon the sinking frames 
and all is still in Death. 



WOMAN'S REVENGE. 

Some philosophers would give a sex to revenge, and 
appropriate it almost exclusively to the female mind. 
But, like most other vices, it is of both genders; yet, 
because wounded vanity, or slighted love, are the two 
most powerful excitements to revenge, it is thought, 
perhaps, to rage with more violence in the female heart. 
But as the causes of this passion are not confined to 
the women, so neither are its effects. HistoTy can pro- 
duce many Syllas, to one Folvia, or Christina. The 
fact perhaps is, that the human heart in both sexes, will 
more readily pardon injuries than insults, particnlariy 
if they appear to arise, not from any wish in the offen- 
der to degrade us, but to aggrandize himself. Margaret 
Lambran assumed a man's habit, and came to England 
from the other side of the Tweed, determined to assas- 
sinate Queen Elizabeth. She was urged to this from 
the double malice of revenge, excited by the loss of her 
mistress, Queen Mary, and that of her husband, who 
died from grief at the death of his queen. In attempt* 
ing to get close to Elizabeth, she dropped one of her 
pistols; and on being seized, and brought before the 
queen, she boldly avowed her motives, and added, that 
she found herself necessitated, by experience, to prove 
the truth of that maxim, that neither force nor reason 
can hinder a woman from revenge, when she is impel- 
led by love. The queen set an example that few kings 
would have followed, for she magnanimously forgave 
the criminal ; and thus took the noblest mode of con- 
vincing her, that there were some injuries that even a 
woman could forgive. — Loam, 



PLXAsrnx is to women what the sun is to the flower: 
if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, and it 
improves; if immoderately, it withers, etiolates, and 
destroys. But the duties of domestic life, exercised as 
they must be in retirement, and calling forth all the 
sensibilities of the female, are perhaps as necessary to 
the full development of her charms, as the shade and 
the shower are to the rose, confirming its beauty, and 
increasing its fragrance. 
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THE CHARMS AND USES OF CHARITY. 

On the 13ih chapter of Ist Corinthiaxui ; by Dr. Tholuclc, of 
Halle. Traiulated from the German by Rev. A. Miller. 

Who has such an exalted mind, and such a happy 
faculty, as to be able to tell us what charity isl If I 
were to call her a dew, I would only have set forth her 
reviTuig influence; if I were to call her a star, I would 
only have represented her gracefulness; if I were to 
compare her with a storm, I would only have illustrated 
her irresistible influence; if I were to call her a sun- 
beam, I would only have described her celestial beauty. 
If I were to say she was begotten in the inmost labora- 
tory of the heart, when the aspiration from on high is 
united with the life>blood of the new man, the breath 
of the soul, I would still not have given the full idea, 
for I would merely have told what she was in hersdf, 
and not what she is to others. If I were to compare 
her with the prismatic colors, reflected by the drops 
pure water through which the sun-beams pass, even 
then I would not have given her true character; as she 
is not so much an object of vision, as something that 
may be tasted and enjoyed in the inmost chambers of 
the human heart 

Who is endowed with gift to tell what charity isl 
8be is a flame which many waters cannot quench, and 
the floods cannot drown. Yes, she is a flame — a silent 
light and pure, which first cleanses, enlightens, and 
warms the heart in which she has taken up her abode, 
and then enwraps the hearts of others in her blaze; 
and the more she enkindles, warms, and enlightens 
others, the brighter she will burn in her own habita- 
tion. She possesses the wonderful power to open to 
every creature a door by which a communion may be 
kept up between man and his fellow. Yea, much 
more — she opens a door through which the Creator 
may approach the creature— through which the ever- 
lasting God may enter and take up his abode. 

Take away charity ! Alas, how solitary and lonely 
does all creation appear ! How mute and motionless, 
with only some faint murmurings passing from sky to 
earth, and through all the ranks of being; for it is from 
her alone that inclinations to union from different parts 
of existence proceed, and she is a living, breathing mel- 
ody in every creature. O who can describe the melody, 
when all creatures flow together in songs of charity ! 
Thus the apostle, when dwelling in his exalted strain 
on charity, spake correctly when he represented a man 
having all knowledge and all faith, yet destitute of 
charity, as a brass which only gives a hollow sound ; 
or at most only a tinkling cymbol, which has no life in 
the sound. Provided therefore it were possible for one, 
88 the apostle says, without charity to have the gift of 
prophecy, and to understand all mysteries, and to remove 
mountains, and to bestow all his goods to feed the poor, 
yet all such rare virtues would only be like the visage 
of a beautiful person, upon whom is seen the paleness 
of death without a soul. 

Since, then, it is charity^ alone through which man 

* Ban charily is put for faith, or the proposition is unscripiural. 



is brought into possession of divine life, (or a new life,) 
through an internal and joyous emotion of the heart, 
it cannot be otherwise than that such an one who has 
thus been changed, should desire nothing but God ; and 
as he has opened his treasures of grace to all creation, 
that abundance and beauty might be distributed to all 
as much as they are prepared to receive, so also is the 
heart of one who has become a child of God always 
open to his fellow creatures around him, entertaining 
nothing but thoughts of kindness toward them, that 
from him might be distributed to his fellows of that 
which he has received. As the sun-beam passing 
through pure water will divide itself into seven colors, 
so it is with charity in a pure heart, that she will divide 
herself into more than seven-f^Id virtues; yea, much 
more, all virtues proceed from her. As Luther says, 
the command of charity is a short command extending 
far; a single command, embracing much; therefore it 
is said, "Love is the fulfilling of the law.'' So the 
apostle also here shows a highly exalted and beautifully 
variegated mirror, reflecting that Christian charity which 
dwells in a pure and sanctified heart 

<*She suflereth long and is kind," extending to every 
one a degree of that long-sufiering kindness of which 
she is herself a subject She also comes to the rebel- 
lions, not with the fiery language of "the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness," proclaiming that the axe is 
laid at the root of the tree; but with the gracious zeal 
of the Savior, who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost 

"Charity envieth not" — inasmuch as our gracious 
benefactor does not envy us, but daily oflfen himself to 
us with all the treasures of his grace and glory. Also 
where it may appear that a bounteous Providence has 
too profusely lavished his favore upon those who never 
ofier up their thanks to their Benefactor, charity envieth 
them not; but resolves rather to wait the hour when 
they shall be brought to reflection. 

" She vaunteth not herself; is not puffed up" — where- 
as our gracious Redeemer, notwithstanding he might 
have assumed an exalted station among his sinful crea- 
tures, yet chose to dwell among us in the form of a 
servant, condescending to visit the poor and the needy. 
Therefore, if her gifb are ever so exalted, yet she will 
always delight to dwell with the lowly. 

"She does not behave herself unseemly" — that is, 
she never forgets the obligations she is under to others, 
where she can impart whatever of good she has in her- 
self; much more recognizing in others what they have 
already received, and is therefore that principle of cour- 
tesy teaching us never to forget the honors that are due 
to rank, and talent, and virtue. 

"She seeketh not her own" — as also her gracious 
Author did not seek his own in this poor world, having 
inscribed on every act, " It is more blessed to give than 
to receive." 

"She is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil " — ^for 

notwithstanding all her sweetness is recompensed with 

wrongs, her sweetness will not be changed into bitlei^ 

I ness, and she wUl only seek to xefbnn the evil-doer; 
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and this as far as possible so as not to injure the sinner 
himself, but would much more rejoice to see her bitter- 
est foes crowned with honors, and supplied with plenty, 
if by the exhibition of such long-suffering kindness 
they may be led to repentance. 

** She rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth'' — because she is herself so richly possessed of 
that light which comes from above, and from which all 
truth and righteousness among men proceed, as in thu 
light being received by others, spreading itself in all di- 
rections she has an abiding joy ; like the divine Savior 
who rejoiced at the faith of the woman of Cana, and 
the centurian of Capernaum: having a discernment 
80 illuminated as to be able to distinguish between light 
and darkness, yet in darkness discovering some rays of 
light, which are hid from an obscure vision. 

" She beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things " — ^that is, inasmuch as 
she only seeks the good of her neighbor, she is active 
and efficient wherever her aid is required. In fine, 
charity unites him that loves, and him that is loved ; 
and is it not the fulfillment of that law which bids us 
•< do to others as we would they should do to us.'* As 
there is no marriage union, at least such as Grod has 
pronounced his blessing upon, where one would not do 
for another what they would do for themselves, the two 
being one flesh ; ' so also is he whose soul is filled with 
love to God — ^in every man he beholds his own flesh, 
and therefore labors and does for others what he does 
for himself. 

Charity is greater than &ith and hope, says the apos- 
tle; for beyond the bounds where faith and hope can 
go, charity will remain. All the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven are now only viewed ss through a dark- 
ened glass; and all our knowledge is but in part, and 
of this we have no assurance but by faith. But the 
apostle speaks of a time when we shall know God even 
as we are known of him, from face to face: then, as we 
shall know the origin and being of all things, faith 
must come to an end. And again, as the sacred Scrip- 
tures have united faith with hope, as it fixes itself upon 
future objects, and especially on what we shall be our- 
selves; so when all shall be present, and time itself 
shall have passed away into eternity, hope with it must 
also pass away. But charity, which is nothing else 
than the door through which God enters the heart of 
man, and man becomes united with his fellow, never 
passeth away. This door in time was only a narrow 
gate, which even did not always stand open, but was 
frequently closed by some adverse winds; but it shall 
in eternity become a wide door, which shall stand open 
day and night No storm of wind shall close it, and 
the soul shall have free course in her communion with 
God and the saints. O, has charity already made us 
so rich in this world, if it even has only been a fiiint 
brook which many a time, under the rays of a scorch- 
ing sun, would almost become evaporated 1 How rich, 
then, will she make us when the small brook shall have 
become a stream, yea, an ocean; when in a full tor- 
rent from God the stream shaU flow, and ain no more 
2 



raise an obstruction in the heart ; and when there ahaU 
be a free, intimate intercourse between heaven and 
earth! 



Original. 
INFANCY. 

" Gaze on — His lovely 1 childhood's lip and cheek, 
Mantling benealh its earnest brow of thoughtr— 
Gaze— yet what seeft thou in these iair and meek V 

Hbxahs. 

Who thus can look upon the infant brow 

And not feel strong emotion stir within T 

If interest vast, in God's own cunning work 

We ever feel — ^if in U^ babbling brook 

And waving tree we read his wisdom deep; 

How, when on this fair miniature of man. 

Transfixed by quiet sleep, we fondly gaze. 

Can we feel aught but wonder, at the Power 

That gave it thus, all glorious as it is. 

Into our charge to fashion for the heavens? 

As gazing on its fair and peaceful brow. 

We forward look when he hb part shall act 

Upon the world's great stage — the babe a man. 

He in the smiles of fortune then may bask. 

And by the wise may fondly be caressed. 

Or from the great win well deserved applause — 

He in that tiny hand the varying scale 

Of empires yet may strongly, proudly hold; 

And his now feeble, wailing voice may give 

Mandates which shall unsheath the vengeful sword 

Of nations outraged by tyrannic power. 

And may this wee thing thus in coming years? 

Then be it ours to wrap and cherish it. 

Till it can climb the rugged Alpine heights, 

And stand among their everlasting snows — 

Upon the mounts of old Jerusalem, 

The hills of famed Judea trace its way — 

Or on the arid plains of A&ic's waste. 

Or by the Ganges' darkly rolling flood. 

Or o'er the islands of fiir southern seas, 

Its feet, obedient to God's will, may stray. 

But look again— and think, as parents oft. 
In serious, solemn hours, are wont to think — 
What part he*ll bear before the throne of God ! 
What sorrows deep may gather round his soul 
In the deep realms of darkness and despair! 
What seas of anguish may before him roll, 
Through which his course must lie to that long sleep. 
From which the trump of God his dust shall wake ! 
Disease and death his certain lot But O ! 
Afilictions keen shall bring him to his God ; 
ShaU sanctify the soul from earthly dross; 
And deathf although his hand be icy cold, 
UnlodL the golden doors of bliss, through which 
The Lord's redeemed shall pass to endless rest 

Saujtda* 
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Original. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 

BT PROFBSSOB MBBRXCX. 
BIRDS. 

Who does not love the birds, with their beautiful 
forms, their graceful movements, their cheerful songs, 
and rich attire? What a blank in creation without 
them ! But they are useful as well as beautiful ; and 
not merely those which have been domesticated by man 
and appropriated exclusively to his private use— for the 
wild bird that frequents the solitary glen, often does man 
important service, though it may be unacknowledged 
and unknown. True, sometimes when the hawk picks 
up a plump chicken for his supper, or the crow uproots 
the young com, or the robin supplies its wants from 
the cherry-tree, a curse falls upon the whole feathered 
tribe ; still none would be willing that a law of exter- 
mination should be passed against the birds. What, 
no birds to tell us when the spring has come, to greet 
us on a summer's morning with their merry song, to 
mingle their notes with ours at the vesper hour, to flit 
along our path, to build their nests and rear their young 
in the shrubs and trees around the door, to destroy the 
noxious insects which would otherwise prove destruc- 
tive to our flowers and fruits ! No, let the birds live, 
and let the truant boy whose detirudivenea seeks exer- 
cise in cruelly taking their lives without provocation, 
learn to love what is so ** beautiful and fair in nature," 
and direct his destructive powers against something 
which contributes less to the happiness of all. 

Though it is not the season of birds, I propose to 
furnish a few articles on their structure, size, covering, 
voice, 6cc.y with the natural history of a few interesting 
species. This, I trust, will not be unacceptable to the 
fair readers of the Repository, for birds "improve upon 
acquaintance." 

The average size of birds is much less than that of 
quadrupeds, the largest of the former not exceeding the 
medium size of the latter. Their range of size is also 
less ; some species of quadrupeds being but little larger 
than the smallest birds, while the largest of the feath- 
ered race appear diminutive in the presence of some of 
the gigantic species of the former. Still, this range is 
very wide. The ruby-throaied humming bird is not 
more than two and a half inches in length, and its wings 
do not expand more than four or five inches; while the 
Ostrich sometimes measures from eight to nine feet in 
height, and the atbaJtross expanda its wings to not less 
than twenty feet 

In the structure of birds we meet with much which 
is highly interesting, and which, in an eminent degree, 
affords evidence of design, and equally exhibits the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Creator. Most that is pecu- 
liar in their structure is designed to adapt them to the 
medium in which they move. « 

For a number of reasons it is necessary that the head 
of birds should be small, and on this account they are 
not furnished with the teeth, heavy jaws, and strong 
muscles of the mammalians. Being destitute of these, 
they do not masticate their food before swallowing. 
Vol. II.— 10 



This process is performed by a singular organ called a 
gizzard, wliich in its structure and mode of operation 
bears a strong resemblance to a common com-milL 
" It consists of two powerful muscles of a hemispheri- 
cal shape, with their flat sides applied to each other, 
and th^ edges united by a strong tendon, which leaves 
a vacant space of an oval or quadrangular form between 
their two surfaces. These surfaces are covered by a 
thick and dense horny substance, which, when the giz- 
zard is in action, performs an ofiice similar to that of 
mill-stones. In most birds there is also a sac, or recep- 
tacle termed the craw, in which the food is collected for 
the purpose of being dropped, in small quantities at a 
time, into the gizzard, in proportion as the latter be- 
comes gradually emptied." * 

The pebbles always found upon opening the gizzard 
are undoubtedly necessary to assist in triturating the 
food. Thus furnished, the power of this organ is truly 
wonderful. The hardest substances scarcely resist its 
action. In experiments made by Reaumur and Spal- 
lanzani, " balls of glass, which the bird was made to 
swallow with its food, were soon ground to powder: 
tin tubes, introduced into the stomach, were flattened, 
and then bent into a variety of shapes; and it was even 
found that the points of needles and of lancets fixed in 
a ball of lead, were blunted and broken off by the power 
of the gizzard, while its internal coat did not appear to 
be in the slightest degree injured." After the food has 
been properly triturated, it is received into a thin mus- 
cular bag, situated in the lower part of the gizzard, 
where it undergoes digestion. 

The organs of respiration in birds are also peculiar. 
The lungs themselves are not large, but there are nu- 
merous air-cells situated in different parts of the body, 
into which the atmosphere is received from the lungs. 
The cavities in the bones and larger feathers are like- 
wise filled with air from the same source. The lungs 
do not expand and contract in respiration as in most 
animals; but by a peculiar movement the air is forced 
through them into the air-cells, and thence back through 
the same organ ; so that the air may be said to be breath- 
ed twice at each respiration. It is obvious that this 
arrangement adds much to the lightness of the bird, 
and thus enables it to move with greater ease in its na- 
tive element 

<<In order that the body may be exactly balanced 
while the bird is flying, its centre of gravity miist be 
brought precisely under the line connecting the articu- 
lations of the wings with the trunk; for it is at these 
points that the resistance of the air causA it to be sup- 
ported by the wings. When the bird is resting upon 
its legs, the centre of gravity must, in like manner, be 
brought immediately over the base of support formed 
by the toes: it becomes necessary, therefore, to provide 
means for shifting the centre of gravity from one place 
to another, according to circumstances, and to adjust 
its position with considerable nicety; otherwise there 
would be danger of the equilibrium being destroyed, 
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and the body oversetting. The principal means of 
effecting these adjustments consist in the luotions of 
the head and neck, ^hich last is for that purpose, ren- 
dered exceedingly long and flexible. The number of 
cervical vertebree is generally very considerable : in the 
mammalia there are always seven, but in many birds 
there are more than twice that number. In the swan 
there are twenty-three, and they are joined together 
by articulations, generally allowing free motions in 
all directions; that is, laterally, as well as forward 
and backwards. This unusual degree of mobility is 
conferred by a peculiar mechanism, which is not met 
with in other vertebrated animals. A cartilage is inter- 
posed between each of the vertebrae, to the surfaces of 
which these cartilages are curiously adapted; being in- 
closed between folds of the membrane lining the joint; 
so that each joint is in reality double, consisting of two 
cavities, with an intervening cartilage. 

<' It is to be observed, however, that in consequence of 
the positions of the oblique processes, the upper verte- 
brs of the neck bend with more facility forwards than 
backwards ; while those in the lower half of the neck 
bend more readily backwards : hence, in a state of re- 
pose, the neck naturally assumes a double curvature, 
like that of the letter S, as is well seen in the graceful 
form of the swan's neck. By extending the neck in a 
straight line, the bird can, while flying, carry forwards 
the centre of gravity, so as to bring it under the wings ; 
and when resting on its feet, or floating on the water, 
it can transfer that centre backwards, so as to bring it 
toward the middle of the body, by merely bending back 
the neck into the curved form which has just been de- 
scribed ; and thus the equilibrium is, under all circum- 
stances, preserved, by movements remarkable for their 
elegance and grace. 

** Another advantage arising from the length and mo- 
bility of the neck is, that it facilitates the application of 
the head to eveiy part of the surface of the body. 
Birds require this power in order that they may be en- 
abled to adjust their plumage, whenever it has, by any 
accident, become ruffled. In aquatic birds, it is neces- 
sary that every feather should be constantly anointed 
with an oily secretion, which preserves it from being 
wetted, and which is copiously provided for that pur- 
pose by glands situated near the tail. The flexibility 
of the neck alone would have been insufficient for ena- 
bling the bird to bring its bill in contact with every 
feather, in order to distribute this fluid equally over 
them; and there is, accordingly, a farther provision 
made for the accomplishment of this object in the mode 
of articulation of the head with the neck. 

"The great mobility of the neck also enables the bird 
to employ its beak as an organ of prehension for taking 
its food : an object which was the more necessary, in 
consequence of the conversion of the fore extremities 
into wings, of which the structure is incompatible with 
any prehensile power, such as is often possessed by the 
anterior extremity of a quadruped." * 

«Roget 



The contrivance for closing the foot when the bird is 
dn perch, is beautiful for its simplicity and eflSciency. 
The muscles which bend the toes are made to pass over 
the outer angle of the two lower joints of the leg, so 
that as these are bent the muscles are mechanically 
tightened , thus the mere weight of the bird when at 
rest, bending the joints, involuntarily cXoaea the foot 
upon the limb on which it is perched. As the firmness 
with which the limb is grasped depends upon the force 
which bends the joints of the leg, the bird rests as se- 
cure upon one leg as upon both. 

The mechanism of the eye and of the wing of the 
bird is also well calculated to excite the admiration of 
all. Upon these, however, I shall not dwell ; but the 
above, I trust, will be sufficient to lead the reader to 
exclaim with one who was accustomed to look through 
nature up to nature's God, ** O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou made them all ; 
the earth is full of thy riches.' 
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Original. 
AMBITION. 

BT JOHN TODD BBAME. 

Ambition's triumphs! how they chain the soul. 
And seize the strong conception ! how we love 
To contemplate the martial hosts that move 

To conflict, and to read the trophied scroll 

Of him who reaches glory's glittering goal ; 
Who stands upon the starry height of fame, 
And leaves behind him an undying name. 

Come, votary of ambition ! and unroll 
The record of the past. Behold the end 
Of earth's aspiring sons, who would ascend 

Fame's rugged steep ; like them thou too vnlt fall ! 
In vict'ry's hour, thy laurel'd form shall bend ! 
The armless hand inscribe upon the wall 

Thy doom, and dim oblivion o'er thee fling its pall ! 



Original. 
TO THE SNOW. 

BT MtlS. BRAMK. 

Thou art come, in thy beautiful mantle of white, 
As spotless and pure as an angel of light; 
Thy step is as sofl as a spirit's light tread. 
And noiseless thy voice, as the voice of the dead. 

Thou art come, and the boughs of the forest are dress'd, 
In vestments as fair as those of the bless'd ; 
Thou art come ! and the hills and the vallies are bright, 
And each point, like a diamond, now glitters with light 

• ••«•• 

Thou art gone! but a blessing behind thee remains; 
Thou hast moistcn'd the bills, the vallies and plains ; 
And man, as he welcomes the spring's genial showers, 
Shall see thee burst foith, in rich buds and sweet flowacs. 
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Original. 
THE CHRISTIAN. 

BT DR. THOMSOir. 

Thst are mistaken who imagine that the Christian 
religion is unfavorable to magnanimity. The Gospel 
is a fruitful source of true greatness. Every genuine 
believer is a specimen of the moral sublime. He stands 
before us a pattern embodying whatever is lovely, and 
whatever is great in human nature. His imagination 
is kept glowing by the constant presence of an object, 
in comparison with which, the united glories of all the 
angels in heaven, would be but as the glimmering of 
the glow-worm. He perceives that every word he 
utters, every action he performs, bears itself onward to 
the last day, and to the eternity which must follow. 
All his motives, his plans, his purposes, have an end- 
less sweep. He stands in the midst of a world of care 
and folly, looking steadily to the rescue of an immortal 
soul from sin and death, and the acquisition of an eter- 
nal crown. 

But I have particularly in view the tendency of the 
Christian's unity of purpose, to confer magnanimity of 
character. It is not the performance of a few great ac- 
tions that constitutes an illustrious name. It is the 
governing plav of the agent. How do we form an idea 
of an epic poem? Not by the imagery, the episodes, 
the diction; but by the plan, or design of the poet — the 
connection of parts apparently disunited, into one har- 
monious and beautiful whole. Here is shown the ge- 
nius of the writer; here kindles the imagination of the 
reader. Why is the cataract so full of majesty 1 Be- 
cause with all its currents and counter-currents, in the 
calmest hour, it heaves its mighty sheet of water to 
the foaming bed below. Why are we charmed at the 
history of an illustrious warrior ? It is not his forced 
marches, his long campaigns, his hazardous voyages, 
his hair-breadth escapes, his midnight battles, the seas 
of blood pressed from human hearts by his footsteps, 
the thrones and sceptres crumbled by his touch, the 
prostrate nations bowing at his nod ; but the union of 
all these things to the accomplishment of one object, 
the concentration of power in the hands of the victor, 
that excite our admiration and astonishment Why is 
it that in this unity of purpose there, is sublimity? | 
Because it is a characteristic of the Divinity, and mind 
was formed to admire God. Look into the universe, 
that shadow of God*s natural perfections. What unity, 
what harmony; what simplicity of machinery, to ac- 
complish a multiplicity of effects. Behold gravity, 
pressing the humblest plant that opens its petals to the 
morning sun to the bosom of the earth, and putting 
forth its hand to bind the universe in one. Look into 
providence — all events concur to a common end. Look 
at redemption. If the seer prophesy, if the altar bleed, 
if the tabernacle rise, if the temple lift its spires on 
high ; if Jesus comes, if he burst the tonib, or heal the 
rick, or cleanse the leper — whether he lives, or dies, or 
rises, or ascends, or sends his ministers to the ends of 



the earth: a common object is kept in view, the releaae 
of earth from the dominion of hell. 

Although we are predisposed to admire unity of pur- 
pose, we cannot consistently estimate human character 
without scanning the motive by which its plan is direct- 
ed. If actions are to be estimated without reference to 
motives, there is no difference between the lion water- 
ing his dry jaws with the blood of his victim, and 
Buonaparte surmounting the Alps. But if character 
is to be estimated by the motive of the agent, then 
where shall we find a character truly* great, except it be 
that of the Christian? How shall we estimate a mo- 
tive ? Not, surely, without reference to man^s nature 
and relations. Ho is a moral, rational, and immortal 
being; he is a subject of God*s government Can that 
plan be approved which is founded in disregard of God's 
laws, which overlooks the endless life that lies before 
us ? Nay. Where then shall we find dignified char- 
acter? Shall we find it in the miser, who spends his 
life in gathering, gold which he knows not who shall 
scatter, while he descends to the treasure of eternal 
wealth which he has heaped up for himself? In the 
warrior, who writes his name upon the scroll, to be 
wiped out a few days hence, while he himself descends 
to shame and everlasting contempt? In the sensualist, 
who buiies his soul in the sepulchre of his senses, to 
have a resunection in the fiames that are never quench- 
ed ? Or shall we find it in him who pleases conscience, 
obeys God, avoids hell, gains heaven, writes his name 
in the eternal histories, and plants himself as a star in 
the firmament of heaven for ever and ever ? 

I think I have never dwelt with greater admiration 
on the pages of profane history, than when contempla- 
ting Pericles in the Pelopenesian war, contrary to the 
wishes and judgment of every man, woman, and child 
in Athens, resolving not to march out to meet the foe, 
but to fortify the city, and wait the approach of the 
enemy before the walls. He goes not into any assem- 
bly of the people, that he may not be forced into any 
measure contrary to his own judgment; but as the pilot 
of a vessel in the ocean, buffeted by the midnight storm, 
having arranged every thing carefully, and drawn tight 
the tackle, exercises his own skill, disregarding the 
teare and entreaties of the terrified and sea-sick passen- 
gers — ^thus he, having shut up the city and occupied 
all places, and stationed his guards, went on and foi' 
lowed his own plan ; caring little for those abhorring 
and exclaiming against him. Although many of his 
friends kept urging him by their entreaties, and many 
of his enemies assailed him by their threats and denun- 
ciations, and many sang songs and scurrilous effusions 
to bring him into disgrace, stigmatizing him as a cow- 
ard, and as betraying the public property and honor to 
the enemy, yet he steadily pursued his- own wue plans, 
and wrought out the salvation of the city. And yet 
the humblest son of God possesses a unity and energy 
of purpose surpassing that of Pericles. 'Tis not be- 
cause he has no avarice that he does not rake together 
the glittering dust ; 'tis not because he has no propen- 
sions that he does not plunge into sensuality; 'tis net 
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because he has no ambition that he does not pluck honor 
from the eannon's mouth, or wreath his brow with the 
cavic crown; 'tis not because he has no pride, that he 
rebels not against the heavens. No, no; but because 
he, by the^grace of God, puts forth his hands and binds 
the passions of his deathless soul with resistless cords. 
*Tis not because he is unentreated and unassailed, that 
he pursues his simple plan. Friends persuade, foes 
denounce; one slanders, another sneers; now he is 
called cowardly, now enthusiastic, now unfeeling, now 
hypocritical, now stultified. Earth spreads its tempta^ 
lions all over her beautiful bosom, his own senses are 
avenues to temptations, his passions are allies to his 
foes: all hell surrounds him with a determination to 
destroy, and yet he pursues his way. No wonder that 
angels are mini:ftering spirits sent forth to minister to 
the heirs of salvation. The faithful Christian is wor- 
thy to be a spectacle to earth and hell and heaven. 
Methinks an angel might delight to leave the sapphire 
blaze of the eternal throne, to help him up the heights 
of glory. 



Original. 
SHADOWS AND REALITIES. 

" O, ever thiis from childliood*s hoar, 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never rear'd a tree or flower, 

But what Hwas sure to fade away. 
I never nurs*d a dear gazelle, 

To glad me wiib its soft black eye, 
But when it come to know me well. 

And love me, it waa sure to die." Moors. 

The great defect in much of the sweetest poetry of 
the present day is, that while it awakens our sensibility 
and opens a current of feeling — while it pours a tor- 
rent of softness on the heart, and shadows forth to the 
imagination the bright imagery of its creation, it pre- 
sents nothing safe and solid on which the mind can 
repose, when startled at the result of its own musings. 
The above lines are given as a fair specimen of this 
description, every feature of which is culled fiom the 
bowers of romance. 

From " the cradle to the grave,** the melancholy truth 
is stamped upon our memory— 4i;e tihaU paaa away. 
Hence the dar^ and undefined forebodings that loom 
through the distant future. The minds of men, espe- 
cially that portion of them just emerging from the in- 
distinct dreams of youth to the meridian of mature life, 
are so generally plied with this feeble source of thought, 
that were it not for the benevolence of a Savior, who 
has condescended to instruct, and who still **careth far 
ut" the works of the preacher and Christian philan- 
thropist would be barren of fruit, a forlorn hope. The 
Most High comes to the rescue, and by an exhibition 
of his power, severe though it may seem to poor blind 
man, opens his heart to conviction, and cleanses it from 
the debasing sensualities to which it so fondly clings. 

It was once remarked by a very young person, who 
knew but little of *< salvation by faith" in Christ, or 



the strangeness of some of the dispensations of Provi« 
dence, "I walked in the garden amid the roses and 
lilies; the honey-suckle was over and about me; the 
inocuous shrubs down at my feet: all warmed into life 
by the sun-shine, and watered by the dew of heaven. 
The freshness of the air, and unsurpassed loveliness of 
all around, caused me to lift my heart in thankfulness 
to the great Jehovah. But, alas, the sad and sickening 
thought, *all must periih,* closed the scene on this de- 
lightful banquet." 

Such admonitory reflections are not uncommon, even 
among children. They are taught, and receive with- 
out appropriating it, the nmple truth, that there is a 
presiding Deity who made all things. And though 
they may not understand the precise character of that 
change which comes upon the vegetable world^why 
the flowers fade, and the leaves wither away and die — 
it is a sort of philosophy that disposes the heart to listen 
to the invitations of Heaven. It is a voice from the 
skies calling us home to God, alluring us to brighter 
worlds. It corrects that romantic fancy, which too often 
subdues the nobler faculties of the mind, and keeps it 
on a stretch for something great and grand in this world 
of sin, and tells us that, " like the poor beetle which 
we tread upon," we must come down to dust and ashes. 
How fatal is that error, which leads the mind to dwell 
with rapture on the gay and airy associations of reck* 
less poets, or sufters it to be darkened by the obscurity 
they throw over their superficial ideas. 

There is no ray of light in the whole circle of man's 
philosophy to dissipate the gloom. We see the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, and understand the nature 
of the solar system, and the relation the planets bear to 
each other; Socrates defined what justice was, and cel- 
ebrated the praises of virtue ; but the knowledge of all 
this does not unfold to us our origin, or the attributes 
of the Deity. Invention loses its power in the confused 
mass of subjects, and our hopes and expectations are 
given up to astonishment and surprise. This is the 
sum total of all our efforts. 

The volume of Revelation affords the desired infor- 
mation, and its authority is sanctified by God himself. 
Here we learn the depravity of our nature, consequent 
on the fall of man — the immortality of the soul — ^the 
redemption of the world by the coming of Christ, and 
the boundless limits of that grace which is freely offered 
to all who repent and believe. 

How utterly insignificant and puerile do the effusions 
of Bjrron and Shelly appear, compared with the ma- 
jesty of the Scriptures. Men who were swayed by 
unholy passions, or dashed aliout by the breakers of 
licentiousness — ^they glitter like an insect in the morn- 
ing sun, and fall to rise no more. Go, proud one, to 
the cross of your Redeemer, and learn the purport of 
his sufferings. J. L. S. 



EirvT, if surrounded on all sides by the brightneie 
of another's prosperity, like the scorpion, confined 
witlun a circle of fire, will sting iiKlf to death. 
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Original. 
LIFE AND IMMORTALITY. 

" Therein more beyond." 

WiBX human life one unclouded day, in which plea- 
sure was ever supreme, the very monotony which it 
would produce would tend to weariness, if not to pain. 
But such is not the order of Providence. Above, 
around, beneath us, change is the characteristic of all 
things. Day succeeds night — one season gives place 
to another — the ocean, though beautiful in its calm- 
ness, anon is lashed into fury by the wrath of the tem- 
pest — ^the heavens, now serene, presently become in- 
volved in clouds and storms. But not alone in the ma- 
terial world is change the order of the day ; but man, 
who breasts the fury of the tempest and the storm, and 
brings under his subjection, so to speak, the elements 
of nature itself, is the ^eatre upon which changes, the 
most august and wonderful, are witnessed. In fortune, 
in circumstances, in his hopes, desires, and expectar 
tions, mutation is stamped upon all. Well might the 
poet speak of him as that 

<< pendulum betwixt a smile and tear ;" 
for there are moments when a feeling of sadness steals 
over even the gayest heart, and like the gathering shad- 
ows of departing day, mellows into tenderness the gair- 
ish beams of noon-day joy. However the busy pur- 
suits of gain, the vaultings of ambition, or the simpler 
delights of domestic life may enchain us to one pursuit 
until habit begets a second nature, and our course seems 
still onward in this chosen routine, yet such is the law 
of our being, and such the order of Providence, that 
some obstacle springs up to break the even tenor of our 
way — ^to disengage the mind from the consideration of 
the evanescent things around our path, and by a reflex 
influence to look within to that complicated and myste- 
rious agency which constitutes our being. For exam- 
ple — we all find ourselves possessed of every thing 
which can supply our wants, or gratify the more refined 
tastes of wealth or intellectual refinement No acci- 
dent mars our felicity — no misfortune clouds our brow — 
our friendships are sincere and reciprocal — our domes- 
tic joys know no diminution, and the heart luxuriates 
in all that the world calls happiness. But suddenly 
'*a change comes over the spirit of our dream" — a 
wife — a child — some fond idol, with whom the afifec- 
tions of the heart were so closely entwined that it were 
like death to sever the link which united us to them, is 
snatched from our embrace; and that animated and 
beauteous being, in whom life seemed to wanton in ex- 
cess now lies a tenant of the tomb, 

" In cold obstruction's apathy." 

No more can it soothe us in .distress, or add energy 
in adversity. The gushing fountains of sympathy are 
chilled in the coldness of the tomb; and the lone heart, 
stricken by the bereavement, is XeH to bow in agony 
before the irrevocable decree. But though death thus 
invades our peace, and gathers to his dark domain the 
loved ones in whom our affections centred, yet with 
what force does the conviction come home to our minds 



that they are not lost for ever ! — that there is some spir* 
itpland where, crowned with amaranthine garlands, they 
await our coming to join them in those bowers of joy ! 
And why is this? wherefore the asauranee which yields 
a solace to the wounded spirit, that *< there is more be- 
yond" this scene of toil and anxiety, and that this life 
is but the vestibule of the temple of Existence! Is it 
but a fond fancy of my own, or does the common be- 
lief of humanity, and the teachings of an enlightened 
philosophy confirm this dogma? 

I look abroad to the nations of the earth* and wherev- 
er I make the inquiry, whether in the refined halls 
of Grecian, of oriental, or Roman philosophy, or of 
the simple savage, 

M whose untutor*d mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind,** 

I find but one and the same response. Rude though the 
conception of what that existence is to the latter, and 
though the former may not have felt that unquestiona- 
ble conviction which arises from a fully demonstrated 
proposition, nor the higher sanction of inspired revelar 
tion, yet it is not to be doubted that this belief was 
firmly rooted in the mind of both the one and the other. 
The savage imagined that after the soul ''shook off 
this mortal coil," it wandered in isles of beauty and 
light beyond the setting sun, and quaffed inunortality 
from fountains of crystal purity, beneath bowers of un- 
dying fragrance. The arch imposter of the east debased 
his paradise to the level of sensual indulgence, and held 
out to his devotees the boon of immortality amid groves 
of perennial bloom, where Houris enravished the soul 
of the brave, and were ever employed in unfolding new 
sources of delight The more refined philosopher of 
the schools, though unable to gain any clear perception 
of " that bourne from whence no traveler hath return- 
ed," yet listened with docility to the voice of the soul ; 
and from her aspirations — ^firom 

"The pleasing hope— the fond desire— 
The longing afler immorulity "— 

which filled his breast, "reasoned well" of her destiny. 
In short, all kindreds, and tongues, and nations, how- 
ever diverse in their customs, or dissimilar in their intel- 
lectual or moral culture, are univocal in declaring that 
there is an immortelity beyond . the grave. And if we 
adopt that just canon of interpretetion furnished us by 
Cicero, viz., consensus omnium lex naiuram est,*^ we 
cannot but conclude that there is a rational foundation 
for this belief. 

But leaving this argument, I turn my eye within, 
and consider the capacities of this mysterious agent 
Unlike the body by which ite energies are clogged and 
fettered, I find it simple and indivisible, exhibiting no 
appearances of decay or destruction, but possessed of 
powers too vast for finite conception. Surrounded by 
present pursuits, it knows no satiety, but is ever on the 
wing for new scenes of delight, and new sources of 
knowledge. It ever feels a vacuum — a desire for some^ 
\hing which it has not, and for which it craves. Nor 
is this found to be the case in a part only of our spe< 
dea: it is seen alike in the simple hind, and the poi* 
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ished noble — in the wildest savage, or in the gravest 
philosopher. The soul, leaving the beaten track of ev- 
ery day experience, seeks for pleasure in the -airy fic- 
tions of the imagination, and launching forth in fields 
of fancy, revels in the day dreams of its own creation. 
Dissatisfied with the past and the present, it wanders to 
the future ; and %nds only in the anticipation of endless 
progress towards perfection the full measure of its desires. 
With a full conviction of its own eternity, which no 
arguments can strengthen, it feels that this life is not 
the drcle which limits its vision, and therefore it strives 
to leave the memory of its deeds in the recollection of 
its successors. Else why is it that men rear the tow- 
ering pyramid, and the regal mausoleum — ^why perpet- 
uate their memories in the breathing marble, and the 
glowing canvass — why wish their deeds eternized in 
the page of the historian, and the inspiration of the 
poet, if the soul is blotted out from the universe of its 
fellows, when the last grim messenger summons it to 
the silent halls of death? Why this restless pursuit 
of knowledge — ^this fond desire <Ho grasp the soul of 
ages in a single mind" — to talk familiarly with the 
dead of former times, and incorporate their wisdom 
with our own stores 1 Why this thirst to penetrate the 
inmost arcana of nature, and seek the hidden causes of 
the ceaseless changes which are going on around us, if, 
when we have "strutted our brief hour," we must sink 
unconscious " to the vile earth from whence we sprung." 
And when we consider how vast are the fields of 
science— that one discovery is but the stepping-stone 
to new and grander revelations of truth, which rise like 
** Alps on Alps" in endless perspective, where is the 
sceptic so bold as to assert that the few moments which 
we can snatch — ^when the necessary caXla of nature 
and the conventional demands of society are complied 
^th — ^is the limit that bounds our investigation of these 
multifarious phenomena? And if, as is the fact, we 
acquire new ardor in the pursuit of such inquiries, un- 
til the mind is, as it were, sublimed of the appetites of 
sense, and the groveling predilections of self-interest, 
then why — if annihilation is the goal of our pursuits — 
whi/ is the soul but refined to be debased below mat- 
ter, and tantalized with hopes that lure us on, but like 
Dead Sea fruits turn to ashes when in our grasp? 
Not to know, in such a case, were a pleasure, and 

*' Where ignorance is bliss, 
Twere folly lo be wise." 

But in all the investigations of the most scrutinizing 
analysis, philosophy has not found, amid all the muta- 
tions of matter, one instance of annihilation ; and can 
we believe that the soul, so superior in its energies and 
essence to matter, shall meet with a direr destiny than 
the clods of the valley which we spurn from our feet? 

But not only in intellect is the dignity and grandeur 
of the soul seen, but even more so in the moral powers 
which it possesses. These unite us more closely than 
the former with our fellow beings around us; for it is 
by benevolence, reciprocity, patriotism, and the tender 
emotions of the heart, that civil society is upheld and 
embellished with all those courtesies which give zest to 
2 



the daily intercourse of life. And when we witness 
one of our species, whose expansive heart sympathizes 
with sufifering humanity, wherever it Is found — whose 
diffusive benevolence obliterates every local or sectional 
prejudice, and finds its own reward in the practice of 
true benevolence^or where we behold the patriot fore- 
going ease and comfort, and toiling day after day with 
unremitted zeal, sparing no sacrifice, and avoiding no 
danger, but willing to lay his life upon the altar of his 
native land, if thus he may thwart the tyranny of the 
oppressor, and give freedom and equality to his coun- 
trymen, can we suppose that either the one or the other 
will find in the grave the extinction of these noble emo- 
tions, and that the generations whom they have raised 
from the dust, shall enjoy the inheritance bequeathed 
them, when their benefactor ** sleeps the sleep that 
knows no waking?" And is there nought of immor- 
tality in those tender outpourings of aflfection and love, 
which, while we witness them, assure us that, though 
fallen from our high estate, 

" Some flowers of Eden we still inherit V 
The fond mother who bends over the bier of her de- 
parted infant, and seems to have drained the bitterest 
dregs in the cup of humanity, yet is soothed in the ag- 
ony of her bereavement by the hope that though death 
hath chilled the fair fountain, 

<'It but sleeps 'till the sunshine of heaven unchains it, 
To water that garden from whence was its source." 

And how often do we see the spotless in soul, and the 

refined in intellect fall into the snares of the crafty, or 

the malice of the cruel, until crushed and bleeding, 

earth has no charm for the eye, and no balm for the 

wounded spirit, yet even in the midst of sorrow,* 

*' Like the plants that throw 
A fragrance from the wounded part," 

exhibiting nothing but patience and innocency, meek- 
ness and resignation ! 

Time forbids me to dwell upon, or even to enumer- 
ate all those warm sympathies and tender sensibilities — 
the ties of friendship— the softer influences of love — 
those promptings of the free heart which form the 
"green spots in memory *s waste," and throw their rain- 
bow tints athwart the lowering realities of human ex- 
istence. These are the feelings 

w to mortals giv*n. 

With less of earth in them than heav'n ;" 

and it needs no train of reasoning to establish the fiu:t 
of their destiny ; for they flash forth the doctrine of 
immortality to the soul of man. Besides these argu- 
ments, adduced from the universal belief of mankind, 
the nature of the soul itself, its powers and capacities, 
intellectual, moral, and social, we might dwell upon 
that unequal distribution of justice, by which the proud 
are exalted in their oppression, while the virtuous and 
good are trampled to the earth — upon the disorder and 
confusion consequent upon this unnatural state of 
things — upon the terrors and forebodings of the guilty, 
and upon the necessity of this doctrine to vindicate the 
benevolence and wisdom of the Creator; but we has- 
ten to a close, convinced that so impregnable are the 
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defenses of this doctrine, that the madness of the scep- 
tic, and the miserable expedient of him who gives the 
lein to his appetites and passions, by denying what his 
fears wish not to be trae, will alike fail in their endeavors, 
until reason is transformed into her imitator, sephistiy, 
and the teachings of sound philosophy into the dreams 
of the wildest enthusiast Were any thing wanting to 
fill out the proof, or shed light upon what has already 
been said, the pages of inspiration furnish abundant 
evidence, that though the body returns to its parent 
earth, yet the soul, free and unfettered, will spring up 
radiant with immortality, ever progressing in the knowl- 
edge of nature's works — its powers strengthening — ^its 
capadties enlarging, until the mysteries which enshroud 
our being shall become clear to the eye of reason, and 
the "great eternal scheme, involving all," shall evince 
the expanding intellect, the wisdom, benevolence, and 
omnipotence of Him who, at hb creation, breathed im- 
mortality into the spirit of man. G. 

Original. 
FIRE-SIDE GLEANINGS. 

CHAPTSK III. 

This chapter shall be dedicated to remembrances of 
the past I have before me a long Ust of names, all as 
familiar as household words — the names of those who 
for the last six years have at various times been under 
my instruction. The bond of aifection between teach- 
er and pupil (if not rudely severed by misconduct) is 
one that time can never destroy. Months and years 
may pass away — other friends may share in the aiTec- 
tions — other scenes interest the heart; yet will faithful 
memoTy often recur to school-room avocations, renew- 
ing upon the retina of the mind the imagery of many 
pleasant hours. It may be* called enthusiasm ; but if 
it be, it is an enthusiasm which many share. In con- 
versation with a valued friend, (the strength of whose 
life has been spent in teaching,) she observed, "I have 
many memorials of my former pupils; but I cannot 
look upon them — ^I dare not think of them. They blind 
my eyes — ^they fill me with thoughts which I cannot 
indulge, without detriment to my health and comfort" 
My friend has other duties now devolving upon her; 
but those who are not thus circumstanced may be al- 
lowed to cherish the reminiscence so grateful to their 
feelings. 

I return to the manuscript which has elicited the 
above remarks. Upon reviewing it, how many inter- 
esting associations are revived! The first name in- 
scribed is that of a dear girl from the far — the sunny 
south — as warm, as generous, as ardent in her nature 
as are the rays of her own native sun; yet restrained 
by a firm moral principle, she yielded not to levity of 
action. Her conduct towards teachera and schoolmates 
was ever a standanl for her youthful companions; and 
if any envied her the suffrage of universal admiration, 
the kindness of her attentions to each and all soon con- 
verted envy into respect and love. I would not imply 
that she waa fiiultless; but I have seldom known one 



more naturally amiable. There was yet one thing need- 
ful, which she sought and found. The love of Jesua 
(as I trust) was shed abroad in her heart How de- 
lightful to behold the morning of life devoted to the 
service of the Redeemer! and how expressive those 
lines of the poet — • 

** A flower, wlien offered in the bud, 
b no vain sacrifice !" 

The hour of separation came. I saw my young 
fnend pledge her hand and heart to " the long betroth- 
ed" — the parting embrace ^was given, and she lefl us 
for her distant home. Three yeara have passed; and 
with her, as with all others, "time hath wrought a 
change." She is now a mother. May she be an or- 
nament to that sacred character, and spend a useful as 
well as a happy life ! 

The morning that saw Ann K. a bride, witnessed the 
marriage of one of her companions. The same bright 
horizon dawned upon both — ^hope penciled for each a 
gay perapective of the future; but while one was permit- 
ted to remain "the loving and the loved," the other was 
summoned to the spirit world away. L. H. had early 
been a child of sorrow ; for she had early lost her moth- 
er — a loss which time can never restore. Her demean- 
or in school was uniformly cheerful, yet sedate and 
obedient to every wish of her instructors. She was not 
calculated to dazzle the gay world, or to attract obser- 
vation; for she was of a thoughtful disposition; but 
those who knew her intimately, loved her well. Soon 
after her marriage I met her in the house of God, and 
was somewhat surprised at the settled look of sadness 
which she wore. Although at the time I attributed it 
to a slight indisposition, yet when I next saw her, the 
pallid brow and laboring cough told too well her des- 
tined fate. Consumption had fastened upon her with 
a relentless grasp. For some weeks she was not aware 
of her danger; and when the appalling consciousness 
that she must die came home to her heart, she trembled 
and seemed to cling to life. Her affectionate husband 
watched daily and nightly by her bed-side, supplying 
the place of father and mother, of brother and sister, 
for of these she had none living. Why did she thus 
cling to earth — thus dread to grapple with the king 
of terrora? Why was the tear ever glistening in her 
eye, and the sigh ever bursting from her bosom? She 
had connected herself with a Church sometime previous 
to the events' I have narrated ; but she did not feel sat- 
isfied of her acceptance with her God. The prayer of 
faith was raised to heaven for the dying one, and earn- 
est were her own efibrts to find that peace which the 
world knoweth not of. He who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, spoke peace to her soul, and there was 
light and gladness thrown around the gloomy grave. 
She lingered some weeks after this event, patiently 
bearing every trial, and ever ready humbly to give a 
reason of the hope that was in her. She died calmly 
and happily, and her death was blessed to him who had 
been her only earthly support in time of trouble. He 
connected himself with the people of God the day after 
her burial, and waa soon enabled to rejoice that be 
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had been called to moam by a God of infinite wisdom 
and goodness. 

It would be difficult to represent, at length, the va- 
ried characteristics of mind and heart, all fresh before 
the writer, or to describe the many changes which have 
passed in a few short years; and neither do I feel at 
liberty to use freely even the initials of my scholars, 
though it were '*to point a moral, or adorn a tale.** 
However, I have ventured to speak of the absent and 
the dead, in hope that their example may be beneficial. 
I feel that I am almost on hallowed ground ; but if un- 
warily I have intruded upon that senntiveness which 
fain would shrink from observation, my motive must be 
my apology. Yet, did time permit, I would delight to 
dwell upon the highly gifted who struggled through 
adverse and opposing circumstances, to acquire an edu- 
cation — ^upon the nobly aspiring, who, though reared 
in the lap of luxury, were not content to remain in ig- 
norance — the gentle and unassuming, whose yielding 
sweetness saved them from unpleasant collision — the 
playful — ^the sad — ^upon all, yes, all, save the wayward 
and ungrateful. Where are they now? Many of 
them have gone forth into society. The principles or 
passions which then alternately governed or overcame 
them have now a wider sphere of action, and are pow- 
erful in their influence, either for gopd or for evil. 
Many of them have learned what it is to sufier from 
the frowns of adversity. One has buried her first-born 
beneath the clods of the valley. Several, upon whom 
memory rests with sadness, are moldering in the dust 
They mingle no longer with earthly friends; yet could 
they return to this busy, trifling world, would they not 
whisper in our ears, ** Be ye also ready !" One just 
entering into gracefiil womanhood, is enjoying the van- 
ities of this frail life, and dreaming of nought but plea- 
sure, while another, another, and yet another, have lain 
for weaiy months upon beds of suffering. O, could I 
tell them how sweet are the consolations of religion — 
how dear the promises of the Gospel to the sick and 
the sorrowful ! They have other and better monitors. 
Kind hearted Christian friends are near them, ready to 
advise and cheer— the ambassadors of heaven are there 
to warn and to encourage, while the still small voice of 
the Spirit of God is even now knocking at the door of 
their hearts for admittance. Yet not alone around the 
sick are these sacred influences thrown — ^they encircle 
all, and none are free from their gentle visitations, though 
with them none may trifle with impunity; for God hath 
said, "My Spirit shall not always strive with man." 
Then, whether in sickness or in health, let us all, while 
time and opportunity are ours, seek that preparation of 
heart which alone will fit us for the trials of life, or sus- 
tain us under the agonies of death. 

M. A. Db Forsst. 



IifTiMACT has been the source of the deadliest en- 
mity, no less than of the firmest firiendship; like some 
mighty rivers, which rise on the same mountain, but 
pnrsoe a quite contrary course. 
2 
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Tax next metal which we shall notice, as being 
highly useful to man, is mercury, which was well 
known to the ancients. 

The principal localities where it is now obtained are 
the mines of Idria, in Camolia, and Almadcn, in Spain. 
It is also found in Mexico and Peru; but a large pro* 
portion of the mercury of commerce comes from Idria, 
where it occurs in beds of bituminous shale, gray sand- 
stone, and limestone, at a depth of several hundred 
feet below the surface. The mines of Almaden run 
through clay, slate, and shale; and though they have 
been worked for a period of more than two thousand 
years are still prolific 

Mercury differs from all other metals, by possessing 
the property of fluidity at all common temperatures. 
Its color is tin white, and its lustre strongly metallic 
At 39«* or 40** below zero it becomes solidified, and in 
so doing shows a strong tendency to crystalize in octo- 
hedrons; at the same time contracts so greatly, that 
while its density at 47° is 13,668, when frozen it is 
15.612. When solid it possesses nearly the malleabil- 
ity of tin, and may be extended into thin sheets, or cut 
with a knife. When its temperature is raised to 662^ 
Fab., it enters into ebulition, and the rising vapor con- 
denses again on cool surfaces into metallic globules. 
If, however, it be subjected to the action of oxygen gas, 
it slowly absorbs it, and is changed into the peroxide 
of mercury. Mercury, when quite pure, is not tarw 
nished in the cold by exposure to air and moisture. If^ 
however, other metals be amalgamated with it, though 
in very small portions, oxydation will take place, and a 
film be collected on its surface. The only acids which 
act on this metal are the sulphuric and nitric, the for- 
mer of which is inefficient in the cold ; but when heat 
is applied the mercury is oxydized, pure sulphureous 
acid is diwngaged, and sulphate of mercury formed. 
Nitric acid acts strongly upon mercury, both with and 
without heat, oxydizing and dissolving it with the evo- 
lution of binoxide of nitrogen. 

Mercury occurs in a variety of forms. Thus we 
have the native mercury, native amalgam, muriate and 
sulphuret of mercury, as natural productions. The pri- 
mary form of native mercury, when crystalized, is the 
regular octohedron ; but it is found in small fluid glob- 
ules, scattered in various quantities through its gang, 
or vein-stone. Pure mercury is a metal rarely found, 
that which is used in the arts being obtained from the 
sulphuret, or, as it is commonly termed, dimabar. 
Cinnabar, in its crystalization, assumes, as its primary 
form, the shape of an acute rhombohedron, and as its 
secondary, various modifications of the primary. Ite 
imperfect crystalizations are granulariy massive, with 
the particles small, often impalpable, and sometimes 
forming superficial coatings on the minerals or ores 

* ConUnoed from vol. 11, p. 46. 
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with which it may be in a state of proximity. Its color 
varies from cochineal red, to browmsh red and lead 
gnj — ^it8 lostre adamantine, inclining to metallic, and 
doll in the darker and friable rarieties. Some varieties 
are subtransparent, others translucent — fracture con- 
choidal, and may be cut with a knile. This mineral is 
usually associated in beds with native mercury, native 
amalgam, and occasionally with calcareous spar and 
quartz; yet it has been observed in veins with iron 
ores. The finest crystals occur in the coal formations 
of Moschellandsburg and Wolfstein in the Palatinate; 
also, in Japan, Mexico, and Braxil, and several districts 
of Germany. This ore is the great source from which 
commerce is supplied, and from which the mercury is 
obtained by sublimation — the modus operandi* of which 
is as follows: The ore is first pulverized, then com- 
bined with one-fifth of slacked lime, and put into re- 
torts which hold about half a hundred weight each. 
From forty to fifty of these are built into a furnace, 
and have receivers fitted to them. Heat is then applied 
till the aqueous vapors are expelled. The receivers are 
then luted, or. closely stopped with clay, the heat in- 
creased, and th^ mercury comes over in the form of 
vapor into the receivers, where it is condensed. One 
hundred pounds of ore yields on an average from 6 oz. 
to 10 oz. of pure mercury. Cinnabar, when pure, is 
identical with the manufactured vermiUion of com- 
merce, a beautiful and valuable pigment, employed in 
a variety of operations in the useful and fine arts. 

Mercury is of great importance in the extraction of 
gold and silver ores, (see article in February number,) 
for which purpose it is transported in large quantities 
from Europe to South America. An amalgam of tin 
and mercury made to adhere by pressure to one side of 
plate glass constitutes the mirror in which beauty and 
deformity alike may gaze. Combined with gold it 
forms another amalgam with which the works of time- 
pieces are gilded to protect them from the corrosion pro- 
duced by the oxygen and moisture contained in the 
atmosphere. In its pure state it enables man to form 
various instruments, as the thermometer and barometer, 
dec., which not only aid him in his researches in natural 
science, but also frequently minister to his physical 
wants, and by warning him of approaching and important 
changes in the atmosphere enable him to avoid certain 
destruction from the boisterous wind and howling tem- 
pest Mercury is also prepared by diemical processes to 
act as a corrective to most of the physical ills which flesh 
u heir to, and in the hands of the ikillful practitioner is 
doubtless an efficient agent in controling disease and pro- 
longing life. Nature would appear to have anticipated 
man in this use of the metal ; for she has prepared in 
her deep and silent laboratories a substance of a similar 
kind to the preparation made by art This substance is 
named muriate of mercury, and native calomel. It is 
found in small quantities in the cinnabar mines in Ger- 
many, in crystaline coats of a granular massive struc- 
ture, adamantine lustre, yellowish gny» or yellowish 
white color, and when crystalized its primitive form is 
a right square prism. 
Vol. n.— 11 



The similarity of its composition with the- calomel 
prepared by art would seem to be the result of mora 
than accident Klaproth, a celebrated chemist, ana- 
Ijrzed it, and found its components to be oxyd of mer* 
cury 76, hydroclhoric acid 16.4, sulphuric acid 7.6. Ar- 
tificial calomel is composed of mercury 84.74, chlorine 
15.26. 

Iron* This is the most important metal which the 
earth contains. It is even more valuable than all the 
precious metals together, and is more extensively dif- 
fused than any other. Iron was known to man in the 
piost remote ages, and has a peculiar gray color and me- 
tallic lustre, which is susceptible of being heightened 
by polishing. It occurs in a great variety of forms and 
combinations, and to a greater or less extent in every 
part of the world. Among the most common of its 
ores are the magnetic, specular oxide, brown hematite, 
chromate of iron, dec., dec Magnetic iron ore, when 
crystalized, puts on as its primary form, the regular oo- 
tohedron — ^its secondary, are numerous modifications 
thereoC Its structure is frequently granular. It is 
strongly attracted by the magnet, and sometimes pos- 
sesses polarity. Magnetic iron ore occun in beds in 
primitive rocks, as gneiss, clay slate, hornblende slate, 
dec The beds of ore at Arendal, and nearly all the 
celebrated mines in Sweden, consist of this ore. Dan- 
nemora and Taberg, in Smaland, are entirely formed 
of it Still larger mountains of it exist in Lapland, 
and the most powerful native magnets are found in the 
Hartz mountains in Siberia. Very extensive beds of 
this ore occur at different places upon the western side 
of Lake Champlain, and in the mountainous 4«gion of 
New Vork, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
also large masses in the Ozark mountains. 

Specular iron ore is a variety possessing a dark steel 
gray, or iron black color, and a metallic lustre, which 
is often beautifully splendent with the richest hues of 
the rainbow. The most magnificent specimens of this 
species are brought from Elba, famous for the residence 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, and which is celebrated by 
Ovid as the ^Insula inexhauslis chdyhdum generosa 
metalHs" Europe and the United States abounds in 
localities of the dififerent varieties of this species of 
iron ore, and it furnishes a considerable portion of the 
iron of commerce. 

Brown iron ore, under its various names of brown 
hematite, bog iron ore, brown ochre, dec., is one of the 
most important ores of that metal, as it yields a pig 
iron easily convertible into steel. Though iron is infe- 
rior to several metals in ductility and malleability, it 
surpasses all in tenacity. At ordinary temperatures it 
is very hard and unyielding, and its hardness may be 
increased by heating and then suddenly cooling it In 
combination with other substances, and especially with 
oxygen and sulphur, it is abundantly distributed through- 
out the whole field of nature. There are but few me- 
tals or minerals with which it is not in close associa- 
tion. It is a necessary ingredient in good soils. It 
enten into the structure of vegetable matter, imparting 
to the woody fibre strength, and to the leaves and flow- 
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en many of their loTeliest baee. To it man owes 
many of the colors which he uses in the decoration of 
his home and bis person, as well as of the blood which 
courses, full of life and Tigor, through all his frame. 
The iron is extracted from its ores by their exposure, 
after previous roasting and puWerizing, to the action of 
charcoal and lime at a high temperature. The carbon 
in the charcoal removes the oxygen from the ore, while 
the lime acts as a flux, by combining with all the impu- 
rities of the ore, and forming a fusible compound called 
a slag. The whole mass being thus fused, the particles 
of metal descend by their greater specific gravity, and 
collect at the bottom, while the slag forms a stratum 
above, and protects the melted metal from the action of 
the air. This, as it collects, runs out at an aperture at 
the side of the furnace, and the fused iron is let off by 
a hole at the bottom, which was previously filled with 
sand. This is the cast iron of commerce, and contains 
a considerable quantity of carbon, unreduced ore, and 
earthy substances. It is subsequently converted into 
soft or malleable iron by exposure to a strong beat, 
while a current of air plays on its surface. By this 
means the decomposed ore is reduced, earthy impurities 
rise to the surface as a slag, and the carbonaceous mat- 
ter is burned. The oxide formed on the surface being 
stirred with the fused metal below, facDitates the oxyda- 
tion of the carbon. As the iron increases in purity, its 
fusibility diminishes, until at length, though the heat be 
the same, the iron becomes solid. It is then, while hot, 
subjected to the processes of rolling or hfinmering, 
by which its particles are approximated, and its tenaci- 
ty greatly increase^. 

How numerous the purposes to which man has ap- 
plied this most useful of all metals! It aids him in 
commerce, agriculture, manufactures, and domestic op- 
erations. Scarce a physical instrument is used by him 
into the formation of which iron does not enter. It 
ministen to his wants and necessities in peace, and to 
his defense and protection in war. 

(^Tobe continued,) 



Originftl. 
ON NIGHT. 

BT JOHN TODD BRAKE. 

'Tis night! No zephyr stirs the leaves — the breeze 

Has died away among the distant hills — 

All nature sleeps, luU'd by the murmuring rills. 
And guarded by those dim old forest trees, 
The ghosts of buried ages ! — ^fancy sees 

In each the veteran of a race gone by. 

Aloft, how glorious is the evening sky ! 
Diana floats upon her car at ease. 

Amid her virgin train, and smiles on earth. 
And earth returns the smile, and all is bright; 

Those twinkling orbs, as at creation's birth. 
When this &ir world first greeted new- bom light. 

Hymn the Creator's praise, in heavenly mirth. 
And shine like quenchless lamps, to light thy halls, O 
night! 
3 
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THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. 

"What's hallowed ground?" is the inquiry of a 

distinguished poet Here is the response — 

** Tis what gives birth 

To tacred thought in aottls of worth." 

How hallowed, then, is the land of Palestine! What 
sacred associations are connected with every spot ren* 
dered memorable by our Savior's matchless precepts, 
his wondrous miracles, and consummate wisdom, be- 
nevolence, and love ! How often, in imagination, have 
I followed the lowly Jesus in his wanderings amid the 
delightful scenery 'of the Holy Land! But, alas! he 
was a persecuted wanderer — a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief. Yet though his precious coun- 
sels were often disregarded, some there were who re- 
ceived his doctrines, and to many hearts, and especially 
to the daughters of Israel, he spoke in accents of mer- 
cy. The village nf Bethany is consecrated ground; 
for there dwelt Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, the inter- 
esting family that Jesus loved. Let us contemplate the 
character of the sbters of Bethany; for those whom 
our Savior approved must be worthy of imitation. 

They Ufere dUtinguiahed for thdr hospitality. In 
all ages and among all civilized nations, hospitality has 
been esteemed, and its rites held sacred; but among 
the chosen people of God, whether under the Jewish 
or Christian dispensation, it is enjoined as a duty ; and 
often in the performance of its obligations unexpected 
blessings have been realized. Angels have been the 
guests of mortals, and frail man has held converse with 
the messengers of Heaven. The sisters of Bethany had 
a guest whom angels delighted to honor; but such was 
the darkness that vailed the minds of even the pious 
Jews, that it is probable, though our Savior was at first 
received as a teacher come from God, yet the exalted 
character of his mission was but fiuntly understood. 
How great, then, was their reward, when, by receiving 
instruction from his lips, they were prepared to accept 
him as the long expected Messiah. 

Another interesting characteristic of the sisters, was 
thdr affection for each other, Martha, on one occasion, 
complains that her sister had left her to serve alone. 
From this we infer that Martha had not been accus- 
tomed to bear alone the burden of service, but had ever 
been sustained by the cheerful co-operation of Mary. 
Martha erred in being perplexed and troubled "about 
many things," while Mary was commended, not that 
she was unmindful of her sister's claim, but for choo»* 
ingthe '* better part" of sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
and listening to the important truths he uttered. Both 
sisters were eager to show proper respect to their Lord ; 
and piety to God can only dwell in hearts where pure 
affection glows. The strong affection of the sisters for 
their brother was also exemplified during his sickness 
and subsequent death. The message sent by them to 
the Savior appeals directly to the heart: "He whom 
thou lovest is sick." Commensurate with their love 
was their grief when death ensued before the arrival of 
the great Physician. 
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A ieaehabk spirit wu also a characteristic of the 
sisters of Bethany. Mary, as before ramaikedi sat 
at Jesus' feet, and learned- of him who was meek 
and lowly. It was the privilege of Martha to con- 
verse with her Lord on that most interesting subject, 
the resurrection of the dead. " Thy brother shall rise 
again/' is the language of our Savior. "I know," 
replied Martha, " that he shall rise again in the resur- 
rection at the last day." Consoling thought ! Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the king- 
dob of our God — then shall kindred souls be joined in 
an indissoluble union, where songs and everlasting joy 
shall be upon the head, and sorrow and sighing shall 
be unknown ! ** The meek will he teach his way," is 
the promise of God'; and it was a teachable spirit in 
the sisters of Bethany which led them to the possession 
of that faith which forms another prominent trait of 
character. The language of Martha and Mary, when 
first they saw the Savior, after the death of Lazarus, 
was, *<Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had 
not died." They believed he had power to rescue even 
from the monster, Death ; and they also had some hope 
that he would rescue even from the dominion of the 
grave; for Martha adds, "but I know that even now 
whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God will give it 
thee." " I am the resunection and the life," is the in- 
structive reply ; '*he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live. Believest thou this!" 
"Yes, Lord," answered Martha, *'I believe thou art the 
Christ, the anointed one, the promised, the long expect- 
ed Messiah." The weeping Mary and her sister were 
comforted. Lazarus was promised to their faith, and 
the astonished Jews, who had assembled around the 
sepulchre, saw Lazarus, at the command of the Savior, 
God, come forth, resuscitated by divine power, a living 
witness to glorify God. 

Faith is omnipotent It brings consolation in the 
darkest hour. It Ufts the vail of futurity, and reveals 
to us the weight of glory which shall compensate the 
patient endurance of all our afflictions. Martha and 
Mary had their faith rewarded. So may every daugh- 
ter of Zion ; and like them, too, show forth their grati- 
tude. Martha ministered to our Savior and his disci- 
ples a few days before his crucifixion. We may give 
a cup of cold water to a disciple in the name of a dis- 
ciple. We may feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
We may send the word of life to the destitute, and hear 
it said, in the day of final reckoning, "Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these, my brethren, ye did it 
unto me." Mary anointed our Savior with costly per- 
fume. She wiped his feet with the hair of her head. 
In humility it is our privilege to bow before him. Our 
prayers msy ascend as incense, and the " heart's adora- 
tion" he will not, cannot spurn. He will regard the 
cry of the destitute, and will not despise their prayer, 
for thus in mercy hath he promised. 

The palm trees of Bethany still throw their "shadows 
of beauty," but the sisten are gone to the paradise of 
God. The blessed Redeemer, whom having not seen 
we love, has ascended on high; but in conclusion we 



may adopt the language of Whittier, in his beantafol 
poem of Palestine: 

" Tei, loved of the Father, thy spirit Is nesr 
To the meekf'and the lowly, and penitent here; 
And the voice of thy love is the same even now 
As at Bethany's toiQb, or on Olivet's brow. 

O, the outward hath gone! but in glory and power 
The tpirit surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 
On the heart's secret altar is burning the same.** 

L. B. A. 
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THE ADIEU. 

A. SCSirS OP THS RSTOLVTIOir. 

The Revolution, by way of distinction, has been called the 
period which tried men's souls. There are preserved a great 
number of anecdotes of heroic deeds and sufferings, which 
prove that it well deserved that appellation. Were I attempt- 
ing to picture the patriotic bearing of our fathers on that occa- 
sion, I would ask no deeper shades for the piece than are pre- 
sented below. 

** The wedding ceremony closed. Leander and Lavinia were 
seated side by side, and their friends were pressing near to sa- 
lute them with friendly congratulations. The mother of the 
bride had impressed an affectionate kiss on the lips of each, and 
stood holding the hand of her daughter. That moment the door 
of the apartment burst open and one of the neighboring yeo- 
gien thrust himself into the midst of the circle, crying, * 7b 
arms I to tmntV A lAoment's explanation revealed to the 
happy company the fearful scene which was then being enact- 
ed in the vicinity of Lexington. Blood was spilled. Leander 
sjuang from his seat, gave his fair Lavinia one hasty, fervent 
kiss, and in five minutes more his fleet hone was bearing him, 
sword in hand, to the aid of his brave and bleeding country- 
men." 

I eo, m^love! receive my quick adieu — 

False to my country, I were false to you; 

'Twas late I met thee with a raptured heart, 

The charm is broken, and we quickly part — 

But, parting, many a thought will linger here, 

And many a sigh will prove this heart sincere; 

Fancy shall paint the beauty of these scenes, 

And tread this carpet in noctural dreams. 

The parlor where we passed the short-lived days, 

The sofa where we sat and joined our lays. 

The fire-side where our evening houn have sped, 

While pleased and charmed on mutual thought we fed; 

The rich parterre, bedecked with sweetest flowers, 

Diversified with rural walks and bowers; 

The modest seat where bve has held discourse, 

And charm'd each heart, imprisoned by its force ; 

The listening trees which waved their gentle boughs. 

And heard with sympathy our solemn vows; 

The balmy breeze which fanned the cooling shade, 

And wafled up to heaven the prayers we made; 

The murm'ring rill which choose its winding way, 

To feast our sense and lead our thoughts astray ; 

The laughing meadows dress'd in hues of green. 

And then thine own fiur form to crown the scene; 

Fancy, I say, in nightly dreams shall dwell 

In this parterre, and watch my love. Farewell f 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN BRAZIL. 

ST O. P. KIDDSX. 

Voyage from Kioto Santos— A Coasting Steamer— Comman- 
dante-Mangaratiba— Angradoa Reia— Monaaticiam—Paraty— 
Island of S. Sebastian— Arrival at Santos— Mode of Trayeling 
Inland— Transportotlon—TropelPos— A Traveling Party— 
Serra do Mar. 

Os the t5th of January, 1839, 1 embarked on board 
a Bteamboat bound from Rio de Janeiro to Santos. 
The latter town is the principal port of the province 
of San Paulo. It is distant from Rio in direct course 
225 miles, but the passage is lengthened to about 300 
miles, in order to touch at intermediate ports. The 
passengers having been severally required to exhibit 
their passports to the visiting officer, who came on 
board at Fort Villegagnon, we got under way at 5 
P.M. 

The afternoon was one of the most rainy I had ever 
witnessed in Rio. I had literally waded through streams 
of water at the comers of the streets previous to em- 
barking. I paid but little attention to a thorough pre- 
liminary wetting, in anticipation of a comfortable shel- 
ter when once on board. My disappointment in this 
particular was soon obvious. The Paquete do Norte 
was one of the best boats then belonging to the great 
commercial emporium as well as political capital of 
Brazil; but she had been constructed to float on salt 
water, and not to shed rain. Her engines were of sev- 
enty horse power. She had been built in England for 
the Nitherohy Steam Company ; but in view of navi- 
gating the high seas she had neither ** hurricane *' nor 
*' spar-deck." There was indeed a cabin below, fur- 
nishing twelve berths ; but what were these among from 
thirty to forty passengers ! 

. The truth was, that in the mild weather ordinarily 
enjoyed on these passages, the majority preferred to 
spend both night and day up<m deck. Pnly a short 
experience of the confined air and sweltering tempera^ 
ture of the apartment below, inclined me to a similar 
choice on the present occasion. Rather than run any 
hazard of suiSbcation, I determined to take my chance 
for keeping diy under a tattered awning, that extended 
over the quarter-deck. 

Another peculiarity of our fare was, that each pas- 
senger was expected to "find himself" with provisions. 
Luckily I had escaped much concern on this score, by 
joining the party of which the reader will learn more 
by and by. In my visit below, I had found my friends 
preparing for a grand collation in true French style. 
But my apprehensions that their good cheer would be 
presently interrupted by sea-sickness, that unceremo- 
nious visitant of almost all landsmen who are caught 
afloat, led me to decline all participation. The result 
proved the correctness of my determination. 

Within the harbor all had been calm ; but on pas- 
sing out we encountered a head wind and a tremen- 
dously rolling sea. No sooner did the little boat begin 
to feel the force of the waves, than there was a general 
S 



rush on deck, and an outcry for the captain to put 
back. "Arriba, Senhor Commandante, arriba! nao 
esta capaz, vamos arribar !" 

The captain was a large mulatto, adorned with a red 
woolen cap, shag overcoat, and big troweers. The tout 
eruembk of his costume was not an indifferent carica- 
ture of the Turkish. He was somewhat agitated at 
first, but had decision enough to keep his boat on her 
course, and afterward seemed not a little desirous to 
show himself piqued with the attempted infringement 
upon his prerogatives. He belabored his conntiymen 
sadly for presuming to address him in such a **jHJj)ar 
gaio** style; thus comparing their cries of alarm to the 
screaming of parrots. 

Owing to the small power of our boat, we made but 
slow progress. When darkness came on, we were still 
in sight of the Sugar Loaf. During the night the sea 
became more quiet, and our headway greater. 

Daylight the following morning discovered to us sev- 
eral small islands on either hand, in the midst of which 
lay our course into the bay of Mangaratiba. This villa 
lies in an angle between two mountains. It appears 
almost inaccessible from the rear, nevertheless it re- 
ceives from the vicinity, and ships annually to Rio, 
about four thousand bags of cofiee, besides other pro- 
duce. The mountains around are not very high, but 
are covered with a wild and beautiful vegetation. A 
house was apparent here and there, upon the less abrupt 
declivities. The villa contained one church, and about 
fifty habitations. Eleven small craft were 4t anchor in 
the harbor. 

Getting under way duly, we came to anchor about 
noon in the Angra dos Reis. This name was given 
originally by Martin Afibnso de Souza to the ample and 
splendid bay, at the opening of which Ilha Grande is 
situated. That individual known in history as the first 
Donatory, who received a grant of land in Brazil, pro- 
ceeded along this entire coast in 1531, as far as the 
river La Plata, naming the places observed by him ac- 
cording to the successive days in which he visited them. 
Although several of these harbors and islands had been 
previously discovered and probably named, yet owing 
to the circumstance that Souza became an actual set- 
tler, combined with the fact that in following the Roman 
callendar he flattered the peculiar prejudices of his coun- 
trymen, the names imposed by him have alone remain- 
ed to posterity. Having entered the bay of Nitherohy 
on the first day of the year, and supposing from the 
narrowness of the entrance that it was of course a river, 
he gave it the fine sounding, but geographically inaccu- 
rate name of Rio de Janeiro. The sixth day of Jan- 
uary, designated in English as that of the Epiphany, is 
termed in Portuguese dia doa Reia Magos, day of the 
Kings, or Royal Magi. This takes it for. granted that 
the wise men who visited the infant Savior in Bethle- 
hem were either kings or princes ! On that day Souza 
visited the places I am describing, and hence the two , 
names, Ilha Grande dos Magos and Angra dos Reis. 
The latter is now applied chiefly to the town within 
the bay, and liha Grande b deemed suflficient to indi- 
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eate ihe island. The island of S. Sebastian, and the 
port of S. Vicente were named in like manner, on the 
20th and 22d days of the same month. Angra dos 
Reis was at a very early period admitted to the denomi- 
nation of a city, but its subsequent growth did not cor- 
respond to the expectation of its founders. I judged 
it to contain at the present time about two hundred and 
fifly houses, which are arranged in a semicircular form 
upon the praya or low ground, bordered by surrounding 
mountains. To illustrate the deficiency and contradict 
tory nature of many statements, (statistics there are 
not,) respecting the population of Brazil, I mention 
the opinions of two gentlemen, apparently competent 
judges respecting Angra. One of them estimated the 
inhabitants at 4000, exclusive of slaves and colored 
people, who in any case must constitute about half. 
The other fixed upon 2000 as the entire number, which 
must have been much nearer the truth. The ecclesias- 
tical establishment of Angra appears to have been got- 
ten up in anticipation of the future greatness of the 
place, by the same policy which has secured to the 
Church of Rome the finest localities and the most costly 
edifices that are seen in the actual cities of Brazil. Said 
establishment consists of three convents and three 
churches. The former belong severally to the three 
orders of monks most prevalent in the empire; the 
Benedictines, the Slippered Carmelites, and the Fran- 
cimans of St. Anthony. These monasteries were. sev- 
erally occupied by a single fiiar, in the capacity of a 
superintendent A gentleman residing in the place, 
informed me respecting them, and took occasion to ex- 
press great contempt for a class of men, who, be said, 
spent their lives in surfeiting and indolence. If this is 
not the general sentiment of intelligent Brazilians, it is 
certainly one that is very common among them, respect- 
ing monastic institutions. 

In March, 1838, the Carmelitic order presented a pe- 
tition to the Provincial Assembly of Rio de Janeiro, 
praying for the privilege of admitting thirty novices 
into the convent at Angra. In the course of the dis- 
cussion which ensued, one of the deputies, Senhor Ce- 
zar de Menezes, in an eloquent speech reported at the 
time, undertook to demonstrate that monasticism, from 
its history in past times, and from its essential spirit, 
could not harmonize with the ideas of the present en- 
lightened age, nor be adapted to the government and 
circumstances of the country. His conclusions were 
these: **The measure is contrary to nature, unsupport- 
ed by policy, and alike opposed to morality, to our finan- 
cial interests, and to the Brazilian constitution." Were 
it compatible with the limits I have assigned myself to 
translate the whole speech, I could hardly present the 
reader with a better summary of practical arguments 
against monasticism. Sufiice it to say, the privilege 
in this case was not conceded, although similar ones 
have recently been in other provinces. 

Ilha Grande measures about fifteen miles east and 
west^ and at its greatest breadth seven miles north and 
south. A considerable portion of it is under cultiva- 
tion, devoted to the production of sugar-cane, coffee, 



&c. It furnishes several good places of anchorage, and 
is frequently resorted to by American whale-ahips, in 
order to recruit their stock of wood, water, and freah 
provisions. 

Paraty was the next port at which we touched, and 
the last belonging to the province of Rio de Janeiro, 
The villa is small, but regularly built, and beautifiilly 
situated at the extremity of a long arm of the sea, in 
which are sprinkled a number of diversely shaped and 
palm crested islands. It contains three churches, each 
dedicated to Nossa Senhora, our lady, first of the con- 
ception, second of grief, third of the lapa, orclifl*. The 
territory connected with this port embraces the fertile 
plains of Banana!, Paraty -Merim, and Mambucaba; 
distinguished for their luxnriant«production of many 
of the firuits of southern Europe, as well as cofiee, rice, 
mandioca, legumes, and the choicest of sugar-cane. . 

The morning of the 17th found us navigating the 
channel to leeward of the island of S. Sebastian, and 
approaching the villa of that name, which is situated 
on the mainland. This island belongs to ^ the province 
of S. Paulo. It is twelve or fourteen miles long, and 
of nearly equal width. It is well cultivated, and some- 
what populous. Like Hha Grande, it is a rendezvous 
for vessels eng&ged in the slave trade. Such craft have 
great facilities for landing their cargoes of human beings 
^t these and contiguous points; and if they do not 
choose to go into the harbor of Rio to refit, they can be 
furnished at this place with the requisite papers for an- 
other voyage. For no other object could the vice con- 
sulate of Portugal, which is established on shore, be 
possibly called for. The villa is quiet and respectable, 
composed chiefly of mud-houses, among which is a 
church of the same material. It has a Professor of 
Latin, and two primary schools, one for b<^s and the 
other for girls. ^ 

On our egress from this roadstead we passed between 
two rocky islands, called Os Alcatrazes. The smaller 
one is of cur^us shape, and said at some seasons to be 
covered with the eggs of sea-fowl. Fishermen fre- 
quently collect whole canoe-loads of them. These 
islands are about five leagues from S. Sebastian, and 
eight from Santos. 

Santos is situated upon the northern portion of the 
island of S. Vicente, which is detached from the conti- 
nent merely by the two mouths of the Cubatam river. 
The principal stream affords entrance at high water to 
laige vessels, and is usually called Rio de Santos up as 
far as that town. At its mouth, upon the northern 
bank, stairos the fortress of S. Amaro. This relic of 
olden time is occupied by a handful of soldiers, whose 
principal employment is. alternately to go on board the 
vessels as they pass up and down, as a guard against 
smuggling. The course of the river is winding, and 
its bottom muddy. Its banks are low, and covered with 
mangroves. 

Passing up, we first came in sight of a few houses 
on the left, called, as the traveler in that country would 
be sure to anticipate, Villa Nova. Soon after, on the 
opposite side, appeared Fort Itipema, an old fortification 
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much dilapidated, and whoae only garrison was a single 
family. Next became Tisible the masts of twenty or 
thirty vessels lying at anchor before the town, which is 
upon the southern or left bank as we ascend. On 
anriving, we were boarded by a port officer in regimen- 
tals. His visit was one of mere ceremony, as he did 
not demand our passports, but seemed only concerned 
to get his letters. Thus fiivorably ended our passage, 
occupying about forty-eight hours, rather more than the 
usual time. 

Deferring for the present all notice of Santos, I will 
undertake the task of convejring to my readers some 
idea of the company that next morning set out for the 
interior. It is necessary to premise that not only rail 
cars, but also stage coaches, and all other vehicles of 
public conveyance, are entirely unknown in the coun- 
tiy ; owing, in a great degree at least, to the unsuitable 
character of the roads. All who do not walk must ex- 
pect to be conveyed on the backs of mules or horses, 
and to have their baggage transported in the same way. 
For long journeys, the former are generally preferred. 
But it frequently happens at Santos that neither can be 
hired in sufficient number, without sending to a consid- 
erable distance. Although scarcely a day occurs in the 
year in which more or less troops of mules do not leave 
that place for the upper country, yet the greater part of 
those animals are totally unfit for riding, being only ac- 
customed to the pack-saddle, and having never worn 
the bit On the present occasion, a young German and 
myself had been each provided with a horse, and had 
left our heavier luggage to be sent on subsequently. 
The other members of our company, rather than to 
suffer delay, resolved to engage the requisite portion of 
a troop then ready to proceed up the serra. It may be 
here remarked, that ordinary transportation to and from 
the coast is accomplished with no inconsiderable regu- 
larity and system, notwithstanding the manner. Many 
planters keep a sufficient number of beasts to convey 
their entire produce to market; others do not, but de- 
pend more or less upon professional earners. Among 
these, each troop is under charge of a conductor, who 
superintends its movements and transacts its business. 
They generally load down with sugar and other agri- 
cultural products, conveying, in return, salt, flour, and 
every variety of imported merchandise. A gentleman 
who had for many years employed these conductors in 
the transmission of goods, told me he had seldom or 
never known an article fail of reaching its destination. 

I had been summoned by my friends |o start st a very 
early hour; but in reply, requested the privil%e of over- 
taking them on the road. Getting my affairs duly ar- 
ranged, and proceeding to the place of rendezvous, 
instead of finding that they had gone, I myself had oc- 
casion to wait about two hours. After the busy scene 
of arranging saddles and cargo, and mounting and dis- 
ciplining refractoiy animals, we at length found our- 
selves all started upon the aterrado, or castpup road 
leading to Gubatam. The first characters that engaged 
my attention were the two Tropeiros, or conductors of 
the troop. They were not mounted, but preferred going 
8 



on foot, in order to give proper attention to their ani- 
mals and baggage. The latter being mostly of an in- 
convenient form, and not easily balanced, gave them 
great annoyance from its propensity to get loose and 
fall off. The principal was a very tall and large man, 
apparently about thirty years of age. His features 
were coarse in the extreme, and a hair-lip rendered his 
speech indistinct. His arms, feet, and legs to his knees 
were bare, and soon after starting off came his shirt, 
exhibiting a tawny and properly yellow skin. His 
companion and probably younger brother, was not so 
large, but appeared to have equal nerve. He was bet- 
ter dressed, and walked with his shoulders inclined for- 
ward. His jet black hair was long, and hung in ringlets 
upon his neck. His eyes were dark and flashing, and 
his countenance not dissimilar to that of a North Amer- 
ican Indian. These persons were a specimen of the 
Paulista tropeiros, who, as a class, differ very much 
from the Mineiros and conductors that visit Rio. They 
have a certain wildness in their look," which, mingled 
with intelligence and sometimes benignity, gives to 
their countenance altogether a peculiar expression. 
They universally wear a large pointed knife, twisted 
into their girdle behind. This faca de ponta is perhaps 
more essential to them than the knife of the sailor is to 
him. It serves to cut wood, to mend harnesses, to kill 
and dress an animal, to carve food, and in case of ne- 
cessity, to defend or to assault. Its blade has a curve 
peculiar to itself, and in order to be approved, must 
have a temper that will enable it to be struck through 
a thick piece of copper without bending or breaking. 
This being a favorite companion, is oflen mounted with 
a silver handle, and sometimes encased in a silver sheatb, 
although generally worn naked. 

As to the travelers, we represented at least six differ- 
ent nations of the old and new worlds, presenting no 
small variety, both in character and costume. Mons. 
G., physically the greatest man among us, was mounted 
upon the smallest mule; and not being accustomed to 
riding in this style, often consoled himself with the re- 
flection that if he fell, neither the distance nor the dan- 
ger would be great, as his feet almost touched the ground. 
This gentleman holds a distinguished place in the 
botanical department of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Paris, and was at that time sent out by the French 
government on a special scientific mission to Brazil. 

Having not only had the pleasure of his company 
as companion de voyaget but also as a fellow boarder for 
several weeks at S. Paulo, and in repeated excursions 
in the neighborhood of that city, I must be allowed to 
mention several of those qualities which rendered his 
society agreeable. His sociability was only equaled by 
his cheerfulness of disposition. His fund of enlivening 
anecdote was almost inexhaustible, being drawn from a 
strangely diversified personal history, and from exten- 
sive acquaintance* with learned men. His conversation, 
always interesting, was pre-eoHinently so when inspired 
by his enthusiasm in botanical pursuits. Hence ks 
jUun magnifiquea which adorned noire belle route, im- 
parted a double gratification. 
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The individual next to be noticed was Doctor I., a 
Brazilian physician educated in France, and extensively 
traveled in Europe; whose devotedness to the cause of 
■etence, equally with his noble and generous disposi- 
tion, led him to make this entire journey for the sake 
of introducing Mons. G. at 8. Paulo, and of making 
his sojourn in Brazil as pleasant as possible. Such 
attentions were the more desirable to Mons. G. s^ he 
was entirely unacquainted with the language and cus- 
toms of the country, and they were amply realized in 
the spirited manner in which the Doctor dischai^ged his 
office as general manager to the party. 

Mons. B., a subject of the king of Sardinia, was a 
painter by profession. Senhor P., a young Fluminense, 
had spent several years in Paris, and was now going to 
take his course as a student at law in the University at 
8. Paulo. He, and a young Parisian associated with 
Mons. G., kept the road alive with their merriment, 
singing at the top of their voices. In addition to these 
might be mentioned Mynheer F., son to the secretary 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society at Elberfeldt; a 
third Brazilian; a third Frenchman, and a Portuguese. 
Respecting the only North American in the group, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to remark at present, unless that 
his paulista boots and other riding accoutrements must 
have assimilated his appearance to that of a. genuine 
tropeiro, unprovided, of course, with either long knife 
or pistols. 

The road was level as far as Cubatam, leading along 
the river, and twice crossing that stream by bridges. 
The principal house of the village mentioned was the 
Registro; where, in addition to paying a slight toll, 
each passer-by has his name and nation registered. A 
short distance beyond Cubatam we commenced ascend- 
ing the Serra do Mar, or cordillera of the Sea. This 
range of mountains stretches along more than a thous- 
and miles of coast, sometimes laved at its very feet by 
the ocean ; at others branching off inland, leaving a 
considerably wide range of low and level interval, called 
by the Portuguese, Beira Mar. Its general formation 
is granitic, although in this negion it is covered with 
sufficient soil to sustain a dense forest, and is destitute 
of those bold and barren peaks which shoot up at other 
points. Its height is by no means so great as has been 
repeatedly affirmed. Mr. Mawe gives 6000 feet as the 
lowest estimate: but Captain King, by actual measure- 
ment, determined its altitude to be only 2250 feet. Mr. 
M. made a still more palpable mistake in saying that 
Santos did not fall within the angle of vision from its 
summit I know not how to account for the latter uiao- 
curacy of statement, unless by supposing that the town 
and its vicinity were enveloped in fog, though the top 
of the mountain might have been clear when he enjoy- 
ed the prospect This sometimes happens, although 
the reverse is much more frequently witnessed. 



Op all the marvelous works of the Deity, perhaps 
there is nothing that angels behold with such supreme 
■stonishment as a proud man. 



Original. 
TO ELIZABETH. 

Have we parted, my loved one, 

Like foam on the sea? 
Or the scattering rain-drop 

That falls on the lea? 
By the surge or the whirlwind 

Divided and strown. 
They may not be gathered 

Again into one. 

Then O ! like the white foam 

That wreathes the dark wave, 
When the tempest breaks forth 

From his nethermost cave; 
On each whirling summit 

Secure may we rise. 
For the higher the billow, 

The nearer the skies. 

Or, like the clear rain 

That *mid sunshine descends. 
And the bow of the Lord 

In rich coloring blends; 
Our errand accomplished. 

Again may we soar. 
Exhaled by the beams 

We reflected before. 



Original. 
TO A WILD ROSE. 

I ASK not for a bloom like thee, 
Thou beauteous mountain flower; 

For, bright and lovely though it be» 
It cannot last an hour. 

A stranger pluck'd thee, as he pass'd 
Along the mountain's brow ; 

Afraid thy beauties there should waste^ 
But lo ! thou*rt withering now ! 

Mine be the charms of moral worth 

That cannot know decay, 
They bud and blossom here on earth. 

But bloom eternally ! 



M. 



P. P. 



Original 
^TO A MISSIONARY. 

Go, servant of the lining God, bear forth 
Tidings of mercy to the tribes of men; 

Go, and from east to west, from south to north, 
Proclaim a Savior crucified ; and when 
Trials assail thee, may thy Master then 

Uphofd thee with his everlasting arm — 
And spread the mantle of His love around, 

To shield thy soul from each impending harm. 
See ! in His hand he holds a glittering crown- 
Be strong, fear not, it soon shall be thine own! 

P. P. 
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Original. 
THE ERRING WIFE. 

If the following nairative from the diary of a physician 
should be considered worthy of a place in your valuable Re- 
pository, please give it an insertion. The relation is strictly 
true, and the facM occurred under my own observation. There 
may be some little variation in the language, though aa nearly 
recorded as I can at this distant day recollect. J. 

J. L., a gentleman of cultivated mind, lost a lovely 
wife soon after our first cholera in this city, leaving him 
heart stricken, with two lovely daughters, (the eldest 
about fifteen years of age,) whose love for their father 
prompted to eveiy e£fort to make him comfortable and 
happy. The father, on his part, doated on his children, 
and spared no pains or expense in their education. 
About two years after the death of his wife, being de- 
siious to reunite himself with a suitable companion, 
who might participate with him all his fortunes, he 
married a maiden lady whose parents were quite respec- 
table in character, and venerable in age, and who had 
raised their children to habits of economy and indus- 
tiy, and who now, at an advanced period of life, de- 
pended on them for support 

A few months after their marriage, I was consulted 
in regard to his wife's health. I found her a lady of 
cultivated mind, quick of apprehension, and very sen- 
ntive to all the common-place transactions of the fam- 
ily. She was constitutionally scrofulous, and on this 
account predisposed to pulmonary disease. She inform- 
ed me that she had for some yean occasionally a small 
dry cough, which did not continue long at a time, and 
that she thought nothing of it until within the last two 
weeks, she had noticed some little blood brought up by 
coughing, particularly in the morning. These 6ymi>- 
toms, accompanied with now and then a slight pain in 
the side and breast, and a burning heat in the soles of 
the feet and palms of the hands, in the latter part of 
the night, told a sad tale in regard to her future health. 
I made her a prescription, and directed a course of regi- 
men, which I accompanied with every encouragement 
that a strict regard to the nature of her indisposition 
would in truth permit I saw this lady occasionally, 
and was more than gratified to find that her health evi- 
dently improved. She attended to the ordinary duties 
of her family, and took wholesome exercise. 

Some weeks after I had discontinued my professional 
visits, I was again invited to see her. I found her 
alone in her chamber, in a state of despondency. She 
had evidently been weeping. After a littl^ conversa- 
tion relative to her health, she told me " that she was 
disaatisfied with her situation, and that if she was again 
single she would not many on any account — that a 
married life was so different from what she had been 
accustomed to, that she was sorry she had ever entered 
into it; beside, her husband's eldest daughter*s manners 
were so different from hers that she did not like her so- 
ciety, as she did not pay that regard to her feelings 
which she deemed due to her station." 

This information electrified me, as it was expressed 
with an earnestness of feeling that conveyed to my 



mind the conviction that she meant what she said. I 
asked her if she had ever expressed this sentiment to 
her husband. She replied in the negative. I then 
wished to know if she was not well provided for, and 
kindly treated by him. She replied that she was — that 
no man could take mora pains to make a woman happy 
than he did her. 

This was rui the fint time in my life that I had 
been so situated. I had before been made acquainted 
with similar heart-rending difiSculties. I never felt my- 
self more seriously called upon to use every exertion 
for the salvation and peace of a fine family, than at the 
present moment I addressed the lady, as she lay half 
reclining on the head-board, as follows: 

** Madam, the confidence that you have reposed in 
me shail^not be betrayed. But let me entreat you, as 
you value all that makes this life happy, to look well to 
your feelings on this subject, and aerioutily ponder the 
course of your future life, and the prospects of your 
confiding husband. Suffer me to entreat you not to 
allow your mind to be thus drawn aside by the tempter, 
to sacrifice your happiness here, and your well-being 
hereafter. Rely upon my woid, madam, that -if you 
sufier such thoughts as these to occupy your mind, you 
will not only break the heart of your affectionate hus- 
band, but alas ! introduce into this happy family bitter 
pangs, and will destroy every comfort within its circle. 
You will go further still, and bring with all this sorrow, 
the stain of disgrace upon your connections. You 
knew your husband before you entered into any matn> 
monial engagements with him ; you were well acquaii)^ 
ed with his family, his children, his circumstances, and 
all his relations to society. Under all these circum- 
stances and views in relation to this important conneo 
tion, you chose him to be your future companion in life ; 
you promised to be his of your own firce will ; and after 
all this, you seriously vowed before an aU-s^ng Provi- 
dence, to love and obey him — to comfort and cherish 
him in his afflictions. In addition to all this, you came 
into this family with an understanding that you were 
to add your mite in promoting its peace and prosperity. 
Remember, I entreat you, that you are now strongly 
tempted to introduce into the fiimily, and more particu- 
larly into the mind of your dear husband, the very 
afflictions that you vowed before the holy altar to miti- 
gate and assuage. 

" Was it possible, madam, for a lady of your infor- 
mation to bring your mind to believe that you could 
pass from a single life into a matrimonial state without 
a change of feelings, and also of the objects thenceforth 
designed by Providence to claim y^ur particular atten- 
tion 1 Remember that your husband's household affidrs 
now demand your care. I don't wish to say that you 
should have no further regard for your parents, sisters, 
and brothers. I hope, as long as life remains, you will 
cherish a fond affection for them. But I beseech you 
to keep in mind, that you are to leave fiither and 
mother, brothers and sisters, and cleave to your husband, 
and you two are to be one. Now in your new situa- 
tion yotir home and your huahand's home are one, and 
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you tre to preside over it in die capacity of a fidthiiil 
and afibctionate wile. You are to care for him and hia 
children; and you are not at liberty to neglect the least 
of these duties. Now I most earnestly entieat you, by 
all the tender ties that can exist among mortals, to ban- 
ish for eve^ from your mind those thoughts which you 
have dwelt upon this morning. Your health, your hap- 
piness, and the happiness of your husband and family, 
all depend on you. Rally your energies, and go cheer- 
fully to your domestic concerns. Keep an eye to a 
kind Providence, and ask his protecting care, and do all 
in your power to make every thing pleasant and agree- 
able in the family on all occasions.** 

During all this time she gave me strict attention. I 
found that her mind was impressed with the sentiments 
I had uttered. I concluded, alter giving some direc- 
tions relative to her regimen, to leave her to her own 
reflections. I saw her again in a few days, and was 
greatly delighted to discover her apparently cheerful 
and happy, directing her energies to her household con- 
cerns; and I never again heard a murmur of unhappi- 
ness on the above accounts. She and her husband, 
together with his children, appeared to live happfly to- 
gedier. 

But this lady's health declined ; her cough increas- 
ed — the purulent expectoration became more copious — 
night sweats came on, her feet became endemitous, and 
nothing &vorable could be anticipated in her case. A 
few weeks before her death, she asked me what I thought 
of her situation. I hesitated for a moment, which she 
noticed, and said : ** Doctor, don*t hesitate a moment to 
give me your opinion of my real condition." I told 
her that from the symptoms then present, there was 
much reason to fear that her lungs were seriously inva- 
ded by disease, and that after a careliil attention to her 
case, my mind was led to draw an unfavorable conclu- 
sion. 

**l am fully prepared for the event," said she, ''and 
was well satisfied of my situation before. There is, 
(she continued,) Doctor, one subject on my mind that 
I wish to communicate to you before you go. You re- 
member my complaints sometime since. Your kind 
admonitions were of great assistance to me, and I hojiB 
you will be rewarded, sweetly rewarded for them. But 
a merciful Providence saw into the inmost recesses of 
my heart; and rather than this family should be inter- 
rupted in its harmony by my admission into it, he has 
thought proper to remove me and take me to himself. 
And it ii all right I have been made as sensible of 
this as any circumstance could possibly be made to any 
mortal on earth. But O ! Doctor, if I had my time to 
live over again, I would devote it to the welfare of this 
family. That dear girl that I thought was so ugly, and 
inattentive to my comforts, was not the least in fault 
It was myself alone that was to blame. You have seen 
how she sits by the hour and reads the precious Bible 
to me. O ! had I my time to live over again, how I 
would manifest my gratitude to my heavenly Father, 
and seek every occasion to render my dear husband and 
children contented and happy.** 
Vol. II.— 12 



THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 



"Though I walk through the -valley and shadow of death, I 

will fear no evil." 



Mt frighted soul! why lb thy trust 

So feeble in thy God? 
He knows thou ait enshrined in dust, 

7%y Father wields the rod. 
Fear not ! His tender hand shall be 

Thy own unfailing stay; 
His love shall cheer and strengthen thee. 

Through all life's tearful way. 

Hence ! ye dark clouds that vail my sky 

With forms of coming ill ; 
My Rock, my Refuge, ever nigh, 

Will guide, and guard me still ; 
And heavenly hope shall light the path 

My trembling footsteps tread, 
Her peaceful lustre shall illume 

The duelling of the dead. 

T will not fear that shadowy way. 

Though robed in cypress gloom ; 
I will not shrink, for Jesus lay 

Within the silent tomb. 
A flood of glory lies beyond 

Where Death's dark surges roll. 
And there I know the Christian rests. 

And bathes his weary soul. 

I will not fear ! for angels haunt 
This vale we deem so drear; 

And pour their heavenly melody 
Into the dying ear. 

It cannot be a grievous thing 
To yield us to their trust. 

And *mid their gentle music, breathe 



Away this worthless dust 



M. R. K. 



Original. 
SOLITUDE. 

BT JOHir TOSD BRAME. 

HoLB converse with thyself, immortal man ! 
Seek nature's lone retreats, where stillness reigns, 
And where the boist'rous shout of joys or pains. 

That make the earth a bedlam, come not Scan 

The deeds which make up thy life's little span ; 
And view thy silent thought, thy secret hopes, 
And pry into the curtain*d future's scope. 

And wisdom learn, before time's dropping sand 
Shall drop no more ! The sighing of the grove, 
Breeze*shaken, shall thy wanderings reprove; 

The voiceless silence shall a tone assume. 
And call thee back to God, and bid thee rove 
No more; and bird, a6d rill, and fragrant bloom, 

WiUi heavenly wisdom shall thy darken'd mind illume I 
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Origlntl. 

LOGAN, THE MINGO CHIEF. 
I 

BT JOHIT M^JDOKAXD, OF JPOPLAX RIDGE. 

TuE biography of man is always interesting, be- 
cause, like the phases of the moon, he is always 
changing. When we examine the history of the ani- 
mal tribes we find them unchangeable in their habits. 
But man varies according to the circumstances by which 
he is surrounded. 

The newspapers hereabouts have recently awakened 
considerable inquiry concerning the character and death 
of the illustrious Logan, a chief of the Mingo tribe of 
Indians. I have concluded that a sketch of this great 
man's life would be acceptable to your readers. It is 
thought the Ladies' Repository would be the proper 
place to record the character of this brave and highly 
gifled son of Ohio. Believing that the people of the west 
have inflicted wrongs upon the red men, it is but just 
to perpetuate the names of at least some of the highly 
gifted sons of the forest, among whom the name of Lo- 
gan stands pre-eminent. The lamented B. Drake has 
done justice to the shades of Black Hawk and Tecumseh. 
It is my purpose to throw in my humble mite to com- 
memorate the deeds of the brave, the eloqueut Logan. 

By the order of Providence the toils of the ladies are 
confined to the domestic sphere, such as nurturing chil- 
dren, attending to their education, and preparing them 
for the interesting drama which is being enacted on our 
planet The males are exposed to the heat of the sum- 
mer, and the firosts of winter. They fell the trees, 
raise cabins, clear the ground, turn up the furrow, pro- 
vide subsistence, protect the domicil, and defend their 
country from invasion. When danger of any kind is 
present, the brave man instinctively steps iti between 
woman and peril. He would be her sword and buck- 
ler, and defend her at the sacrifice of his life. The fe- 
male heart, being made up of sympathy and gratitude, 
esteems or loves her brave defender. 

The character and acts of Logan are only partiaUy 
known at this distance of time; but in the little which 
has been handed down, he stands unrivaled in the 
lists of savage fame. His dauntless intrepidity in the 
field of battle was only equaled by his hunumity and 
benevolence in peace, and his wisdom and eloquence in 
council. 

Up to the year 1774, the Mingo tribe of Indians had 
their residence on the northwest bank of the river Ohio, 
at a place now known as the Mingo Bottom, three miles 
below where Steubenville has since arisen. There, in 
all probability, was the birth-place of Logan. Since 
the Mingoes retired, or rather were driven from that 
place, they have had no separate existence as a tribe or 
elan. They merged in the neighboring tribes, and lost 
their individuality. Indians who are now sixty, seven- 
ty, or eighty years of age, must, with solemn melan- 
choly, reflect on the rapid innovations made upon them 
by the whites — ^their country wrested from them, and 
occupied by strangers, and they pushed ofi" so fast and 
so frequently that they lost their own identity. Even 
3 



the names of their tribes are lost. If this was only « 
dream, it would be m most painful one; but when all is 
reality, how melancholy must be the reflection to the 
high-Bouled red man, who never brooks degradatioD, 
that he is thrust out from his home and the graves of 
his fathers ! 

"Logan was the son of Shikellemus. For magnan- 
imity in war, and greatness of soul in peace, few in 
any nation ever surpassed him. He took no part in 
the French wars which ended in 1760, except that of 
peace-maker, and was always acknowledged the fnend 
of the white people, until the year 1774, when hit 
brother and several others of hie family were murdered 
in the manner here related. In the spring of 1774 
some Indians robbed the people on the Ohio, who were 
employed in exploring the lands to prepare for settle- 
ment These land-jobbers were alarmed at the hostile 
carriage of the Indians, as they considered it, and col- 
lected at a place called Wheeling Creek, the site on 
which Wheeling is now built, and learning that there 
were two Indians on the river a little above them, one 
Captain Michael Cresup belonging to the exploring 
party, proposed to fall upon and kill them. His advice 
although opposed at first was followed; and a party, 
led by Cresup, proceeded and killed the two Indians. 
The same day, it being reported that some Indians had 
been discovered below Wheeling upon the river, Cres- 
up and his party immediately marched to the place. 
At first they appeared friendly, and suffered the Indi- 
ans to pass by unmolested and seat themselves lower 
down the river, at the mouth of Grave Creek. Cresup 
soon followed, attacked, and killed several of them, 
having one of his own men wounded by the fire of the 
Indians. Here some of the family of Logan were 
slain. The circumstances of the crime were exceed- 
ingly aggravating, inasmuch as the whites pretended 
no provocation by these Indians. 

"Soon afWr this, other monsters in human shape, at 
whose head were Daniel Greathouse and one l^omlin- 
son, committed a horrid murder upon a number of In- 
dians, about thirty miles above Wheeling. Greathouse 
resided about the same place, but on the opposite side 
of the river from the Indian encampment A party 
of thirty-two men was collected for this object, who 
secreted themselves, while Greathouse, under pretense 
of friendship, crossed the river, and visited them to aft- 
certain their strength, which, on counting them, be 
found too numerous for Us force in an open attack. 
These Indians, having heard of the late murder of their 
relations, had determined to be avenged of the whites, 
and Greathouse did not know the danger he was in un- 
til a squaw advised him of it in a friendly caution : * Go 
home! go home!' said she. The sad requital this poor 
woman met with will presently appear. The wretch 
invited the Indians to come over the river and drink 
rum with him. This was a part of his plot to separate 
them that they might be more easily destroyed. The 
opportunity soon offered. A number being collected 
at a tavern in the white settlement, and considerably 
intoxicated, were fallen upon and all murdered except 
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a little girl. Among the murdered wae a brother of 
Logan and his sister, whose delicate situation greatly 
aggravated the horrid crime. The remaining Indians 



on the other side of the river, on the hearing the 
firing, sent off two canoes with armed warriors. As 
they approached the shore, they were fired upon by 
the whites, who lay concealed, awaiting their approach. 
Nothing prevented their taidng deadly aim, and many 
were killed and wounded, and the rest were obliged to 
return. This affair took place May 24, 1774. These 
were the events that led to a horrid Indian war, in 
which many innocent families were sacrificed to sat- 
isfy the vengeance of an incen/Md and injured people. 
The warriors now made ready for open conflict; and 
with Logan at their head, were prepared to meet the 
Big Knives, (as the Viiginians were called, from their 
long swords,) in their own way. 

« *0n the 12th day of July, 1774,' says Mr. With- 
ers, 'as William Robinson, Thomas Hellen, and Cole- 
man Brown were pulling flax in a field opposite the 
mouth of Simpson's Creek, Logan and his party ap- 
proached unperceived, and fired at them. Brown fell 
instantly, perforated by several balls; and Hellen and 
Robinson unscathed, sought safety in flight. Hellen 
being an old man, was soon overtaken and made captive, 
but Robinson with the elasticity of youth ran a consider- 
able distance before he was taken ; and but for an un- 
toward accident might have effected an escape. Be- 
lieving that he was outstripping his pursuers, and anx- 
ious to ascertain the fact, he looked over his shoulder; 
but before he discovered the Indian giving chase he ran 
with such violence against a tree that be fell stuimed 
with the shock and lay powerless and insensible. In 
this situation he was secured with cord, and when re- 
vived was taken back to the place where the Indians 
had Hellen in confinement, and where lay the lifeless 
body of Brown. They then set off to their towns, ta- 
king with them a horse which belonged to Hellen. 

'* ' When they bad approached near enough to be dis- 
tinctly heard, Logan (as is usual with them after a suc- 
cessful scout) gave the scalp halloo, and several w^- 
riors came out to meet them, and conducted the pris- 
oners into the village. Here they passed through the 
accustomed ceremony of running the gauntlet, but with 
far different fortunes. Robinson, having been previ- 
ously instructed by Logan, (who, from the time he made 
him his prisoner, manifested a kindly feeling towards 
him,) made his way, with but little interruption, to the 
council-house; but poor Hellen, from the decrepitude 
of age, and his ignorance of the hd that it was a place 
of refuge, was sadly beaten before he arrived at it ; and 
when he at length came near enough, he was knocked 
down with a war club before he could enter. After he 
had fallen they continued to beat and strike him with 
such unmerciful severity that he would assuredly have 
fiillen a victim to their barbarous usage, but that Rob- 
inson (at some peril for the interference) reached forth 
bis hand and drew him within the sanctuary. When 
he had however recovered from the effects of the vio- 
lent beating which he had received, he was relieved 



from the apprehension of farther sufiSsring by being 
adopted into an Indian family. 

** * A council was next convoked to resolv'e on the fate 
of Robinson, which caused in his breast feelings of the 
most anxious inquietude. Logan assured him that he 
should not be killed; but the council appeared deter- 
mined that he should die, and be was tied to a stake. 
Logan then addressed them, and with much vehemence 
insisted that Robinson should be spared ; and had the 
eloquence displayed on that occasion been less than 
Logan is believed to have possessed, it is by no means 
wonderful that he appeared to Robinson (as he after- 
wards said) the most powerful orator he ever heard. 
But commanding as his eloquence might have been, it 
seems not to have prevailed with the council; for Lo- 
gan had to interpose otherwise than by argument or 
entreaty to succeed in the attainment of his objeoi. 
Enraged at the pertinacity with which the life of Rob- 
inson was sought to be taken, and reckless of the con- 
sequences, he drew his tomahawk from his belt, and 
severing the cords which bound the devoted victim to 
the stake, led him in triumph to the cabin of an old 
squaw, by whom he was immediately adopted. 

" 'After this, so long as Logan remained in the town 
where Robinson was, he was kind and attentive to him. 
Robinson remained with his adopted mother until he 
was redeemed under the treaty concluded at the close 
of the Dunmore campaign.' 

<*The Virginia Legislature was in session, when the 
news of Logan's depredations was received at the seat 
of government Gov. Dunmore iqimediately ordered 
out the militia to the number of three thousand men, 
half of whom, under Col. Andrew Lewis, were ordered 
towards the mouth of the Great Kanawha, while the 
Governor himself with the other half marched to a 
point on the Ohio, to fall upon the Indian towns in the 
absence of the warriors drawn off by the approach of 
the division under Col. Lewis. The Indians met this 
division at a place called Point Pleasant, at the mouth 
of the Great Kanawha, where a very bloody battle en- 
sued. A detachment of three hundred men first fell 
in with them, and were defeated with great slaughter; 
but the other division coming up, the battle was protract- 
ed during the whole day. Never was ground main- 
tained with more obstinacy. Every step was disputed 
until the darkness of night closed in upon the scene. 

"The Indians slowly retreated; and while the Ameri- 
cans were preparing to pursue, an express arrived from 
Gov. Dunmore that he had concluded a treaty with the 
Indian chiefs. In this battle above one hundred and 
forty Americans were killed or wounded. Among the 
slain were Col. Charles Lewis, brother of Andrew, and 
Col. Field. These officers led the first division. Of 
the number of Indians destroyed we are ignorant, 
though very probably they were many, as their num- 
bers were said to have been 1500. 

"It was at the treaty held by Gov. Dunmore, before 
mentioned, with the principal men of the Mingoes, 
Shawnese, and Delawares, that the far-famed speech of 
Logan was delivered — not by himself in person; for 
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although desiiing peace, he would not meet the Amer- 
icans in council, but remained in hia cabin in sullen si- 
lence, until a messenger was sent to him, to know 
whether he would accede to the proposals — on which 
occasion Logan, after shedding many tears for the loss 
of lus friends, made the speech to the messenger, who 
well understood hii language."* 

This messenger was the notorious renegado, Simon 
Girty, who was the principal guide of Got. Dunmore's 
army to the Pickaway town on the Scioto river. Girty 
took with him Simon Kenton, (a name known to fame 
in our border wan,) who had been an inmate at his 
house in Fort Pitt for sometime previous. They went 
to Logan's wigwam, and there delivered their message, 
requesting him to meet Gov. Dunmore at Gamp Char- 
lotte, to treat of peace. He refused ; but said if they 
would remain with him over night he would send his 
answer to Gov. Dunmore in the morning. This pro- 
position being agreed to, in the course of the night he 
impressed his answer on Girty's mind, who immedi- 
ately returned to Camp Charlotte, and delivered Lo- 
gan's speech to the Governor and the Indian chiefs in 
council. This account of the matter I had from Gen. 
Kenton in 1830. The speech was as follows: 

'^I appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered 
Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him no meat — ^if 
ever he came cold and naked, and he clothed him not. 
During the course of the last, long, bloody war, Logan 
remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. 
Such was my love for the whites that my countrymen, 
pointed as they passed, and said, Logan Lb the friend 
of white men. I had even thought to have lived with 
you, but for the injuries of one man. Col. Cresup the 
last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered 
all the relations of Logan — ^not even sparing my wo- 
men and children. There runs not a drop of my blood 
in the veins of any living creature. This called on me 
for revenge. I have sought it — I have killed many — 
I have fully glutted my vengeance. For my country I 
rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not harbor the 
thought that Logan's is the joy of fear. Logan never 
felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save hii life. 
Who is there to mourn for Logan 1 Not one." 

Thus ended those times of calamity commonly called 
Cresup's war.-|- The foregoing sublime address of the 
illustrious Mingo exhibits all the internal evidence of 
its savage paternity ; although it is doubted by some if 
the production is not from one highly skilled in oratory. 

Revenge is probably one of the strongest passions of 
the human heart Where all the aits of civilization 
and Christianity, with its solemn sanctions, operate as 
a check to this passion, we see it burst forth. Perhaps 
it is more difficult to restrain than any other passion of 
the human heart Although men, in a state of civili- 
zation, generally submit their grievances to the arbitra- 
ment of law, yet we find that in many cases it ii with 
the greatest reluctance. When we find ourselves in- 
jured in character, person, or property, what is gener- 
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ally the first impulse 1 Revenge. Such was the im- 
pulse by which Logan acted. He appealed to no um- 
pire to redress his wrongs. He trusted to his tact in 
achieving ways and means for carrying his revenge 
into effect Although he felt the softer sensibilities 
and sympathies of human nature, and wept for the 
death of his friends, yet with the next breath this noble 
savage proudly boasted, " I have killed many — I have 
fully glutted my vengeance!" as much as to say, **! 
have caused the white man to mourn in grief and sor- 
row for the injuries he has heaped upon me. I hare 
not wept alone. My Tengeance has caused aching 
heads and throbbing hearts. My reyenge being satia- 
ted, I am now willing to sheath the scalping knife, 
bury the tomahawk, and live in peace." This is the 
language of nature.* 

From this date (1774) we cannot learn that Logan 
engaged in war. The next official account we have of 
him, he is found performing an act of humanity and 
benevolence, by being the instrument, in the hand of 
Providence, of saving the life of that illustrious pio- 
neer. Gen. Simon Kenton — an account of which can 
be found, beginning at page 230 of the Life of Kenton, 
by the writer of this article. In the year 1778 Gen. 
Kenton being taken captive by the Indians, a grand 
council was convened at Wapatomika (now Zanesville) 
to determine on the life or death of the prisoner. Sev- 
eral chiefs spoke in succession on this important sub- 
ject; and with the greatest apparent deliberation the 
council decided, by an overwhelming majority, on his 
death. After the sentence of this grand court was an- 
nounced, Girty went to Kenton, wept over and em- 
braced him very tenderly, said that he very sincerely 
sympathized in hi» forlorn and unhappy situation, and 
that he had used all the effi)rts in his power to save his 
life, but in vain, for it was now decreed that he must 
die, and he could do no more for him. 

It will be recollected that this was in the year 1778, 
in the midst of the American Revolution. Upper San- 
dusky was then the place where the British paid their 
western Indian allies their annuities ; and as time might 
effect what his eloquence could not, Girty, as a last re- 
sort, persuaded the Indians to convey their prisoner to 
Sandusky, as there would collect vast numbers to re- 
ceive their presents, and the assembled tribes could there 
witness the solemn scene of the death of the prisoner. 

To this proposition the council agreed, and the pris- 
oner was placed in the care of five Indians, who forth- 
with set ofi" for Upper Sandusky. As the Indians pass- 

* This shows how impure and hurtful al^ human passions are, 
and how needful reUglbn is to quench in what are called "gen- 
erous bosoms "the fires of hell; for roTenge is diabolical, and 
has its origin with devils. Place such an one as Logan beside 
the Savior of the world. The former holds the reeking toma> 
hawk in his hand, and exultingly exclaims, *^ I have fully glut- 
ted my vengeance!" "^he latter bows his head in crucifixion, 
crying, " F^ather^ forgive them !" As to the tears of Logan for 
his friends, they were as meritorious as that instinct of the tiger 
which impels it to feed and guard its young. Christian philan- 
thropy Is another thing. It mourns not only for murdered 
friends, Imt it tpeepa and prays for their murderen.—En. 
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ed from Wapatomika to Sandiuky, they went through 
a small Tillage near the Scioto, where resided the cel- 
ebrated chief, Logan. Unlike the rest of his tribe, he 
was humane as he was braye. At his wigwam those 
who had the care of the prisoner remained over night 
During the evening Logan entered into conversation 
with the prisoner. The next morning he told Kenton 
he would detain the party that day, and that he had 
sent two of his young men the night before to Upper 
Sandusky to speak a good word for him. In the 
course of the following evening his young men return- 
ed, and early the ensuing morning the guard set off 
with the prisoner for Upper Sandusky. 

When Kenton*8 party set off from Logan, he kind- 
ly shook hands with the prisoner, but gave no intima-^ 
tion of what might probably be his fato. The party 
went on with Kenton till they came in view of the 
Sandusky town. The Indians, young and old, came 
out to meet and welcome the warriors, and to see the 
prisoner, of whom so much had been said. Heie he 
was not compelled to run the gauntlet, as on former 
occasions. This he considered a good omen. Hope, 
sweet hope, buoys us up to bear the most grievous ca- 
lamities,- though that hope be evanescent as a passing 
meteor. A grand council was immediately convened 
to determine the fate of Kenton. This was the fourth 
council assembled to dispose of his life. 

As soon as this grand court was organized and ready 
to proceed to business, a Canadian Frenchman, by the 
name of Peter Druyer, who was a captain in the Brit- 
ish service, dressed in the gaudy appendages of the 
British uniform, made his appearance in the council. 
Tins Druyer was born at Detroit He was connected 
with the British Indian agent department, and was their 
principal interpreter in settling Indian affairs, which 
made him a man of great consequence among the In- 
dians. It was to this influential man that the good 
chief, Logan, the friend of humanity, sent his young 
men to intercede for the life of Kenton. His selecting 
the agent, who it was most probable could save the life 
of the prisoner, proves his judgment and his knowl- 
edge of the human heart 

As soon as the grand council was organized, Captain 
Druyer requested permission to address them, which 
permission was instantly granted. He began his 
speech by stating that it was well known to be the 
wish and interest of the English that not an American 
should be left alive; that the Americans were the cause 
of the present bloody and distressing war; that neith- 
er peace nor safety could be expected so long as these 
intruders were permitted to live upon the earth-. This 
part of his speech received repeated grunte of appro- 
bation. He next reminded the council that the war to 
be carried on successfully required cunning as well as 
bravery; that the information which could be extorted 
from the prisoner might be of more real benefit, in con- 
ducting the future operations of the war, than would 
be the death of twenty prisoners; that he had no doubt 
but the commanding officer at Detroit could procure in- 
formation from the prisoner that would be of incalcula- 



ble advantage to them in the future progress of the 
war. Under these circumstances he hoped they would 
defer the death of the prisoner till he was taken to De- 
troit and examined by the commanding general, after 
which he could be brought back, and if advisable be 
put to death in any way they might think proper. He 
next noticed that they had had a great deal of trouble 
and fiitigue with the prisoner without being avenged 
upon him; but they had retaken all the horses the 
prisoner had stolen from them, and killed one of his 
comrades, and to insure them something for their 
fatigue and trouble, he would give one hundred dollars 
if they would intrust him with the prisoner to be ta- 
ken to Detroit to be there examined by the English 
general. 

The council, without hesitetion, acceded to Captain 
Druyer's proposition, and theTansom money was paid. 
These arrangemento being concluded. Captain Druyer 
and a principal chief set off with the prisoner for Low- 
er Sandusky. From Lower Sandusky they proceeded 
by water in a canoe to Detroit, where they arrived in a 
few days. Here the prisoner was handed over to the 
commanding officer, and lodged in the fort as a prison- 
er of war. He was now out of danger firom the ca- 
price of the Indians, and was treated with the kind- 
ness due to prisoners of war in civilized countries. The 
British commander gave the Indians some additional 
remuneration for the prisoner, and they returned satis- 
fied to join their countrymen at Wapatomika. 

Thus was Logan the instrument in the hands of 
Providence of saving, for future usefulness, the life of 
the prince of pioneers, Gen. Simon Kenton. Their 
bodies contained congenial souls. They were both 
thunderbolte in war. Both were humane and benevo- 
lent Their hospitality was only circumscribed by 
their means to relieve the wante and distresses of their 
fellow men. Both were illiterete sons of nature. 
Their greatness and elevation of soul were not acquired 
in the schools of art To the God of nature and of 
grace alone were they indebted for their excellences. 
In one particular the Mingo had the advantage over the 
pioneer. The high-souled Logan could pour forth a 
melting, a sublime, a thrilling eloquence which charmed 
the hearer, whilst the heroic Kenton had no skill to 
play the orator. The names and actions of these two 
lofly, dauntless spirite will live in the memory of the 
west as long as the Ohio and Mississippi roll their wa- 
ters to the ocean.* 

Although Captain Peter Druyer was the acting and 
immediate agent in saving the life of Kenton, the mas- 
ter spirit, the genius of Logan, gave direction and im- 
pulse to the machinery which eventually snatohed him 
from a cruel and painful death. This is the last offi- 
cial account we have of the doings of the Mingo chief. 

It appears from Logan*s account of himself that he was 
an isolated being in the world, without children or kin- 
dred to soothe him in his declining years. Tradition says 

^ General Simon Kenton recently died, a Christian, and a 
member of -the Methodist Episcopal Church.— Ed. 
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thmt a gloomy meltncholy took ppwe ori on of his once 
vigorous mind, when be reflected that there wero none 
to mown for or sympathize with him in his misfor- 
tones or distresses, or even to lament his death. Un- 
der such an exquisite sense of loneliness, to drive off 
melancholy in his latter days he became careless of his 
former fame, and indulged in the baneful practice of 
intempecanoe to such a degree as to nearly obliterate 
all evidence of his former greatness. It is melancholy 
and heart-rending to behold so many of our highly 
giAed, debased and ruined by ^e use of aident spirits. 
And what is much to be lamented is, that this vice is 
most prevalent among those of an exquisite sensibility, 
whos^souls appear to abound in human kindness, and 
whose social, warm hearts impel them to rejoice with 
those that rejoice. Thus their social virtues, their ac- 
commodating, kindly feelings lead them in the way of 
temptation. 

The last account tradition gives of the distinguished 
Logan, is that he was murdered in a drunken frolic, 
while on his return from Detroit to his house on the 
Scioto. No one knows where repose the bones of the 
illustrious Mingo, whose march **in peace vras like the 
breath of spring, and in war like the mountain storm." 

The foregoing narrative is respectfully inscribed to 
the ladies of Ohio for their amusement and instruction. 
The aim of the writer was to point out the virtues, the 
vices, the perils, the sufferings, and the magnanimity 
of one of the heroes of other days, a native son of 
Ohio. Should his humble lucubrations call forth their 
sympathy, for the calamities, errors, and sufferings of 
the brave, and turn their charitable attention to the rem- 
nant of our aboriginal tribes, the writer will feel amply 
compensated for his labor. 



THE WINTER NOSEGAY. 
BT MRS. L. H. sieouRirir. 

Flowxrs ! fresh flowers, with your fragrance free. 
Have you come in your queenly robes to me? 
Me have you sought from your far retreat. 
With your greeting lips and your dewy feet. 
And the upward glance of your radiant eye, 
Like angel-gucsts from a purer sky 1 

But where did ye hide when the frost drew near, 
And your many sistera were blanched with fear? 
Where did ye hide? with a blush as bright 
As ye wore amid Eden's vales of light, 
Ere the wile of the tempter its bliss had shamed. 
Or the terrible sword o'er its gateway flamed. 

Flowers, sweet flowers, with your words of cheer. 
Thanks to the friend who hath sent you here ; 
For this may her blossoms of varied dye 
Be the fairest and firet 'neath a vernal sky. 
And she be led, by their whisper'd lore^ 
To the love of that land where they fode no more. 
2 
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A PARODY. 

Ma. Haklxhb,— Supposing thai one of the prineipal objects 
of tlie RepoBitoiy is so to operate upon the minds of the female 
portion of society as to enlist their influence in opposition to 
any thing In the habits or principles of the other sex, incom- 
patible with correa taste, generous sentiments, sound morals, 
or Christian piety, I have thought that the following adsmpora- 
neou$ efi\ision might not be deemed altogether inappropriate to 
its pages; and, with this view, it is respectAilIy placed at your 
disposal. I will only add, that though the fnanner of it, in pla- 
ces, may appear to be somewhat playful and satirical, it is in- 
tended, in all sober seriousness, noi merely to amuse, but to 
contribute (however little) to the edification of the reader. 

TBI COXCOXB. 

Had I subdued my country's foes. 
Or could all nature's secrets scan, 

I must be measur'd by my clothes — 
It is the finely makes the man. 

THS XISER. 

Could I to all give balmy health. 
And lengthen out their earthly span, 

I must be measur'd by my wealth — 
It is the gold that makes the man. 

TBK LIBIBTIiri. 

What though with Howard I should go. 

Where'er man pines in miseiy wan. 
And thence expel the voice of woe— 

*Tis rum and riot make the man. 
TBI nxisT. 
Let fools and children — ^for 'tis meet — 

Believe the Bible, if they can; 
To sneer, and call it all a cheat — 

*Tis this, as /think, makes the man. 

TBI ATBSIST. 

What though your priests and men of lore 
Behold in all things Wisdom's plan ; 

To scout a God, and chance adore — 
'Tis surely ifus that makes the man. 

TBE CBRISTIAN. 

'TIS not the coxcomb's dainty dress, 

Nor yet the miser's heaps of gold. 
The shameless libertine far less, 

Doth man*8 true dignity unfold ; 
Still less than these the deist proud. 

And least of all the atheist clan — 
God from above proclaims aloud, 

*Tis FAiTB TV Cbrist that makes the man. 

J. 8. T. 



THE MILLENIUM. 

Pass on — ^relentless yean! Ye bring 

Nearer the golden age of time — 
When man, no more an abject thing. 
Shall from the sleep of ages spring. 
With new-bom life, and proudly fling 

Aside his bondage and his crime. 
And rising in his manhood, be 
What God designed him— purs Airn 
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Tini HuTOBT Wf-CHKiaTiAHiTYj/rotn the Birth <if Christ 
to the Abolition <f Paganim in thg Roman Empire. By Rev. 
B. B. Batman. With a Prtfact and N^oteOf by James Mur- 
dochf D. D. NevD York : Harper ^ Bro/Aers.— This i» not a 
history of the Tisible Church, only u the Tialble Church may 
historically, philoeophically, and politically stand connected 
with naked Christianity. It is not intended to trace the open 
orgeuUzoHons of ChrisUanity, but "its influence on the history 
of man, and its relation to human happiness and social improye- 
menu" 

Milman Is a well known and a most engaging writer. This 
may probably prove to be his great work^ the fairest monument 
of his erudition. For his own sake and the public's sake it 
were better that his " History " had been composed in the spirit 
of a pure evangelism— with a more rigid regard to the just prin- 
ciples of Biblical interpretation. His first work, though pos- 
sessing many historical excellences, created suspicions in the 
public mind which this history will not tend to allay, but con- 
firm. His edition of Gibbon with notes is valuable, and may 
be read with comparative safety. But it is grievouJB to find that 
in the present work there are views taken of certain portions 
of Scripture, which are nearly in harmony with the school of 
Oesenius, and subversive pf the plainest truths of the Bible. 
Let the reader be cautious in her progress through this volume 
to select the precious from the vile ; its historical statements, 
from those comments on the sacred text which are rationalistic, 
and tend to corrupt the pure Word of God. 

Labor. A. Baccalaureate Address delivered be/ore tile Se- 
nior ClasSf Dickinson College, July 7, 1841. By John JWClin. 
tock, A. M., Professor ^f Greek and Latin Languages.— This 
Is an execllent production. It argu^ and urges the importance 
of diligence in the cultivation of mind, and in all mental en- 
terprise. It insists that eminent usefulness must be the result 
of vigorous and unremitting effartr— thu brilliant genius is 
nought, unless it be trained by close application to yean of 
toil. The doctrine is true, toto ealo. We would not even 
allow the usual exceptions incases like Shakspeare: for 
although there may be indications of mitive genius in some in- 
stances of an indolent course of life, there is no large amount 
of rich and wholesome fruit produced by minds subjected to 
such abuse. Even Shakspeare must have been a working 
mind. 

The author of this address wields a vigorous pen. He is re- 
markable for original and sound views, which are expressed in 
very forcible language; and we read his productions with no 
ordinary pleasure. This Address should have been served up 
to the public in another form ; like that of " The Witnessing 
Church," by Lane and Sandford. Its dress might yet be chang- 
ed to advantage, so as to be welcomed to the drawing-room, 
amongst the ladies' Annuals. We extract the following : 

*' You are in the midst of an ever-working universe. Is it 
necessary to tell you that you cannot form an exception to the 
general activity f That as you have the power to work, and 
feel the command of your nature urging you to work, so you 
must work, or pay the penalty of your disobedience f It is ne- 
cessary thai you should be told all this, and that the lesson 
should be graven on your hearts by frequent repetition; for, 
afier all, though the word of Ood, and his Spirit within us, and 
the multiplied voices of nature around us, all call upon us to 
fulfill our high destinies by constant activity and untiring labor, 
our degenerate hearts tend strongly to indolence, and our slug- 
gish spirits fall in love with ease. * ♦ * » 

** To point out the way of success in life, is no easy task. I 
cannot pretend to lay open any path which will lead unerringly 
to the goal ; to offer any plan of life whose issue must be suc- 
cess. But the easier duty is before me, of telling you that you 
can travel in none of the beaten ways of the world, nor carve 
out any new road for yourselves, without labor. If I cannot 
assure you of success, even with the most faithful effort, I can 
foretell your failure without it. It does not need the prophet's 
eaglo vision to penetrate thus far into the cloudy future ; feeble 
as Is the light which experience throws upon man's dim and 



perilous way, it Is strong enough for this. I sympathise with 
the poet's exclamation— 

*0 what a glorious animal were man 
Knew he but his own powers, and knowing, gave them 
Room for their growth and spread :' 

but let those powers be what they may, thoy will not only re- 
main without fruit, but wither and decay, unless kept alive and 
vigorous by exercise. The sinew and muscle of the mind, like 
those of the body, may be strengthened by activity or enervsc 
ted by repose. But until you make the experiment of action, 
and put yourself to the test of toil, you know not what stuff 
you are made of, mr what faculties you possess. Do you wish 
to know what you are ? Act, and you shall find out. Slumber, 
and you shall never know. In action alone does a man's na> 
ture project itself into a living, tangible, Intelligible reality ; 
in action alone is his true character unfolded. * * « 
" There are many young persons of romanUc temperament 
that look forward to the attainment of the highest ends of hu- 
man life without dreaming of the price that must be paid foi 
them. They are for ever building castles in the air. The fu- 
tura is their dreamy home. Their imagination is more potent 
than Aladdin's lamp. They dwell in cloud-land and fill it with 
their own g(Mgeous creations. To their ardent spirits, time and 
distance are nothing ; they pass through space with fairy speed, 
and bear down barriers with a giant's arm. Alas! that they 
should wake from these enchantments, and say, <Lol it was 
but a dream ! ' " 

Thb ENdviRBB. Containing a series qf Letters to Profes- 
sing Christians. By Edward C. De/avan.—Thie Is the firtt 
number of a new periodical in quarto form ; published at Alba- 
ny, N..Y., by the editor. It will be devoted to the discussion 
of the question, "What kind of wine is proper to be used at 
the Lord's supper 1'' The first number Is sufficiently rich in 
information to excite the deepest interest. It gathers facts 
from sources near and remote— from the usages and testimony 
of Jews and Gentiles, which are of great moment to the Chris- 
tiaiv^world, and which go to show that the question, " What 
kind f^ wiTte 7" tec, may well be proposed for the consideration 
of the Church. 

Mr. Delavan, if any one, is worthy to be heard on this sub- 
ject, or on any other connected with temperance. He has done 
more for the holy cause than any other man in America, or in 
the world. It is said that he has freely contributed some sev- 
enty thousand dollars out of his own estate to promote the re- 
|fonn, extending his beneficence to Europe for that purpose. 

He does not propose to ri^eet wine from the eucharist He 
only contends for such wine as the Jews are said to set forth at 
the passover, vis., "the unfermented juice of the grape.'* 
Whether he shall accomplish his aim or not, two things are 
quite ceruin. First: The wine now commonly used at the 
eucharist is in part whisky, or some other ardent spirits, dis- 
guised by admixtures impure and villanous. Second: Our 
worst reformed drunkards cannot partake of the eucharist in 
this sort, without the utmost danger; they themselves testifying 
that a sip of the cup awakens "the tiger" In them. In these 
circumstances it is a question with us if we ought not to triumph 
over Mr. Delavan in argument, or fall in with his proposition. 
The first will not be so easy as the last, by several days* toil. 

N. B. Several Methodist, Presbyterian, and perhaps other 
churches in this city, now use exclusively, unfermented wine. 

Facts in Mbsmxbism, wilh Reasons for. a Dispassionats 
Inquiry into it. By Rev. Chauncey Hare Tlownshend, A. M., 
late qf Trinity Hall, Cambridge. New York : Harper and 
Bri^hers. — Mesmerism is more commonly known under the 
name of Animal Magnetism. It has at various periods during 
the present century engrossed much attention, especially in 
Germany, that land of wonders, where credulity and scepti- 
cism go hand in tiand— where sober truth is too often scorned, 
and the wildest fancies are received as sacred verities. The 
following contents of Mr. Townshend's book will Inform our 
readers as to his plan and aim. 

** Review of the Causes that have made Mesmerism unpopu- 
lar, and which render it a Subjea difficult to be treated. 
Mesmeric Somnambulism, or, more properly, Sleepwaking. 

9 
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Showing the Glaimi of Mesmeric SleepwalciYigto be coiwidered 
ft pecaliar Condition of Man. Showing certain of the physical 
and metaphysical Conditions of Mesmeric Sleepwaking. Con- 
formity of Mesmerism with our general Experience. On the 
Mesmeric Consciousness. On Mesmeric Sensation. On the 
Medium of Mesmeric Sensation. The Mesmwic Medium. 
Testimony of A. Yandeyyver, M. Van Owenhuysen, Dr. Fois- 

sac, Viscount N f Baron de Carlowiz, A Friend, Dr. Wild, 

Professor Agassis, Dr. Filippi, Signor Ranieri." 

For ouiselTee we haye none, not the least respect for Mes- 
merism, nor for those who go about to practice it. Some, like 
Mr. Townshend, may good naturedly form favorable opinions of 
both, but we haye more esteem for their honesty than for their 
judgment. Our opinion has not been made up without exami- 
nation. But every step of the examination confirmed us in the 
belief that this "science,'^ as it is called, is a dishonest impos- 
ture. This is no reason why those who wish should not read 
the book before us. 

Skbtch op ▲ Sbrmon, delivered before the North Carolina 
Bible Society t at its Ariniversary, in the City i^ JRaleigh, on 
Sunday J thelithof December, 1841 . By Charles M. P. Deema, 
Agent qf the American Bible Society — We have had time only 
to glance at this sermon. Judging from some paragraphs, it 
treats forcibly and eloquently of the unspeakable value of 
God's Revelatton, presetting it as living light, as growing 
eeed, and ss pow^ul in its influence over sin and sinners. 
The following extract will be acceptable to the reader. 

"The preaching (rf" 'the word of God,' how powerful it has 
been ! Before it the bold face has blanched and the stout heart 
quailed. The proud boast of the wicked has been silenced, the 
mocklngs of the fool have been hushed. The lion and the tiger 
have been tamed, and the heart of the lamb has been made 
powerful for good. The torrent tntellea which wss devastating 
whole regions of mind has been turned into the channels of be- 
neficence, and the powers that stagnated in indolence have 
been sent forth to irrigate the weste and weary land. It has 
thrown open the prison doors and set the captive free. It has 
poured light in upon the depths of darkness. It has gone into 
the midst of eommnnities, and under its influence, the ignorant 
have become wise, the churl liberal, the spendthrift economi- 
cal, the vulgar refined, and the sinner a saint. Like oil it has 
allayed the tumultuous waves of strife. It has dashed down 
misrule, trsmpled upon anarchy, and lifted up the comely form 
of fainting order. It has extended the sceptre ol mercy, and 
arranged the scales of justice. It has reformed the laws and^ 
their executor. As the word of God has been spoken out by 
the lips of truth, empires have been convulsed, crowns have 
fallen, and kingdoms have passed away. Its coneolatione have 
been as powerful as its reformatory energy. The widow and 
orphan have had their hearts to leap within them, and the faint- 
ing traveler over earth's desert hss felt the gift of new life as 
this Word of Power has called him to the waters. Its power 
has disrobed death of its terrors and deprived the grave of its 
victory ; and the weak child and feeble woman have calmly 
walked down to their resting-place with a holy smile on their 
countenances.'' 

Sbcomd Amhual RxPOftT qf the Foreign Evangelical Socie- 
ty ; preeented at the AnnucU Meeting, held in the Mercer-eheet 
Churchf New York, on Tuesday Evening, May 11, 1841.— This 
Report glances at the moral and religious sutes of Papal and 
anti-Papal Europe. It speaks of Northern Europe as present- 
ing some encouraging tokens of moral improvement and re- 
turning life. Evangelical ministers and Christians are increas- 
ing, and there are hopeful signs of revival. Southern Europe 
contains a Catholic population of one hundred millions, and 
an anti-Catholic population of only thirteen millions. In re- 
gard to the prospects of Southern Europe, the following thoughts 
selected from the Report are of great and encouraging interest : 

**But we meet here a still more important inquiry than that 
which respects the origin of this ecclesiastical division of the 
nations of Europe. It is this ; are the delusions of the Papacy 
never to be removed from this interesting portion of the world ? 
The elements which shall compose the answer, are probably 
to be found in prophecies and in the 'signs of the times.' 
8 



When we look at the prophetic page, which evidently refen to 
scenes not yet witnessed, we are induced to believe, that the 
day cannot be far distant when what is called the Man of Sin, 
that power which exalteth itself against God, and sitleth in 
God's temple, as If it were God, will be destroyed by the sword 
of the Spirit, and the brightness of His coming, whose right it 
is to reign, and to whom the kingdom and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven will be given. Another as- 
pect of this question is seen in those incipient movements 
which are now witnessed in southern Europe, and which are 
different from any ever made on that field ; and which, while 
they avoid the political alliances that characterized the Refor- 
mation, are only the more potent in their independence. The 
single fact that the Bible has never been extensively read by 
the inhabitants of southern Europe, and is now rapidly intro- 
duced, is to him that knows the power of the Bible, a pledge 
given by the providence of God, that the day of redemption is 
approaching. 

" And none can doubt that it is our duty, as It Is our privilege, 
to concur with all that are laboring to bring about this glorious 
event. From our hearts we exclaim. Even so, come Lord Je^ 
sus, come quickly." 

No document in the form of a report has recently fallen into 
our hands, which contains more valuable and interesting mat* 
ter than that of the "Foreign Evangelical Society." 

Pocahontas, and other Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey, 
New York : Harper 4' Brothers. — Mrs. Sigoumey has earned 
a fair fome among her contemporaries. Her productions, how- 
ever, have hitherto seemed to l>e of an Impulsive character. 
She has written much, impromptu, but many of her fugitive 
pieces were stamped with unequivocal marks of poetic geniuM. 
The work before us conuins one poem, Pocahontas, of twenty 
12mo. pages, with explanatory notes. Its theme is ihe/acts 
which history has transmitted to us concerning the savage prin- 
cess whom it commemorates, helped out by the (ancy sketches 
of a fruitful, but chastened Imagination. The work contains 
in addition to this respectable epic, more than one hundred 
brief effusions, several of them among her best productions. 
" The Winter Nosegay " is a specimen. 
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Fbmalb Collboiatb Institutb. Catalogue qf the Corpo- 
ration, fhculty, Students; and Laws qf the Institute. Buck- 
ingham county, Virginia.— Th\a Is, In our opinion, a model in- 
stitution for young ladies. It is what its name imports, a col- 
lege for females. The Collegiate Department has first, second, 
junior and senior classes, and the courae of study Is as thorough- 
ly classical and scientific as that of most American univeraities. 
Its regulations for mental toil and moral discipline ara excel- 
lent, and it is under the supervision of the following able 
Faculty : Rev. Perlee B. Wilber, A. M., President and Profes- 
sor of Natural Science, Belles Lettres, and Ancient Languages. 
Rev. George W. Blain, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Moral Science. Mra. Mary C. Wilber, Governess, and Precep- 
tress in the Ornamental Branches. Miss Sarah A. Heustis, 
Assistant Governess, and Preceptress in the English Depart- 
ment. Miss Samantha Brightman, Assistant Governess, and 
Assistant Classical Teacher. Miss Mary E. Bailey, Preceptress 
in Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

To CoREBSPOMDBMTs.— Many of our correspondents decline 
giving us their names. In such cases, if we publish their pro- 
ductions, we cannot give them as original. That word pledges 
what we cannot be responsible for before the public. We have 
already said that the names of our correspondents will not be 
divulged without their consent. Indeed, hereafter we shall 
not give the names of correspondents unless they may have 
already acquired some notoriety as writers. Those who are 
"unknown to fame" will in this manner, if at all, acquire 
reputation. Let them write on, till like the "Great Un- 
known," the world shall long to find them out. "Patience" 
should be their motto, and if they cannot adopt It, there Is no 
great hope concerning them. 
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THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 

<8SB BNOKAVUfa.) 

MoviTT VEHXoir is situated on the west bank of 
the Potomac river, in Virginia, about seven miles 
below Alexandria, and seventeen miles below Wash- 
ington City. The plantation is large, but the view of 
it firom the river is confined. The bank rises too ab- 
ruptly to admit of an extended prospect The fam- 
ily residence is in fair view of the traveler as he passes 
on the river. It is a large plain building, with scarcely 
any pretensions to architectural ornament or magnifi- 
cence. It is accommodated, rather than graced with a 
piazza of its own full two stories height, whose plain 
columns indicate that this appendage is strictly for com- 
fort and not for show. The grounds around present a 
very pleasing 'sspect, ornamented as they are with 
grass, trees, and shrubbery. Yet they do not impress 
the spectator with the idea of special pains, or skill, or 
taste, on the part of the occupant of the estate. The 
fbUowing sketch, copied from a description which now 
lies before us, will give the reader a correct idea of the 
appearance of these grounds, and of the tomb of 
Washington : 

<«l*he vault in which the ashes of Washington re« 
pose, is at the distance of, perhaps, thirty rods from the 
house, immediately upon the bank of the river. A 
more romantic and picturesque site for a tomb can 
scarcely be imagined. Between it and the Potomac is 
a curtain of forest-trees, covering the steep declivity to 
the water's edge, breaking the glare of the prospect, 
and yet afibrding glimpses of the river, where the fo- 
liage Lb thickest The tomb is surrounded by several 
large native oaks, which are venerable by their yeare, 
and which annually strew the sepulchre with autumnal 
leaves, furnishing the most appropriate drapery for the 
place, and giving a still deeper impression to the me- 
menio mori. Interspersed among the oaks, and over- 
hanging the tomb, is a copse of red cedar, whose ever- 
green boughs present a fine contrsst to the hoary and 
leafless branches of the oak; and while the deciduous 
foliage of the latter indicates the decay of the body, the 
eternal verdure of the former furnishes a fitting emblem 
of the immortal spirit The sacred and symbolic castia 
was familiar to Washington, and, perhaps, led to the 
selection of a spot where the evergreen flourished. 

** One of the most interesting a^ociations with the 
tomb of Washington, is Lafayette's visit to it, as rela- 
ted by LevaBseur: 

"* After a voyage of two hours, the guns of Fort 
Washington announced that we were approaching the 
last abode of the father of his country. At this solemn 
signal, to which the military band accompanying us 
responded by plaintive strains, we went on deck, and 
the venerable soil of Mount Vemofi was before us. At 
Vol. n.-13 



this view, an involuntary and spontaneous movement 
made us kneel. We landed in boats, and trod upon the 
ground so ofren trod by the feet of Washington. A 
carriage received General Lafayette; and the other vis- 
itors silently ascended the precipitous path which con- 
ducted to the solitary habitation of Mount Vernon. In 
re-entering beneath this hospitable roof, which had shel- 
tered him when the reign of terror tore him violently 
from his country and family, George Lafayette felt his 
heart sink within him, at no more finding him whose 
paternal care had softened his misfortunes; while his 
father sought with emotion for every thing which re- 
minded him of the companion of his glorious toils. 

<* * Three nephews of General Washington took La- 
fayette, his son, and myself, to conduct us to the tomb 
of their uncle: our numerous companions remained in 
the house. In a few minutes the cannon, thundering 
anew, announced that Lafayette rendered homage to 
the ashes of Washington. Simple and modest as he 
was during life, the tomb of the citizen hero is scarcely 
perceived among the sombre cypresses by which it is 
surrounded. A vault, slightly elevated and dodded 
a wooden door without inscriptions — some widi- 
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ered and green garlands, indicate to the traveler who 
visits the spot, where rest in peace the puissant arms 
which broke the chains of his country. As we ap- 
proached, the door was opened. Lafayette descended 
alone into the vault, and a few minutes after re-ap- 
peared, with his eyes overflowing with tears. He took 
his son and me by the hand, and led us into the tomb, 
where, by a sign, he indicated the coffin. We knelt 
reverentially, and rising, threw ourselves into the arms 
of Lafayette, and mingled our tears with his.' " 

It has been urged by many admirers of the immortal 
Washington, that the Mount Vernon estate ought to 
be purchased by the government, and brought into a 
form of perfect order, and of high and elegant improve- 
ment To the purchase there can be no objection, un- 
less it be on political grounds. But we do not think it 
would be in good taste to remodel the improvements, 
and blot out the traces which it bears of the private life 
and domestic walks of the father of his country. If 
any thing be desirable, it is to see fifty or one hundred 
acres, surrounding the domicil of the hero, inclosed by 
an iron fence, so fashioned that it will guard these 
walks. But let the improvements be preserved in their 
original form. Public monuments can be erected else- 
where, to attest a nation's gratitude, and perpetuate the 
fame of him whom the nation delights to honor. But 
let the remains of Washington repose in that rustic 
vault, re-edified, when necessary, in its present form, 
as long as the republic endures. It will be a rebuke 
to the pride of the world, and thus will he, being dead, 
'still speak. 
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RsLiGioir carries her own bliss with her. There 
are flowers enough in all her paths to attract and reward 
the traveler. Were there no world of light to which 
the heaven-bom pilgrim tends, wisdom would still point 
with undeviating index to religion*s ways of pleasant- 
ness — ^to religion's paths of peace. There are no hills 
like the hills of Zion ; there are no songs like the songs 
of Israel; there are no joys like the joys of the re- 
deemed. How great is the happiness of the Christian ! 
This is seen even in his trains of thought " I medi- 
tate," says the Psalmist, <'on all thy works: I muse on 
the work of thy hands.'* 

Religion attracts her wearies into the aubUmest walks 
of external nature. There can be no theology without 
philosophy. I do not mean to be understood that the 
Christian must have a library and a telescope, and an 
herbarium and a laboratory ; that he must be confined 
to the study ; that he must spend his days in experi- 
ments, and his nights amid books. There is an arti- 
ficial philosophy and a natural philosophy. The one 
traces the laws by which the world is governed, the 
other surveys the world itself; the former busies itself 
with explanations, the other with facts ; one is intellec- 
tual drudgery, the other mental pleasure. The mere 
philosopher concerns himself with the former, the mere 
Christian may enjoy the latter. The courtier in Shak- 
speare asks the shepherd : " Have you studied natural 
philosophy 1" ** O yes," says the shepherd, " my phi- 
losophy is all natural. I know it is the property of 
water to wet, and of fire to bum — that good pasture 
makes fiit sheep; that he that lacks money, means, and 
* content, lacks three good things." This affords an 
amusing illustration of the foregoing remark. Have 
you never reflected, gentle reader, how slight was the 
diflerence between the peasant and the sage ; that the 
great field of important facts lies open to both ; that the 
one contents himself with isolated troths, the other gen- 
eralizes ? 

Having premised thus much, we return to our propo- 
sition, that there can be no true theology without phi- 
losophy — and proceed to observe, that God is the Alpha 
and Omega of all theology. His attributes are natural 
and moraL Power and wisdom are the chief of the 
former; justice and mercy the foundations of the latter. 
Can Almighty power and wisdom be learned as a lesson 
in the spelUng book? To be understood they must be 
illustrated. It need scarcely be said that words are arbi- 
trary sounds — that they must be associated with the 
ideas they are intended to convey, or they are destitute 
of meaning. Does a father wish to teach his son the 
meaning of human power? He takes him where he 
may witness its operations — perchance he takes him to 
the blacksmith-shop, and while he shows him the turm 
of the artizan raising the ponderous hammer, and bring- 
ing it down upon the anvil, and by repeated strokes 
2 



causing the shapeless iron to assume the form which 
he designs — he says, that is human power. Or he 
points him to the majestic city raising a thousand spires 
to the sun, and says, '< Mark these streets, these walls, 
these cathedrals, these towers — ^they are the results of 
human power." Does he wish to teach him human 
wisdom? He may point to the philosopher calculating 
the eclipses and stations of the heavenly bodies for far 
distant years, and to the accuracy of a moment, and 
say, this is human wisdom. Or perhaps he takes him 
to observe the steamer, with her proud pendant floating 
in the breeze, fireighted with the merchandise of a city 
and the population of a territory; yet bufifeting the 
winds and surmounting the billows, and progressing to 
its destined port with unerring prow ! and explaining 
to him the machinery by which the results are accom- 
plished, he says, this is human wisdom. Thus would 
a father teach his son God*s power. Let him take him 
out in the freshness of the morning, and open his eye 
upon the sun issuing from the chambers of the east to 
spread light upon the mountains; or let him lead him 
to the contemplation of the midnight heavens, and show 
him the Most High walking among the stars as a shep- 
herd among his flocks. Would you learn what is 
meant by Divine wisdom ? Go view the ordinances of 
heaven— -or look into your own wonderfully and fear- 
fully made frame. Would you learn lessons of Di- 
vine goodness ? Go to the green of earth, or the fref^- 
ness of ocean; to the beauties of spring, the glories 
of summer, the fruits of autumn, the fetters of winter; 
to the gentle dew that distills upon the tender grass ; 
to the refreshing showera, and revolving seasons, filling 
the earth with joy and gladness. Would you know 
God's providential care? "Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow: they toil not, neither do they 
spin, yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these." ** Behold the fowls of the air; they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into bams, yet 
your heavenly father feedeth them." 

Nature cannot lead us to God without Revelation. 
The condition of the heathen worid teaches this. Yet 
Revelation does not attempt to lead us to God, but 
through the medium of nature. She points to the 
works of God at her very portals. She opens the way 
for her glorious troths through the heavens and the 
earth. Her Jirst page describes the creation. She 
shows us light issuing from the Creator's fiat — the fir- 
mament stretching itself out in the midst of the waters — 
the seas gathering together to their appointed places, and 
the dry land rising at the Creator's bidding — ^the earth 
bringing forth grass, the herb yielding seed, the tree 
shedding frait — the lights taking their appointed sta- 
tions in the firmament — the froitful waters bringing 
forth abundantly — the moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly in air. Then she presents the 
earth bringing forth living creatures, cattle, and creep- 
ing things, and beasts of the earth, after his kind. Fi- 
nally she shows man coming forth from the hand of 
God — ^in his image, after his likeness, invested with do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and the fowl of the air, 
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and over the cattle, and over all the earth. The work 
is finished, and the universal approbation pronounced, 
and the general blessing sent down ; the morning stars 
aing together, and the sons of God shout for joy. 

By referring to this grand and beautiful universe, 
she impresses us with a sense of the majesty and glory 
of that God whose words she is about to utter. Thus 
does she prepare us to listen with awe and reverence. 
She does not pretend to teach us philosophy ; but in 
teaching us religion, she leads us through all its paths. 
Can any one read this chapter without taking a jaunt 
into the fields of astronomy, geology, natural history, 
chemistry, and 'botany? 

Nor is it only at the commencement that Revelation 
calls us to the contemplation of the vrorka of God ; but 
as she progresses in disclosing her heavenly lessons, 
the "range of the mountain is her path, and she search- 
es after every green thing'* for illustrations. She leads 
us through the vegetable world from the cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyssop that springs by the wall ; from the 
ant that provides her meat in the summer, to behemoth 
the chief of the ways of God, trusting to draw up Jor- 
dan into his mouth ; pointing as she passes, to the wild 
goats of the rock, the wild ass of the mountains, the 
unicorn with his strength, the war-horse whose neck is 
clothed with thunder, the peacock with hii goodly 
wings, the ostrich with his feathers, the hawk stretch- 
ing her wings to the south, the eagle making her nest 
on high. 

The prophets are generally poets of the highest order. 
As the profoundest philosophy of ancient Rome and 
Greece lighted her taper at Israefs altar, so the sweetest 
strains of the Pagan Muse were swept from harps attun- 
ed on Zion's hill. Mark how the prophet's soul pushes 
its way through the most majestic scenes, gathering 
metaphors of the sublimest cast as she passes : " Who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance ? Be- 
hold the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and counted 
as the small dust of the balance : behold, he taketh up 
the isles as a very little thing." ** It is He that sitteth 
upon the circles of the earth, and the inhabitants there- 
of are as grasshoppers ; that stretcheth out the heav- 
ens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to 
dwell in." 

The religious meditations of the patriarchs and apos- 
tles were associated with the scenes of nature. Abra- 
ham called on the name of the Lord, the everlasting 
God, amid his flocks and herds, in the' plains or on the 
mountains, or in groves which he had planted. Isaac 
was in the habit of walking forth at eventide, to medi- 
tate in the field ; and Jacob learned to worship leaning 
upon the top of his staff. 

Religion conducts us not merely into the field of ex- 
iemalf but into the depths of internal nature. The 
world has been endeavoring by its own observations 
and reflections to learn the human soul. But though 
capable of penetrating into every thing else, the intel- 



lect is incapable of searching out itself No system of 
metaphysics has been devised which men can agree to 
call truth. Yet there are metaphysidans — ^profound 
ones too~-and they are to be found among those who 
have never read a systematic work on mental philoso- 
phy. They have learned the laws of the human spirit 
from the teachings of its Maker; they have studied the 
Bible, and it has led them through all the chambers of 
the soul. True, there is no system of metaphysics in 
the Bible — God makes no systems. He made the Bible 
as he made nature. He threw truths, mental, moral, 
and natural, irregularly in the Bible, as he scattered 
trees and shrubs and flowers over the face of nature. 
Here in the Bible is metaphysics, and it may be system* 
atized. Let a man sit down and take for granted all 
that the Bible asserts or assumes in relation to the hu- 
man mind and heart, and he will have a perfect and un- 
exceptionable system of metaphysics. Hence it is that 
the apostle James compares the Bible to a mirror. As 
we turn over its pages it \m perpetually presenting new 
phases of human character, ever true to nature, ever 
true to experience. No sinner can sit down before the 
wonderful little instrument without perceiving his own 
likeness in all its native deformity. He will be able to 
trace his alienation from God, his native proneness to 
sin, his defilement, the perverseness of his affections, 
the turpitude of his nature. It is for this reason that 
the sinner turns away in disgust from the most sublime 
productions ever afibrded to mortals; and will plunge 
into the most profound abyss of science, and wander 
in the most intricate mazes of speculation, or amuse 
himself with the low ribaldry of infidelity, or shiver in 
the icy regions of atheism, rather than gaze upon the 
gorgeous drapery of Isaiah, or the beauteous moral 
scenes drawn \]j the Savior's pencil. It is for this 
reason that the minister, deriving his discourse from the 
Bible, is accused of personality even by the stranger. 
Hence also it happens that he that is spiritual judgeth 
all things. The divine mirror shows him his own soul, 
yea, the soul of every rational man, its propensions, 
laws, hopes and fears; its motives, temptations, and 
corruptions; and he stands judge of the rational world. 
Is metaphysics an elevated science 1 Is the soul a sub- 
lime subject of meditation! Surely the Christian's 
contemplations are of the highest order. 

Rational devotion leads to true philosophy^ as true phi- 
losophy generally leads to rational devotion. The caves 
and mountains and plains of Judea inflamed the devo- 
tion of the Psalmist At times, that he may kindle 
his soul with holy flame, he goes forth to the isles and 
the ends of the earth ; he walks forth at morning to 
behold the sun as a bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
ber, and rejoicing as a strong man to run a race; he 
goes abroad to survey the heavens, which declare God's 
glory, and the firmament, which showeth his handy- 
work. He marches forth from his midnight couch to 
consider the glittering hosts of heaven — the moon and 
stars, which God has ordained; and as he advances 
through the beautiful and the sublime, sweeter, stronger, 
deeper are the notes which issue from his harp. The 
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devotional soul soan away from mortal habitations to 
the temple of her God — ^pluming her wings, she dwells in 
scenes such as might emparadise an angel. She finds 
a fane in every grove, and a lyre in every leaf; every 
voice in nature is an organ to her ear ; every star in 
heaven touches a new chord in her heart; and every 
gale that sweeps by her, wafts fresh praises from her 
lips. She meets no breath that doth not soften, no 
scene that doth not enliven, no flower that doth not 
beautify, no sound that doth not solemnize. The whole 
universe b a temple fitted by Jehovah's hand to inspire 
devotion ; and everywhere she finds herself between 
the wings of the cherubim : ascending from world to 
world with glowing raptures, she carols in the embraces 
of her Father and her God. 'Tis thus the angel does: 
plunging through the regions of space on voyages of 
discovery, he flings his silver lyre on the breeze, and as 
new scenes pass before his vision, ever fresh, ever glo- 
rious, ever lovely, he perpetuates and multiplies his 
raptures, and returns to the skies with the swelling 
song, always one, and always fresh, yet better and bet- 
ter understood, " Great and marvelous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty." 

Let Moses stand before the burning bush — ^burning, 
yet unconsumed ; or let him view the Almighty from 
the cleft in the rock — ^why need we complain, who may 
see God's goodness and power and love in the visible 
universe. No limited demonstrations of the Divinity, 
however glorious, can equal the world's on high. O 
let me learn God in an unlimited universe, that my 
ideas of my Maker may admit of unlimited expansion, 
and my devotion of unbounded swell. 

Religion, by dtUghiful aasociationa, heightens the 
pleasure arising from the contemplation of nature. 
The rose and -the lily have new beauties for him who 
thinks of the Rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley. 
Even the desert gushes with fountains, and the wilder- 
ness blossoms for him who meditates of the Holy One 
of Israel, before whose footsteps earth shall be trans- 
formed. The sun in heaven suggests the Sun of righ- 
teousness, who rises on the soul with healing in his 
wings; and every star in the galaxy beams with added 
lustre upon the eye that views the Star of Bethlehem. 
Winds, ye are gales that waft to heaven, when ye sug- 
gest that Spirit which comes we know not whence, and 
goes we know not whither, and breathing, blesses. 
Cities, villages, rocks and mountains, hills and plains, 
lands and seas, earth and skies, ye all come crowded 
with pleasing recollections — ^for Jesus once animated 
such with his divine presence. Religion fills the uni- 
verse with glorious suggestions, and descending from 
above, hallows the earth we tread, and spreads our mean- 
est blessings with holy associations. How fresh is this 
atmosphere — how beautiful this earth — ^how glorious 
these heavens ! Thus cries the mere philosopher. Yes, 
adds the Christian, and these are my Father's. The 
child of God can look up and see the Almighty's hand 
wheeling the planets in order and harmony, and can be 
cheered by the reflection that it is the hand of One who 

loves him. How much sweeter the perfume of the 
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gales, and the fruits of autumn, and all the blessings of 
earth, and the unnumbered attractions that make " ail 
nature beauty to the eye, and music to the ear," when 
we can regard every blessing as sent from our heavenly 
Father in token of his love. 

Religion weaves the contemplation of nature unih 
many salutary lessons, which are usually loit to the 
mere philosopher. Nature teaches by her magnitude 
the humbling lesson of mttn*s insignijieanee. It was 
when the Psalmist considered the heavens that he cried 
out, **Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of him 
or the son of man, that thou makest account of him V 
How healthful to the soul such humiliating meditations; 
how do they eradicate pride and ambition, those roots 
of bitterness, which springing up, deform and defile 
that garden which might else be a paradise. How ef- 
fectually do they cast down every vain imagination, and 
every thing that opposeth or exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, bringing our thoughts into captivity 
to Christ. 

Nature enforces the lesson, "Lay not up treasures 
upon earth." Every thing upon her bosom is subject 
to mutations. The law of change is written every- 
where. We see it not merely in the passing cloud, the 
revolving sun, the rolling seasons. It is written in every 
leaf in nature— it is graven with an iron pen on all her 
tablets of lead — ^it is inscribed in the rock for ever. 
Thus religion would impress us with the truth, that the 
fashion of this world passeth away — ^that here we have 
"no abiding place," "no continuing city" — a lesson 
which strikes a death-blow to those ten thousand cares 
and anxieties that often prey upon the heart, and make 
existence a burden. 

Religion teaches us to learn from nature, by analogy, 
our own frailty. As she leads us through the green, 
she reminds us that *'all flesh is grass, and all the glory 
of man as the flower of the field." As the grass with- 
ereth and the flower fadeth, thus perisheth mortality, 
and all the comeliness thereof. At the same time, she 
teaches by contrast the durability of that world which 
abideth for ever. The Christian can contemplate his 
own frailty without any anguish, " For we know that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens." To him indeed the 
frailty of humanity is a pleasing theme — 

"For he would not live always, away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, thai blissful abode." 

"For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being bur- 
dened ; not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life." 
The transitory nature of things seen increases our at- 
tachment to the eternal things unseen. The Christian 
can mark the earth crumble beneath his footsteps with- 
out sorrow, when it leads his thoughts to the inheri- 
tance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven. 

Religion leads beyond ph^hsophy. The Christian 
rises side by side with the philosopher into the starry 
heavens. They tread, foot to foot, the sddiac around. 
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Together their souls expand and bum, and wonder and 
adore. And here the Christian bows to his learned 
companion, leaves him in the milky way, and on his 
wings of faith ascends the upper skies, enters the para- 
dise of God, soars through fields of light, and surveys 
the mansions of the blest He wears the crown of life, 
and waves the palm of immortality. He mingles with 
the blood-washed throng, and repeats their halleluiahs. 
He bows at the altars where saints perfected worship, 
and enters the chapels where rejoicing angels sing. He 
soars to the heaven of heavens, sees God the Father, 
Jesus his Son, and God the Holy Spirit; and lifUng 
his eye upward he cries, "This is thy throne, dear 
Father — ^these are my native skies." At length, how- 
ever, sense encumbers the wings of faith, and he gravi- 
tates to earth again; but like the deputation which 
Israel, when encamped upon the banks of Jordan, sent 
across the river to explore the promised land, he bears 
back a cluster from the vine-hills of the celestial Ca- 
naan, and as he feeds upon the delicious fruit he sings — 

" In such a frame as this. 

My willing soul would stay; 
And sit and sing herself away. 
To everlasting bliss." 

In such a frame as this the apostle wrote, " We are con- 
fident, I say, and willing rather to be with Christ, which 
is far better." 

What prisoned eagle would not wish his cage to 
burst, that he might mount to the morning sun and 
make his nest on high ? Wonder not that the Chris- 
tian, when his eye of faith catches a glimpse of heaven, 
should wish the coil of mortality in which his spirit is 
imprisoned to unravel, and let the prisoner free. Well 
may he pray — 

*( O would he more of heaven bestow, 
And let the vessel break ; 
And let our ransomed spirits go, 
To grasp the God we seek." 

But let us leave the Christian's intellect, and pass to 
his heart We have seen what are his meditations, let 
us see what are his feelings. 

Rdigion opens a uxrrld of grace, adorned with brighter 
scenes than nature knows. Here she teaches divine 
love and mercy and justice, God^s moral attributes. 
Here she shows how God can be just, and the justifier 
of him that believeth in Jesus — a lesson which angels 
desire to learn. Amid the brightest scenes of nature 
the soul may be in hell. The angelt whose happiness 
is the award of innocence, may find a paradise in na- 
ture—but not so rebel man. Let him reflect, as he 
must at times, upon the purity of God's law, his per- 
sonal liability, his bold and repeated transgressions, the 
justice of the penalty, and for him at least the sun and 
moon shall be darkened, and the stars shall withdraw 
their shining. Methinks I see the sinner, humbled by 
some solemn Providence, and led to reflect on his ways, 
entering the closet with his Bible. He opens and reads 
with prayer — ^his sins rise before him-^ouds encom- 
pass him, ** and a day of darkness and of gloominess, 
a day of clouds and of thick darkness," comes upon 
his souL The earth quakes aa if willing to shake the 



rebel from her bosom — the pillars of heaven totter as if 
impatient to crush him — ^*'a spirit passes before his 
face — the hair of his flesh stands up. Fear comes upon 
him, and trembling, such as makes all his bones to 
shake. Hell is naked beneath him, and destruction is 
uncovered : a fire consumes before him, and behind him 
aflame burneth!" What shall he do? Is God just, 
or merciful? Will he punish, or may he forgive? 
Thrilling question ! where shall he find the answer ? 
The earth says, <<It is not in me;" the deep cries, **It 
is not with me." The Star of Bethlehem rises on his 
midnight He cries, O blessed Jesus ! He faints, he 
falls, but falls in mercy's arms. 

This is a world of sorrow. The wounds and bruises 
and putrefying sores — ^the gproans and shrieks and death 
of the body, are enough to make a God incarnate weep. 
Alas! these are nothing to the sorrows of the heart 
The spirit of a man may sustain his infirmity, but a 
wounded spirit who can bear? Doth not anguish at 
times cleave to thee ? Doth it not follow thee to the 
table, and from the table to the bed, and cause thee to 
inquire — 

*< Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased f 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow — 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivion's antidote. 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous suff 
That weighs upon the heart V* 
How mighty are the passions of the soul — ^how strong 
its hate. When once it penetrates an object, its hold 
is unshaken. The principle that binds the planets lets 
go its grasp in the wreck of dissolving nature ; bat mor- 
tal hate rises victorious over the dissolution of all things. 
Survey its love. The shock of battle, the loss of all 
things, the flames of the martyr's stake, death itself, 
which destroys every thing physical, cannot shake it, 
for it "is stronger than death." Behotd its ambition. 
Earth is lost in it, as a drop in the ocean — the universe 
cannot fill it Measure now the depth of its deathless 
passions, and then tell the depth of its capacity to sufi*er. 
My God ! thou only canst tell what this little human 
heart can suffer. O for some fountain to cool its pas- 
sions ! O for some balm to heal its wounds ! O for 
some meditations to bless its pulsations ! Religion leads 
to a fountain filled with blood, drawn from Immanuel's 
veins — points to the dying Savior, and cries — 
" Here bring your wounded heart, 
Here tell your anguish- 
Earth has no sorrow 
That heaven cannot cure." 



MrRMUii at nothing; if our ills are reparable, it is 
ungrateful ; if remediless, it is vain. But a Christian 
builds his fortitude on a better foundation than stoicism ; 
he is pleased with every thing that happens, because 
he knows it could not happen unless it had first pleased 
God, and that which pleases him must be the best 
He is assured that no new thing can befall him, and 
^hat he is in the hands of a father who will prove him 
with no affliction that resignation cannot conquer, or 

that death cannot cure. — Itoeon, 
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Original. 
FANCIFUL PHYSIOGNOMY.* 

BT CAUOLIirS X. BURBOUOH. 

• 

Portrait 5. — A lady — and we are truly happy that a 
female has a place amongst the American worthies. 
But she looks a little disinclined to the sitting. This, 
we think, (for we know her reputation,) rather unreas- 
onable in a lady of her standing. Bat of the head. 
The eye is fixed on a point — a mental speculation no 
doubt — an abstract one, too — something more than a 
reverie. It admits not of emotion or change of feature 
of any sort. How close she is to the thought! If she 
were only speaking the least word, we could get an 
inkling of the subject ; and we should know whether 
she were in the negative or the affirmative. But one 
thing we do know, that she is in the positive, and this 
at the behest of truth. The direct, unquailing eye, 
with its judicial brow, is serious in its appreciation, and 
receives the unbiased impression of either fitness or ab- 
surdity, and gives instant verdict to each. Its scrutiny, 
though earnest, is not hypercritical, but discriminative. 
The moral demanding is of common sense propriety, 
for which nothing else shall commute or suffice. The 
temper is not vehement, but fixed and not easily per- 
suaded. The mind is ardent and contemplative, with 
more of elevation than of enthusiasm. No weakness 
obtains, no littleness, nor any form of vanity. The 
sensibility is at discretion, yet perfectly genuine, with 
compassion in its train. If the fancy moves not often, 
it is because reflection and judgment hold the ground. 
If there is more of goodness than amiability, it belongs 
to the order of the character, which, in its broad and 
fair proportions, admits not the addition of such orna- 
ment to its strength. In her judgments there is that 
scope and range of charity essential with the wide-see- 
ing mind, yet a deliberative restricting lest the senti- 
ment overstep the principle ; and as Jenny Deans hated 
B lie, even so would we read for our portrait. But eve- 
ry body knows Miss Sedgwick, though never so well as 
since the *< Letters from Abroad'* have enriched her ac- 
customed readers with the lucubrations of foreign trav- 
el. Albeit, the two volumes contain not a single word 
of egotism, personally or relatively; and though we 
have said nothing about taste — the poetical of judg- 
ment — ^yet do these volumes attest to its existence ; and 
their writer has presented us with pictures, statues, 
Alps — each in the right phase of each. And it is more 
than a phantasy that some of us see better with her 
eyes than we could have done with our own. 

Portrait 6. — Whom have we herel Sure, 'tis mine 
host of the Boniface; and he gives us joyous welcome 
to the hostel — ^for social he is, earnest to hear, and 
prompt to tell — ^perhaps, too, he chuckles over a guest 
obtained. But no, let us look a little closer. We do, 
indeed, see a coarse, jocund, jolly-laoed son of the soil ; 
but firom other indications, we doubt whether he ever 
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cared to earn a dollar. Other behest, we think* was 
his. Look again, and see how informed is that mass 
of flesh. We deny that the eye twinkles or swerves. 
We aflkm that it scintilhi tos we think, too, it is of 
instant sagacity. The mouth, petulant, vulgar, and 
saucy as it is, shows yet a spicery, possible of discrim- 
inating satire. Humor, too, lurks there, and a sympa- 
thy accessible to all outward solicttings, but more of 
mirth than of other folly. Within that forehead we 
should say there was somewhat more specific to the 
man, and that without guile himself, he were yet not 
easily over-xeacfaed by another. Plenty of ideas, too, 
there are, and very good ones, but not continuous-— he 
" basnet time for it." An abstraction did he never think 
of; for his "young spirito are all abroad" — ^they are of 
the sort that are always young. Stir and action are 
his proper element, unknowing of fame. Bravery is 
his instinct; and half unconsciously he identifies him- 
self with some bidding of war, for which he perceives 
himself best able. I would think him the very oppo- 
site of a selfish man, or a double dealer. But let us 
turn the pag%and see. Yes, most of the years of his 
life were spent in the service of his country. He had 
served out the whole ten years of the French war in 
Canada, previously to the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war of our country, in which he decided, like 
an honest man, to sustain the soil that sustained him, 
and repelled indignantly the overtures of promotion 
and wealth from the opposite party, to bribe him to 
their standard — tendered by his superior officers of the 
French war, who well knew his weight and ability ; for 
it was said of him that " he dared to lead where any 
dared to follow.*' In this war he passed up orderly to 
the post of Major General, with the confidence of his 
officers, and the love and devoted obedience of his men. 
Generous he was, and clever too. Once, in the chances 
of the campaign at Princeton, Captain MTherson, of 
the British army, who had been found languishing to 
death on the field, was succored and attended by Put- 
nam, and requested that a friend should be called from 
the British lines to assist in making his will. Nothing 
could have been more inconvenient to our hero. But 
he could not deny a claim of humanity. And he per- 
formed a russe de guerre with the most adroit skill ; and 
so managed that by night the British officer believed 
him, with his poor fifty men, to be at least *' four or five 
thousand strong." And all these things you shall read 
in the Biography in the National Portrait Gallery. 
And many mighty acts he did. Let us take another 
glance, and then adieu. He looks, indeed, like a man, 
though not apt of the inspiration of glory, or to obey 
the behest of the breath of other men's opinions, yet 
he looks mightily <Mike" he had one of his own. He 
died in 1790, being aged in service as in life. And are 
they now (at Boston) arraigning you, <'01d Put," at the 
bar in this 1841-2 for possible want of bravery ? Your 
tongue attests not for or against ; and though once vol- 
uble, it is now made fast in the true discretion of na- 
ture, and hath not a voice to embroil amongst the ir- 
reverent of another generation. But there are some 
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incidents of ocficaBional and unostentatious happening, 
that shall speak for you, and afford at least presump- 
tive evidence, on your side, and tell that you were brave. 
Is there a wolf infesting the bam-yard, and the folds of 
the neighborhood, and is no one hardy or persevering 
enough to ferret and destroy this old offender 1 Yea, 
there is one, a mere youth then. He looks as if he were 
saying, **Pooh, pooh! it*s all nonsense, that a man, 
that's bigger than a wolf, and has a gun to boot, can't 
settle the varmint — VU try." And this you know he did. 
Albeit, there was more danger than glory in the thing; 
and, if in the obscure den of this beast, his impulse 
was to expel and destroy him, do we believe that, 
when his country and his kind were suffinring from the 
aggressions of an invading foe, and with his known 
and pure patriotism, Israel Putnam would be found 
shirking] 

Portrait 7. — <* He bides his time." This motto we 
have chosen as our conception, taldng all the linea- 
ments together, of the character here presented. At 
the first glance, we thought the face both weak and 
common place ; but by a closer and more continued in- 
spection, we feel corrected of this opinion. Yet that 
brow rebukes us not. It has more important matter of 
meditation than the semblances of things; and the mis- 
prising of others should neither alter nor disturb the 
modest self-appreciation of thii true-minded and good 
man. That forehead is of power. It wears the token 
of habitual and deep thinking. The brow contracts — 
'tis not alone because that full dark eye has taken in 
too many rays of light — ^'tis rather of the engrossment 
of responsibilities, and of unremitted cares — ^his na- 
tion's weal, perhaps. The nose, soft in itself, is such 
an one as never goes with a hard or pertinacious char- 
acter. The physiology, as shown by the broken surfa- 
ces, is altogether of a yielding temper. But the hold 
of that head assures us that no weakness shall accrue 
of its mercy. The mouth suits well, and hss propriety 
without primness, 4cc. 

We say he bides his time. We find he has ever 
done so. Humane and gentle, guileless and good, he 
traversed not the intentions of nature by moves and 
motives of false authority. All of heart service which 
nature designed, has been by him justly rendered to the 
Supreme, and to his fellows of this earth. His mental 
course was also good. In childhood bidable to the dic- 
tates of seniority, he commenced well; and as no step 
had to be retraced or amended, so his progression was 
regular and of constant advanixment. It occurs to us, 
how few, how very few do indeed follow out their de»> 
tiny. By destiny we mean the very opposite of the 
heathen idea of an irresistible fate. We see, and of 
the gifted more than others, that by some false leading 
the ardor of the infimt mind b oflen embodied in prin- 
ciples adverse to its own furtherance. How often, by 
custom, does the superior mind bow itself to the infe- 
rior—of higher station, perhaps, or of some other extra- 
neous and artificial predominance ! But for our portrait 
we claim exemption from the narrowing influence of 
such thraldom. And the circumstance of a retridence 



remote from <<city air" ii to the youth, we think, almost 
as beneficial in a moral as in a physical sense, especial- 
ly as combined with the means of instruction and asso- 
ciations of intelligence. John Marshall was bom in 
Farquhar county, Virginia, whilst that was yet a re- 
mote and frontier settlement; and his early education 
was derived from his father alone, and in succession he 
received instruction from two other gentlemen, both of 
high respectability. But he never attended any public 
seminary; and we contemplate him, under the gui- 
dance of these few, as a adf-made character, which ep- 
ithet also implies obedience to higher authority, as per- 
haps vested in these guardians at second hand. He 
was formed to a character of moderated ardor, of stea- 
dy, well balanced, and confiding trust. And* we can 
almost and quite say that he had a "wise youth" as 
well as a wise manhood. As he was well fitted by tem- 
per and disposition to partake of the enjoyments of fife, 
so likewiBe did he not withhold himself from sharing 
its more onerous duties. And in addition to his pro- 
fession of the law, we find him successively engaged in 
civil, municipal, military, and diplomatic life, and always 
to acceptance; for no sinister purpose was mixed with 
his services. Neither selfishness, nor arrogance, nor 
cupidity narrowed and destroyed their influence, nor 
did ambition, ot the desires of pride widen them out 
into unprofitable and untenable results. Though the 
willing servant of the public, and a true patriot, he yet 
*< pleased not himself." We read that at the time of 
the adoption of our Constitution as independent states, 
the measures being zealously opposed, that Mr. Mai^ 
shall, with other eminent men, acted with "a wisdom 
and prudence almost surpassing human power ; and af* 
ter twenty-five days of ardent and eloquent discussion, 
the question was carried in favor of its adoption." 
And whilst we read, do not ** our hearts bum within 
us" — do not we seem to taste of their ardor, their de- 
votion, and their happiness ! - At intervals, and as he 
could be spared, Mr. M. (better known to his country- 
men as Chief Justice Marshall) retired from public 
life, and by industry acquired a sufficiency for comfort, 
ease, and sober elegance, which bounded his desires, 
and found his fullest delights in his domestic home, 
the charmed circle of intelligence, affection, and piety. 
Truly was he a great man — ^not even so much for his 
high offices, and great achievements, as for the singular 
independence and disinterestedness of his sentiments. 
And did we for an instant mistake him 1 The poet tells 
us that "no meaning puzzles more than wit;" and so 
in characters of place does simpUdiyy until we present- 
ly discern that though unwonted, it has the legitimate 
authenticity of greatness. And we also acknowledge 
that the highest claiming is not always of the best 
desert 



FRIENDSHIP. 
The firmest friendships have been formed in mutual 
adversity, as iron is most strongly united by the fiercest 
flame. 
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PARENTAL ADMONITIONS. 

The following addreas waa delivered bj the Bev. F. M. Mar. 
ziaU, Preaident of the Consistory of Montauban, in France, on 
the marriage of his eldest daughter to the Rev. Charles Cook, 
Methodist missionary, in the Church of the Carmelites, June 1, 
18EZ6. 

To the short ezhoitation contained in our marriage 
ceremony, I ihmk it my duty, confiidering the holy call- 
ing of your husband, to add aomething more peculiarly 
adapted to you. The ministry of the Gospel is a moat 
holy, important, and weighty charge. Its end is to ad- 
vance the kingdom of God, to propagate the knowledge 
of the Gospel of Christ, for the salvation of sinners, 
the edification of the soul, the comfort of broken and 
contrite hearts, and the establishment of monrt order. 
He who is devoted to this great and excellent work, no 
longer belongs to himself; but is the minister of Christ, 
and the servant of others, for his sake. The zeal of 
God's house should eat him up. Conscious of the im- 
portance of his mission, he ought to preach the Gospel 
in season and out of season; full of Christ, he should 
glory only in him, and boldly proclaim the doctrine of 
the cross, though it should prove foolishness and a 
itumbling-block to them that perish. His life, conform- 
able to his preaching, should have nothing in it in com- 
mon with that of the worldling; he should be "vigi- 
lant, sober, of good behavior, given to hospitality, apt 
to teach, not greedy of filthy lucre, but patient, not a 
brawler, not covetous, one that ruleth well his own 
house, having Ms children in subjection with all grav- 
ity." Now, my dear, she who is one flesh with such a 
man, ought to be penetrated, like him, with the high 
excellency of his office ; she should feel the great re- 
sponsibility attached to her situation, and be convinced 
that all her thoif^hts, sentiments, and actions, should, 
like those of her husband, tend to promote the great 
objects of his ministry. -O, how delightful and encour- 
aging is it, for a minister of Christ to see his partner 
in life join, as fiir as she can and ought, in his la- 
bor; and, instead of being cast down, grieved, and dis- 
couraged, cheerfully bearing her part of the reproach 
that his devotedness to Christ brings upon him ! And 
how is the Church edified and made joyful by such an 
example of harmonizing feelings and actions in the 
minister and his partner! O, how do the pious bless 
God for it! But suppose, my dear, that the wife of 
this servant of Christ, without, however, being entirely 
devoted to the wor^d, should look with a favorable eye 
on its maxims, fashions, and customs, and avoid them 
only for the sake of that decency required by her 
husband's vocation ; how could she aid, second, or en- 
courage him ? What sweet religious discourse could 
they have together? What holy emotions could they 
experience in the mutual declaration of the state of 
their souls, and of the grace and hope by which they 
are comforted and edified! Alas! between them there 
could be nothing like this; on the contrary, it oflen 
happens that such a wife as we here suppose, is so far 
from entering into the views and feelings with which 
2 



sincere piety, true ChristiaB faith, and a regard to the 
divine commands inspire her husband, that she is the 
first to despise and treat them with disdain, and perhaps 
to oppose them. The fear of blame from the world, 
the desire of its applause and favor, render his preach- 
ing exceedingly disagreeable to her, if it do not accord 
with the principles and taste of the age. She is the 
first to be weary of that testimony which he constantly 
bears to the love of Christ; and if her husband change 
not his doctrine, nor relax in the exercise of his fune> 
tions, it is not her fiiult; and the marriage union, form- 
ed, on her part, from motives of self-love, vanity, or 
other worldly considerations, is an unhappiness for 
both ; but especially for her who has been actuated by 
these motives. Yes, my dear, woe to the wife of that 
minister of Christ, who has paralyzed his piety and 
zeal! The unhappy effect of her fatal influence ne- 
cessarily extends to his family, where there will be only 
the form of piety ; and his Church will have to deplore 
too frequently the sad consequences of it Alas ! she 
not only loses her own soul, but labors to destroy her 
husband's. Blessed be God, I have the consolation to 
believe that the salvation of your soul is your chief 
concern ; and that you love, with all your heart, that 
mercifiil Savior who has redeemed us by the price of 
his blood. I have confidence that you desire, above all 
things, to make progress in spiritual life, and to expe- 
rience more and more that God is good. You have se- 
riously considered the new duties to which you are call- 
ed; you have seen what renunciation of the world and 
yourself is required of you, and that, as a Christian 
woman, nothing can excuse you from taking the yoke 
of Christ, and bearing his burden ; but more particu- 
larly, as the wife of a servant of Christ, you are bound 
still more and more to choose the better part, which 
shall not be taken from you. And in the presence of 
the Lord, moved by his grace, I love to cherish the 
thought in my heart, that with this disposition you 
have formed the resolution of uniting your days to 
those of the minister of Christ with whom you are b&* 
come one. Thus you have fully declared your inten- 
tion to devote yourself entirely, with him, to the ser- 
vice of the Lord ; to join in his labors, and have the 
same mind and intentions in this glorious, though diffi- 
cult service. Follow his advice, be encouraged by his 
example, imitate his zeal; and, in all humility, let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven. May 
God grant that you may never cease to pray, and that 
I may never cease to pray for you ; that he may en- 
lighten, strengthen, and help you faithfully to discharge 
all the duties of your new situation, to the satisfaction 
of your husband, and the edification of souls. Hilary, 
Bishop of Poitiers, who lived in the fourth century, in 
one of his letters, congratulates himself, that his wife 
seconded him, by her zeal and love, in the exercise of 
his important functions. You know that I also have 
cause to bless God in this respect; and by his grace I 
hope that your husband will also rejoice before God on 
your account 
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And you, whom I love as my brother in the common 
fiuth, as a good and faithful servant in the work of 
the ministry ; and to whom I am still more tenderly at- 
tached, as the husband of my beloved daughter, and a 
new son, I have but little to say to you. You do not 
vainly deceive yourself in the character of your wife, 
nor expect from ^r a perfection without defect: such 
a perfection b not in nature. Then help her to acquire 
a knowledge of herself, so that she may see more ex- 
actly how figir she is still from the end at which she 
oug^ to aim, and persevere in seeking it Your con- 
jugal affection, and your Christian love, will point out 
to you the most proper method of quickening her pro- 
gress in that life which is according to the Spirit of 
God ', and, by his grace, she will rejoice to put your 
advice in practice, for her own happiness, and your sat- 
isfaction. Happy is that wife, who has in her husband 
a man whose chief desire is after the heavenly life, as 
well for hijB partner, as for himself. With what purity 
of aflbction does he love her! With what tenderness 
does he give her his advice! With what kindness 
does he reprove her ! 'Whiit delicacy in his attentions ! 
What joy in fulfilling her wishes ! One would say, 
he lived only for her. ^ My dear son, your well estab- 
lished Christian character, your strong conviction that 
eveiy good disposition and feeling come from God, your 
perseverance in the holy practice of prayer, lead me to 
bless the Lord for the union of my daughter with you ; 
and on this account I congratulate both myself and her. 
You will make with her but one heart and one soul in 
the Lord ; you will love her as one of his redeemed, 
even as Christ loved his Church. That this may be 
the case, let both of you increase in the love of God, 
which is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy 
Ghost; then nothing shall ever weaken your mutual 
affection; nor shall you ever have the sad experi- 
ence of those whose affections in the marriage state 
are all earthly and human. Alas! their happiness 
is but a momentary intoxication or delirium. Ah! 
how many, the second instant of their union, could 
wish they had never formed it; they trusted to tempo- 
ral or worldly advantages, for the continuance of their 
happiness, but soon they prove that these produce only 
a temporary passion, which is followed by weariness, 
satiety, and disgust Certainly vanity can only beget 
vanity,, and consequently unhappiness and regret But 
the love of God shed abroad in the heart by the Holy 
Ghost given unto us, is a fruitful and inexhaustible 
source of all those fine afiections, the mutual commu- 
nication of which produces the joy and happiness of 
funilies. 

Watch and pray ; this is a duty, and is necessary in 
all circumstances and states of life. AH states have 
thdr changes and trials, all are exposed to snares and 
temptations; and that of marriage not less than others. 
Afflictions are also its lot; cares, fears, and alarms often 
hasten to it with precipitation, and in tumult; and then 
if God be not with us, if he do not reign in our hearts, 
if we do not live in continual conmiunion vrith him, 
maniage is a deplorable state, and we shall bitterly la- 
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ment that ever we entered upon it In affliction, those 
persons of whom the world is the idol, far from com* 
forting, load each other with reproach; instead of 
strengthening and supporting each other, perhaps they 
shun and detest one another. Yea, it is doubtless pain- 
ful to see even strangers insensible to our sufferings, 
and not weep with us; but for a husband or wife not 
to do this, is a redoubled and inexpressible affliction. 
How does it diminish the pains of husbands and wives, 
when, through faith and piety, there exists a mutual 
sympathy 1 Nothing can equal their encouragement 
and comfort But I ought to say to you, flatter not 
yourselves that you shall be screened from afflictions; 
you will certain1y>experience your part They are the 
portion of God's children, as well as of the children of 
the world. Fortify yourselves, then, against their bit- 
terness and sting; not by human means, which will 
leave you void of help in the time of need, but by 
prayer: a proud reliance on artificial strength, or those 
amusements or diversions by which we hope to render 
ourselves insensible to our sufferifigs, increase rather 
than diminish our pain. Never rely on yourselves, but 
on God ; see his hand in all his dispensations, whatever 
you may experience; enter into his designs, which are 
always full of mercy. Never for one moment forget, 
that with God, and by him, all things work for the 
moral, spiritual, and eternal good of those who sincere- 
ly love him. What comfort does it afford, to feel that 
we prefer his will to our own, and to be able to say in 
all the trying occurrences of life, "Not as I will, but 
as thou wilt" Pny, and such shall be your disposi- 
tion and will. 

My dear children, I shall rejoice to see you blessed 
in temporal things ; but much more so, if, instead of 
drawing back, you a<ivance more and more in the ways 
of the Lord. The most valuable riches is piety. God 
grant that both you and I, (who am yet so poor in that 
respect,) may more earnestly seek this ! The fuller the 
heart is, the more abundant are the fruits. Purity of 
thought, modesty in our deportment, mildness of speech, 
simplicity of manners, humility in all our conduct, and 
charity towards all, on all occasions, are some of the 
excellent things that it enjoins and produces. Far 
from you for ever be those psrtial, too indulgent, or 
even relaxed sentiments of the age on this subject 
The world apparently experience a degree of pleasure 
in seeing us act as they do ; but in reality they condemn 
us for imitating them, even at a distance. As they are 
not certain that a worldly life ii not wrong, they are 
charmed to find a kind pf justification in the minister 
and his family, who aim at following their footsteps. 
But, as they conceive that every thing in us should be 
worthy of our holy calling, they feel a secret contempt 
for those who, through complaisance to the world, and 
its ways, do not live conformably to their profession. - 
Then, fear not; by living according to the strict rules 
of Christian piety, you will force' them to give yon 
their esteem. If they murmur against your regularity, 
exactness, and severity, in the practice of your duty, 
this will (mly be in words; for in them you will have 
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a silent approver, the voice of their Gonsdence. I have, 
perhaps, my dear children, already said too much, at 
this time; but, on an occasion so solemn for you and 
for me, is it not a duty, as well as a dictate of affection, 
to address to you a few words of exhortation and en- 
couragementi 



Original. 
TRIP FROM JERUSALEM TO JAFFA. 

BT 8. T. 6ILLET. 

The night of the 26th of August, I8d4, was one of 
the most enchanting that ever witnessed the departure 
of a pilgrim band from the Holy City. The hour of 
midnight had passed away. The uproar of our Arab 
muleteers, and the husky growl of the Egyptian guard 
died away upon the ear, ss the city gates were closed 
upon us, and we permitted quietly to wend our way 
toward the west. The mountains around Jerusalem 
were bathed in moonlight — all nature was hushed in 
silence — ^not even the sighing of the wind among the 
rocks of Judea was heard, as our party quietly organ- 
izing took up a line of march for the ship, reluctant to 
leave a place of so much interest as Jerusalem, with 
only the superficial examination we had been able to 
give it A sterile scene lay around us, rocks partially 
coated with moss covering the earth, without leaving a 
tree or scarce a shrub to relieve the monotony of the 
view ; yet in the uncertain light of the moon, the ine- 
quality of the surface, together with the clusters of 
rocks, presented appearances which a fertile imagina- 
tion might construe into enchanted ground. An hour 
brought us to the extremity of the summit level of the 
"Hill Country" of Judea, on whose eastern border 
stands the city of David, while to the west yawns the 
deep and precipitous valley of Elah, into the dark re- 
cesses of which we were about entering. A hasty 
glance at the scene behind us, where Uy Jerusalem, 
insensible alike in moral and in natural sleep, and the 
Holy City at once was lost to our view. The region 
formerly noted for robbery and violence now lay before 
us; and although it became us to adopt prudential 
measures to prevent surprise, yet our minds were occu- 
pied with reflections naturally arising from the places 
we had visited ; and yielding to our disposition to muse 
on the past, we quietly threaded our way down the 
sides of the valley, and across the bed of the stream 
which separated the armies of Israel and Philistia when 
the champion of Gath fell before the youthful shepherd 
of Bethlehem, as recorded in 1st Samuel, 17. * Posses- 
sing ourselves of some *< smooth stones from the brook j" 
as memorials of our visit, we hsstened onward, anxious 
to get clear of the mountain defiles. The unburied 
bodies of those who a few weeks previous had fallen 
in an attack of the rebels on Ibrahim Pacha, gave proof 
of a dangerous vicinity. On our left the hilb abruptly 
reared their summits, with large masses of rock sus- 
pended, nearly vertical, over oar heads, and which if 



rolled down would cany destruction before them-^>e- 
neath us on our right lay the dry bed of a torrent, while 
our narrow and tortuous pathway was darkened by on* 
del growth and projecting points of rocks, affording suit* 
able convenience for an ambuscade. Along this track 
we were quietly pursuing our journey as another paiw 
ty slowly Approached us from the opposite directioii, 
doubtless meditating bloodshed and robbery. Unoonr 
sdous of our danger, we made no preparation for an 
onset; but the guide, more experienced, anticipated a 
deadly combat, while the proximity of the robbers pv»« 
vented the communication of his fears. At this jun&> 
ture, the light of the friendly moon gleaming on our 
weapons, and revealing our number and armor, served 
in the hands of Providence to intimidate the freeboot- 
ers; and without speaking a word each party gave the 
road in passing, and were soon separated by the inter- 
vening masses of rock. The dawn of day soon lit up 
the east, and offinred its friendly aid ia passing the 
mountain defiles of Ephraim. The summit of the 
dividing highlands being gained, a fountain, pouring 
forth its silvery stream, invited us to halt beneath th# 
shade of some friendly olives, and restore the energies 
of nature. Soon a part of the company were seated 
on the mossy rocks with the '<caterer^s wallet" before 
them, while the more vigorous pursued their course for 
the plains of Sharon. Here, while breaking our fitst, 
an opportunity was afforded to gratify a taste for inter- 
esting scenery. Indeed, our position bordered on the 
sublime. Far to the west lay the Great, or Mediterra- 
nean Sea, with its border of white sand marking the 
boundary of its waves eastward, while on its farther 
visible limits the sea and sky seemed to blend — Mount 
Carmel in the northwest, sinking into the plains of 
Sharon, farther south, and the coasts of Philistia lay 
before us — to the east and north a succession of hills 
and valleys met the eye, clad in drapery alternately ster- 
ile and luxuriant At our feet i^ned a deep gorge issu- 
ing forth into the plain of Sharon near the ruins of Neth- 
er BethhoTon, through which annually thousands of pil- 
grims find their way to and from the Holy City. The 
plain of Sharon, in its length and breadth, spread be- 
fore us, with here and there a village, and an occa- 
sional cluster of trees, reminding the western traveler of 
the savannas of America. Its occupants, too, sparse- 
ly settled, arid predatory in their habits, may fitly be 
compared with the aboriginals of our prairies, by sub- 
stituting the pastoral life and cowardice of the former 
for the hunter's Ufe and intrepidity of the latter. Al- 
though the plain, in former ages, has been peopled by 
millions, and might now support a nation, it is mostly 
an uncultivated waste, affording a scanty support to a 
few indolent wandering Arabs, subsisting mostly by 
the pastoral life and an occasional attention to husban- 
dry. In former ages these mountains also supported a 
vast population, although now so destitute of soil and 
inhabitants. The manner 'of rendering the sloping 
ground available, is by the construction of stone wells 
at different intervals along the face of the hill, affording 
a stairwlike formation, and an aggregate aiea eqotl to 
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the horixontol snpeifices of the hiU; but if these walls 
are neglected, the heavy raioa of this country waah the 
•oil off, depositing it in thp narrow valleys below, where 
it forms a deep mold, in luxuriance equal to the allu- 
Txal deposits of the Ohio valley. Such hss been the 
instability of the government for ages past, that proteo> 
tbn was not afforded the occupant of the soil in his im- 
provements, to prevent his stronger neighbor finom taking 
forcible possession when his cupidity, became excited, as 
in the case of Naboth, 1st Kings, 21. Hence, these 
mountains have become barren, except where wild shrubs 
and dwarf forest trees have obtained a hold end retain 
a portion of the soil. 

Having finished our repast, we resumed our journey, 
and entered the plain of Sharon through a deep and 
narrow ravine, the pathway lined by rocks and under- 
growth, which occamonally interlock^ overhead. As 
we neared the edge of the plain, and approached a safer 
latitude, our anxiety to reach the ship broke in upon 
our arrangement for close traveling; and in the en- 
deavor of one of our party to overhaul the company 
ahead, he slipped from his animal and fell to the earth, 
at the expoise of a broken limb. Never was accident 
more unlucky. From the halt in the mountains all 
hands commenced a race for the ship. The restless 
nights, weary days, and wretched Sue endured since 
leaving our vessel, created a desire once more to gain 
her noble decks. Under these peculiarities each one 
put his animal to his speed ; and ss our great number 
had drained Jaffa of its supply of besets of burden, we 
were variously mounted, some on donkeys scarce |wo 
cubits and a span high, othefs on mules, jacks, or horses, 
and these of different qualities, lame, blind, spavined, or 
perchance sound. Thus, John Gilpin like, we stretched 
it over the plain, covering some miles of the road with 
our motley cavalcade. When the officer fell from his 
horse, his companions were in the rear; but an un- 
known hand was extended to raise him from the earth. 
It proved to be an American missionaiy, on his way 
from Jafia to Jerusalem. The party in the rear coming 
up took charge of their crippled companion, but were 
at a loss how to transport their charge to the ship, dis- 
tant eighteen or twenty miles. Such a convenience 
as a wheeled carriage is unknown in Syria, every thing 
being transported on beasts of burden. A village be- 
ing near, an unsuccessful attempt was made to buy- the 
door of one of their huts. Finally a litter, constructed 
of a piece of canvass stretched out by the aid of walk- 
ing sticks, was placed on the back of a donkey, with 
four persons to support the comers; and on this he was 
carried nine miles to Ramla, the Arimathea of the New 
Testament. In the meantime the senior officer present 
took command, and placed the sumpter mules and bag- 
gage with some drunken sailors under the care of a 
junior officer. The biped part of bis charge proved in 
the end far the most troublesome. One of the sailors 
had procured in Jerusalem a bottle of aqua ardtente, 
and stowed it away in his clothing. To this he fre- 
quently applied, until becoming "top heavy/' he took a 
'* lee lurch" into the grass, determined -to anchor for 



the day. Here the reefer was at a stand. His compan- 
ions were out of sight ahead, and he worse than alone, 
with suspidotts looking Arabs around him, and all the 
baggage to tempt them to plunder, and not a rope-yam 
with which to lash the sailor to his donkey. In this 
extremity he discovered the bottle of spirit, and dispose 
sessing Jack of his prize, who parted with it as with 
life, he went ahead and tolled his troublesome charge 
along as a backwoodsman would a herd of swine, until 
he was able to navigate without such attraction. In 
past years the traveler moved through Palestine in great 
danger of robbery; but these regions having been recent- 
ly scoured by Ibrahim Pacha, the risk is much dimin- 
ished. Still the separation of our party, and the isolated 
position of the baggage, offered so strong a tempation, 
that we did not feel safe until about mid-day, when we 
entered Ramla. Here we left our disabled companion 
in care of the American consul, and proceeded on to- 
wards the coast, passing over the sandy plain which 
skirts the shores of the Mediterranean. We succeeded 
in arriving at Jafia before the closing of the gates, and 
without any accident, other than an occasional fall from 
a horse, and a noisy altercation with the muleteers, who 
commenced their usual system of extortion, in the course 
of which pistols were drawn but no blood. By eight 
o^dock we were all on board, but so much exhausted that 
some had scarce strength to mount the bulwarks by the 
man-ropes. The distance fro{n Jerusalem to the sea is 
about thirty miles, and not over thirty-five to Jafia, as 
some of our party were on board by ten o^dock, accom^ 
plishing the whole journey in eight hours. 

Thus terminated a week in the Holy Land, during 
which we saw many places and objects of interest, but 
much as a person lounges through a museum, with only 
time to glance at objects as he passes; yet our visit was 
profitable to all, and served to establish the believer in 
his faith, and even to convince the sceptic not only of 
the truth of the sacred record, but of the reality of the 
religion of Christ The writer of this article was grat- 
ified to learn from a medical officer who had been an 
unbliever, that during his attendance on the Rev. Mr. 
Nickolayson, then quite nck^ such was the effect upon 
his mind. "I have," said he, ** heretofore regarded 
missionaries as more shrewd than their friends at home, 
and as traveling at their expense to see the world, un- 
der color of benevolence to the heathen; but my asso- 
ciation with that gentleman, and his amiable lady, under 
the mpst trying circumstances, leads me to another con- 
clusion. With learning and accomplishments that 
would grace a drawing-room in London, they resign 
the pleasures of refined society, and the comforts of 
civilized life, and submitting to voluntary exile for 
years in succession, they take up their abode in the 
most disagreeable place I have yet seen, their lives in 
constaiit jeopardy, and without a single visible^attrac- 
tion, devote their whole time to the task of instructing 
the despised descendants of Jacob. I not only believe 
them sincere, but that they are influenced and sustained 
by principles which can only be accounted for by ad- 
mitting the reality of religion." 

2 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ITS USES. 
Mav is a religious being. He is naturally inclined 
to seek some object of worship. Amonp all the na- 
tions of the earth there is, perhaps, not one but that 
has its god, mther spiritual or material. Man is also 
a rational being, and requires an object of worship suitr 
ed to his exalted natare, that is, an object higher than 
himself— one in whose power, wisdom, and goodness, 
he can confide. Such is the Chrisiian^a God. By 
knowing and loving him the mind becomes expanded, 
and the heart purified. He fills, and more than fills, 
our largest capacities. Our minds cannot grasp the 
bounds of his infinite nature — we cannot attain to a 
perfect knowledge of him. Here we have ample 
scope for the exercise of our powers during our whole 
life, yea, in all eternity; and yet there will remain 
heights and depths unapproached and unapproachable. 
And this employment can never cloy ; for something 
fipesh, something new, will be continually breaking upon 
the mind. 

Again, not only will our intellectual faculties find 
sweet and appropriate employment, in the contempla- 
tion of God, but our moral feelings will be improved 
by it. God is infinite, not only in his natural, but in 
his moral perfections. 

He ia a holy God, There is no impurity or guile 
found in him. In a word, he is such a character as 
challenges, not our wonder and admiration only, but 
bur approbation and love. 

He,i8 aUogether hotly. Now, we cannot love, lay- 
ing aside his instructions, we cannot sincerely and truly 
hoe such a being vrithout, in some degree, becoming 
like him. But look at the moral sublimity of his law. 
What power hath that to mold the heart, and form the 
character ! Christianity, we say, elevates man — ^it en- 
riches his mind and draws forth all the better feelings 
of his nature. But with all his loffy powers of intel- 
lect, man is still a dependent being, and requires a God 
that can sympathize with and help him. The wind 
blows not too roughly, the lightning flashes not too viv- 
idly, the wave rolls not too high, but he feels his need 
of aid from some superior power. In the sorrows and 
afiiictions, too, incident to this life, he wants a friend 
in whom he can trust But this is not the worst of 
his case — ^there are evils of a more enduring nature, 
from which he would be freed. His conscience is ill 
at ease. He is conscious of having lost his innocence, 
and thereby forfeited the favor of Heaven, so that now, 
instead of a blessing, the curse of God rests upon him. 
And there is a fearful foreboding of something not yet 
revealed. What can he do? In his distress, he looks 
around, and behold ! a ranaom is found. A Savior dies. 
His guilty fears are quelled ; and he may now look up 
to God as his father and his iiriend. He may now seek 
pardon through Christ— he may tell him his wants— he 
may implore his protection — ^he may trust in his mer- 
cy — ^he may enjoy his love — ^he may hold communion 
with his Spirit — ^he may cast his very soul upon him — 
he may have joy in sorrow, comfort in afiiiction, and 





hope in death. Our' God is in every way suited to our 
wants — he can pity and relieve. 

But in order more fully to appreciate the value of 
Ohriatianity, let us compare, or rather contrast it with 
other systems of religion. The Jews have one God, 
but no Savior, Mohammedanism, in some respects, 
approaches to Christianity, but is wholly divested of 
its moral bearings. It does not address itself attdl to 
the heart — ^it throws no check upon the vices of men. 
Its votaries seek to promulgate their theory by physical 
force, rather than by an effort to convince Ihe under- 
standing; while they themselves seek for no higher 
happiness — ^no purer enjoyment than a heaven of sen- 
suality. What is there here to elevate the mind or puri- 
fy the heart! What is there here to support under af- 
flictions, or cheer in the dying hourl In short, what 
is there in their system that can save them 1 It is a 
system of mere earthly power — a carnal system. It 
lacks spirituality — ^it lacks efficacy; for they fuwe no 
saving knowledge of Christ, 

Again, paganism, or idol worship, is another remove 
in the downward scale. Here men feel their need of a 
God. They have some crude notion that there is a be- 
ing whom Aey ought to worship, and to whom, they 
may look for succor; but having lost a knowledge of 
the true God, they, in their ignorance and desperation, 
I may say, make an image with their own hands, and 
bow down to it. The pagan feels his guilt, and his 
need of an atonement; therefore, he afflicts himself, 
and calls upon his idol, yea, he sacrifices his child to 
appease the wrath of his god. What a melancholy 
picture! How degrading is such worship! How it 
brings down the noble powers of man almost to a level 
with the brute ! But, O, it is the corruption of his 
heart we pity more, if possible, than the degradation 
of his intellect. His very gods are full of impurities, 
and he is taught to worship them by impure ceremo- 
nies. Still he is not satisfied — ^he looks around him on 
every side; but no ray of light breaks upon his benight- 
ed mind — he thinks of the future, and all is thick dark- 
ness. He knows not what to do; therefore, he per- 
forms penance, and sacrifices again to his god. He has 
no knowledge of a Savior. 

The North American Indians, it is said, have no 
idols. "They worship the Great Spirit by feasts and 
dances." But their ideas are so confused that their light 
is little else than darkness. TTiey never heard of a iSSs- 
vior; and they look forward to — ^they scarcely know 
what. Does any one inquire how came they in this 
condition 1 I suppose it was originally their fault — 
that all nations had once a knowledge of the true God ; 
but as his holy laws did not suit their carnal appetites, 
they sought to hide themselves from him. They chose 
to forget God, and in process of time succeeded. But 
is this any reason why we should withhold from their* 
descendants the light of the glorious Gospel? Does 
any look with indiflerence upon the heathen ? Know 
that if any thing but God is the object of thy supreme 
attachment, thou art worse than he ; for with all thy 
light thou ait an idolater. Isabslia. 
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THE MISSIONARY MARTYR. 

There is, in western Louisiana, on tlie bordering parisfaies of 
St. Martinis and Si. Mary's, an uncommonly wide prairie, with 
its southern side lying coastwise. Here, although the temper- 
ature is never extreme, there usually prevails, during the win- 
ter, one or more chilly rain storms, which, in this bleak and 
bare region, leave the traveler exposed to great hardship and 
suffering. This place, in the early settlement of the country, 
was the scene of the catastrophe narrated below. A missionary 
ei the Methodist Episcopal Church, by the name of Nolley, a 
very devoted and peculiar man, was, while going from one sta- 
tion to another, overtaken by a storm of this kind ; and night 
coming on, his indistinct path became quite obscured, and after 
probably wandering for awhile, he alighted from his horse, and 
resigned himself to the event. The next day he was found by 
the wayside, on his knetSf frozen to death— a result, however, 
which could hardly have occurred but for the extreme attenua- 
tion of his body, from his habitual system of fasting and absti- 
nence. With what associations of veneration and love should 
his brethren of the mission regret thie— Aard ttaticn I . 

Ths wintry blast was damp and chill, 

The prairie wide and drear, 
When, to obey his Master's will. 
And his high destiny fulfill, 

The man of God drew near. 
He oft this cheerless plain had crossed, 
To seek beyond the stray and lost 

Where late the flowers had bloomed around, 

And nature looked so gay. 
No sign of verdure now was found, 
And songsters of the sweetest sound 

Had, frightened, fled away. 
So stmshine friends no longer stay. 
When adverse clouds obscure our day. 

One anxious glance around he cast, 
0*er the wild waste he oft had trod ; 

Then turning made his mantle fast. 

And on his pathless journey past — 
He knew it was the path to God. 

Smoother and brighter it will g^w 

To him who trustingly shall go. 

His flock are waiting to be fed. 

And shall the shepherd pause with fear, 

Or from his duty shrink with dread ? 

To him who deals the children bread. 
His God is always near, 

And ever in his darkest hour. 

Sustains him with his mighty power. 

As prayerful on his way he passed, 
His heart grows warm with holy zeal ; 

He heedeth not the howling blast. 

Or the dull rain, now falling fast, 
*Till round him night begins to steal. 

So saints the woes of earth despise, 

When bome by death above the skies. 

And now the light fades fast away, 

And night her sable curtain draws; 
Lonely and chill, and hi astray, 



No voice to guide, no hand to stay. 

He makes a sad and solemn pause. 
Tho' cold and wandering in the storm. 
With kindling love his heart is warm. 

He thinks of home, of household friends. 

He never more may see; 
Then from his heart the prayer ascends. 
That He who "shapes our various ends," 

Their present God may ever be; 
Then thanks his Master he was sent 
Thus in his service to be spent 

Nature now wears her darkest frown. 
Death's icy arms around him steal; 
From his check*d steed he struggles down. 
And bowing for his martyr crown. 
Resigns his spirit as he kneels. 
The traveler finds a frozen statue there. 
All lowly bent in attitude of prayer. 

Tho' no memorial marks the spot. 

Made sacred by his dying love — 
Tho' time should from her record blot 
His name, his suffeiings and his lot. 

Yet still he wears the crown — above ; 
And he who would like prize obtain, 
Recks not of loss for ** so high gain." 

CoairsLiA AvovsTA. 



Original. 
MARY AND THE ANOINTING. 
HsRE at thy mercy seat. 

Redeemer, I adore thee. 
Low at thy sacred feet. 

My soul would bow before thee! 
My hopes and fears. 
My sighs and tears. 
This box that I have broken — 
To thee reveal 
What now I feel, 
My penitence unspoken ! 

Daughter, arise in peace. 

Thy sins are all forgiven ; 
Now let thy wanderings cease. 
And thou shalt live in heaven. 

The spikenard shed ^ 

Upon my head. 
Shall be a sweet memorial ; 

And I appoint 

It to anoint 
My body for its burial. 



P. P. 



O, Thou, whose purity can never brook 
Thy law's infraction — ^whose eye cannot look 
On sin without abhorrence ! teach us now 
To lay this warning to our souls, and bow 
Humbly to thee, that we may yet attain 
The promised land above — that heavenly Canaan gain. 
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Original. 
WOMAN'S SORROWS. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

It is a common opinion that the suflferingi of the 
sexes are unequal. And the advantage is claimed to 
be on the side of man. But wherefore, since woman 
is the weaker vessel, should she be burdened with more 
than half the woes which beset mankind ? We cannot 
answer. The question carries us beyond the legitimate 
field of human inquiry. But the fact being granted, that 
woman is the victim of more sorrows than fall to the ex- 
perience of the hardier sex, let us inquire if her disad- 
vantages are not counterbalanced by privileges peculiar 
to herself 

Fint, Are not her joys equal to her sorrows 1 Do 
not her griefs and pleasures bear to each other about 
the same proportion as those of man ? She certainly 
has, in some instances, a depth and fullness of satisfac- 
tion which man never experiences. For proof of this, 
we need go ntf farther than the fkmily circle. Some 
of the severest sufferings of woman are supposed to 
flow from her domestic relations. A peculiar ordin- 
ance of Heaven subjects her to fearful evils in the pro- 
gress of her home cares and labors. But let these evils 
be ever so much accounted of, are they not mingled 
with the highest enjoyments? Do not her domestic 
delights equal all her sufferings and woes? As a pa- 
rent, she certainly loves with a devotion to which man 
is a stranger. Her children are dear to her in propor- 
tion to the pain and toil which their being and their 
comfort may have cost her. She loves them with a 
devotion which has no parallel in the unsanctified ex- 
perience of the human heart. 

This fervent affection she is placed in circumstances 
to gratify to the utmost Home is to her what it is not 
so strictly to the partner of her bosom — a place of hab- 
itation. She has no call to forsake it She is encum- 
bered with no avocations or business which force her 
away from this scene of her enjoyments. 

Cornelia said, <' These are my jewels." The proverb 
is handed down to successive generations, as though 
there were something in it to be admired. It may well 
be admired; but not because the sentiment was pecu- 
liar to the Roman matron. She expressed not so much 
the sentiments of Cornelia as the feelings of the moth- 
er. In this instance she was the representative of be^ 
sex — ^the expounder of human nature in the mother's 
bosom. If she differed from most mothers, it was not in 
her feeUngSt but in this, that she guarded her jewels 
with successful vigilance, and polished them with judi- 
cious skill. So far as affection is concerned, there are 
few mothers in modem times who would not claim their 
children as their jewels. 

And how gratifying it is to be near onr treasures — 
to abide by Chose cherished objects which engross our 
warm afiections! This is the mother's happy lot Her 
jewels cluster close around her, day by day, and she 
has but Uttle else to do but entertain herself by com- 
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munion with these objects of her fond solicitude and 
love. This repays all her watchings and all her suffer- 
ings in their behalf. She may have sacrificed ease for 
their sakes; but who can estimate the revenue of bliss 
which the sacrifice procures her, in the form of intense, 
gratified afifection. 

Recollection supplies an example. My fiiend W. 
buried two lovely children. He had a feeble wife, who, 
in ordinary circumstances, could scarcely endure with 
impunity an interruption of one night's repoee. When 
that dread disease, scarlet fever, fell upon one and an- 
other of the children, she was roused .and nerved to 
feminine endurance. Night after night, for many long 
weeks, she watched by the conch of one and then an- 
other of the victims, with a strength and perseverance 
which seemed almost superhuman. The first that died 
was borne to its burial, when a second, much younger, 
and in its helpless babyhood, was smitten *on her bo* 
som. 

<* Where best he loved to hide him. 

Id that dear sheltering spot. 
Just there his tender spirit pass'd 

To realms of life and thought : 
His fond lip never trembled. 

Nor sigh'd the parting bmfh, 
When strangely for his nectar'd draught 

He drank the cup of death. 

Full was thy lot of blpssing, 

To charm his cradle-hours, 
To touch his sparkling fount of thought, 

And breathe his breath of flowers. 
And uke thy daily lesson 

From the smile that beam'd so free. 
Of wliat in holier, brighter realms, 

The pure in heart must be." 

And there it lingered for weeks, fading and wither- 
ing, and then at last it expired; nor could she, feeble 
as she was, feel weary while her little one survived. 
Nay, when its coffin was closed, and she could no more 
kiss its pale, cold lip, she was not to be hindered by 
any persuasion, but must follow it to its burial, and see 
it laid in the resting place where both, side by side, waR « 
the resurrection. 

" No more thy twilight musing 

May with their image shine. 
When in that lonely hcAir of love 

They laid their cheek to thine. 
But now their bleeeed portion 

Is o'er the cloud to soar. 
And spread a never-wearied wing 

Where sorrows are no more ; 
With cherubim and seraphim 

To tread the ethereal plain. 
High honor hath it been to thee 

To swell that glorious train." 

All this while, wherein lay that feeUe mother's 
strength? First in God; but second in the wann 
glowings of maternal afiection, which can endure more 
than all human sympothies, except those which grace 
supplies. Sad as is her lot, that mother, should she 
speak as a philosopher, would testify that her gratifica- 
tion in ministering to her dear children, exceeded the 
sorrows which their dependence may have cost her, 
and that, too» without reckoning her tnnaports at the 
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thoiight of their being eanctified and admitted into par- 
adise. 

It is trae, as an inquisitive philosophy will have it, 
that man is seldom called to these offices of long con- 
tinued vigilance and exposure. But his exemption is 
two fold; namely, from gratification as well as from en- 
durance. His is not the mother's toil, nor is her rap- 
ture his. The two seem inseparably joined. It seems, 
then, that if wonian*s domestic soxrows are greater 
than those which oppress the hardier sex, -she is repaid 
in her superior domestic enjoyments. 

SeamtL But let us proceed to connect this ques- 
tion with other considerations. To meet her exi- 
gencies of severe afiSiction, woman is endowed by an 
all-wise Creator with a peculiar power of endurance. 
She seems formed for suffering rather than for action. 
She bears with vaetk composure what drives man to 
despair. How often is this exemplified under severe 
family afflictions, in which the father and husband is 
paralyzed, and rendered helpless, while the wife and 
mother is roused to efforts almost superhuman, to sus- 
tain her household, and repair its ruined fortunes. 
**The Wife," by Irving, presents, in shades almost in- 
imitable, the picture of such a scene. And, whether 
its author wrote from observation, or from fancy, the 
sketch is true to life. 

I knew an instance for myself. An opulent citizen 
was ruined by underwriting for his friends. When 
the shock first reached him it robbed him of his senses, 
and he committed suicide. His effects were sold, and 
his business was settled up. His widow, with several 
lovely children struggled on in decent poverty until 
the issue of their trials found them still blest with the 
comfortable fortune of twenty thousand dollars. The 
children were educated. The sons entered professional 
life — the daughters were eligibly settled, and at this 
day they move in the very best circles of society, and 
are unconscious of any loss. If the mother had been 
like the father they would probably have become blots 
or cyphers on the page of human life. 

Third, Let it also be remembered that sorrow has its 
moral uses. It is a school of pure religion, in which 
they who will may be trained for eminence among the 
saints in heaven. ** Our light'afflictions which are but 
for a moment, work out for us a fer more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.*' Afflictions well impro- 
ved wean us from the world. They are thorns which, 
by severely wounding us, make us let go the flower, 
and turn away from the withering attraction which we 
grasped. Then we can, with less reluctance, seek a 
higher good. Affliction is the best of earthly soils, 
wherein to grow those plants of piety which are more 
annoyed by cloudless skies and withering sunshine, 
than by the severest storms of sorrow. 

The favorable influence of adversity upon the heart 
is witnessed to us in the examples of early Christians, 
who were persecuted even unto death for their attach- 
ment to Jesus Christ They were buffeted and sawn 
asunder— they wandered about in sheep skins and goat 
skins; but they patiently took both the spoiling of their 



goods, and the pains of martyrdom for their Lord and 
Savior. 8u«h glowing devotion to holiness and its Au- 
thor, could scarcely be, without that severe school of the 
graces which is found in a << great fight of afflictions." 

** For He who marks us in our vain career. 
Oft smites in mercy whal we hold most dear, 
ShredB from our vine the bowering leaves away, 
And brealcs Its tendrils from their groveling stay, 
That the rich clusters, lifted to the sky, 
May ripen better for a world on high." 

Fourth, Afflictions liken us to our bleseed Lord. It 
should strengthen those who are heavily^ pressed with 
trouble, that Jesus was <*a man of sorrows." The su& 
fering female may say, **True, my heavenly Father 
afflicts me; but when he visits me with breach upon 
breach, till all his waves and 'biUows go over me, have 
I not an example of severer inflictions in my blessed 
Savior? It pleased the Lord to bruise Asm, and put 
him to grief — to expose him to hunger and thirst, and 
the scorn of men, and the persecutions of the wicked, 
and the desertion of friends, and the treachery of his 
household, and the wrath of the rulers, and to derision 
and revilings amidst the agonies of death; and last of 
all, under so great a buxden of outward woes, the 
hidings of hb Father's face! And shall I refuse to 
suffer with Jesus, or repine because as Jesus was so am 
I in this world?" With such thoughts, let the sorrow- 
ful female quench the fiery darts of the adversary when 
he would provoke her to murmur against God and his 
righteous providence. 

Lagtly* The afflicted will find it comparatively easy 
to obey the summons of death, and resign a world 
which, aside from religion, has aflbrded them but a bit- 
ter lot. If aflUction has served its great end, and 
brought them to seek diligently and effectually a heav- 
enly inheritance, with what undivided desires will they 
wait till their change come; and how willingly and 
joyfully will they receive the messenger who approach- 
es to efifoct their enlargement! His visage may be 
terrible, but they will overlook the grim aspect of the 
messenger in the joy which his errand will bring to 
their hearts. It is enough that they are to be conveyed 
from a vak of tears to the mount of eternal smiles ; and 
as they unfold their pinions, the shadows of grief which 
had chilled them so long, will dissolve in the far-reach- 
ing glories which beam upon them from the fece of the 
Lamb. To attain this deliverance, we must receive a^ 
flictions as divine chastisements — as ministers of grace. 
Then shall be fulfilled in us that saying, << Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted." 

" But Ood alone 
Instructeth how to mourn. He doth not trust 
This highest lesson to a voice or hand 
Subordinate. Behold t He cometh forth 1 
O sweet disciple, bow thyself to learn 
The alphabet of tears. Receive the lore. 
Sharp though it be, ^o an^nanswering breast, 
A will subdued. And may such wisdom spring 
From these rough rudiments, that thou shalt gain 
A class more noble, and, advancing, soar 
Where the sole lesson is a seraph's praise. 
Tea, be a docile scholar, and so rise 
Where mourning hath no place." 

8 
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Original. 
THE PAINTING FROM MfMORY. 

BT MAS. X. B. Hi.IlLA.ir. 

The earth is cold above him — ^long ego 

They laid him down upon a dieamless bed. 

And smoothed the fresh clay o*er, and not a trace 

Of what with many tears was there consigned, 

Remains. For well I know bis crombling form 

Even now is mingling with the cold damp earth ; 

For I have seen the freshening dew and rain 

Of many springs give birth to the young flowers 

Around his grave, and in the summer breeze 

I there have often seen the rank gross wave. 

And many times have paused by that lone spot. 

While autumn winds scattered the seer leaves round. 

The earth' is cold above him; for to-day 

The wintry storm wails through the leafless trees, 

And flowerless shrubs, drifting the falling snow 

Upon his resting place; but sullen death 

And time, with their dread ravages have wrought 

No change in his dear image on my heart 

Nor hath the sorrow that, like lava streams. 

Poured its o'erwhelming torrent on my soul, 

Effaced his loveliness. The cheek's soft hue, 

As I beheld it oft when pale disease 

Blended its fading bloom — the golden locks. 

Thrown careless back from the calm, thoughtful brow — 

The lips of a faint tinge, mutely compressed — 

Those eyes, that fatal sorrow dimm'd too soon — 

The pale hands, meekly folded on the breast. 

And that young form, beneath the fearful weight 

Of a protracted suffering, slightly bow'd — 

These I remember. But within my heart 

He hath a brighter being. There he lives 

As I beheld him ere the withering blight 

Had touched his cheek's young roses, or pale grief 

Shaded his brow— ere misery bowed his form. 

Or disappointment crushed his faithful heart 

And now a rush of glorious images 
Are brightening up from the dim shadowy past. 
Blent with the music of departed years — 
E'en now they throng, they thrill my glowing breast 
Methinks I hear the melody of streams 
That gladly murmured round our happy home— 
^olian breathings through the quivering reeds — 
Birds chanting sweetly through the summer shades, 
And kindred tones that rang through those bright days; 
For we were nursed with the same parent care — 
In childhood both reposed on the same breast. 
After the same voice lisped our infant prayer, 
And learned to hymn our first sweet melody. 
That voice is now as the remembered tone 
Of a crushed harp — ^like his, 'tis broken — gone. 

But this rich halo of the past hath touched 
Even his memory with a brighter hue ; 
For heie he is before me in the light 
Of undimm'd beauty, with no touch of time, 
No blight, no trace of death or dark decay 
On his fine face; and I'll the canvass give 
3 



This form of beauty, these loved lineaments, 
That they may there, young, lovely, still exist, 
Serenely smiling on through change and blight, 
Wh^n this fond heart, which hath so long enshrined 
His memory, shall like him repose in dust 

E'en now, beneath my hand his image &ir 
Comes brightening forth, as the young flower of spring 
Unfolds its leaves when by the south wind stirred. 
How sweet the smile upon his resy lips, 
And the round cheeks, how deep their youthful glow ! 
How calmly beam these eyes — ^this soft, smooth brow, 
How delicate its shade ! and the rich hair, 
How like these golden treses are to his ! 

O, could I make them to the fresh air wave, 
As erst when by my side he gathered flowers 
In our sweet vale, to form those bright boquets 
That withered, emblematic of his bloom ! 
And could I bring to those sweet lips the voice 
That made my heart's glad music ; and the light 
To the loved eyes that was mv sunshine then. 
And thepulaaiion to this guiet breast ! 

But no, we may trace out the vir^ rose, 
Give it the neat proportion, shade the leaves 
With its own hues; but then the bee shall find 
No banquet there — the breeze waft no perfume. 
We can portray the landscape, but no voijce 
From fountain &11, or vocal grove, can break 
Its everlasting stillness. We can mol4 
The statue of the mortal — God alone 
Can give it life and soul — ^he shall inspire. 
Not this that I have fondly, sadly traced, 
But his frail form, within yon lowly grave 
With vigorous life and with immortal bloom. 
And I shall greet him where no blighting frosts 
Fall on the rose, nor shade blends with the light. 
Nor pain nor grief with everlasting joy. 



THE CHURCH BELL. 

Wheh glow in the eastern sky. 
The Sabbath morning meets the eye. 
And o'er a weary, care-worn scene. 
Gleams like the ark-dove's leaf of green. 
How welcome over bill and dale. 
Thy hallow'd summons loads the gale, 

Sweet bell! Church bell! 
When earthly joys and sorrows end, 
And towards our long repose we tend, 
How mournfully thy tone doth call 
The weepers to the funeral, 
And to the last abode of clay. 
With solemn knell mark out the way, 

Sad bell! Church bell! 
If to the clime where pleasures reign, 
We through a Savior's love attain, 
If freshly to an angel's thought. 
Earth's unforgotten scenes are brought. 
Will not thy voice, that wam'd to prayer, • 
Be gratefully remembered there, 

Bless'd belli Church beUI 
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Original. 
ON PRIDE. 

BT CA.ROLIXS M. BUBIIOUGH. 

Or all the sins to which the heart of man is by na- 
tare inclined, the most universal and the most engpros- 
■ing is pride. Whilst the age is professing education, 
general and specific; whilst the mind is instructed and 
assisted, and thousands of books are proffered to its en- 
lightenment and its facility, yet do we see few commen- 
taries upon the progress of the heart. The heart, which 
makes more than half our nature, and out of which 
are the "issues of life," is yet left comparatively stinted 
of admonition and of counsel, and is in measure given 
over to the rebukings of life, to the bitterness of expe- 
rience, to the evils of its own waywardness, for warn- 
ing or for instruction. At least, the ethical department 
might afford some assuagement, some salutary homile- 
tic to this tendency of evil, to this outgoing of sin. In 
the pulpit the discourse is well managed to strike home 
Uie conviction of error, and to point its final retribu- 
tion: faithful are the laborers, happy are they who at- 
tend — they are indeed wise unto salvation. To such 
our feeble voice is extended only in gratulation. But 
we do apprehend, that amidst the dense population* of 
civilization and of refinement, and of religious oppor- 
tunity and importunity, there are yet millions who hear 
not the counsel, because their ears are sealed — they are 
engrossed and absorbed in the world. Preaching is to 
them an abstract — an ordinance which it is the vogue 
of the time to respect and to notice, and which civility 
and politeness require of them to attend, without any 
outward demonstration of impatience or of disregard. 
By consistency they are conformed to this, as to the 
other dictates of the multitude who rule them — and so 
the form is served. But "God is not in all their 
thoughts" — so distant, indeed, that they can be ap- 
proached at present only by motives somewhat of con- 
cession to their own partial view of life and of being. 
Of being, indeed, the inner sense of man, they as yet 
ken little; they have gone out into the world; they are 
conformed to it, and they consider rather of their rela- 
tive, than of their entire and real position. Selfish 
though they be, they see not But let us oace win 
their ear, and perhaps we keep it; or give to them the 
clue, and step by step they may retrace the dark laby- 
rinth of their own wanderings, until they shall emerge 
into the full light, and discern what ts. I have said 
that we would address the worldling on his own ground, 
and we will so manage, if possible, as to present the 
fault in necessary connection with its penalty ; and that 
penalty not final alone, but immediate and direct — the 
ultimate of its own action. Such illustration were to 
the corruption of nature a more persuasive argument 
than the nobler one of practicing virtue for its own 
sake. The love of our kind — and we mean not the 
coarse sentiment of popularity, but the sufiicient regard 
of our fellow men, as a sustaining principle of our affec- 
tions, our exertions, and we may add, our self-love ; 
and though the poet tells us that "true self-love and 
Voi. n.— 15 



social are the same," yet we are obliged to say that we 
take not so elevated ground. Whilst we assume that 
unmixed motives belong to the regenerate of heart 
alone, with such we have not at present to do. Yet 
we are all social ; and one comment we throw in, name- 
ly, the vast amount of influence which popular sense 
has in directing our thoughts and apprehensions. Even 
in matters of moment to ourselves alone do we receive 
the bent of society at large — or worse, through the 
promptings of vanity falling in with the tendencies of 
nature, and upon a structure so insufficient in itself, is 
it wonder that we err, and are betrayed? And where 
we commit not overt sin, yet by the negative disregard 
in which we hold the vice, there shall accrue to the 
young a proportionate degree of error by this false ap- 
preciation of it We claim the prescriptive superiority 
of age and observation, and, alas ! of experience in the 
evils arising out of our subject — the practice of pride 
in all the matters of life. Our teaching is for the put- 
ting away this most flagrant, pertinacious vice. 

We suppose that there are thousands of young per- 
sons — ^yes, in our republican states — who are trained 
up to a system of pride — who have lived all their life- 
long in no other practice of conduct — who do daily and 
hourly violate the affection, and revolt the long-suffer- 
ing and forbearance of their associates, their equals and 
their inferiors, by its aggressions. And yet many of 
them are unconscious of the sin ; they act by custom 
and prescription, and have only now and then an indis- 
tinct conception that they err. These young persons 
at the same time know, perhaps, in any specific case, 
that pride is both unreasonable and unlovely — and so 
bearing a direct and immediate influence against the 
perpetrator. Yet they hardly know how much worse 
it is than all this — ^that it is odious in the sight of God — 
that a downfall is denounced upon it — that retribution 
awaits its impending fullness ! But they have not read 
the Book ; and no Cassandra — not one of earth's daugh- 
ters cries, woe! woe to them! And still the world 
goes on, thinking pride, unless in the guise of affront, 
or personality, a common matter — an unnoticeable 
thing. And so it hath been from the beginning, not of 
our Christian record alone, when Christ, the meek 
and the holy, came to tell us that God loves not the 
haughty of spirit ; but ancient heathen date tells us the 
same story, with the same result 

To tell how the angels fell, is too signal and too high 
for our example. Would we tell of Babel and its ca- 
tastrophe? That, say they, was a pride of compact 
and of audacity, an outbreak or direct rebellion — ^it 
suits not us ! Tell of warrior hosts drowned in the 
sea. That was also peculiar — ^there is no propriety of 
application, say they. And each one, making the 
whole, says that; else should all of history, both sacred 
and profane, minister to our argument, which is the 
manifest visitation of God's displeasure upon this, the 
sin of pride; an overweening assumption of power that 
is world-derived. There is folly and fatuity in the very 
naming. A power which opposes itself to God — ^how 
profane. It must be weakness, for it is sin ; and strength 
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in the moral as in the physical nature, doth still consist 
with parity. The most indomitable of human engines, 
the will of man, is weakness and foolishness in the 
sight of God. And how nearly allied is pride to that 
most unamiable feature of the mind — the will ; what 
depth of depravity is in its obstinacy — what impiety in 
its opposition to every behest of nature and of kind- 
ness. Fop God^s providences are still around and about 
us; and but for the many affectations — and pride the 
chiefest — our life should flow in gentler current, and 
pluck on perhaps to wiselier winnings in its progress. 
But we afford no ekample — our wide world range is of 
too broad a ken — we narrow it then measure by meas- 
ure, and at every step, alas ! it finds its application of 
fact. Everywhere do we see pride and its punishment; 
from the demolition of a world, the destroying of an 
empire, the extirpation of a nation, a country, a faction, 
a tribe, and finally we narrow it to the scale of a do- 
mestic household. And this too, is our proper scale of 
illustration, the aptest sphere for our simple and direct 
commentary. 

The family may be either rich or poor. It is a vul- 
gar idea that pride is a less blamable sin with the rich 
than with the poor; also is it a vulgar error that much 
more of it obtains with the former than with the latter. 
By rich we mean such as are comparatively so, in place 
and neighborhood, having a superiority of power, de- 
rived from wealth, over those about them. And by poor, 
we mean those whose relative position is exactly the 
opposite of this — the comparatively poor — for the posi- 
tively poor, the needy, are merged in a necessity that 
for the present nullifies all "superfluity of naughtiness, 
and circumscribes the outgoings of character to the nar- 
row limits of its own immediate cravings and discontents. 
And the most conclusive indication of pride in such, is 
not of pretension, but of jealousy ; and these shall be most 
offended at the pride of another, by reproach and envy. 
With "all appliances and means to boot,'' we doubt not 
they were liable to it themselves. 

The rich have a freer scope of folly allowed to them 
in the particular of pride, than was thought suitable in 
their poorer neighbors. A very questionable advantage 
it is ; or to speak with more propriety of reprehension, 
an immunity it is of evil augury, of sin and of punish- 
ment The rich might dispense with their pride — so- 
ciety would still respect them without it, such is their 
estimate of the thing. We once heard a lady declare, 
that "were she rich she would put away her pride." 
" How magnanimous you would be !*' observed a satirist 
Her remark proved in what estimation she held the 
foible — ^the vice. We still speak of putting on and 
putting ofi; and indeed is pride not half so ofien the 
sin of constitution as of assumption — and thousands 
from infancy have its habits and practices made into 
them, by the usage of every day, who are not aware or 
at all conscious of the fact themselves ; they swim with 
the tide, and think all common-places innocent And 
yet is this scourge, this gangrene, eating into them, as 
it were the flesh and the bone — growing with their 
growth and strengthening with their strength, and nur- 
3 



tured and cherished. Ah, how hardly shall it be eradi- 
cated — it shall seem to touch life— it shall indeed be 
extirpated as by fire. And who is to blame, that pride 
is allowed to grow and to gain its head of power 1 To 
come more distinctly to our subject, and to give it a 
more didactic form, we will suppose the ground already 
gone over which treats of the experience of the poor, 
and which illustrates our argument in the negative, by 
showing the disastrous results of this most common and 
inveterate sin of pride. 

Perhaps there is hardly a reader who, upon reflec- 
tion, can claim exemption to the personal conviction of 
its disadvantages and of its retributive rebukings. Let 
such, then, as have been not only mentally convinced, 
but also sensibly punished in this matter, take precise 
and circumspect and prayerful care, and attention and 
practice, for their children, that they be not trained with 
the high heart of sin. And it is not warning alone 
that shall do it Let them watch from day to day, in 
all of home usages; and also guard against the routine 
of society, that it be not made into them a rule of life. 
And this we apprehend shall be no easy matter. It 
shall require a strength of resolution and of purpose, to 
be every day renewed and every day acted upon, and 
this in resistance to its dictates of folly in the youthful 
bosom. Also shall it call for a strength of mind, best 
tested by its opposition to a derisive and gainsaying 
world ; even they who in all their usages and all their 
I performances set up their idol of pride, and call upon 
their children to fall down and worship it Their inno- 
cent, unconscious children are apt of folly and ready 
victims of the snare, and greedy of the bait which en- 
tices them. Ignorant and unsuspecting are they of 
the bitter day of its retribution. 

Every human sin awaits its doom and final audit 
afler death. Yet none are so unobservant as to pass 
without seeing and feeling and knowing, the signal mor- 
tifications and punishments which during this life are 
put upon the outbreaks and the aggressions of pride. 
Whether we look through society at large, or with more 
precision contemplate its details, we can see by the con- 
catenation of events in each family, and in each of its 
individuals, either more or less of prosperity and suc- 
cess as graduated to the scale of this one vice of pride, 
more almost than of all other sins of character together. 
We would remark, that although pride is denounced of 
God — although a "fall" is prescribed as its issue, pas- 
sing over the deadness that disregards it — we would 
remark, yet has roan pronounced no judicial penalty on 
its action or its access. 

Perhaps in the rude state of the primitive ages, it lay 
an incipient guilt — the possible of unelicited humanity, 
and came in with the progress of refinement; for we 
find that the greatest access of luxury still holds with 
pride in its ascendant Then, also, is it nearest to its 
fall. Although no formal and vindictive fiat is institu- 
ted against it, yet is there not a single act of pride with- 
out its punishment If not by the instant resentment 
of the affronted and despised individual, yet the very 
order of society, vague and uncalculated as it is, is 
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commensurate to an undeviating result of this sort 
By sufficient scope of time and attention shall we as- 
certain the fact Do we not see these same persons, 
who are regardless of others, also the victims of self- 
calculation and conserrative pride. Acting from this 
fidse principle, do they not often forego their proper 
walk of life, and miss the opportunities, which with 
more simplicity had guided them to comfort and to hap- 
piness? But they live in their element of pride, and 
that suffices them for all things. Look close enough at 
the subject, and is it not matter of admiration how this 
delusion blends itself with all the purposes — the world- 
ly purposes— of all people. Tell the exceptions — they 
▼ary only in degree of guilt One says his neighbor 
is proud — truth — ^he is prouder than himself; but they 
vary only in the comparative degree, for both are posi- 
tively proud. And some are more conscious and 
prouder of their pride than others; but none, who have 
not ** been washed,*' are free of the taint 

Society, we have said, is the agent in this reaction of 
pride; yet do we in faith perceive the very hand of 
God in the mercy of his providence admonishing and 
rebuking us, and also hindering us in our course, that 
too great an amount of pride may not be the cause of 
our eternal undoing. For pride, in its course, walks 
not alone, but is the adjunct and the auxiliary of all 
worldly greatness. It is the concomitant, as the insti- 
gator of too much wealth — of soul-devouring avarice. 
And the politician desires, above all other promptings, 
to be sustained in his supremacy and his pride. And 
all the officials of state — are there any exceptions? de- 
sire a furtherance to the ultimate result of gratified 
ambition— -the pride of place. Our civic rulers, too, 
do they not look at these others as patterns for them- 
selves? Do they not say, "I prefer the place of two 
thousand dollars over the place of one thousand dol- 
lars; though to the latter I am competent, to the former 
I am not I know the man who is sufficient to it; he 
is a candidate too; but if I can over-reach him through 
my good friends, I will do it. Then shall I be able to 
overstep them, and take a higher place in society. I 
and my children, whom I love!*' Foolish man! he 
would build up his children in pride — but he places 
their feet upon a quicksand. Had he commended them 
to God, and put them in a course of industry, they 
should have always enough. And another with riches 
as much as he desires — for he abounds— shall despise 
the purse-proud man, for his pride is of family, of his 
ancestors. And yet pride, we should say, were a hol- 
low sentiment to the memory of the good ; but does 
more than honor them departed, he holds them up to 
his children in the place of personal merit in them- 
selves. He teaches that they shall claim consideration 
for the deeds and the performances of one who has long 
slumbered in the grave— 4i soldier, may be, whose might 
is now crumbled into dust ; or the statesman, whose 
eloquence once swayed the councils of a nation, though 
now 'tis mute and cold, and the ** dull cold ear of death " 
18 all about him. But the grave continually warns the 
quick) that life now is. 'Tis not greatness, but the 



"sweet savor of the just," that shall suffice for a patri* 
mony to his heirs. And this they shall receive not in 
pride, but in the lowliness of Christian hope. There 
is great foolishness in the assumption of our grand- 
sires' merits as our own — and it is as little applicable to 
the rule of our present state of being, as it is to that of 
Gospel truth. No man, we believe, will boast of the 
merit of his ancestor's character, who does not feel that 
merit sinking in his own. At best, when we tell a 
child how great or how good were his ancestors, it 
should be done with nice discretion, and as a motive to 
the same exertion, to the same sober industry, and the 
same conformity to the golden rule of right — that made 
the man worthy to be remembered. But any claim of 
lineage will be derided by the envy of all such as can 
sustain no similar boast, and we believe is more often a 
fantasia of pride, than an honest homage to worth. 
There is perhaps an admixture of what the world calls 
glory in the sentiment, and this is what will most na- 
turally attain to the youthful apprehension in its esti- 
mate. 

But let us teach substantially ; let us show the youth 
that whatever act of life has whatever admixture of 
pride in it, by performance or by motive, by just so 
much is it weakened of its efficacy, and robbed of its 
merit Above this we know that there is a much sim- 
pler teaching, and one out of all comparison more effi- 
cacious if accepted, and which at once shuts out all 
false views from our sight, and admits not even the 
name of pride — even our great exemplar, our Lord, the 
Christ We grant that the parent who at this date of 
the world shall essay to train up his child free of pride, 
assumes a most onerous duty — ^inculcates a hard and a 
long lesson — ^both shall it be. It has probably not only 
to teach on, but to teach off— to unwind the tangled 
meshes, may be, of half a life of error. And in doing 
it we shall see how many of the difficulties, the vexa- 
tions, and the eipbarrassments of our course originated 
in the unregulated, the overweening, the continual ac- 
tion of pride — ^pride in great and in small — ^until by 
continual practice the habit has become so inveterate, 
that no sacrifice, no power of human magnanimity 
shall overcome it, or serve to outroot its bitterness from 
his bosom. But prayer and grace shall do it 

Yet all this sinning and snfiering might have been 
prevented by the watchful, requiring guidance of a 
faithful parent We do believe it possible for the pa- 
rent in any grade of society to check and subdue this 
tendency in the child — and that not only as to overt 
acts, and the decencies of society alone, but also to con- 
quer it to that rule of grace, that its possible outbreak 
shall be a conscious grief to its possessor; and in the 
conquest, a joy and a conviction that all other sin may 
also be essayed and buried in Christ But how vigi- 
lant shall that parent be (we know not if we have ever 
seen such an one) who shall effisct this conquest over 
nature and custom ; how hardy shall he be who shall 
dare in the face of society as it is, to dictate to his child 
a course directly opposed to all its forms and fiishions. 
With what admiration of wonder should we behold the 
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iamily so trained. In a family commencing from 
infancy, so soon as childhood should discover a taste 
and a choice of folly, that folly should be repressed, and 
each one should be taught, combining the joyousness 
of life with the soberness of wisdom, to forego its pre- 
ferences of evil, to relinquish its desires after vain, fine, 
proud things ; and to accept in their stead, fitness and 
propriety and goodness, and a conformity to Christian 
rule in all things. Think you that one sin shall be 
subdued alone 1 A moments reflection afibrds the 
negative. Strip character of pride, and how innocuous 
were many of its now offensive traits ; and along with 
banished pride shall we see also the disappearance of 
its train of supporters. Disregard the inconsiderate 
exacting from others — the hard-hcartedness, the selfish- 
ness, the ofiensive pretension, and all the attendants of 
this unamiable and unameliorated vice. What is so 
exacting as pride? Does not the same bosom that har- 
bors it detrart from all its better qualities? And yet 
enough seems never given to the. craving and its sacri- 
fice. The baby is often taught the fairy tale of horror, 
how that the giant of iniquity, close in league with the 
devil, draws for supplies of luxury and supremacy and 
dominion, up to a certain date ; then, if he meet not 
his bond — and he never does — ^the forfeit is claimed, 
and that is his soul. And almost such, should the babe 
be taught in the wisdom of allegory, is the rigorous ex- 
acting, if assumed, of a pertinacious and life-long pride. 
But our story, instead of frightening the child, shall 
serve by its application to build him up in the strength 
of faith ; in that assurance which shall say, " Get thou 
behind me, Satan ;" and straight he is gone. 

But to our system of practice. Say we are a family 
of "condition," as it is called, or of the "better sort;" 
or designate us by any of those epithets which pride 
has claimed, and meanness has conceded, to that class 
which holds superiority in the station of artificial life — 
and this station shall have its advantages and its disad- 
vantages as applied to our experiment, the suppressing 
or nullifying of pride in our children. The advantages 
are, that we have experienced, above those of lower 
place, the mistakes and the misadventures happening 
out of the indulgence of this vice. Few persons, in- 
deed, are so dull or so inexpert as not to have perceived 
and detected in a chain of events, the cause which has 
produced them — ^the pride, which gave impetus to many 
another unrighteous agency of our being. 

Another advantage which persons of condition have 
over their inferiors, is, that having according to their 
means participated more largely in folly, so have they 
been better enabled to test its hollowness and its unsat- 
isfying insufficiency — its positive and its negative; 
therefore, both plead for its suppression. 

Those in the lower grades of society have also their 
advantages for this effort Their families having been 
prevented of large indulgence of pride, of course its 
habits are not so fixed or so difficult of expulsion. Also, 
as compared with others, shall the world look with less 
derision upon their attempted amendment, their inno- 
vation of reform. 
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But suppose all these outward obstacles, these extra- 
neous hindrances and awkwardnesses to be overcome 
or over-ruled, " how," say you, " shall we persuade our 
children to adopt ways and fashions, contrary to all with 
which they are associated, and also adverse to their own 
feelings and inclinations ? The matter, too, were so 
very strange, the change so very great, that we hardly 
know ourselves where to draw the line; or when we 
would require enough, whether we be not indeed re* 
quiring too much ; whether we shall not unfit our chil- 
dren and embarrass them, and surround them with im- 
pediments to their respectability and their furtherance 
in life? &c. And finally, whether the tefibrt will 
not be of too costly sacrifice for its object?" To this 
last clause make up your ^ mind distinctly, and to the 
whole: whether will you do it, or will you not? If 
you will, then God speed, and not one of your objec- 
tions shall be tenable in the case. For you do it by a 
principle of piety, if you do it at all. And though un- 
resolved and unaided you were likely to faint and fail ; 
yet now you go forward in the strength of Christ, noth- 
ing doubting. Now you are sustained in the effort by 
faith and trust and humility and prayer, and by the cast- 
ing behind you all other views of the case. Your sim- 
plicity assures and encourages you. You require of 
your child to abstain from those usages which are essen- 
tially of pride, and in all other cases to separate this 
piinciple as a motive from the act or the deed. Give 
him, according to his age, to understand the rule dis- 
tinctly — and 'tis indeed but addressing the instinct of 
truth — and he knows at once how to judge. With as 
much precision as the reformed inebriate refrains from 
alcohol, and drinks of pure water to increase his sobrieQTr 
even so simple shall be this rule; and by this close look- 
ing the child shall be strengthened in the very wisdom of 
philosophy. And every body, high or low, plain or pre- 
tending, shall excuse him of his pride ; so he is still do- 
cile, still retains his civility, his obligingness, his gentle- 
ness, his frankness, firmness, his courteous amenity, his 
goodness and truth. Not one of these could he have 
had still holding it — ^he can afford to do without pride. 

But there comes a caviler. " My case," says he, «ia 
an extraordinary one. What shall I do with the child 
who from the cradle has shown high and aspiring ten- 
dencies, and a spuming of common things. If we re- 
press his ambition we have nothing left of him ! he 
will takeno other bent" Like the germ whose tenden- 
cy is sunward, though you crush and crowd and place 
the recumbent rock upon it, yet shall it find, by sinuous 
course, its upward way, and reach the light Yes, and 
so shall your child. What the sun is to the plant, that 
be you to him. The insensate vegetable but obeys its 
law ; it is acted upon by the sun, and cannot choose 
but rise. 

But in your child you have a larger acx^ess, a diviner 
approach. The attraction is the same; but unlike the 
plant, it has within itself a power of resistance which 
awaits conviction^-a volition. For to man has been 
dispensed a portion of light in himself, which we call 
reason; and this, being breathed on by Deity, is a 
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"liTing flouL'* In your child you have a higher asra- 
ranee of multiform ability. Afford to him the perfect 
model of truth, and the inner aoul shall reach both by 
volition BB by affinity to its attraction. Also how much 
of the confusion, the wretchedness, the perversion of 
humanity is occasioned by false models; the very es- 
sence of goodness seems changed, as it were, by, its per- 
verse application. All pride is a lie upon goodness. 

But your child is of the best hope. The trifles about 
him are not sufficient to his ability. Give him enough 
to do; suit him in what is good, and he will find it pro- 
per. And as the finest gold is still the most ductile, so 
shall you find it easier, by proper methods, to manage 
this child, than one of duller apprehensions, resting in 
contented sloth. If his vocation is of talented ability, 
give him such. Surely there is no necessary connec- 
tion between pride and intellectuality. 

Let also another child be suited to his inferior capa- 
city. Why does an American call himself a republi- 
can, if he will not allow one son to follow the bent of 
his inclinations and his ability, and become a mechanic, 
lest he disgrace his brothers of the professions 1 The 
writer, too, was educated in the full impression of this 
narrow prejudice. But time and observation have pro- 
duced a better conviction of right, and of justice How 
often, looking on amidst a numerous family of adults, 
do we see one or two waste characters, genteel idlers, 
who being incompetent to mental application, and hav- 
ing been prevented in the line of operative life, are 
drones in the hive. Or possessing physical energy 
without any methods of excitement, are sunk below 
themselves, into a miserable and pitiable hypochondria- 
cism. What wickedness of pride to have thrown them 
away, and caused them so much suffering. 

The same thing would we say of daughters, as of 
sons in a family. And the mixing of the higher and 
the lower occupations of life should not be allowed to 
weaken the chain of family affection : where it does, 
the link drops out by its own baseness of alloy, and 
most be repaired as best it may. 

By such conduct of his children, some here, and some 
there, shall the wise and sedulous parent dress and trim 
his little household ship. Some are arrayed a-high, 
sail- wise for speed and progress; whilst others of just 
as much account, though less elevated, shall serve to 
steady the ship and keep it in ballast, until at last, by 
circumspection and humility and discretion, the good 
ship shall have out-sailed every adverse current, and 
weathered every gale of life-— shall gain and gain, and 
finally reach the haven of its destination — where eve n 
the name of pride has never been heard, since Luciier 
for its sake was hurled out of heaven. 



To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, though 
accompanied with the secret condemnation of con- 
science, this is the mark of a little mind ; but it requires 
a soul of no common stamp to be satisfied with his 
oum acquittal, and to despise the condemnation of the 
world. 
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WINTER. 
Habt thou come again from the frozen north, 
With unbound belt just sallied forth. 
To visit the earth with thy freezing breath. 
And scatter around us the shafts of death 1 

Ah ! yes, thou art known by thy frowning brow, 
And snowy wreath encircling it now ; 
With thy fierce, upbraiding, relentless air. 
To strip our green fields and forests bare. 

0*er our emerald earth a gloom is spread. 
Like a funeral pall enshrouding the dead, 
Where the young and beautiful silent lie, 
Concealed from the light of earth and sky. 

See how the last leaf is whirled by the blast, 
Which tore it away, as it fiercely past, ^ 
From its parent bough, where it quivering hung. 
Tenacious of life, to its branches clung — 
Unwilling to leave its summer bower, 
And yield to the tyrants resistless power; 
Though late with such beauty and freshness blest. 
It has fallen in nature's cold to rest 

Ah ! how reckless of all which bloom'd so fair 

In the flowery field, or gay parterre. 

He throws his white mantle around them now. 

Beneath which the sweetest and loveliest bow. 

The beauties of nature he triumphs oVr, 

From the mountain's height to the sea-girt shore. 

The streams of the north are tightly bound. 
That nothing is heard of their murm'ring sound, 
Which broke on the ear in the lov'd retreat. 
Like the dying cadence of music sweet. 
While the featherM choir to the sooth repair. 
To chaunt their lays in a sunnier air. 

But alas! even here thy power is known. 
By the piercing winds and their angry tone ; 
The change which comes o'er our balmy air, 
Its shiv'ring touch, which we dread to bear. 

Our orange groves shrink at its icy breath. 
Which brings to the pomegranite sudden death — 
While with blistered petal the rose is seen. 
Scathed in its bloom, though its leaf is green. 

But ah ! what a glorious sight appears, 
As the morning sun our soft clime cheers; 
The sleet which enamel'd oui flowers so gay. 
Reflects in each leaf the splendor of day. 
The queen in her gems ne'er dazzled the sight 
With a gorgeous display of jewels more bright, 
Than deck our sweet plants, our snow-drops fair, 
When winter's fine touch of ice-work is there. 
But ah! like the queen of the diamond crown, 
The weight of their jewelry boweth them down; 
But this, like all other of earth's fading scenes, 
Dissolves by a touch — ^melts away like our dreams. 

SuBAir. 
9 
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THE SURE WORD OF PROPHECY. 

*' We hare also a more 0ure word of prophecy ; ^hereunto ye 
do well that ye take heed, as unto a light that ahineth in a dark 
place; until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your 
hearta," 2 Peter 1, 19. 

Much satufaction may be realized by a careful inves- 
tigation of the eyidences of Christianity. ''Be ready 
always/' says the apostle Peter, "to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you, a reason of the hope that 
is in you, with meekness and fear." The apostles often 
referred to the grounds of their confidence in the Gos- 
pel, and in giving '*a reason of the hope'* which it 
afforded them, they sometimes adverted to the external 
evidence of miracles and prophecy. 

On the day of Pentecost Peter rebuked the mockery 
of those who charged the disciples with drunkenness. 
By referring to one of the ancient prophecies, he prov- 
ed that the Holy Spirit was poured out upon them from 
on high. This interesting prophecy, as quoted by the 
apostle, is as follows : ** And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit 
upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see. visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams ; and on my servants, 
and on my hand-maidens, I will pour out in those days 
of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy," &c. In his 
discourse, the apostle thus appeals to the Jews: "Ye 
men of Israel, hear these words : Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God among you by miracles, and 
wonders, and sig^, which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know," &c. Thus did 
the apostle adduce evidence in favor of Christianity, 
which the multitude could not gainsay. Their atten- 
tion was called to a prophecy of one of the Old Testa- 
ment writers, the fulfillment of which they then wit- 
nessed — to the *< miracles, and monden, and signs," 
wrought by Messiah in the midst of them, which they 
had also seen, and to the resurrection of Christ, a fact 
to<f notorious to be contradicted, and which conclusive- 
ly proved the truth of the divine origin of Christianity. 
Hence the power of the apostle's word ; for on the day 
of Pentecost, three thousand were converted to a belief 
of the Gospel. 

The apostle Paul, when arraigned before Agrippa, 
pursued a course of argumentation similar to that of 
Peter. "Having obtained help of God," says he, "I 
continue unto this day, testifying none other things 
than Moses and the prophets did say should come: 
That Christ should sufler, and that he should be the 
first that should rise from the dead, and should shew 
light to the people and to the Gentiles." Having shown 
that Christ came, sufifered, died, and arose from the dead 
according to prophecy, and that "these things were not 
done in a comer," the apostle appeals to the king in 
the following impressive manner: "King Agrippa, be- 
lievest thou the prophets 1 I know that thou believest." 
It is by no means surprising that the king was almost 
persuaded to embrace Christianity, after having listened 
to such a vindication of its authenticity. 
2 



We may therefore say with the apostle Peter, that 
" we have a more sure word of prophecy." Dr. Clarke 
supposes the apostle here gives an intimation that pro- 
phecy is a stronger confirmation of the truth of relig- 
^ion than miracles. Of this, however, we are not well 
assured ; for when we consider the miracles of Christ, 
that he by the exercise of his omnipotence healed the 
sick, cleansed the lepers, restored sight to the blind and 
hearing to the deaf— that he multiplied a few loaves 
into a repast for thousands — that he stilled the boister- 
ous sea, cast out devils, raised the dead. Sec, we can- 
not conceive that any but an exceedingly wicked gen- 
eration would deny the sufficiency of such evidence, 
and require in addition to it, " a sign firom heaven." 

Mr. Watson, in examining the authenticity of Chris- 
tianity, considers miracles as its leading evidence. And 
it is manifest, that the apostle Peter considered mira^ 
cles as of the highest moment; hence he says, "We 
have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known tmto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his majes- 
ty. For he received from God the Father honor and 
glory, when there came such a voice to him from the 
excellent glory. This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. And this voice which came from heaven 
we heard, when we were with him in the holy mount" 
The transfiguration of Christ here alluded to, which 
was the effulgence of that Divinity hitherto concealed 
in human nature; the appearance of Moses and Eli- 
jah; the bright cloud overshadowing them, and the 
voice from heaven proclaiming the Sonship of Christ, 
were proofs of the divine authority of his mission, than 
which nothing more satisfactory could have been afford- 
ed. We hardly think, then, that the apostle designed 
to present prophecy as a more powerful evidence of the 
truth of the religion than miracles, by saying, " We 
have a more sure word of prophecy'* — because the 
apostle seems to set forth, not so much the comparative 
force and importance of miracles and prophecy, as he 
does the infallibility of the latter. This view of the 
subject, we think, is sustained in the declaration that 
" no prophecy of the Scripture is of any private inter- 
pretation. For the prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost" Here the apostle 
sets forth a doctrine of great importance to Christiani- 
ty — the plenary inspiration and the infallibility of the 
inspired writings. The sacred Scriptures are of the 
highest authority, having been given us by an omnis- 
cient Teacher: "All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God." 

Let us consider the Divine Word in the light of a 
"sure word of prophecy." Without entering into an 
examination of the antiquity and uncorrupted preser- 
vation of the sacred writings, we may view the fulfill- 
ment of Scripture prophecy as afibrding conclusive evi- 
dence, that Christianity is of divine origin. Christian- 
ity alone can adduce prophetic evidence in proof of its 
divinity. To the evidence of prophecy, heathenism 
never made any well-founded pretensions. "Mohazn- 
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medaniim, though it stands as a proof of the truth of 
Scripture prophecy, is itself unsupported by a single 
fulfilled prediction. The heathen oracles were celebra- 
ted for their equivocation and falsehood. Many were 
the instances in which they practiced fraud upon those 
who came to them for counseL Some of the great he- 1[ 
roes of antiquity were deceived by answers that migl^t 
be differently interpreted. Cresus, when preparing to 
engage in a war with the Persians, inquired of an ora- 
de respecting his success, and from the equivocal an- 
swer he received, he was induced to make an attack 
upon the Persians, which however ptoved unsuccess- 
ful. In a similar manner was Pyrrhus deceived in re- 
ference to a war with the Romans. Demosthenes 
charged the Delphic oracle with being "gained over to 
the interests of King Philip.'* During the wars be- 
tween Constantine and Maxentius, the former gained 
two victories over the latter-— one at Turin, the other at 
Verona. Maxentius, whose military resources were 
unexhausted, determined to hazard another battle, and 
upon consulting the Sybilline books, received answer 
that *< the enemy of Rome was about to perish.'' Giv- 
ing the response an interpretation favorable to himself, 
he proceeded to battle, but suffered a defeat The dif- 
ficulty of charging fiUsehood upon the oracle will at 
once be seen ; for if the success of arms had turned out 
differently, it might have been maintained that Con- 
stantine, instead of Maxentius, was the enemy of Rome. 

In the sacred Scriptures, no such equivocation can 
be detected. It b true that some of its prophecies are 
obscure, and some of them profoundly mysterious. 
" Clouds and darkness " envelop them, so that in view 
of the limitation of human knowledge, we may with 
propriety adopt the language of Paul, " We know in 
part, and we prophesy in part." But while a degree 
of obscurity is thrown around some portions of the 
prophetic writings, we have other prophecies^ that are 
sufficiently plain and clear, and their fulfillment has 
given most satisfactory proof that "prophecy came not 
' by the will of man, but by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost" 

It is a source of great comfort to the Christian to 
know that his foundation stands sure. In reading the 
Scriptures, and in comparing their prophetic statements 
with the facts of history, he finds such an agreement 
that he can rely with entire confidence upon the truth 
of the Chridtian religion. And if infidels deny the 
authenticity of the holy Scriptures, and speak contemp- 
tuously of the Christian system, the true believer re- 
members that the same apostle who exhorts us to "take 
heed unto the sure word of prophecy," admonishes us 
also, to " be mindful of the words which were spoken 
before by the holy prophets, and the commandment of 
the Lord Jesus Christ Knovring this first, that there 
shall come in the last days scoffers, walking after their 
own lusU, and saying, Where is the promise of his 
coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things re- 
main as they were from the beginning of the creation." 
How many there are, who, notwithstanding their ability 
to examine and weigh the evidences of this religion. 



remain "willingly ignorant" of its claims. It is fiuur* 
fully trUe, that "men love darkness rather than light" 
But while infidels reject the Bible, the Christian takes 
it as " the man of his counseL" With holy fervor he 
reads, prays, meditates ; " compares spiritual things with 
spiritual," and with singleness of heart, "looks into the 
perfect law of liberty." While delighting in the law 
of God after the inner man, the light of truth and grace 
and love shines into his heart, and imparts "the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God, in the hee of Jesus Christ" 

We have much encouragement to take heed unto the 
word of prophecy. It is "a light shining in a dark 
place," illuminating the world, and saving them who 
believe, from ignorance, sin, and death etemaL Through 
it the devout Christian partakes of those spiritual com- 
forts and graces which are the gift of the Holy Spirit 

Thanks be to God, " the day-star from on high has 
visited us." Jesus, "the bright and morning Star," 
pours light upon our path«way, which will cause it to 
shine "brighter and brighter unto the perfect day." 
Jesus is "the way, the truth, and the life." He is "the 
light of the world," "the light of life," and having en- 
tered into his glory, has left to us the records of his will, 
and the promise of the Spirit, by which we may " travel 
all the length of the celestial road," until the light of 
glorious eternity shall break upon our raptured vision. 

The fulfillment of Scripture prophecy in the spread 
of the Gospel, is a subject which, by the Church of 
Grod, will ever be contemplated with delight And we 
are called upon to bear our part in the great work, that 
heathen nations may become " the inheritance of Christ, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth his possession." 
The present state of things may discourage us, but the 
inspired prophecies assure us, that "he that is coming 
will come, and will not tany." He will come to " avenge 
his elect, who cry unto him day and night" " He will 
suddenly come to his temple," and his worship will be 
established among all nations: "The mountain of the 
Lord's house shall be established in the top of the moun- 
tain, and shall be exalted above the hills, and all na- 
tions shall flow unto it" He will reign until he sub- 
dues all his enemies, and "bruises Satan under our 
feet" The prophetic writings have given most encour- 
aging views of things that will shortly come to pass. 
They point us to " the stone cut out of the mountain," 
rolling majestically onward, until it becomes a mountain, 
" filling the whole earth." *The period is swiftly has- 
tening, when " the high praises of God," from the east 
and from the west, from the north and from the south, 
shall meet and commingle, and the rapturous song of 
salvation shall be chanted by the redeemed, both in 
earth and in heaven. In heaven, the voice will be 
heard, " Now is come salvation and strength, and the 
kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ; for 
the accuser of our brethren is cast down, which accused 
them before our God day and night" The Church 
militant will echo back, "Halleluiah! the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth." In view of this glorious state 
of things, the Church should rejoice, knowing that her 
redemption is drawing nigh. 
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Is the knowledge of God now limited to a imall por- 
tion of mankind 1 Prophecy tells ue that "the earth 
■hall be full of the knowledge of God, as the waters 
cover the sea.*' Does **the prince of darkness" now 
" work in the children of disobedience," and so darken 
their minds and blind the eyes of their understanding, 
that they cannot see the *< light of the glorious Gospel 1" 
Prophecy informs us that the reign of spiritual dark- 
ness shall cease, and that the light of divine reyelation 
shall shine in those dreary regions upon which " the 
shadow of death " is now resting. Does Satan now, 
as " a roaring lion," prowl through the earth, seeking 
his prey among the fallen sons of meni Prophecy 
assures us, that a messenger from the court of heaven 
shall be commissioned with authority to chain him in 
the bottomless pit Do we now discover the fierce con- 
flicts of malignant passions, creating wars, and spread- 
ing desolation among the nations 1 Prophecy holds 
out the pleasing prospect of universal peace. "Jeho- 
vah shall make wars to cease unto the ends of the 
earth ; he will break the bow and cut the spear in sun- 
der : he will bum the chariot in the fire." " He will 
judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many peo- 
ple, until they shall beat their swords into plough-shares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks: until nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more;" and until "they shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all God's holy mountain." Does "darkness 
now cover the earth, and gross darkness the people 1" 
Through the light of prophecy, we see the infernal 
shades fleeing away, and " Satan, like lightning, falling 
from heaven!" L. D. H. 



Original. 
ENCOURAGEMENT IN DESPONDENCY. 

** Wh]r art thou cast down, O mj soul f and why art thou dis- 
quieted within me 7 Hope thou in God, for I shall jet praise 
him, who is the health of mj countenance and my God." 

Whestcs, O my soul, is this anxious disquiet? 

God is thy Father, then wherefore despair? 
He ever listens, (thou canst not deny it,) 

And willingly answers thy penitent prayer ! 
When father and mother and friends shall forsake thee, 
And earth with her deepest jafi!ictions shall shake thee, 
Then under His sheltering wings he will take thee. 

And guard thee from danger, and shield thee from 
harm. 

Hope thou in God, for he feeds the young lion, 

Who, when enhungered for meat, cries to Him; 
He is the Friend whom my heart shall rely on, 

Tho* tears of deep sorrow my mournful eyes dim ! 
Though father and mother and friends shall forsake 

me, 
And earth with her deepest afflictions shall shake me, 
Then under His sheltering wings he will take me. 
And guard me from danger and shield me from 
harm. P. P. 

2 
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AwAKB, awake, fond memory, from thy home, 

Once more o*er fancy's sunny fields to roam ; 

Tell me of joys for ever passed away — 

Of pleasure's beam which brighten'd to decay: 

Go, seek the past, all radiant and fair, 

Find one " green spot," and linger sweetly there I 

O ! where are they who once in beau^ pass'd, 

Like a bright dream, too pure, too blest to last? 

Who revel'd in the hall of joy and mirth. 

And seem'd too fsir, too beautifiil for earth ; 

Whose step was heard amid the festal throng, 

Whose lute like voices mingled in the song? 

Their last farewell is now to memory dear; 

Their accents sweet still linger on my ear ! 

But shall I hear those gentle tones no morel 

Is love's bright dream for ever, ever o'er? 

Ye stars, that revel "round the midnight throne," 

Say, do they make your pure, bright climes their own? 

At eve's sweet hour they often loved to gaze 

Far, tu away, and picture in your rays 

A brighter clime than this, a land of rest. 

Where earth*s lone pilgrims are for ever blessM ! 

O ! tell us, if in your bright home above, 

Our loved and lost ones sing redeeming love ; 

And strike their harps of gold in concerts sweet. 

And cast bright crowns before a Savior*s feet? 

But we shall meet them yet! O yes! a ray 
Of comfort glimmers through life's darksome way ; 
The star of promise, with its heavenly light, 
Hath risen and dispeird the shades of night; 
A hope immortal through the gloom appears, 
To soothe our woes and wipe away our tears ! 
Yes ! when these scenes shall all have pass'd away, 
When time shall cease o'er earth to hold his sway. 
We too shall meet on that immortal shore. 
Where tempests dire shall vex and rage no more ! 

Then farewell, loved ones! once again farewell, 
Till that bright hour when death shall break the spell 
That binds us here ; and then, on wings of light, 
We too shall soar to regions pure and bright; 
Shall join the seraph bands around the throne 
Of God, and " know, as also we are known.' 
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Behold ! behold the wondrous scene — 

A Savior's arms extended wide; 
Behold the streams of cleansing blood. 

And wash in yonder purple tide. 

Jesus for rebels bore the curse, 

Endured the cross, despised the ahame; 

By faith the sinner may receive 
Pardon and peace in his dear name. 

* These lines are from the pen of a young lady only sixteen 
yean of age. She should assiduously cultivate her tasts and 
Ulent for poetry.— Ed. 
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BT QUO. WATSKMJLN, JK. 
HX8IOD AVD ARCHIL0CHU8. 

Ik the times of the early Greek poets, literature of 
every kind was in its infancy. Few nations possessed 
the means of preserving their rude -attempts at poetry, 
the first species of literary composition, otherwise than 
by traditions; and those few made but comparatively 
little use of their superior advantages. Except the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, and two or three other books of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and the imperishable in- 
scriptions upon the Pyramids of Egypt, (if indeed 
these last may properly be called writlenj) we know of 
no specimen of written composition anterior to the 
time of Homer. The works of that poet constitute the 
foundation of all the literature of the world, which is 
not strictly sacred. His influence and example awa- 
kened a new spirit among his countiymen, 'and even- 
tually among mankind. After him, poet followed poet, 
and historian orator, until Greece became the seat of 
learning for the world. After Homer, whose works 
have already been noticed, the next in order of time is — 

4£SI0D. 

This poet was probably a contemporary of Homer, 
or at most, but a little subsequent to him; although 
it is perhaps impossible at this late period to determine 
exactly the time of his birth or death. It is generally 
thought that he was bom at Cums or Cyme, in ^olis, 
and at an early age was brought to Ascra in Beotia. 
His &ther had removed from the former place in con- 
sequence of his poverty, and remained until his death 
a resident of Ascra — ^although it seems he did not obtain 
the right of citizenship. His residence here, it would 
seem, had been profitable to him in a pecuniary point 
of view ; for at his death he left a considerable amount 
of property to his two sons, Hesiod and Peraes, of 
whom Hesiod was the elder. The two brothers divided 
the inheritance between them. But Perses, by bribing 
the judges, obtained the means of definuding his brother, 
and of obtaining his portion of the estate. This base- 
ness of the Ascrean judges may account for the severe 
epithets which he afterwards applied to the inhabitants 
of that village. 

It is probable that he was a shepherd, and tended his 
flocks upon the sides of Mount Helicon — although 
Pausanias makes him a priest of the Muses at that 
place. His poetry evidently shows that he was accus- 
tomed to rural pureuits. The beauty of the scenery, 
the salubrity of the air, and all the associations of that 
spot, rendered famous by the supposed residence of the 
Muses upon its summit, together with the rural quiet 
of a shepherd's life-~all these conspired to awaken 
within his soul those emotions which give life to the 
imaginations of the poet, and vigor to every thing with- 
in the range of his thought 

Of his death we have the following account. On a 
certain occasion he is said to have consulted the oracle 
of Apollo at Delphi, with reference to his fiiture desti- 
VoL. n.— 16 



ny. The Pythian priestess in reply, directed him "io 
shun the grove of Nemean Jupiter, since there death 
awaited him." Hesiod, supposing that she referred to 
the grove and statue of Nemean Jove at Argos, direct- 
ed his course to CEnoe, a town of the Locri. Unknown 
to him, this place also was sacred to the same divinity. 
Here he was the guest of two brothers. While here, 
their sister, whose name was Cremene, hung herself in 
consequence of an outrage committed upon her persoa 
by a companion of the poet. This man the brothera 
slew in revenge; and suspecting Hesiod as an abettor 
of the crime, killed him also, and cast his body into the 
sea. The murder, it is said, was detected by the saga- 
city of Hesiod's dog. By some it is said that the corpse 
was brought to the shore by a company of dolphins, at 
the moment the people were celebrating the festival of 
Neptune. The body of Hesiod was recognized, the 
houses of the murderers were razed to the foundations, 
and the murderera themselves cast into the sea. ** An- 
other account states them to have been consumed by 
lightning. A third, that they were overtaken by a tem- 
pest while escaping to Crete in a fishing boat, and per- 
ished in the wreck." 

The works of Hesiod which remain are, 1. «The 
Works and Days;" 2. "The Theogony;" and 3. A 
fragment entitled the '* Shield of Hercules," The first, 
the *< Works and Days," is a pastoral addressed by 
Hesiod to his brother Perses, giving advice concerning 
agriculture, and the general conduct of life. It was 
most probably written while he was engaged as a shep- 
herd on Mount Helicon, and before the death of his 
fiither and subsequent conduct of his brother. The 
first part of the poem referp to agriculture, in which he 
advises his brother to seek wealth by labor rather than 
by other means. Interspersed are proverbs, mythical 
narratives, descriptions, dtc., which are ingeniously 
wrought into the poem, and all of which are intended 
to enforce the general subject upon which he is treat- 
ing. The second part relates to navigation, which is 
treated of in equal detail. As the work is generally 
intended for the guidance of life, the poet proceeds to 
speak of marriage, the time when it should be entered 
into, and what rules should g^uide a man in his selection 
of a companion. Sundry moral precepts referring to 
the worahip of the gods, the government of the tongue, 
the days on which certain things should be commenced, 
dec., make up the principal^emaining part of the poem. 
" One thing," says Professor Anthon, " must be very 
evident to all who read the * Works and Days,' that in 
its present state it shows a want of purpose and of unity 
too great to be accounted for, otherwise than upon the 
supposition of its fi'agmentary nature." 

The " Theogony," as its name indicates, consists of 
an account of the origin of the world, including the 
birth of the gods. It contains a great many personifi- 
cations. It is particularly interesting, inasmuch as it 
is the most ancient monument of the Greek Mythology 
which time has spared us. ^* When we consider it as 
a poem, we find no composition of ancient times so 
stamped with a rude simplicity of character. It is with- 
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out luminoufl order of arrangement, abounds with diy 
and insipid details, and only by anatchea, as it were, 
rises to any extraordinary elevation of fimcy. It ex- 
hibits that crude irreg^arity, and that mixture of mean- 
ness and grandeur, which characterize a strong but un- 
cultivated genius." 

The remaining work is but a fragment of a poem, 
written in celebration of the heroines of antiquity, and 
those who have become the mothers of gods and demi- 
gods. It derives its name, " The Shield of Hercules," 
from a lengthy description of the shield of that warrior 
which it contains. 

As a writer, Hesiod has been variously estimated. 
Some parts of his productions are wearisome and in- 
sipid ; while others are full of the genuine spirit of 
poetry. Quintilian places him at the head of writers 
of the second class. Virgil has acknowledged that in 
the composition of his Georgics he followed the ** Works 
and Days," as a model of pastoral poetry — ^thus indi- 
rectly giving it the highest eulogium in his power. In 
this poem are found many passages which are remarka^ 
ble for their sweetness and beauty. Speaking of the 
description of the battle of the gods, which is perhaps 
one of the finest passages from the pen of Hesiod, El- 
ton, in his edition of his works, says: "Milton has bor- 
rowed some images from these descriptions; and the 
arming of the Messiah for battle is obviously imitated 
from the magnificent picture of Jupiter summoning 
all the terrors of his omnipotence for the extirpation of 
the TiUns." 

▲SCHILOCHUS. 

We now come to a writer of very different character 
firom the last. Archilochus was a native of Paros, an 
island in the jEgean sea. His father, Telesicles, was 
one of the most influential men of the island ; but his 
mother, whose name was Enipo, was a slave. His 
father, while Archilochus was a youth, in obedience to 
a Delphic oracle, led a colony from Paros to Thasos, 
another island of the iBgean, about 250 miles north of 
the former. This expedition Archilochus accompanied. 
Here he probably remained several years. In a battle 
between the Thasians and Thracians, the former were 
defeated; and in a disgraceful flight, Archilochus, to 
save himself, threw away his shield. For this act, so 
despicable in the eyes of every true Greek, he was never 
forgiven. In a subsequent visit to Sparta, he was order- 
ed by the magistrates to quit the city immediately, they 
not being able to endure the presence of any one so 
weak and cowardly. His whole life seems one con- 
tinued scene of misfortune; or if at any time the cup 
of bliss was presented to his lips, the next hour dashed 
it from them, and left him in the bitterness of disap- 
pointment and mortification. 

The situation of things at Thasos becoming desper- 
ate, it would seem that he left that island and returned 
to his native Paros. Of his subsequent history we 
know nothing certainly, except that he lost his life in a 
war between the Parians and the inhabitants of the 
neighboring island of Naxos. 

As a writer, Archilochus was esteemed by the Greeks 



as second to none, not even Homer. He is generally 
acknowledged as the inventor of the Iambic vense. An- 
cient writers attribute the invention of several other 
kinds to him also. But the proof is wanting. The 
Iambic verse was well adapted for rapid and vehement 
thought, and hence well suited for satire — the kind of 
writing in which Archilochus espedally excelled. The 
keenness of his sarcasm was unequaled. The misfor- 
tunes of his life produced no other effect than to sour 
a temper naturally ardent Believing all mankind his 
enemies, he made them so by the bitterness with which 
he assailed them in his writings. As an illustration, 
ancient writers relate the following anecdote, which, 
perhaps, is as worthy of credit as most of those times. 
While he resided at Paros the charms of Neobule, the 
beautiful daughter of Lycambes, won his affections. 
A more wealthy citizen of the place was also a suitor. 
Interested motives, and perhaps also the advice of her 
father, led her to break her plighted faith to the poet. 
Thenceforth she became the object of his most relent- 
less hatred and bitterest satire. "He loaded her with 
charges the most opprobrious to her sex, and pursued 
both her and her parent with such merciless invective, 
that they were happy to find a refuge in suicide from 
the scorn and infamy to which they were exposed by 
the vengeance of their unrelenting persecutor." Oth- 
ers were alike made to feel the keenness of the viper's 
tooth, which he carried with him wherever he went; 
but not with the same fiital consequences. 

His poetry, besides being thus marked by satire, was 
often also extremely licentious. So much was this the 
case, that the authorities of Sparta, on a certain occa- 
sion, forbade it being introduced into their city, lest it 
should corrupt the youth, and thus unfit them for the 
toils and hardships of a military 4ife! 

While as a man he was despised, as a poet he was, 
by many, held in high estimation. Those productions 
of his which were not liable to censure from the last 
mentioned reason, were generally commended. He 
wrote one piece, a hymn in honor of Hercules, and en- 
titled Kallinikoe, (Kstxxiy/iMc,) which he himself reci- 
ted at the Olympic games, and for which he obtained 
the highest prize. This piece, after his death, was sol- 
emnly recited every year at these games, in honor of 
the victorious champion. 

Only a few fragments of this poet have escaped the 
destroying hand of Time. Almost all his works have 
perished in the general wreck of ancient literature. 
But whether the world has lost any thing really valua- 
ble in their destruction, is a question which we are 
not prepared to answer. 



If the weakness of the head were an admissible ex- 
cuse for the malevolence of the heart, the one half of 
mankind would be occupied in aggression, and the other 
half in forgiveness; but the interests of society peremp- 
torily demand that things should not be so; for a fool 
is often as dangerous to deal with as a knave, and al- 
ways more incorrigibk. 
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BT W. F. LOWBIS. 

Lxi.Dy which was known to the ancients, rarely oc- 
coTB in its native state ; and when it does, its crystals 
are regular octahedrons, but its more ordinary forms are 
delicate membranes, and small globular masses. This 
■pedes has been found in small quantities on the Au- 
glaise river, in Michigan, forming thin filaments in the 
joints of galena. The sulphuret of lead, or as it is 
commonly called, galena, supplies all the lead of com- 
merce. Its primary crystalized form is Ae cube; it also 
puts on a varie^ of reticulated, tabular, and other imi- 
tative shapes, and is massive and granular in its structure. 
Streak and color pure gray, fracture flat subconchoidal. 
When pure, it contains sulphur 13.34, lead 86.66. 
When before the blow-pipe it decripitates, unless heated 
cautiously, when it fuses, gives oflf sulphur, and leaves 
a globule of lead. 

Throughout Europe and America galena occurs in 
beds and veins, both in primitive and secondary rocks. 
At Freyburg, in Saxony, it occupies veins in gneiss ; 
at Clausthal and Neudorf in the Hartz, and at Pnim- 
bramin Bohemia, it traverses similar veins in clay slate ; 
at Sala in Sweden, it forms veins in primitive lime- 
stone; through the gray wake of Lead-hills, and the 
killas, or slate-rocks of Cornwall, ara disseminated veins 
of this ore; and in transition or mountain lime-stone, 
are found the rich repositories of Derbyshire, Cumber- 
land, and the northern districts of England, as also 
those of Bleiberg and the neighboring localities in Car- 
inthia. The most extensive deposits of this ore in the 
United States, and probably in the whole world, are 
found on the banks of the Mississippi river, from the 
Arkansas to Prairie du Chien. The ore occurs in lime- 
stone, and is also disseminated in clay. The following 
is a description of the mines as they appear at Potosi : 

*'The shafts descend perpendicularly through a tena- 
cious clay, intermixed with masses of sulphate of bary- 
tes, and sulphuret of lead ; a soft gray lock of calca- 
reous particles (termed by the miners a sand-stone) 
succeeds, which with a very uneven surface lies hori- 
zontally, and has numerous drusy cavities, lined with 
minute crystals of quartz, and is traversed by veins in 
which these crystals occur, intermixed with barytes and 
galena. It is succeeded by red clay, barytes, dec, simi- 
lar to the former; and near its surfiice, and sometimes 
in it, and sometimes in the red clay, the largest quanti- 
ties of lead have been found.*' 

The lead is so very abundant that large shafts are 
seldom excavated; but if nlining becomes difficult, new 
locations are selected where less labor is required. The 
mines of this extensive region furnished from the year 
1821 to 1833 inclusive, 63,845,740 lbs.; since which 
period it has very much increased. Galena is also 
found in Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New York, most of the New England states, Virginia, 
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and doubtless will be in the Alleghany and Cumberland 
mountains, which run through the southern and south- 
western states. 

Lead is soft, flexible, inelastic, ductile and mailable 
to a considerable extent In tenacity it is inferior to all 
ductile metals, and fuses at about 612° Fah. Its pecu- 
liar qualities admirably adapt it for the uses of man in 
I his domestic and economical operations. By means of 
' tubes made of it, he avoids incurring the immense cost 
and labor which the ancients were at, in constructing 
their mighty aqueducts for the conveyance of water; 
and of it are formed combinations with other metals, 
which are highly useful in the arts. To it, as well as 
to iron, copper, silver, and other metals, the medical art 
is much indebted for the valuable aid it afibrds, while 
to the painter it yields an important pigment, under the 
name of white lead. 

Copper was well known in ancient times. It occurs 
native, and in combinations with a great variety of sub- 
stances, of which thQ sulphuret is the most common 
form. It is distinguished from all other metals, except 
titanium, by its red color ; it takes a considerable lustre 
by polishing; its density when fused is 8.895, and is 
increased by hammering. It is both ductile and maila- 
ble, and in tenacity is inferior only to iron. Its hard- 
ness and elasticity confer on it the property of sonorous- 
ness ; hence in combination with tin, it is extensively 
used in the manufacture of bells. Copper occure in 
beds and veins accompanying its various ores, and some- 
times associated with iron. It also is frequently found 
in loose masses imbedded in the soil. It abounds in 
Norway, Sweden, Hungary, England, the Uralian 
mountains, Siberia, Chinese Tartary, and Japan. Sev- 
eral islands between Kamtschatka and America produce 
masses of the native metal ; it seems, indeed, common 
to all countries in a zone of 45° of latitude around the 
north pole. But it is found also on the other side, over 
all the south of Africa, from Congo to the Cape of 
Good Hope, in Madagascar, the southern extremity of 
America, and Brazil. This metal has been found na- 
tive throughout the red sand-stone region of the United 
States, particulariy in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
more abundantly in New Jersey, where it has been 
found in different places in fine crystaline masses. A 
magnificent mass was found near Lake Superior; and 
Mr. Schoolcraft describes one on the Ontanawgan river, 
which in 1821 weighed about 2200 lbs. A survey of 
the shores of this lake has recently been made, and the 
discoveries of mines of copper ores are exceedingly 
gratifying. They have been traced for more than one 
hundred miles, and found on analysis to be of the rich- 
est kind. 

Copper is extensively used in the arts. In its pure 
state it forms a variety of instruments and utensils, and 
amongst other uses, a sheathing for ships. Alloyed 
with tin it forms brass, and furnishes to the watch- 
maker, the mechanical philosopher and geometrician, 
many instruments of exquisitely delicate workmanships 
and at the same time, of great durability. 
Tin was known to the ancients, and was by them 
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principally obtained from Cornwall. It occurs in the 
states of an ozyd and a sulpharet, which latter is asso- 
ciated with copper, and termed tin pyrites. Tin, when 
crystalized, assumes the form of the right square prism. 
It has a color varying from brown or black, to red, gray, 
white and yellow, and an adamantine lustre. It also 
occurs in imperfect ciystalizations of numerous forms, 
but most commonly granular. Pure tin has a white 
color, and the metallic lustre of silver. It possesses the 
property of mallability to a considerable degree, as com- 
mon tin foil does not exceed 1.1000th of an inch. Its 
tenacity and ductility are not so great as in many other 
metals. It is soft and elastic, and when bent back- 
wards and forwards, makes a peculiar crackling noise. 
This ore is met with in veins traversing granite, gneiss 
and mica slate. When the fissures in mountains ex- 
pose the veins of tin, and the action of the elements 
bring portions of the ore down into alluvial soil, it is 
termed stream tin, simply from being separated from the 
soil and rocky debrit by streams of water. 

Tin is found in Bohemia, Saxony, Galacia, Green- 
land, the peninsula of Malacca, Japan, and the island 
of Banca in Asia, and slightly in BraziL Cornwall in 
England is however the great commercial emporium 
of tin, which it has been from the remotest ages — the 
Tynans having in the days of Moses, 1500 years A. C, 
traded to it for their metaL These mines now afford 
4000 tons of tin per annum, the average value of which 
is $1,350,000. The purest metal is obtained from the 
stream ore, which often yields 70 per cent Small 
quantities of tin have been found at Chesterfield, Mass., 
and it is said that a mine of it has recently been dis- 
covered in Maine. Copper and iron, when exposed to 
the action of air and water, oxydize freely ; and the oxyd 
of copper is highly poisonous, and that of iron dis- 
agreeable. Tin, when melted, is run over the inner 
surfaces of vessels made of these metals, and as it does 
not easily oxydize, protects them from the action of the 
corrosive agoat, and thus renders them much more val- 
uable to man. It also, with mercury, forms the amal- 
gam used in the construction of mirrors. 

In order to a thorough comprehension of the argu- 
ment in favor of benevolent design in the structure of 
the universe, which is furnished by metallic substances, 
it is necessaiy to take into our consideration, that man 
was intended to become a civilized being while an in- 
habitant of this world. That it was to be the school 
in which not only individuals, but nations collectively, 
and all mankind en masse, were by the controlling force 
of moral and physical laws, to be improved and fitted 
for higher states of moral and intellectual duties and 
enjoyments. With the immense population which even 
now exists on the earth, a state of civilization such as 
u now practiced, could not be carried into effect, unless 
some other means of providing for the physical wants 
of man were discovered than those produced by the 
ioU or waters. There have been, and there still are 
nations on the earth, who derive their subsistence only 
from agriculture rudely practiced, pasturage, hunting 
and fishing; but their populations are not numerous, 



and wherever they become too much so, must be emp- 
tied by emigration, or some of those numerous diseases 
which ever attend on a crowded and indigent people. 
Metals are subservient to the civilization of man ; firsts 
because the labor of obtaining the ores, separating and 
preparing them for use; the manufacture of them into 
their various forms to suit them for the purposes for 
which they are ultimately intended ; whether for coin, 
instruments for the use of the farmer, mechanic, phi- 
losopher, or for complicated machines, which, perform- 
ing the unnumbered operations of our multiplied man- 
ufactures, give employment and the means of subsis- 
tence to a much denser population than could be 
otherwise supported on. the same extent of earth. 

A second mode is by the manufacture of diffinrent 
kinds of articles, suitable for use and ornament They 
minister to man's comfort and pleasure. Compare if 
you will, the wigwam of the savage chief and the dv- 
ilized man. In the one you behold a few skins for his 
bed, a rifle, and some other offensive or defensive arms, 
and a very few domestic utensils or instruments of com- 
fort ; on the other hand, metals and manufactures have 
given man many domestic comforts he could not other- 
wise have enjoyed. To metals, his house, if of wood, 
is indebted for the iron that secures ; if of stone, to the 
same, which cuts it oat and shapes it Many of the 
utensils used in it are either wholly or in part composed 
of iron, copper, tin, &c. His furniture can only be 
made, and mast be in part held together by a metal. 
Nor can the ornamental part of his habitation be divest- 
ed of metallic presence, from the time-piece that tells 
the moments as they fly, to the mirror that shows back 
his own form and features, as they change from man- 
hood to the dust 

The valuable qualities possessed by the metals, show 
that they were intended for the use of man ; or other- 
wise why should they have been endowed with ductili- 
ty, mallability, tenacity, hardness, and the power of 
resisting the action of oxygen on their surfaces in pro- 
portion to their quantity and consequent value ? With- 
out gold and silver as the medium of exchange, how 
could commerce extend her wings from one end of the 
earth to the other! No other metals possess such suit- 
able qualities for this purpose. Copper and iron would 
be too heavy, not sufiiciently valuable, and too liable to 
oxydize; similar objections might be urged against all 
others. " 

The properties of metals mentioned above, as tena- 
city, &c., are possessed in various degrees by different 
metals, so as to adapt them to the use of the human 
race. The difference in the amount of heat necessary 
for the fusion of diflerent metals, affords several Instan- 
ces of this fact Thus iron and copper both possess 
mallability and hardness sufiicient to form a variety of 
useful utensils; but without great care, by the action 
of moisture in the atmosphere, the former rusts, and 
the latter forms a green oxyd on its surface, which is 
highly poisonous. Tin, however, being fusible at lower 
points of temperature, and having a disposition to unite 
and form an alloy with the other metals, is applied as 
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a coating to the surface, and thus averts the Uireatened 
danger. 

Destitute of metals, it would hare been impossible 
for man to have extended his investigations into the va- 
rious departments of philosophical knowledge. What 
other instruments could he have constructed to supply 
the place of the marinefs compass, theodolite, telescope, 
air pump, and a variety of others of equal value, without 
which it would have been impossible for him to have ob- 
tained even a small fraction of his present knowledge of 
nature, or power over the elements? 

Metals possess the property of uniting together 
when in a state of fusion, and thus forming alloys 
which are frequently more valuable than the simple 
metals themselves. Shall we instance, as examples, 
brass and bell metal, which are compounds of copper 
and tin. Another advantage of the alloy is that it 
is more readily fusible than either of the two metals, 
and in many cases acts as a bond of union between 
them, as the solders used by the jeweler, and copper 
and tin worker. The quantities in which the several 
metals are found in the crust of the earth, is also wor^ 
thy of our notice. Gold, silver, mercury, are compara- 
tively thinly scattered among the rocks; hence, from 
their scarcity, they become more valuable. Iron, cop- 
per, lead, and tin, being suited more to the manufacture 
of vessels, instruments, and articles of constant use to 
man, are diffused with a more liberal hand. There is 
hardly any country on the globe which does not con- 
tain iron sufficient for its own consumption. 

The manner in which the metals are deposited on or 
among the rocks, serves to strengthen the ai^ument of 
benevolent design. They are not thrown without or- 
der about in the crust of the earth, but the more com- 
mon and useful, as iron, lead, and copper, occur in 
mountain masses, beds, and veins, which are sufficient- 
ly easy of access ; while the precious commonly lie at 
greater depths, and require for the procuring and ex- 
traction from the ore more labor. Does it not clearly 
appear to the candid inquirer afler truth, that such sub- 
stances, possessed of so many useful properties, placed 
in such favorable situations, and ministering so benefi- 
cially to the necessities and comforts of our race, could 
never have been so constructed, unless by a wise and 
benevolent designer? To the humble believer in the 
general and especial providence of the Almighty, an 
acquaintance with this, as well as every other part of 
nature, will impart a stronger trust and confidence in 
the infinite charities of him who spake this universe 
into existence; and while his care extends to all the 
unnumbered worlds that roll throughout immensity's 
vast range, it ever watches with a father's eye, and sup- 
plies with a bounteous hand the necessities of every 
creature he has formed. 



If you are under obligation to many, it is prudent to 
postpone the recompensing of one until it be in your 
power to remunerate all, otherwise you will make more 
enemies by what you give, than by what you withhold. 



Original. 
NIAGARA ABOVE THE FALLS. 

BT BEY. WM. WIITAHS. 

Hail, beauteous child of mighty inland seas, 
Niagara ! Smiling, thou glidest on, 
With ample tribute, to Ontario's lap. 
Calm is thy bosom. Brightly imag'd there 
The radiant face of heav'n ; and near thy shores, 
In pictur'd loveliness, thou show'st how fair 
The rocks, and trees, and flow'rs upon thy bank. 

Nor beauteous only — strong and active, thou 
Bear^st in thine arms the wealth of social states, 
Who interchange superfluous joys; and firm. 
Thou barr'st contending nations, who would shed 
Each other's blood. Yet be not proud; though fiiir, 
Active, and strong, and doing good to man. 
Soon shall thy fortunes change— soon thou must be 
Despoil'd of beauty, crippl'd, and derang'd, 
A sight of terror, shunn'd with heedfiil care. 
The heav'ns shall see their visage imag'd back 
Distorted, hideous, broken, and thy waves 
Lash'd into fuiy, dash'd from rock to rock. 
No more shall show the beauties of thy banks. 
And thou, disorder'd, madd'ning, thus shalt rush. 
With headlong fury, on to meet thy fate. 
Unmark'd, abrupt, the precipice's edge 
Is just before thee. There, forlorn, thou*lt plunge 
Down, down the fearful steep. Thy groan shall shake 
The solid, steadfast earth, thy tears o'erspread 
With clouds the face of heav'n, and thou, thyself, 
Mangrd and writhing, lie a wretched thing. 
Broken, dismayed confounded. 

And thus man. 
Gay, thoughtless, eager man, runs blithely on, 
Rejoicing in his strength, vain of his wit. 
Exulting in his worth, till stem misfortune, 
Ruthless disease, or with'ring age proclaims 
The doom that waits him in a thoughtless hour, 
And comes unlook'd for, e'en though long foretold 
Then plunges headlong into the abyss 
Of darkness, whence his groans arise to tell 
His ruin'd fate, forsaken of his God. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

BT XRS. L. n. SIQOURHEt. 

A BUTTERTLT bssk'd ou a baby's grave, 

Where a lily had chanced to grow: 
« Why art thou here, with thy gaudy die. 
When she of the blue and sparkling eye, 
Must sleep in the church-yard low ?" 

Then it lightly soar'd through the sunny air. 

And spoke from its shining track : 
" I was a worm till I won my wings. 
And she whom thou moum'st like a seraph singii 

Wonld'st thou call the bless'd one back?'* 

2 
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HOPES AND TREASURES IN HEAVEN. 



WORDS BT WILLIAM CUTTER, ADAPTED TO MUSIC COMPOSED BT MOZART. 



[ From the " Parlor Melodieo.*' ] 
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Life let us cherish, while yet the taper glows, 

And heavenly treasures grasp ere it close. 

Our hearts in vain to riches cling ; 

Our gems are dim ; our gold hath wings, 

And, when possessed, no comfort brings. 

Lay up thy wealth in heaven. 
2 



Life let us cherish, while yet the taper glows, 
And heavenly treasures grasp ere it close. 
Set not thy heart on earthly fame ; 
Its highest gift 's an empty name, 
That quickly fades or ends in shame. 
True glory comes from heaven. 



NOTICES. 
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NOTICES. 
DoHBSTio Duties; or, Inttruetians to Young Married La- 
dies on the Managoment qf their Bouseholdtt and the Regur 
lotion ^ their Conduct in the Varioue Relations and Duties 
^ Married Life. By Mrt. William Parket. New York: 
Harper 4* Brother: 1838.— This is the lenth American edition 
of a work which should be carefully consulted by matrons, and 
such as have the charge of households. Its general divisions 
are the Social Relations, Household Concerns, the Refpulation 
of Time, and Moral and Religious Duties. It affords instruc- 
tions on all points, great and small. Here the inexperienced 
housewife may find lessons for herself and children concerning 
gociety—on gossiping and scandal— on conduct towards rela- 
tions—on temper towards husband, children, and servants— on 
forms of visiting -on economy and improvidence in dress and 
furniture; and on liberality, benevolence, presents, and fash- 
Ions. Then comes another section on the choice and manage- 
ment of servants; on the example due them; on their wages 
and gifts from visitors ; on cooks, housemaids, laundresses, &c. ; 
on this nursery, family linen, and on marketing and provisions, 
such as preserves and pickles, and such littlenessee, which are 
all Important, and the composition of home comforts and joys. 
Early rising, together with the avocations and pleasures suited 
to each part of the day, as reading, drawing, musio, &c., are 
severally noticed ; and last of all, there are some conclading 
remarks in favor of our holy religion. 

Although this- book contains much instructive matter, we can- 
not recommend it without a word of caution to the reader. 
** Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good." Much of it 
is good— very good. But when it recommends games and danc- 
ing as amusements in families, we promptly demur. If any 
inquire what we would substitute, we unhesitatingly answer, if 
noUilng better suggests itself, turn the party into a prayer meet- 
ing. Do as Martha and her sister and Lazarus did when Jesus 
was their guest; and they sat with holy admiraiioa, listening to 
the " gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth." How 
the author of this work could reconcile these trifling amuse- 
ments with the following remarks we cannot conceive. 

"I lament my inability to express to you, as forcibly as the 
subject demands, the value of habitual piety. To regard our 
Creator as also our benefactor and fnend, to whom we refer all 
the blessings and pleasures we enjoy ; to live under the con- 
sciousness of his omnipresence ; to rely without doubting, that 
so long as we continue intent on well-doing, he will never ut^ 
terly forsake us ; and to have our hearts always prepared to wor- 
ship, and our lips to praise him, will produce so pleasurable and 
composed a state of mind, that to neglect its attainment can 
only be considered as an act of self-denial worthy the character 
of human folly." 

Surely the quadrille which she recommends would be a poor 
preparation for that devotion which she thinks should be habit- 
ual and unremitted. That part of the work which txeats of re- 
ligion is liable to very serious objections. With all these de- 
fects the work is valtiable, and would be a useful directory to 
the duties of female domestic life. 

Wbalth AMD Worth ; or^ Which Makes the Man 7 New 
York: Harper ^ BrofAers.— This anonymous production is the 
first of a series, of forthcoming "American Family Tales.' 
American! This Is its first commendation, and we will infer 
thence a right frenk augury ; for we have too long waited on 
England, Scotland, and even Catholic Ireland for our supplies 
of food for the mind, and even traveled thence to the continent, 
and pressed all languages into our service, content, to our 
shame, with awkward translations, rather than stoop to home 
productions. As to tales, we have no preference for that partic- 
ular form of composition, and sincerely hope the time may come 
when truth will attract by its own charms, and not by borrowed 
shades and dresses. But if we must have tales, these are like- 
ly to be of the very best sort. The advertisement says : 

** To Infuse an earnest, Independent, American spirit, uncon- 
laminated by intolerance toward other governments and na- 
tions— to encourage a taste for gratifications of the intellect in 
preference to those of the senses, without forgetting the supe- 
rior importance of the Inculcation of those principles of action. 



which a reverential faith in the divine origin of the Christian 
code of morals enforces— such will be the paramount objects 
regarded In the preparation of these tales." 

In truth, this Is a book of pure morals, and aims, with prom" 
ise, to Inspire in the American bosom a lov0of modest indepen- 
dence, of mental toil and entertainments, and of the principlet 
and institutes of our holy and blessed Christianity. Its style, 
descriptions, characters, and plots are lively and uking ; and 
from this specimen, we doubt not but the *< Family Tales " will 
be read and talked of, even in these hard times, half over the 
continent. As a specimen of the author's power of description, 
see how the fourth chapter commences. 

*<The little village of Capevllle In Massachusetts is well 
known to many, who, during the summer months, visit the cel- 
ebrated promontory of Nahant, where a fresh breeze from the 
ocean may almost at all tlm^ be enjoyed. It Is to a small cot- 
tage in Capevllle, that I have now to take my readers. 

" The cottage stands in a retired lane that branches from the 
main road, and is bordered by venerable elms, which indicate 
that the avenue once led to a mansion of some importance. 
The building Is one story high, plainly constructed, with a 
small portico In front, with trellis-work for the honeysuckle to 
clamber up. A small yard inclosed by a fence intercepts the 
dust of the road, although, as the latter Is not a thoroughfare, 
there Is little occasion fot such protection. A hill of gentle as- 
cent rises just behind the house, as If to shield it from the bleak 
airs of the sea. If you climb this hill, and pass through a grove 
of stunted pine-trees over a sandy .and barren soil, you come 
suddenly upon the brow of another acclivity, from which you 
behold the broad Atlantic breaking, flashing, and foaming upon 
a smooth, level beach not more than a mile distant." 

An Epitomb of thb Histoet op Philosopht, translated 
from the French by C. /. Henry,, D. D. Harper f Brothers: 
Fhimily Library t No. 144.— This is an excellent work. A 
glance wins It a clear verdict. It Is historical and expository. 
Scarcely a name can be found in the records of theories, true 
or false, in government, science, arts, morals, or religion, but is 
here noticed historically, and dwelt upon briefly In the form of 
philosophical or ethical inference. This Is a book for daily, 
common, and comfortable use. It will suit the young for In- 
struction, the mature for reference, and all sorts of readers to 
freshen in the mind faded recollections. It should be Intro* 
duced immediately as a text-book In all our schools, academies, 
and colleges. It is adopted by the University of France for In- 
struction in its colleges and high schools. And we say to the 
reader, whoever she may be, if you propose to read any thing 
beyond your Bible and hymnbook, be sure you read this. Men, 
women, and children (if not too young) are equally suited in 
this Epitome. Here, they will find a plain exposition of the 
Hindoo, the Chinese, the Persian, the Chaldean, and the Greek 
philosophies, as well as of the various systems which have pre- 
vailed during the Christian era. 

Lbttbrs to Youmo Ladibs. By Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey. 
New York : Harper f Brothers.^This is the sixth edition of 
a work prepared by Its gifted and excellent author for the in- 
struction of young ladies. She says In her pre^e: 

" I have been requested to address a few thoughts to the youth 
of my own sex, on subjects of simple nature, and serious con- 
cern. The employment has been pleasant, for their Interests 
are dear to me ; and several yean devoted to their instruction, 
have unfolded more fully their claims to regard, and the Influ- 
ence they might exercise in society. Should a single heart, in 
" life's sweet blossoming season," derive, from this liule vol- 
ume, aid, guidance, or consolation, tenfold satisfaction will be 
added to the pleasure with which It has been composed." 

Mn. Sigourney does not dwell at length on household duties, 
but rather aims to promote the cultivation of the mind and the 
heart. She writes on Religion, Knowledge, Industry, Health 
and Dress, Sisterly Virtues, Books, Friendship, Conversation, 
Benevolence, and Self-control. In her letter on Benevolence 
she says : 

" Lord Bacon, that star of the first magnitude, among the con- 
stellations of mind, says, that he early *took all knowledge to 
be his province.' Will you not take ail goodness to be your 
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prorince 1 It is the wiser choice, for < knowledge paffeih up, 
but charity edifieth.' Knowledge must 'perish in the using/ 
but goodness, lilce iu Author, is eternal. 

" I>ear young friend, whose eye, undimmed by the sorrows of 
time, is now resting Jipon this page, suffer me, from the experi- 
ence of an older and earth-worn traveler, to urge you to bind 
yourself an apprentice to the trade qf doing good. He will be 
your Master, whose 'mercies are new every morning, and fresh 
every moment.' He will give you a tender and susuining ex- 
ample, who came to 'seek and to save that which was lost.' 
They, too, will be your teachers, those bright-winged minister- 
ing spirits, who hold gentle guardianship over us, their weaker 
brethren, lest we 'dash our foot against a stone,' whose harps 
are tremulous with joy when one sinner repenteth. The wise 
and good of all realms and nations, those who have gone to 
rest, and those who still labor, you may count as your compan- 
ions, a vast and glorious assembly. 

"Resolve, therefore, ihia day^ that you will not live exclu- 
sively for your own gratification, but that the good of others 
shall be an incentive to your studies, your exertions, your pray- 
ers. If you will be persuaded thus to enroll yourselves among 
the students of Heaven, consider attentively your own powers, 
situation, and opportunities of doing good." 

This book should be read by all young single ladies. It 
would be to them what Mrs. Parkes' production is to married 
ladies. 

GuiDB TO Chbistiak Pbrfsction. Boston: Edited and 
Published by T. Merritt and D. S. King—Thvs most excel- 
lent monthly continues to advocate the evangelical doctrine of 
entire sanctification. Its recent numbers have, if any thing, 
increased in interest. Mr. Mahan's reply to Dr. Woods appears 
Sn the last number, and it is, far beyond our hope, satisfactory, 
and, we should suppose, conclusive. We feel solicitous that 
the " Guide " should have an extensive circulation. 

Thb Mothbb's Maoazinb, New Yorky is a monthly of ster- 
ling merit. It answers its title. On the first of January It 
commenced its tenth volume. Mrs. A. 6. Whitllesy, Editor. 

Thb Motbbb's Assistant, and Young Lady^s JFViend. 
Boston: Edited by William C. Brown; is also contributing 
Important aids to the formation of female character, and the 
execution of woman's sacred trusts. It is principally reprint, 
but contains some excellent original articles from well known 
writers. 

Thb Pictorial Maoazime, devoted to the Instruction and 
Amusement qf Young People qf both sexes. Edited by Miss 
Coxe. Cincinnati. — The first number of this new monthly 
was issued In January. It Is designed for children, or very 
young persons. Neary all the articles are from the pen of the 
editor, and evince great skill for the duties of her station. 

Third Annual Rbport op thb Ohio Lunatic Asylum. 
December J 1841.— This shows the average number of patients, 
during the year 1811, to have been 143. Whole number admit- 
ted 343. Males 186; females 157. Of these 171 were single, 
and 135 married. The number discharged was 301. Of these 
1524 recovered, 28 were incurable, and 36 died. Per cent, of re- 
celeries, 61.69. 

Parlor Mblodibs.— This is a collection of original and se- 
lected pieces of music for the piano and the organ, adapted to a 
series of moral and religious songs. Arranged by Mrs. M. B. 
Loyd and Miss M. £. Baily. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
This is a neat quarto of more than one hundred pages. We are 
pleased to see that the parlor will now be accommodated with 
songs which can be innocently used for the entertainment 
of ilB guests. Fashionable music has contributed its share of 
influence towards the corruption of public morals. A reforma- 
tion is as much needed in this matter as in the use of ardent 
spirits. There are many causes operating to produce that deep- 
seated and wide-spread depravity, which now threatens the 
ruin of the republic and the destruction of all confidence be- 
tween private citizens. Let Moore, and Byron, and Bulwer, 
be the favorites of our sons and daughters, and form their parlor 
and their chamber companions, and no more will be necessary 
to effect the overthrow of our institutions, and aimihilate the 
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securities of our freedom and happiness. The authors of this 
work are probably of the same opinion. They say, in their 
preface : 

"Lessons in music have come to be almost necessary to com> 
plete the education of a young lady. Yet, the moment she sits 
down to the piano forte, she is obliged to entertain the most light 
and trifling, and sometimes vulgar sentiments, incorporated in 
the prescribed lessons, and commended to her lips in 'harmony 
of sweet sounds.' Parents receive their daughters from the 
boarding schools freighted with these light, frivolous, and often 
profane songs, which are to form the amusements of the parlor, 
and must always be sung to entertain their company." 

The Parlor Melodies are cheerfully recommended for their 
intended use. They are innocent, at least, and many of them 
contain most weighty moral and religious admonition. The 
piece on page 126 is selected from this work. It is from the pen 
of the-celebrated Mozart, and has long been a popular piecoi 
both in Europe and America. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Mbthodism in Francb.— In Paris there is a respectable 
English congregation of Wesleyans. They worship in No. S3 
brs.. Rue Royale, Su Honore. The members are much united, 
and walk in the comfort of the Holy Ghost. A library is con- 
nected with the chapel. The donations and collections for this 
department, from the Parisian Wesleyans, amounted to about 
£300 for the year 1840. 

T%e French Chapelj Hue Menil Montant, is also at Paris. 
It is a respectable chapel, and is well attended. More than 300 
French and Swiss have here been bom again. Here 100 poor 
children of indigent Roman Catholics receive day and Sabbath 
school instructions. 

In Boulogne is an old theatre which the Wesleyans use as a 
chapel. Here is a good society, day and Sabbath schools, and 
a circulating library. 

Calais is a promising station, with a small good chapel for 
French worshipers. 

At Basseville is a good new chapel, well attended. 

At Lille and Roubaix the labors of the Wesleyans have been 
successful. Here there was recently a revival. 

Caen is the oldest Wesleyan station in France. It dates from 
1700. It has a commodious chapel, and prospers. 

In Conde sur Noireau and its vicinity are two chapels and 
three preaching places. 

But Methodism has prospered most in the south of Fiance. 
In Nismes is a large congregation, and a pious people. At Con- 
quinies, Yanwert, Codognan, and Montpelier, in the vicinity of 
Nismes, the good work prospers. 

Bordeaux is the head of a flourishing circuit of 350 members. 
In the Alps are faithful Wesleyan missionaries, and Switzer- 
land is visited by the power of God through their labors. 

In all France the Wesleyans have twenty traveling and for- 
ty local preachers— about 1200 members and 113 on probation, 
1200 children In Sabbath schools, a monthly magazine in 
French, and the following works are translated and read by the 
French, viz., Life of Wesley in 2 vols., 8vo; Life of Nelson; 
Wesley's Sermons in 2 vols., 8vo; Wesley on Christian Perfec- 
tion ; Pipe on Sanctification ; Hymnbook ; and several smaller 
works. This account is condensed from a report by Wm. 
Toosa, of Paris, chairman of the district. 

Encouragino Signs.— Amidst the discouragements of the 
times are yarious occasions for praise to the Giver of all good. 
The temperance reformation is sweeping over the land, and 
promises, with the divine blessing, to put an end to half the 
sorrows of mankind. Theatres are deserted, and in their place 
we have crowded halls wherever popular lectures are delivered. 
To crown all, revivals of religion are prevailing to an extent, 
and with a power unknown in modern times. As an evidence 
of this, we might mention that in the Scioto valley, between 
Portsmouth and Columbus, more than one thousand persons 
have been added to a single branch of the Church within 
three monttis. 
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COLUMBIA BRIDGE. 

(aSB BHOKAVXHO.) 

This atracture^ if we recollect, is about sixty miles 
from Philadelphia. The Susqoehannah, at this point, 
spreads into a great breadth, and the bridge is one mile 
and a half long. It seems a toilsome walk to the trav- 
eler who, thinking ''it is only a bridge," gets down "to 
walk over.*^ Our. fair reader, who has occasion to 
cross it, will do well to ride two-thirds of the way, and 
then alight Half a mile will be a pleasant walk; and 
on reaching the end of it, she will not be so fatigued as 
to be unable to look around her at the scenery, which, 
although it betrays no very striking features, may afford 
her a few minutes gratification, especially if she gives 
to her meditations a serious and devout turn, recollect- 
ing the gracious acts of Providence, by which she has 
reached this point of her journey. She may have start- 
ed ten days previous from the Queen of the West, to 
visit her friends in Baltimore. Let her call to mind the 
goodness of God in preserving her life amidst the dan- 
gars of the way-— on the Ohio, and in the crossings of 
the mountains; and then let her consider bow little 
gratitude she has felt towards her merciful Pkoiector. 
Let her lifl her eyes now and then, and glance at the 
objects around her, and endeavor to trace in the flowing 
waters and in the distant forests some tokens of the 
power and the reign of the Almighty. Let her reflect 
on the swift passage she is making to the worlds be-' 
yond the grave— and consider well to which she is 
tencQng. There are two regions, (let her say to her- 
self,) in one of which all the children of men, after 
death, shall find an everlasting abode. These realms 
widely difier in the character of their inhabitants, and 
in regard to their attractions and joys. And they are 
separated by an unbridged gulf, which even spirits can- 
not pass, and which cuts off all blissfal communication 
between iheir occupants for ever and ever. 

With such thoughts she may turn to profit her short 
walk over the Columbia bridge, and remount the car- 
riage or enter the boat wiser if not happier than when 
she alighted. And this is needful. For how soon will 
the foot which now presses the soil on the banks of 
the Ohio or Susquehannah be motionless in the grave! 
And how very soon will those products of mechanical 
skill and toil, like the bridge pictured before us, be 
swept away by the stream of time, and be lost to the 
recollections of the living. Some things connected 
with them will never be forgotten hy the dead. The 
blasphemies of the profane, and the prayers of the pious 
who vrrought at these structures in the progress of 
their erection, will never be forgotten. The mischiev- 
ous plottings and devisings of the earthly-minded pas- 
senger, and the hungerings and thirstings of the devout 
after righteousness, as they traversed these extended arch- 
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es, will never be forgotten. These will go before, or will 

follow after them to the invisible state, and will Ugfatsn or 

oppress them there. These will appear fresh as a jTrewnl 

ameepiwn to comfort or condemn them in the judgment 

hour. May the reader, by grace improved, learn, in 

all times and states, to place God before her, and keep 

in view the hour of her meeting with the Judge cf 

quick and dead ! Thus can she address to her Lord 

and Savior the following lines of the pious Dr. Watts: 

** Ye hsavenly gates, loose all your chains, 
Let the eternal pillan bow ; 
Bleea'd Savior, cImtb the atairy plains, 
And make the ciysial TifMmt>^| nif do^. 

Our spirits shake their eager wings, 
And bum to meet thy flying throne ; 

We riae away from mortal things 
T' attend thy shining chariot down. 

Now let our cheerful eyes survey 
The biasing eaith and melting hills, 

And smile to see the lightnings play, 
And flash along before thy wheels. 

Jesus, the Ood of might and love, 
New molds our limbs oi cnmb'rous clay; 

Quick as seraphic flames we more. 
Active and young, and fair as they. 

Our airy feet, with unknown flight, 

Swift as the motions of desire. 
Run up the hills of heav'nly light, ^ 

And leave the welt'ring world in fi|e.'* 



Original. 
TO THE ABSENT. 

BT J, T. BBAXE. 

Orr as upon the azure height. 
All studded with the gems of light, 
I cast mine eyes, I think that thou 

Art pure as any twinkling star; 
And that thy mild and lovely brow 

Is fairer than Diana*s car. 

And when I see the dreary pines, . , 

Which shed around their sombre shade, 

I think how soon the wreaths love twines, 

In cold misfortune's tempests lade; 
How soon the lov'd ones, who around 
Our heart's affections dose are bound. 
Must bid our breasts vnth anguish swell. 
And speak the dreaded word, « Farewell!" 



But, O, for thee may life's rude 
Be tost by no tempestuous breexe ! 
Safe o'er its billows may'st thou glide, 
And anchor near thy Savior's side; 
And calmly, 'neath a radiant west, 
Sink like a starlet to thy nat! 
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Original. 
THE LOST TRIBES. 

BT CTBUB BHOOKS« 

A DBEP and genenl interest has long been felt in re- 
gard to the lost ten tribes of Israel. Dr. Grant's theory 
on this subject has greatly increased that interest These 
tribes were carried into captivity, by the Assyrian kings, 
in the latter part of the eighth century before the Chris- 
tian era; after which time they are seldom, if ever, men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, and only incidentally alluded 
to in other ancient records. In modem times they have 
been sought in almost every comer of the earth ; and 
various theories have occupied the public mind in regard 
to their present state, and the place of their retreat 
One of the most fanciful, and, also, one of the most 
popular of these theories, is that which finds them in 
the aboriginal inhabitants of our own country; while 
one of the most reasonable, as the question has hereto- 
fore stood, is that adopted by Prideaux and others, that 
such of tl^em as did not either return to Palestine with 
the Babylonish captives, or join themselves to the "dis- 
persed of Judah" in other lands, have long since min- 
gled with the nations around them, and ceased to exist 
as a separate people. 

Dr. Grant has added another opinion to those already 
advanced; and has brought to its support such an 
amount of evidence, as to entitle it, to say the least, to 
a candid and enlightened examination. He supposes 
that the ten tribes still continue a separate people in 
the land of their captivity; and that they aie still found 
in the Nestoiian Christians of Persia and Koordistan. 

The Nestorians were formerly a very numerous and 
influential people, and were extensively spread over the 
east While the darkness of the Middle Ages rested 
upon the whole western world, they were successfully 
engaged in proclaiming the Gospel in middle and east- 
em Asia, and had even penetrated as far as China, 
and there erected the standard of the cross. But the 
religion of the False Prophet, enforced by the sword 
of those barbarous conquerors, Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane, swept over those countries, and the light 
of Christianity was extinguished. 

Most of the Nestorians of Persia and Mesopotamia 
have become Papists, and have received the appellation 
of Chaldeans from the Roman pontiff. In the Persian 
district of Ooroomiah, however, as also in some of the 
Koordish districts of the Turkish empire, Nestorians 
are still found in considerable numbers; and a few 
Jews also dwell in the same countries, and speak the 
same language. But the principal home of the Nesto- 
rians is a central district of the mountains of Koordis- 
tan,, of which they have exclusive possession. 

Their villages and dwellings are in the vallies, where 
they all have their residence in winter; but in summer 
large numbers of them remove with their flocks to the 
Zoxan, or pasture-lands, upon the summit of the moun- 
tains or in the higher vallies. Here they dwell in tents, 
until the approach of winter admonishes them again to 
retire to their homes in the vales. Protected by their 
2 



wild mountain fastnesses, they have successfully resist- 
ed the enemies of their faith, whether Papal, Moham- 
medan, or Pagan; and while the surrounding countries 
have been swept by successive storms qf revolution, 
have maintained their religion, their laws, and their in- 
dependence. These mountain tribes are known as the 
independent Nestorians, and are respected and feared 
by their neighbors, from whom they receive the proud 
appellation of Asluret, **the tributeless." 

The evidence adduced by Dr. Grant in support of 
the opinion that the Nestorians are the descendants of 
the captive Israelites, is spread over^dmost one hundred 
and seventy pages of his work. It vriU not, of course, 
be expected that all this testimony should be examined, 
or even hastily glanced at in the brief space allotted to 
the present article. The most we can do is merely to 
notice some of what we consider the more important 
points in the evidence. And in doing this, we shall 
not pretend to follow the arrangement of our author. 

When we go in search of the lost tribes of Israel, 
the first inquiry that presents itself is^ v^iere were they 
hst ? * To what country vrere they carried by their 
captors? <* Search for a thing where it is lost," nys 
our author, ^ is a maxim which every child understands 
and practices." 

The capture of the seven and a half tribes west of 
the Jordan, is related in 3 Kings xvii, 6; and xviii, 
9-11, where It is stated that they were carried away by 
Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria, and placed *'in Hap 
lah, and in Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Modes." The two and a half tribes east 
of the Jordan, were taken some fifteen or twenty years 
earlier, and were brought *'unto Halah, and Habor, 
and Hara, and to the river Gozan, unto this day," 
1 Chron. v, 26. 

These two accounts so nearly ag^ree, as to render it 
evident that all the captives were settled in the same 
region of country. They difler, however, in one or 
two points ; and as the former is the more ancient, so 
it is probably the more accurate. In Kings, Gozan 
appears to be the name of a country ; in Chronicles, 
the name of a river. In the former, the particle by, 
after Habor, is printed in italics, to show that it is not 
in the original; thus making ** Habor the river of Go- 
zan^^ Dr. Robinson translates, <'on Habor," &c 
But in Chronicles Habor appears to be the name of a 
place. In the latter place Hara is added, which, as it 
means **mauniainau8^^ is supposed to have been insert- 



* Dr. Robinson Bays they were not lost at all. The following 
extract contains the substance of his theory In regard to them: 

"After the various deportations out of the two kingdoms, the 
great body of the common people still remained in FaleitittS, 
where they became reunited as one nation in their public relig- 
ious rites and worship at Jerusalem. The descendants of those 
carried away became in lilce manner amalgamated in the land 
of their exile. The permission to return was given alilce to 
all ; and so far as the testimony goes, no distinction of tribes 
was found among those who availed themselves of the opponu- 
nity. This distinction was almost wholly laid aside ; the name 
of Jews became as comprehensive as was formerly that of He- 
brews; and the ten tribes, as such, were forgotten,*' Am. Bib. 
Rep.| 12mo., Jan., 1842, p. 62. 
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ed by a later hand, as a gbo, deacripCiTre of the cooit- 
trj in which the c^ttivei were settled, and to have 
fonnd its wi^^ into the text throogh the careleamess or 
ignoranee of a transcriber. 

In searching for the particular places specified in the 
■boTo qaotations, it is of great importance to determine 
with accuracy the general region of country to which 
the captiye tribes were deported ; for, in ancient as well 
as modem geography, the same name is frequently 
given to places in difiiuent and distant regions. This, 
however, is a point not easily ascertained. We know 
that the Israelites were carried away by the kings of 
Assyria; hot it is very difficult, if not imposnble, to 
fix with any degree of certainty the precise limits of 
the Assyrian empire at the time of the captivity. For- 
merly it had included Media on the east, and Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria on the west; but was afterwards redu- 
ced within the limits of Assyria proper, corresponding 
▼eiy nearly with the boundaries of modem Koordistan. 

Dr. Grant thinks that this reduction took place before 
the captivity. But, leaving historical proof out of the 
question, it seems incredible that Assyrian kings should 
be permitted to conduct military expeditions across 
those extensive and difficult countries lying between 
the Tigris and Palestine, and return again, laden with 
spoil and encumbered with captives, unless the Assyrian 
power was still predominant in those countries. 

From the mere fact, then, that the Israelites were 
carried away by the Assyrians, it does not necessarily 
follow that they were carried east of the Tigris. This 
is rendered probable, however, by several considerations. 
The country properly called Assyria, or by the Greeks, 
Aturia, or Atyria, wss east of the Tigris; and to this 
country the name was generally, and at a subsequent 
period, exclusively applied. There is no intimation 
that the captives were carried to places remote from 
each other, and as a part of them were placed in " the 
cities of the Modes," it is reasonable to suppose that 
the remainder were settled in the adjacent country of 
Assyria. And Josephus speaks of the ten tribdb as re- 
siding, in his time, in Adiabene, which was a principal 
province of Assyria, to which it sometimes gave its 
name, 

Hakah, it is generally sgreed, was a district of coun- 
try in Assyria proper, and probably not very far from 
ancient Nineveh. 

Habor, as has been seen, is probably the name of a 
river. Habor, or Khaboor, is the present name of a 
river which rises in the mountains of Koordistan. 
There is also another river of the same name, the Cha- 
boras of the Greeks, in Mesopotamia, that has some 
claim to be considered the Habor of Scripture.* 

GozAV, Dr. Grant thinks, is still found in the Zozeaif 
or pasture-lands of the mountains of Koordistan. 0th- 
en find it in the ancient Gauzanitis, of Mesopotamia; 
in Gausania, a city of Media; in Kuzul Ozan, or Kizil 



*Ezeklel *' was among the captives hj the river Chebm-f" 
Ezek. i, 1, 3. If this were the Habor of 2 Kings zvii, 6, &c., It 
conld not be In AssTria, as it was ** in the land of the Ch^deans." 



Osen, a river of Media ; dec. But conjecture must sop- 
ply, to a great extent, the place of evidence. 

In regard to the **eUUa of the Medes," but Uttle ii 
known, except that they were in Media. The situation 
of this country is well known, but in what part of it 
these cities were located we are wholly uninformed. 
Conjecture, however, would place them near the bor- 
den of Assyria; in which country, as has been seen* 
the main body of the captives were settled. 

But after all, it must be acknowledged that the pr^ 
cise location of the ten tribes in their captivity, cannot 
be determined vrith any degree of certainty. Yet as 
the places above mentioned, if in Assyria at all, are 
most probably to be found northward from Nineveh, 
we are disposed to fix upon the northern portion of As- 
syria, with some of the neighboring districts of Media, 
as the region of country in which the great body of 
the ten tribes were most probably settled. This, then, 
is the country in which we should now look for them, 
unless we can leam of their removal; and Dr. Grant 
says, ** We have no evidence of their having been re- 
moved." 

That they did not return to Palestine with the other 
two tribes, is evident. Dr. Robinson to the contrary not- 
vrithstanding, from the account given by the inspired 
penmen of the restoration of those tribes from the 
Babylonish captivity. Both £zra and Nehemiah agree 
in giving the whole number of those who returned in 
pursuance of the edict of Cyrus, to be less than fif^ 
thousand. And these, it is expressly stated, were "of 
those whom Nebuchadnezzet, the king of Babylon, had 
carried away unto Babylon, and came again to Jerusa- 
lem and Judah, every one to his own city," Ezra ii, 1 ; 
Neh. vii, 6. About seventy-nine years afterwards^ a 
small number, amounting in all to less than two thous- 
and males, accompanied Ezra to Jerusalem: of these, 
a few only were of the ten tribes, Ezra vii; viiL The 
testimony of Josephus is to the same effect. After 
stating that numbers of the Israelites from Media re- 
paired to Babylon upon the permission given by Cyrus, 
for the purpose ofy accompanying their brethren of the 
other two tribes to Jerusalem, he says expressly, that 
" the entire body of thepeopk of hrael remained in that 
country" 

Long before this time the kingdom of Media had 
swallowed up and given its name to most of the neigh- 
boring countries, of which Assyria was one; and being 
united with Peraia, the Medo-Persian empire was form- 
ed, within the limits of which, most, if not all, the cap- 
tive Israelites resided. The decree of Cyrus, it is trae, 
extended similar privileges to all the captives through- 
out his dominion ; but, as shown above, only a few 
except the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, availed 
themselves of the permission to return to the land of 
their fiithers. 

But the testimony of Josephus goes still further. 
Speaking of his own time, late in the first century, he 
says, ** There are but two tribes in Asia and Europe 
subject to the Romans; while the ten tribes are beyond 
the Euphrates till mm*' And still more definite infbr- 

9 
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mfttion in regard to the location of theie tribes at this 
time, i» fomiahed in the celebrated apeech of Agrippa, 
diaauading the Jewa from a war with the Romans. His 
language, according to Whiaton'a translation, is as fol- 
lows: *< Unless any of you extend his hopes as far as 
beyond the Eaphrates, and sappose that those of yonr 
own nation that dwell in AduUtene will come to yonr 
assistance.** Now according to Dr. Robinson,* the in- 
tercourse between Palestine and Adiabene was such at 
this time, that both Josephus and Agrippa must have 
been well acquainted with the condition of the Israel- 
ites in the latter country; and must have known 
whether they were, or were not of the ten tribes. Thus 
we find the capti'ves in the land of theb bondage in the 
latter part of the first century of the Christian era. 

And we hear of them again in the same land at a 
still later period. St Jerome, who wrote in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, speaks of them as follows: 
<< Unto this day the ten tribes are subject to the kings 
of the Persians, nor has their captivity ever been loosed." 
Again he says, " The ten tribes inhabit at this day the 
cities and mountains of the Modes." 

Thus, from the time of the captivity to the beginning 
of the fifth crntury, a period of between eleyen and 
tweWe hun* A years, the continuance of the ten tribes 
in the countries to which they were at first deported, 
appears to haye been a matter of public notoriety. And 
the evidence is so satisfiu;tory, that Dr. Buchanan de- 
clares, *< There is no room left for doubt on this sub- 
ject" From that, time to the present we hear nothing 
of their remoyal. **The native histories," says Dr. 
Grant, ''Persian, Turkish, and Arabic, which are nu- 
merous, say nothing of the removal of the captive 
Israelites ; and tradition is equally silent" Indeed the 
conclusion seems to us almost inevitable, that, unless 
they have mingled with the nations among whom they 
were planted, they still continue a separate people **m 
Halah, and in Habor by the river of Goxan, and in the 
cities of the Modes." 

And if these places were situated in the region of 
country where Dr. Grant supposes, and where there is 
certainly reason to believe they were situated, then, in 
the very region to which the captive Israelites were de- 
ported, where they continued as late as the beginning 
of the fifth century, and where they should stUl be 
sought, we find a people claiming to be of Israelitish 
descent, and exhibiting many traces of a Hebrew an- 
cestry. These people are the Nestorians. A )>resump- 
tion has already been raised in fiivor of their claim, and 
we look with anxie^ for evidence in support of the 
presumption. 

The first proof adduced by our author is a tradi- 
tion, which he says **is general, and commonly believed 
among the Nestorians throughout Assjrria and Media," 
that they are of Israelitish descent; and "that their 
fore&thers, at some early day, eame to the regions now 
occupied by them from the land of Palestine^ The 
truth of this tradition is acknowledged by the Jews that 

* Am. Bib. Rep., Jan., 1843, pp. 48-60. I 



dwell among them, and is confirmed by some of the 
learned among their Mohammedan neighbors. " The 
lews," says Dr. Grant, "admit that the'Nestoiians are 
as truly the descendants of the Israelites as themselves." 
Two learned Jews who visited him, stated in reply to 
his inquiries, " that they knew that the Nestorians were 
the children of Israel ; but as the Nestorians had de- 
parted from the &ith of their fiithers, their people were 
ashamed to own them as brethren." In tbvsame con- 
versation they stated, "that they had records containing 
an account of the time and circumstances of their con- 
version to Christianity." This latter statement bears 
strongly upon a question that will be hereafter consid- 
ered; namely, the conversion of the ten tribes to the 
Christisn faith. 

The tradition of an Israelitiah descent, however, is 
not peculiar to the Nestorians. A few other tribes of 
interior Asia also claim descent from the Hebrews. 
But it does not necessarily follow, as asserted by Dr. 
Robinson, that "there is no good reason for singling 
out the Nestorians, and yielding credence to their trs- 
dition, and not to the rest"* If the same corroborating 
testimony can be adduced in the case of others as in 
that of the Nestorians, and if their traditions bear the 
same internal marks of truth, then, no doubt, the same 
credit should be given to those traditions. But, until 
this is made to appear, such an assumption as that above 
quoted is perfectly gratuitous. 

And the principle involved in this remark we wish 
kept in mind, as it bean upon much of the evidence 
adduced by Dr. Grant in support of his theory. That 
evidence being cumulative, the strength of the argi^ 
ment does not depend upon the conclusiveness of isola- 
ted facts. Similar facts may be found among other 
tribes or nations; but until ail the facts presented in 
the case of the Nestorians, shall be found clustering 
around one people, it cannot be conceded that the evi- 
dence is, in both cases, equally conclusive. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that there are two important 
defects in the tradition of the Nestorians. The first is, 
a want of documentary evidence in its support As 
the patriarch's ancient manuscripts were destroyed by 
water some sixty years since, it is at least possible that 
thesemay have contained some such evidence. But 
from the manner in which the Nestorians reason upon 
the subject, it is manifest that they have no idea that 
any has ever existed. And the only proof furnished 
by Dr. Grant that any ever did exist, is contained in 
the following note: "Priest Dunks, who has long 
been employed as an assistant in this mission, and sus- 
tains a character for veracity, and, we hope, for consis- 
tent piety, assures me that he saw neax Mosul a history 
in which it was expressly stated, that they, the Nesto- 
rians, were Beni Israel, (the children of IsraeL) " The 
other defect is, an entire want of information in regard 
to the time and circumstances of the settlement of their 
ancestors in this country. Now it seems almost in- 
credible, that an event of so much importance in the 
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faifltory of a people, as the capture, deportation, and set- 
tlement in a strange land of the ten Israelitish tribes, 
should be forgotten by their posterity to the latest gen- 
eration. 

Bat Dr. Grant does not rest his cause solely, nor 
even mainly, upon tradition. This is but one link in 
the chain of testimony by which he reaches his conclu- 
sion. The languages spoken by the Nestorians, and 
Jews that dwell among them, famish additional evi- 
dence that they are descended from a common stock. 
These languages are said to be essentially the same, 
and to differ no more than is vexy common in different 
dialects of the same tongue ; and this, notwithstanding 
the mutual hatred between the Nestorians and Jews is 
such as almost entirely to prevent intercourse. These 
Jews, it should be remarked, are spoken of by Dr. 
Grant, as unquestionably descended from the ten 
tribes; though upon what authority he does not in- 
form us. 

He also argues the Hebrew descent of the Nestorians 
from the Hebrew appellations by which, as a people, 
they are called, and from the common use of Hebrew 
names among them ; also from their physiognomy, man- 
nera and customs, mode of living, &c; in all of which, 
he says, they are strikingly Jewish. But to obtain any 
thing like a fair view of these arguments, the reader 
must consult Dr. Grant's work itselC 

Evidence still more striking, if not more conclusive, 
is found in the remarkable fiict, that, to this day, the 
Nestorians observe such Jewish rites as are not wholly 
superseded by the institutions of Christianity. They 
sacrifice thank-offerings — ^present the first fruits to the 
Lord — ^make and perform vows — abstain firom food for* 
bidden in the law of Moses — refrain from the" same 
causes of impurity — treat the Sabbath and the sanctua- 
ly with a similarly sacred regard ; together with other 
Jewish institutions .and observances. These rites, espe- 
cially the offering of sacrifices. Dr. Grant very properly 
maintains, must be either of Jevrish or of heathen 
origin. That they are not derived from any system of 
Pagan worship, he thinks is satis&ctorily proved by at- 
tendant circumstances, and the deep abhorrence with 
which the Nestorians regard every kind and form of 
idolatry. Therefore, he argues, they must be of He- 
brew origin, and furnish proof that the Nestorians are 
of Hebrew descent* 

There are two important institutions of the Jewish 
Church, however, which, though practiced by the early 
converts fix>m Judaism, are entirely wanting among the 
Nestorians. These are circumcision and the payment 
of tithes. The absence of the former is pretty satisfac- 
torily accounted for by the reason which the Nestorians 
themselves assign : namely, that this rite is superseded 
by Christian baptism; and the payment of tithes is 
said to have been discontinued in consequence of pov- 
erty and oppression. 

Now it may be that some of the rites and customs 

* Dr. Robinson has entirely misreprssented this argument. 
See Am. Bib. Bep., Oct., 1841, p. 4S% 



alluded to by Dr. Grant, are primitive; being derived 
firom the system of worship practiced before the disper- 
sion of mankind; that othera of them are eastern; and, 
consequently, practiced by all the nations of the east; 
and that others still, may have grown out of the pecu- 
liar situation of the Nestorians : but, after all, it seems 
difficult thus to account for all of them, and still more 
difficult to account for the remaritable fact, that they all 
meet in this singular people. Where is there another 
people under heaven of whom the same may be saidi 
Let Dr. Robinson tell us where. 

We come now to consider, as briefly as possible, 
some of the evidence adduced by Dr. Grant, in proof 
that the great body of the ten tribes were converted to 
the Christian faith, at a very early period after the ascent 
of our Lord. If this point could be established, and if 
it could be shown that the places now inhabited by the 
Nestorians are the same occupied by the ten tribes at 
the time of their conversion ; then, the conclusion would 
be ineviteble, that the Nestorians are the descendante 
of those tribes. For it is satisfactorily proved that the 
Nestorians were among the earliest converte to Chris- 
tianity, and that they have remained a separate people, 
in the same places where they then real^, fifom that 
day to this; and they are the only Chris^^ His that now 
live, or have lived in those places. 

And if Dr. Grant has done nothing more, in this part 
of his work, than to raise a mere probability of the con- 
version of the Israelites, still something is gained to the 
general theory, while nothing is lost if he fails alto- 
gether. For the want of evidence upon this point cannot 
invalidate, unless the contrary can be shown, the evi« 
dence already adduced in proof of the Hebrew descent 
of the Nestorians. Thus we enter upon this part of 
his inquiry, feeling that he has much to gain, but noth- 
ing to lose. And if he has not succeeded in procuring 
satisfactory proof of the conversion of the ten tribes, 
be has, at least, shown that the Gospel was preached, 
and with general success, in the very countries in which 
those tribes were most probably settled. 

He quotes several of the most respecteble authors of 
antiquity, from whose united testimony it appears that 
at least five of the apostles, together with a number of 
the primitive disciples, preached the Gospel extensively 
in the east; and were instrumentel in the conversion 
of large numbers of the inhabitante of Adiabene, the 
Elamites, Persians, Medes, &c. One author stetes, 
that **the divine apostle Thomas first preached the 
Christian faith in the east, in the second year from the 
ascent of our Lord, He preached to different people, 
viz., Parthians, Medes, Persians, &c." According to 
Dr. Grant, the Nestorians still regard the apostles, 
Thomas, Thaddeus, and others, with great interest and 
affection, as the chief instrumente of their conversion 
to Christianity. 

That the subjecto of these early labors were princi- 
pally Israelites, is argued by our author, from the con- 
sideration that, until the conversion of Cornelius, the 
apostles confined their labon mostly, if not exclusively, 
U to those of their own nation; not only in the land of 
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lamel, but in all places of their diaperrion. That this 
was the case, appears to be supported by the testimony 
of Eusebius. Speaking of the early labors of the 
apostles, he says, they «were not yet in a situation to 
venture to impart the faith to the nations, and, there- 
fore, only announced it to the Jews.*' He also "states 
on the authority of Origen, that Parthia (which inclu- 
ded Adiabene, dbc) was assigned to Thomas," and 
gives the most glowing account of the success of the 
work in that country. But, if this view be correct, the 
Israelites must have been more extensively scattered 
than Dr. Grant's theory supposes; as, according to his 
own showing, the labors of the apostles were not con- 
fined to the countries to which he supposes the captives 
were carried. Indeed, similar difficulties seem to lie 
against several paits of his theory. And they seem to 
have been felt by him ; and, together with other con- 
aidei ations, to have given rise to the conjecture, that, 
perhaps, the Yezidees, the neighboring Syrian Chris- 
tians, and the Syrian Christians of Travancore, de- 
scribed by Dr. Buchanan, are also of Israelitish descent 

Another consideration urged by Dr. Grant is, that 
upon the ever memorable day of Pentecost, there were 
present at Jerusalem, and subjects of that astonishing 
work, pious Jews from the very countries in question. 
This proves that there were Jews residing in those 
countries, and renden it probable that efforts were early 
made for their conversion. For those who had embrar 
ced the Christian faith themselves, would, of course, 
feel a deep concern for the salvation of their country- 
men; and would urge the apostles to undertake, and 
render them every possible assistance in effecting their 
conversion. But the &cts in this case have the same 
bearing on the general question as those just now con- 
sidered. For while there were present **Partkuma, 
and Medea, and Elamites;" there were also present 
« dwellers in Mesopotamia," and in almost all the coun- 
tries of western Asia, and in several countries of Eu- 
rope and Africa. And as they are all denominiited 
Jews, without distinction of tribes, the conclusion seems 
natural, that, in foreign lands at least, this distinction 
was in a great measure laid aside. 

But the testimony of the Jews that dwell among the 
Nestorians is not encumbered with the same difficul- 
ties. They, according to Dr. Grant, ''assert very posi- 
tively that the Nestorians were converted from Judaism 
to Christianity, immediately after the death of Christ." 
And, as has been seen, these Jews claim to have records 
containing an account of the time and circumstances 
of their conversion. 

The arguments drawn from St. Paul's allusion to the 
"twelve tribes," in his defense before Agrippa;* and 
the address of St James "to the twelve tribes scattered 
abroady^f though ingenious, appear to us unsatisfacto- 
ry ; and as they could not be abridged without manifest 
injustice to the author, we must refer the reader to the 
work itself. 

Taking all things into consideration, there is cer- 



tainly some reason to believe that these captive exiles 
were among the first to listen to the voice of the great 
Deliverer, who was " sent to bind up the broken-heart- 
ed ; to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound." But still, in 
the absence of any direct proof that can be relied upon, 
the mind returns from the examination with a feeling 
6f disappointment, and settles down in a state of pain- 
ful uncertainty. 

Thus have we taken a cursory view of some of tha 
more important points in the testimony adduced by Dr. 
Grant in support of his theory. But we fear that ju^ 
tice has not been done either to him or to our readen. 
We have endeavored, however, to treat the subject with 
fairness ; and have done the best we could without going 
beyond our intended limits. The theory which we 
have examined, though plausible, is wanting in that 
demonstration which would produce an unhesitating 
conviction of its truth ; and we shall await with anx- 
iety the result of future inquiries, which must either 
sustain or overthrow so feir a structure. 



* Acts xzvi, 7. t James i, 1, &c. 
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Original. 
ON FRIENDSHIP. 

BT 7. S. TOHLTirSOir. ^ 

Iir friendship's consecrated word. 
What charms are not expressed ! 

Those by its tie together knit. 
Are enviably blessed. 

'TIS not a lure that lulls to sleep, 

A slave to wealth or fame ; 
A boon, which, at misfortune's touch, 

Evapontes in name. 

Of kindred natures 'tis the bond, 

(With gravity) — the noose. 
Which neither time, nor pain, nor chance. 

Nor death itself can loose. 

Minds grafted in this common stock, 

More vigorously grow. 
As focal than expanding reys, 

Do more intensely glow. 

Life's sorrows it doth cut in twain, 

And double all our joys; 
The fruit it yields to gen'rous hearts. 

Is that which never cloys. 

If friendship for a fellow worm 

Such ecstasy can bring. 
The bliss that crowns the "friend of God," 

What mortal tongue can sing ! 

Through storm and sunshine, weal and woe, 
This priceless, changeless love— 

O ! may it guide our footsteps here. 
And tune our harps above! 
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Original. 
THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 

▲ir IKTSRSBTIirO VACT. 

AxiDST all the changes of this changeiiil life, how 
varied an the means by which God draws us to him- 
seUl He who has formed the human heart knows 
which chord to strike; where lies the sweetest melody; 
and often what in the unmeaning language of the world 
is called our greatest calamity, eventuates in the salvar 
tion of our souls. These reflections have arisen in my 
mind with the recollection of a little incident that oc- 
curred to me some few years since in traveling. 

In passing through a street of a New England town, 
I suddenly came in contact, in turning a comer, with 
an elderly gentleman and a young female; and as there 
arose at the moment a brief delay, arising from street 
etiquette, of who should take the precedence, I was led 
to a closer examinadon of their faces than we gener- 
ally bestow upon street passengers. The old gentle- 
man was gray-headed, and I soon discovered, was blind. 
His eyes were only partially shaded, and were the most 
remarkable looking eyes I have ever seen. They were 
large, prominent, and seemed to glow and revolve in 
their sockets; owing, I presume, to the peculiar man- 
ner by which he had been deprived of his sight I was 
led to inquire into the history of the two, as much firom 
the sweet, appealing look with which the lady asked 
for the larger half of the side-walk, as that the gentle- 
man had awakened my sympathy by the loss of his 
eyes; and as she had, by the kind and tender expres- 
sion of hers, while guiding and watching over him 
with the untiring vigilance which springs alone from 
the depths of woman's heart I was gratified to learn 
that the lady was his daughter, and not his wife; for in 
the latter case the broad disparity of years would have 
caused a slight discord in my feelings, by raising a 
doubt as to the entire didniereaiednesa of her choice. 
I was informed that the old gentleman had in his youth 
been a seaman, and had spent some fifteen years of his 
life in the capacity of a common sailor; and that, too, 
at a period when sailor was but another name for a 
drinking, superstitious, and ignorant fellow, with but 
here and there an honorable exception — and Mr. S. had 
been truly a sailor of the old school. Who, at that 
date, would have supposed him destined or capable of 
any thing better? But all things are possible with 
God. He wrought the change: 

*^ He moved in a mysterious way, 
The wonder to perform ; 
Planted hia footsteps on the sea, 
And rode upon the storm." 

His whole life had been a life of outward being; his 
whole stock of information had been derived, and was 
limited to what he had ever uen and heard; not one 
introspective glance had ever shot athwart the gloom 
within. Tet there lay hidden in his soul, like virgin 
gold of the unsunned mine, a rich treasure of heavenly 
harmony, which was soon to be revealed and dedicated 
to his Maker. 
The heathen boasted of a god whose transmuting 



touch could turn all things into gold. The Christian's 
God owns the more effective principle, of giving life to 
the dead, and of '* creating a soul under the ribs of 
death." While Mr. S. was on a long sea voyage, being 
yet a young man, they were encoimtered by very fre- 
quent and severe storms of thunder and lightning ; so 
terrible, indeed, that the crew became fearful and heart- 
stricken: and, alas! they knew not the language of 
supplication, and there was none on board to teach 
them, so that their fears were unrelieved by the slight- 
est ray of consolation. It was in one of these storms 
that Mr. 8. was on duty at the helm, when, as atenific 
flash of lightning struck the mast-head, it at the same 
instant deprived him of his sight for ever. He who, 
but a moment before, was guiding a mighty ship over 
the trackless ocean, was ever after himself led along 
his narrow pathway, and dependent for every footstep 
on the guidance of another. But this was a merciful 
providence, waking up his soul to the realities of a bet- 
ter state of being, and of a future life. He now began 
to look inward, and, alas! there he found nothing but 
*< thick darkness.*' Unused to reflection, and unfitted 
to enjoy it, he floated for many months in the two-fold 
darkness of body and spirit, over the wide ocean. But 
He who orders all things well, brought him at last 
safely to port; and he then sought consolation where 
it is only to be found. 

There was in those days no Bethel for the piously 
disposed seaman to resort to; but he desired to be con- 
ducted to some church, where he might hear the preach- 
ing of the Gospel: for he vras afflicted and miserable, 
and sought to be fed with the crumbs that fell from hia 
Master's table. The church to which he had been led - 
had a remariEably fine organ, and a highly gifted Ger- 
man organist The chanting as he entered seemed to 
electrify him, to open his soul| and to communicate 
itself to the hidden harmony within, and draw Imn 
heavenward. He became a oSnstant attendant, and a 
devout suppliant at that sanctuary. Its doctrines were 
pure and evangelical, and he felt soothed and comforted. 
He was on the highway to holiness, and no longer ' 
grieved for the loss of sight, but thanked God from the 
depths of his heart that his heeering was yet left, that 
he might enjoy the preaching of the Gospel. And He 
who granted the prayer of blind Bartimeus, vouchsafed 
to hear him also, and opened the eyes of his heart and 
his understanding to receive the truth as it is in Jesus: 
so like him he went rejoicing on his way, crying, 
" What a Savior I have found.*' When he became a 
Christian, it seemed, as it ever does, to elevate and re- 
fine the whole character; his soul was filled with a 
celestial harmony, and he became eminently musical, 
and for many years afterwards officiated as oi^ganist in 
the same church where he had caught his first musical 
inspiration, and learned the first rudiments of spiritual 
harmony. He now married an excellent young woman, 
whose heart he had secured by his piety, and by the 
corresponding charm of a musical taste. And to this 
talent he turned as a support for his family, and he be- 
came a regular teacher, and has now for many yean 
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employed almost all his time in giving lessons in the 
dty on various musical instraments. And this reminds 
me of a little anecdote since told me by one of his pu- 
pib, in connection with his name, and which illustrates 
the assertion, that the suppression of one sense is often 
compensated in a measure by a heightening of the 
others. The young lady said, at the change of the 
season she had made so^e alterations in the arrange- 
ment of her parlor; and that the next day, when Mr. 
8. appeared to give her her lesson, he exclaimed, as he 
opened the door, **I «ee you have removed the forte 
piano away from the fire " — ^his nice ear having ascer- 
tained this change. 

His whole being was now regenerated. He vras 
happy in his religion, and together with his profession, 
it made such melody in his soul, that he soon burst 
forth as a composer of music ; and to him the public 
are indebted for many fine pieces of sacred music; 
amongst others, the favorite one, adapted to the words of, 

** There's nothing true but heayen.'' 
He is still living in the town where I saw him; respect- 
ed as a man, and admired as a musician. His fiunily 
are all musical, and he has so trained his daughters that 
they have become proficients; and the one I saw guid- 
ing her fiiiher is said to be also a composer. They have 
acquired a genteel competency, are pious and good, and 
I know not where you will find a happier fiunily. 

CoBirsLiA AueusTA. 



Original. 
TO A LITTLE GIRL.* 

Thahks, little Miss, for this sweet gift! I deem it 

doubly dear. 
That thou didst give it me on the first Sabbath of the 

year! 
I take it with an honest heart firom one I dearly love. 
And pray that He who guides the stars and rules the 

realms above. 
May shelter thee beneath his wing from all distracting 

woes, 
And shed within thy heart an odor sweeter than the rose ! 

When thou didst place it in my hand my heart indnlg'd 

the dream, 
That it were not a bloom of earth— so lovely did it seem ! 
And O ! I thought a whisper trembled from its lucid 

folds. 
Soft as the grateful sigh of love, that said, ''Though 

winter holds 
His reign o'er ev'iy fettered stream, and ev'ry flowerless 

hiU, 
The world is not all dreariness — ^there's beauty in it still !*' 

Thy little hand hath shelter*d it firom winter's stormy 

breath. 
And saved its leaves firom flying to the bitter winds of 

death; 

* Who presented the author wiUi a beautiful nwe on the first 
Sshhath In the year. 
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And now, an otEmng to the one who best thy love may 

prize. 
Thou givest it to me that I may nurse it till it dies! 
And O I I vfould that I could know that I were fit to be 
The guardian of the rose and her who nourish'd it 

for me ! 

The autumn winds have been abroad and withered all 

the flowers 
That blossom'd in the sunny fiekls, and in the leafy 

bowers; 
Where late we saw the lilies bloom and roses sweetly 

spring. 
The chilling blast that nipt them down imfiirls his ifiirit 

wing; * 

And now in vain we seek to find the summer glories 

gone. 
That brighten'd over ev'ry hill and smiled in ev'ry lawn ! 

The angel of the golden flowers has left our plains 

awhile; 
To gladden other regions srith the sweetness of her 

smile; 
But ere she left she touch'd thy heart with sympathy, 

and bade 
[Thee shield this sweet and lovely rose from ev*iy sickly 

shade. 
Till it should give its glories forth and spread its odors 

vride. 
And smile beneath thy kind regard in beauty and in 

pride! 

And O ! I think when she returns some loving one 

should tell 
The angel of the flowers, that thou hast done thy duty 

well! 
Had I a lute of pearl and gold, its soft and flowing strain 
Should greet her ear, and welcome her to her own 

realms again; 
And one sweet note should tell her so, and kindly ask 

that she 
Would twine with feiiy hands a wreath of rosy gems 

for thee ! 

But there is One whose smile is light, and He will hear 

my prayer. 
And wreath fi>r thee a crown of life more beautifiil 

and feir 
Than all the rosea of the earth; and it shall brightly 

shine 
Upon thy brow in distant worlds, all radiant and divine. 
Where seraph ones in robes of white fi>r countless years 

have trod, 
And vailed their feces with their wings before the throne 

of God! E. H. H. . 



O'kr fields of green the flocks are spread, 
The oak extends its sylvan shade. 
The root puts forth its tender blade. 

And says, 'tis May. 
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Original. 
FALSE COMPLIANCE. 

Wx often hear an individua!, i»aiticalaiiy a female, 
commended and even eulogized for an amiaUe, yield- 
ing, and easy temper. And indeed few properties of 
character afibrd more latjafaction to otheri, or are great- 
er evidence of generocity in the individual, than a kind 
and obliging temper. Certainly, it ie a ncrifice in the 
performer, under whatever viewe, to surrender incUna- 
tiona, purposes, and tastes, to the requirings of others. 
It is a matter that can hardly be overvalued or suffi- 
ciently compensated. The sacriBce is made, when the 
gust of humor dictates, for the receiver — ^it is complied 
with, when perhaps there exists an equal distaste to the 
act, or the surrender in the performer. If it is ever 
rewarded, the compensation comes, perhaps, at a time 
when it is neither needed nor relished by the person on 
whom it is bestowed. As far as our ken has yet ex- 
tended, there is no fair return possible in the case. Do 
we let pass for nothing, then, the habit acquired of self- 
control — of cheerful, prompt performance— of ungrudg- 
ing generosity — ^the self-annihilating service — ^the devo- 
tion of friendship— in short, the fulfillment of Scripture 
rule, to "do unto others even as we would that they 
should do unto us?" 

But are we right in this exceeding compliance 1 and 
is our sacrifice of so much worth ! For answer, let us 
apply the simple test of its motive. If it has been of 
the regenerated heart, of the paramount duty, and in 
the service of God, that we have done all Ihis, then 
are we authorized to believe that our obedience shall 
have its reward. Has the service also been duly 
weighed in all its bearings and consequences] and -will 
the eflEect, the necessary efiect of our sacrifice upon all 
the parties concerned, see us out in a beneficial result? 
Then may we indeed rejoice exceedingly for this so 
great mastery over ouEselves, that even besides the 
smiles and thanks and joy of our fellow, as seen and 
perceived by our heart of sympathy here, there is the 
far more exceeding joy in the intimation of the reward 
to come — even a rapture by perceptions not yet be- 
stowed upon us, in which the wise believe by &ith, and 
of which the good get a foretaste that shuts out all 
doubt forever! 

We have been led to this train of reflections, by the 
reading of an old letter, announcing the death of a 
most excellent lady, a former acquaintance, and one 
with whose history we are thoroughly conversant Her 
latter yeara had been of singular conformity to Gospel 
rules and requirements, not temporizing and half world- 
ly, but an adherence to law, by strict, prayerful, consci- 
entious, and Scriptural interpretation — even by the 
reading of the great Teacher — ^the spirit of grace as 
bestowed on her when sought. This lady was bom in 
one of the small towns (not now recollected which) of 
Connecticut, and was left, at a very early age, an or- 
phan. She had no sister — only one brother, her ju- 
nior, and no senior lelative to guide and govern her 
youthful career. Her fortune was very considerable, 
but that was regularly attended to and saved for her. 

Vol. n.-is 



Neither was it, in that staid community, and especially 
at that early date, (upwards of forty yean since,) a 
wile to her unheeding youth. Her family, I might 
have noticed, was of the first class in station and r^ 
spectability. She had afibrded to her the best opportu- 
nities of education which our seminaries then poasee* 
sed ; and it is well known that Connecticut, more than 
any sister state, by custom and even by statute, ban 
the ingress of youthful follies, by the shutting out of 
temptation, of festivities, and amusements to the young, 
by many allowed as venial for such, without reflecting 
how much more difficult it is to eradicate fidse habits^ 
than it is to prevent thsir germination and growth. 

Miss 8. was of a very serious, though cheerful cast 
of character ; and whether the restrictions common to the 
place fell in with her natural disposition — or what is more 
like, that her dispositions were naturally formed after 
them — ^however, it is well known that she never evinced 
a taste for lightness or frivolity, even after she was intra* 
duced to a society, of which amusement and gayety were 
striking points of its character. Her removal and resi- 
dence in the town of N , in Massachusetts, hap- 
pened in consequence of her marriage with a genUe- 
man of the latter place. She was yet young, say sev- 
enteen yean, and the man she married a gay, talented, 
and prominent participant in all the engrossing follies, 
or half follies, of fashionable life. And the town of 

N , moreover, was par excellence not only the seat 

of Athenian elegance, of taste, character, versatility, but 
also it was, and had been from time immemorial, L e., 
ever since the Revolutionary war, the seat and theatre 
of general, unstinted, unfailing hospitality. And being 
a thoroughfare, seated half way betwixt two of our 
laige cities, it had the honor of entertaining the birds of 
passage on the outward and return flight from both pla- 
ces—a distinction which was rather acknowledged in the 
8elf>complacency of the accommodation, than by any e& 
fort of return to the occasional convenience of the other 
party. Of this in itself we would not make so much; 
for we admire a proper hospitality, and think that he 
who never aflfects it has no blood in his veins. But an 
unwise hospitality is worse than none; for it robs the 
poor by impoverishing the rich. And many things are 
of a piece with this indiscreet character in this town. 
You see a great number of the fine houses — ambitiously 
fine they are — but after a few yeara not occupied by the 
builder or either of his children — ^the value of the house 
being more than any one, perhaps two, could receive as 
a divided share^of tiie property. So they have passed 
into other hands, and stand as regretful monuments to 
the children of the unthrift pride of the father. Sorry 
we are, but many such do you see in every New Eng- 
land town. At a distance this will hardly be believed 
of the calculating Yankee. Neither would we com- 
mute the unjust charge of their meanness, for, alas! 
the just one of their extravagance. Miss S., however, 
now Mrs. C, did not feel obliged, in coming here, to 
forego all her own habits, and to adopt the leas judi- 
cious ones of her new residence; and though her hus- 
band, with the vanity common to youth, would fain 
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have lancfaed out in the commencement of house-keep- 
ing, yet, as in New England, the lady, if she have any 
means at all, invariably furnishes the house, so he could 
not have the indelicacy to dictate to his wife in matters 
of expense which his purse did not afford. And so, in 
famishing, they took, by her good sense, the medium 
ground. They adopted what was-decently genteel, and 
eschewed whatever was extravagant and pretending; 
and though some wondered that the rich Miss S. was 
so narrow in her views, it was but a passing comment, 
and none wer^ excited to the ill-will of an abiding jeal- 
ousy of her superior appointments to their own. Even 
her husband, at the end of the year, when she suggest- 
ed that they had probably saved one or two hundred 
dollars in the interest of articles which she had rejected 
as superfluous, confessed his satisfaction, and began to 
perceive that he had acquired not only a companion and 
friend, but also a coadjutor in management, and an ad- 
viser in the difficulties incidental to their common lot 
And he recollected with more than complacency how, 
as a bachelor, he had overruled his own taste — as far 
as the eye went — in preferring her to mitny a sparkling 
beauty, whom, vanity apart, he might reasonably have 
hoped to win; for be it known that Mrs. C. had never 
been pretty, even to the amount of comeliness. With a 
figure sufficiently commanding, she possessed that sort 
of face which, without symmetry or complexion, yet car- 
ries in its expression of good sense and earnest sincerity 
of principle, a grasp of power and tenacity upon the 
beholder, which — ^if he profess any point of affinity — is 
not easily shaken off. It was one of those plain faces 
which a female oflen avers, in her chosen friend, to be 
a handsome one. A woman will as readily marry a 
plain man as a handaomt one — a gentleman is n<ft oflen 
so wise. 

Hers was a character that gained unawares upon the 
community; and though, at her first coming into this 
Athenian city, she had been thought of somewhat strait 
and fixed views, and rather plain for the chosen of the 
talented and witty lawyer, yet soon they began to ap- 
prehend that though she was not quite as apt at repar- 
tee, she was no ways his inferior in the sum of character 
and ability, and that, without intermeddling or dictating 
to others, she yet possessed and acted out an unequivocal 
deference to what was proper over what was merely cus- 
tomary. She was good and charitable. She noticed 
inferior persons, considered and thought about them, 
and helped those most who most needed help. She 
had oflen, according to the usage of the times, expen- 
sive presents proffered to her acceptance. She once, on 
an occasion of this sort, made this noble and charac- 
teristic answer, <*I thank you — I will always remember 
this kindness; but pass it over in this particular — let it 
remain a bond yet to be redeemed in your kind regards 
for me, and in some gift, should I ever need it'' At 
the same time she said in her own heart, " By custom 
I should have made an equivalent for this present, had 
I received it; but I prefer doing a hundred useful acts 
to the poor in the same amount God has deputed 
some as his almoners upon earth. Have I — ^peradven- 
2 



ture I am one of them — have I a right to give to the 
rich? With my serious views, it would seem to me 
like a sort of Simony. No, I must never give or re- 
ceive a present as such. Particular cases warrant the 
thing, and render it graceful and proper. But such 
cases are rare, and this certainly is not one of them." 
Such a sort of woman was Mn. C. But she had, 
along with the joys of a satisfied conscience, many tri- 
als in the partial concessions which she rendered to the 
worldly considerations of her position. 

She had never, in her youth, been initiated to scenes 
of mirthful and time-destroying gayety; and now, 
since her removal and married life, neither had she 
ever joined in amusements of this sort Although 
it pained her affiection, and inspired a momentary dis- 
content, that her dear George should find enjoyment 
apart from herself, yet was she never tempted to over- 
step the rule which she had made to herself of ** taste 
not, touch not*' She never joined a dancing party, al- 
though her husband, whom she loved better than any 
earthly being, did many times each winter leave her at 
home, and, as had been his wont before marriage, join 
these parties of dissipation and folly. But suppose not 
any estrangement of regard on his part for this — he 
was most truly attached to her — ^he merely argued 
with his yet unchanged views, that in a matter which 
neither valued very much, there could be no great im- 
propriety in his following his bent, so he left her to the 
enjoyment of hers. Now in the management of a le- 
gal argument our lawyer was regular and consequen- 
tive — at least he could be so — ^but in this case he gave 
an undue preponderance to inclination over propriety. 
Once, indeed, when the state of her health was not 
good, she expostulated with him a little, and said, 
*< George, people will suppose you care very little for 
me, to attend so constantly as you do at these parties." 
She forbore using objections of a religious kind, which 
she was aware would be unavailing, and would create 
the avowal of a painful dissent He repUed, "If I find 
a temporary amusement in these scenes, will it not also 
be said that you would deprive me of my satisfactions? 
I value them only at what they are worth after all, and 
would not institute a comparison betwixt my regard for 
you or the matter of going to a party." " But," said 
she, affectionately, " /would not consent to be pleased 
or satisfied at any place where you were not. Indeed, 
George, these places are not worth your dme and at- 
tention." And for that once he did not attend ; but in 
the course of the evening he evinced so much discon- 
tent, and such a puerile hankering after the amusement 
that he had missed, that in future she forbore the sub- 
ject altogether. Other far more considerable trials she 
had, too ; for by this time her children were coming on 
the theatre of life. Her eldest daughter was now thir- 
teen years of age. She had also two others, each a 
£Ouple of years younger than the sister. And in the 
treacherous security of childhood they had been per- 
mitted to indulge in tastes adverse to the spirit in which 
their mother, had it happened that she alone should 
guide them, would have consented. Bat abetted by 
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their father, and by the influence of all association from 
without, they had been led on to a decided taste, and 
even the determination to indulge, like others in the 
school, in vain amusements, shows, and spectacles 
idlenesses which, whilst they feed, out of all propor- 
tion, the outward senses, leave the mind and the soul 
to starve. I have used the word ''determined." That, 
indeed, is a strong word for a girl of thirteen years. 
Yet such was the case. Sophia C, possessing the best 
style of intellect, and a capacity that grasped at what- 
ever it contemplated, had yet these rare endowments 
more than counterbalanced by a frowardness of temper 
and an incorrigible obstinacy of will which set admo- 
nition, entreaty, and even command, at defiance; and 
persisting in her self-will, she oflen absented school, to 
join in forbidden amusements, dressed ezpenmvely and 
beyond her years, spent much of her time in promena- 
ding the streets, and in the annoying and impertinent 
occupation of shopping without an errand, and finally 
entered into an epistolary correspondence with one of 
the young clerks of the counter. All these things, 
whilst they revolted her mother's nice propriety, and 
yet more alarmed her rectitude in a holier sense, shock- 
ed her father's pride, and ofiended his gentility. 

The mother, we say, had been overruled in the man- 
agement of her daughters. She had also, of late years, 
become habitually an invalid, and was of necessity not 
so vigilsnt as otherwise she might have been. But 
what was the &ther about whikt these evil fruits of 
misrule had been ripening in the domestic nursery? 
He was making a fortune, and spreading himself into 
fame. He was indulgent to his children; and when 
they were on theb good behavior, which his petulant 
rebuke mostly controlled whilst in his presence, he was 
carelessly fond of them. But in any other sense than 
that of their temporal prosperity and preferment, they 
were but a third or fourth rate consideration with him. 
He would fain, indeed, that their characters were more 
thoroughly amiable, and particularly as to their estab- 
lishment in life. Their aberrations he looked upon 
Hither as the play of an extra juvenescence than ss 
marks of positively vicious tendencies. Jle considered 
them very young, and that rectitude and decorum would 
come by the way, and follow in the train of woman- 
hood and propriety. A woman, however negligent 
she may have been in the fact, would not have used 
this argument, at least in so large allowance; and al- 
though it is a beautiful comment upon the providence 
of nature that she does afibrd this superinduced propri- 
ety, as it becomes more needed, yet not so unwisely 
does she afford it as to supersede the necessity of pa- 
rental surveilance and authority. But did the father 
continue to be satisfied in this half care of his children 1 
or did conscience and a better sway of nature some- 
times sting him into conviction and remorse? Yes, 
sometimes, especially when he saw that his wife, whom 
he tenderly loved, was afflicted to anguish, and almost 
to the verge of despair at their misdoings. But he by 
no means had the same view of the enormity of these 
■elf-directing children that she had. Where she grieved 



over the violation of God's laws, and the accumulation 
of sin upon their youthful heads, he apprehended but 
some signal outbreak, or some disgraceful catastrophe to 
their unrestricted license. But why did not he control 
it then ? Will it be asserted that a man, a father, cannot 
restrain the movements of his children not yet grown 
into womanhood? In fact, the witty, keen, sapient 
lawyer, the student, the cocmselor, was not yet a strong 
character; for, though capable of principles, he had not 
yet established himself in any. And being oflen fa- 
tigued with the press and hurry of professional busi- 
ness, end being, also, as we have said, regardless of the 
insidious approaches of sin under the venial g;uise of 
juvenile error, they were left much to themselves — and 
being three strong, which, as arrayed in opposition to 
their parents, means three wicked, they, by the arts of 
deception and prevarication, often got the better in the 
occasional discussions which took place in consequence 
of their self-assuming contumacy, and their departure 
from parental rule. As for the wife and the mother, 
she had been &in, in earlier years of their misconduct, 
to console herself with the axioms of philosophy, and 
would say, "I have been too proud of my husband's 
public influence and his fame, and too well satisfied in 
his preference of me. Alas, I begin to perceive that 
no mere earthly good but has its alloy — ^iti counterbal- 
ancing evil ! Shall the heathen, indeed, plead the ar- 
gument, *for the sake of the good to bear the evil,' and 
shall not I, a Christian mother, be able to adopt so good 
a precept ?** But now this mother had become a Chris- 
tian indeed — she had experienced that great change 
which enlarges the vision by all that is spiritually dis- 
cerned, and she began to say, " I once affected to con- 
sole myself with teachings of philosophy ; but I now 
desire to be consoled of that philosophy itself; and I 
begin to know that no human fortitude, nor any well 
suffered disadvantage shall suffice, or be accounted an 
o&et for concomitant breach of trust Out of regard to 
my husband's mistaken views, I have violated the trust 
of a mother. I have been more regardful of him than 
of my God. I see the evil — ^I feel the punishment, in 
the ingratitude of those I have nurtured and nourished. 
And, O, how more bitter than the 'serpent's tooth it is' 
to my fond and affectionate heart! But God will for- 
give me if I turn and change, and seek my consolsp 
tions with him, and obey him, and constrain my chil- 
dren, with tears and with prayers, to turn away from 
their errors, and to leave off sinning and lead them on 
the way to do somewhat that shall be worthy of a bles- 
sing, when my poor head shall be cold and at rest with- 
in the earth. I feel, indeed, some intimations of that 
event, and that it is no very long time in which I may 
repair my unfaithfulness, my concedings of right to 
wrong, of rectitude to disorder. I have acted on a 
weak principle of pleasing and quieting. Alas, I have 
been unfirithful — I have cried peace, peace, when there 
was no peace ! But this day, by the help of the Spirit, 
do I become indeed a new creature; for with my might 
will I redeem the children whom God hath given me 
from his arch enemy. I will reclaim them and save 
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their souls if I can. Mightily will I cry to God for 
help, and I shall be helped." 

Such was the noble resolution which this Christian 
mother adopted; and in all ways and by all means did 
she urge, and plead, and insist, and pray over her chil- 
dren. 8he felt herself breaking down and sinking un- 
der the slow, sure, insidious approach and gainings of 
phthisis; yet this in all itssad changes adm<jnished her 
to be faithful. And, first, she called her children, and 
told them she was dying; and this produced a shock 
upon their unextinguished affections, salutary to her 
purpose of enforced obedience and reform. She added 
that she required and commanded that they should 
obey her all the remaining days of her life, and she 
prayed that the remnant might yet be sufficient, with 
God's blessing, to save them. They were rebuked, and 
solemnized, and afEected, and they promised to do all 
that she should require of them. She commenced her 
plan,.finit, with a daily reading of the Scriptures, and 
then that they begin a course of industry, in which 
they were particularly deficient ; and in this she encoun- 
tered all the difficulties of their unwillingness to con- 
finement, their awkwardness of skill, their unpatience 
of sedentary employment, and their indolence. But 
she persevered. Each day there was a prescribed task — 
a task, indeed, to their poor pale mother, who was liv- 
ing on broken doses of calomel; and as her patient, 
melancholy eye rested on them, they perceived the 
case, and felt how precious it was to obey her guidance. 
But sometimes, when they witnessed in their ignorance 
the momentary strength, the sparkling eye, or the hec- 
tic flush, they believed it was a true health, and per- 
haps revolted from close rule, and relapsed into their 
wonted disobedience, or some contention amongst them- 
selves; for they were habitually too selfish to be kind 
sisters. 

The work of reform is not of days, or months, but 
of years. For the eradicating of bad habits the time 
required bears some proportion to their date of durap 
tion. Neither here was the matter of reform expected 
to be established. But Mrs. C. counted, in her own 
case, chiefly upon the influences of her situation as it 
was, and upon the still youthful, though perverted 
minds of her daughters, as being acted upon by her 
dying voice. 

She instructed them, as I have said, in the Scriptures, 
of which each one of them every day read a portion, 
with the affecting injunction, that whenever they should 
again read the same, to recollect all that she now said 
upon it, as applying to their benefit and assurance, and 
to think of her earnest wishes in connection, and to 
follow them out — spiritually, because God has com- 
manded them to do so — ^naturally, which she was aware 
would as yet most influence them to the performance, 
for her sake. 

It was the eldest daughter, Sophia, in particular, that 
had been most pertinacious in her sins. Of the other 
two, Mary and Elizabeth, it was rather a following 
of their sister's example than any rebellious outbreak 
of their own by which they offended; and in the 



youngest, now about twelve years of age, afler strict 
coercion and training, her mother had the satisfactioa 
to discover, or rather to bring into action, the naturally 
obliging disposition, which had been half smothered by 
the long continued pressure of advene influences. In 
Mary, too, after some months of close application, ahe 
discovered a tendency to domestic performances, and to 
industry at large. In Sophia, the strong Sophia, ahe 
had succeeded in awakening a sensibility which had 
lain for ever dormant under the supervening action of 
outward tendencies of excitement, company, and dissi- 
pation — genteel dissipation, as it is called — ^being a 
waste of time, health, iimocence, and happiness. Let 
no one suppose that we use the word innocence in the 
perverted sense of the novelist Nothing so groas ap- 
pertains to these young persons, faulty as they are. 
Let many a fiishionable mother reflect that her own 
daughters, who^ she thinks, are only ** doing as others 
do," are perhaps in as bad a train, and as efiectually taint- 
ed with follies verging on to vice as thefe are. But So- 
phia had been aroused and alarmed. She was now 
alive to her mother's counsel, and ahe promised that 
when her mother should have passed away firom the 
supervision of her children, she would herself assume, 
from time to time, to admonish them in the name, and 
in the gentle words and gentle tones of that now well 
beloved mother. " Not so," said her mother, ** not in my 
name first, but call upon God, and you shall be enabled 
to do this thing, which, of yourself, nor even in my 
name of human affection, you could not do effectually 
without any other means. It is asking a very great 
grace, to root the weeds of bitterness from their hesrts« 
and implant in their stead pereimial flowers, fit for the 
paradise of God." Such was her talk; and she said to 
them, (and there was a feast of tears that day,) **My 
children, I feel myself^ with all my infirmities, whilst 
heart and flesh are sinking away, I feel myself happier 
in your love and duty, and reclaimed life — I feel hap- 
pier than I have been for years. * Reclaimed,' I say, for 
I have your promises that you will continue your good 
course after I am departed, and sped to that bourne 
whence none return. Yet, as our affections, in their 
purity, which means their conformity to God's laws, 
fas our affections, I say, get ingrafted into the soul itself, 
so the dying mother hopes yet again to see her chil- 
dren ;" and she added, '* if they consent that she should." 
And they all said, ^ O, mother, we will obey you for 
ever upon earth, that we may see you again in heaven." 
After this there was but once any showing of resis- 
tance. Sophia once, at an insensible moment, relapsed 
into contradiction and impatience of her sisters. But 
when she saw that her mother's tender eye glistened 
forth a spark, followed by a single drop of moisture, at 
the exacerbation of a trouble too strong to be repressed, 
she was smitten, convicted, and sin-sick to the very 
core of her heart. She fell on her knees, acknowl- 
edged her sin, and then her mother prayed over her a 
prayer that she never forgot It was that she might be 
for ever admonished of a like guilt by the memory of 
this, and its exceeding bitterness to both. 
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How afiectiiig is a mother's death-bed ! She leemi 
often, in her anxiety for her children, to forget that 
there is such a being as herself, until she is recalled by 
some painful intimation of nature. How beautifully 
did this mother descant upon the relatiTe value of our 
manifold being! She said, <<And has there been a 
moment of my life when I have more regarded nature 
than spirit The gifls of the first are in themselves 
worthy of our acceptance and our care, because God 
has ordained that we should for awhile be 'so clothed 
upon.' Bat in the surrender how painful! With 
what ruthless haste does nature invade upon health— 
with all the devices of disease she saps and mines upon 
our Btrength, and follows it out with her sure, insidious, 
stealthy step; and, finally, with what greedy devouring 
does she claim back all that she ever bestowed upon 
us ! Look here,'' said she — and she showed the then 
impoverished integument above the thumb— "that is 
consumption; and I yield ,to it as thousands have before 
me; but not unwillingly, for 'there is a converse to 
this sad picture* — I have a soul as well as a body; and 
whilst my sorrows and anxieties shall be buried with 
this, my felicities, my hopes, and my affections, shall be 
conservated with that. As, puiified from the dross of 
earth, they have been conformed to God, they shall be 
accepted of him again. Yes, the soul, that precious 
germ, still lives and passes up to its Giver — ^its outbud- 
ding graces to be enlarged for ever, and finally absorbed 
into the beatitude of its original! O, my children, 
pluck hold of the faith that shall make you perceive 
all this — that shall engross the better part of your be- 
ing, and save it from the desecration oi folly — that shall 
save you from the sin of wasting your time and squan- 
dering your health and feelings upon trifles which were 
never intended to supply, to satisfy, or please them." 

Her husband was deeply, thoroughly, substantially 
convicted. He took himself away firom his business 
to converse and, commune with the friend of his life 
and his affections. Y ou may infer from the tenor of her 
character, that she was one to whom a husband would 
become more and more attached every succeeding year. 
He now wasted not in bewailings the days that were left, 
but he joined with her in the covenant of faith, and 
prayed and hoped with her; and he promised to keep 
their children in the path to which she had reclaimed 
them ; and also he promised to watch over the impatience 
of his own spirit, which, by the indulgence of almost all 
about him for many years, had grown to be as unrea- 
sonable as it was unrestrained. Mfs. G., indeed, in the 
early part of her convictions, had humbly admonished 
him of this, and had even made some rule to herself of 
fiiithfulness to both. It had been his wont, in the hurry 
of business, to come into his meals, and to hurry and 
fret, requiring immediate service, even at undue hours, 
from every attendant about him. Mrs. G. used former- 
ly to assist in this. But when she came to see spiritually, 
she said, "Dear George, I love you as ever, better, and 
will do as much really to oblige you ; but I must never 
again abet you in your impatience. It is wrong, and I 
have come to know that it is un&ithful in me not to 



admonish you of it You must leam patience, dear 
George— no other person dares to tell you; and even I 
would prefer cooking your dinner myself to telling you; 
but that is not the thing. None other, after I am de- 
parted, will serve you with as much devotion as I have 
done.'* 

This was one instance of many little things in which 
this pious wife sacrificed her own feelings to her hus- 
band's amendment This was in the early part of her 
declining health; and from one less truthful and sin- 
cere, it might not have been so well received. He nev- 
er doubted her motive for an instant; and with the 
associations of the time it worked its effect of putting 
him back to the propriety from which he had diverged. 
This excellent lady had, all her life-time, adopted some 
peculiar habits of self>admonition. £ven in the hur- 
ried scenes of her first house-keeping, she' used eveiy 
day, when she combed her hair, to gather the strands 
shed on the comb, and deposit them in a certain drawer 
in her dressing table. " They shall make,** said she, " a 
pillow for my coffin.*' " Once a day, dear Geoige, is 
seldom enough to think of death!" And now that 
that time seemed approaching, how inconsolable was 
that sad friend ! — bis only comfort, indeed, was derived 
from a looking out from earth to heaven; and their as- 
sociated prayers were a breathing of comfort to his ag^ 
grieved spirit 

Her sickness was a protracted one. It has often 
struck us that a mother, anxious for her children, is 
seen to linger longer than another patient on the dying 
bed. Is it the natural tendency, that what diverts from 
the consciousness of disease also saves &t>m the extra 
action of agitating conflict, so unfriendly to a weakened 
state 1 The especial boons of the dying hour, we 
know, are of the spirit and the soul. And so it was 
with this expiring Christian. The death was serene, 
calm, and triumphant ; and they that had wept over 
her for many days, wept less on this day than on many 
that had gone before it, or than on many that succeed- 
ed it Their anxieties and their vigilance were remit- 
ted, though their regret was no less. Th^ lassitude 
that supervened was not of insenribility, but of ex- 
haustion — ^the collapse of the bow after the shaft is 
sped. The regret of her husband merged into a mel- 
ancholy, relieved only by the faith which she had been 
the instrument, in the hand of God, of supplying to 
his want He had become a man of renown, and had' 
accepted a place in the Senate of his country; and 
though prompt and earnest in his duties, they filled not 
the void in his heart His two eldest daughters were 
manied, and the third resided alternately with one and 
the other; and Mr. C., now that his home was broken 
up, thought never to supply it with another fire-side 
compsnion. In his case it was a worthy decision — he 
had never seen another with whom he would not have 
been inclined to institute a disadvantageous comparison, 
perhaps a contrast; and after some few years walking 
in a bereaved remembrance, rather than in the spirit 
of this life, he, too, was summoned to his audit, 
hoping and rejoicing^ and believing that whether of 
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a renewed consciousneaB or not, all would be right 
The reformation of these children was substantial-^ 
for I tell you a true stoiy — ^but it probably could not 
have happened out of any other circumstances than 
those which effected it — ^the mother's long sickness and 
death. Are there now any young daughters as fiur 
gone in sin, or of much shorter progress in the same 
course, we hope they have a monitress as faithful as 
these — and without their bereavement a reformation as 
effectual. 



Original. 
PASSING AWAY. 

*' Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved." 

Thsrx is nothing on which we can fix our eyes that 
is not subject to mutation and decay. The'* everlast- 
ing hills/' as they are called, are gradually crumbling 
down and filling the vallies at their bases. The solid 
granite of the mountain wastes away under the ravages 
of time. The aged oak of the forest, having put on 
the drapery of a hundred summers, and withstood the 
storms of as many successive winters, finally yields, 
and is stripped of its foliage — despoiled of its glory. 
The barren trunk, which stands up in solitude to be 
riven by the lightning, and scattered to the winds, falls 
by piece-meal in the stillness of the untrodden forest 

Change follows change in rapid succession. Where 
flourishing empires, and populous cities, in one age of 
the world, obtrude their splendor and magnificence 
upon the contemplative vision, in the next, naught is 
presented to the gaze but the time-honored vestiges of 
what had been. As we look out upon the world, here 
and there scattered iar and wide, we descry the last lin- 
gering relics of splendid empires and almost forgotten 
kingdoms. The chiseled fragments of proud columns, 
and triumphal arches, the remains of magnificent tem- 
ples, and the ruins of ancient mausoleums, are present- 
ed to our gaze, and upon every fragment we see in- 
scribed by the hand of time, ** Passing away." 

Suppose we transport ourselves upon the wing of 
imagination to distant years — before us rises ancient 
Babylon, in all her strength and beauty. See her lerial 
gardens, her elegantly finished temples, surmounted 
with minerets. Gaze upon her massive walls and im- 
pregnable towers — let the eye rest for a moment upon 
the long sweeping/ arches, supporting the splendid 
bridges that seem self-suspended over the Euphrates 
that glides in noiseless grandeur along. Turn to the 
temple of Belus, and from its topmost pinnacle take a 
Buivey of the scene that spreads around you, and ask, 
can this city, which in the Book of God is called **the 
glory of kingdoms," and " the beauty of the Chaldees' 
excellency," ever be laid waste? Every tower that 
rises from her splendid edifices — every fortresis that 
surmounts her walls— every temple and palace that 
swells up in majesty beneath you, would answer, never. 
But to the prophet's eye, piercing the gloom of inter- 
▼ening years, appeared a diffpr«*nt^ ftr^npi «Bfibjlnv) 



shall be as Sodom and Gomorrah : it shall never be in- 
habited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to 
generation; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold there; but 
wild beasts of the desert shall be there, and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell • 
there, and satyrs shall dance there, and the wild beasts 
of the island shall cry in their desolate houses, and 
dragons in their pleasant palaces." Go now and search 
for the site of Babylon, and as you stand at the lone- 
some hour of midnight, and hear the scream of the 
hyena, the yell of the jackall, and the roar of the king 
of the forest, tell me if yon do not feel the force of the 
declaration, *' All these things shall be dissolved." Ev- 
ery passing breeze seems to whisper, ** Passing away." 

I point you to the remains of the proud Acropolis 
and Parthenon of Athens, and as you cast a glance 
upon their tottering columns, ruined battlements, and 
nodding porticos, strewed around with the fragments 
of broken capitals, friezes, pedestals, architraves, and 
statuary, say if the things of earth are not hastening 
to dissolution. Transport yourself to the Colisseum 
of Rome, and as you trace upon its broken walls the 
ravages of time, tell me if all things are not subject to 
mutation and decay. 

Man himself hastens to decay. To-day he is an in- 
fant, to-morrow he treads the slippery paths of youth, 
and anon we see him in the vigor of manhood ; but 
again his furrowed cheek and palsied hand point him 
to the grave. • • • • The vision has fled, and 
the aged form sleeps at last in the silent grave. " All 
flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
the grass." Before me is a young female, whose de^ 
tiny in this world will furnish a melancholy illustration 
of my subject Her glossy tresses shade a brow that 
wears no marks of care. Her eye bums with un- 
quenched fires, and her cheek glows with freshest 
shades. Her young life-blood is bounding free, and 
with a tread as buoyant as air, she glides along through 
a world of flowers and sunshine. Look at her again, 
and soon you shall see her blasted by affliction. The 
rose has faded from her cheek — ^her eye no longer 
sparkling with vivacity, but bedimmed with tears of 
deep affliction. Autumnal leaves, sear and blasted, 
rustle upon her grave — ^fit emblems of earthly beauty. 
"Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, 
what manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy .con- 
versation and godliness!'* J. E. E. 



Hx that acts towards men, as if God saw him, and 
prays to God, as if men heard him, although he may not 
obtain all that he asks, or succeed in all that he under- 
takes, will most probably deserve to do so. For with re- 
spect to his actions to men, however much he may fail 
with regard to others, yet if pure emdgood, with regard 
to himself and his highest interests, they cannot fail; 
and with respect to his prayers to God, although they 
cannot make the Deity more wilKng to give, yet they 
ill miik«^ the mipplicant more worthy to receive. 
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Original. 
THE FALL OF^BABYLON. 

BT JO HIT TODD BBAXS. 

High on his ivory throne, with gold o'erlaid, 
Full royally bedeck'd with purple robes, 
Sat Babylon*8 proud monarch. His dark eye 
Glanced o'er the aplendid scene and fi&wning throng 
Who crowded to the gorgeous banquet hall. 
Chaldea's noblest sons were there — the sage 
Of many winters, with his hoary beard, 
Of Tenerable mien, in meek attire. 
And there were warriors of commanding port, 
Of war-lit eyes and breasts, with ardor swelled ; 
And high-bom dames were there, and beauty's star 
Shone o'er the scene of mirth. 

Then he arose, 
Poor, proud, presumptuous fool, and bade them bring 
The sacred vessels, which, in other days,* 
Had graced the temple — monument of art — 
And range them round to grace his kingly board. 
And feed his swollen pride as trophies bright. 
As triumph-symbols of his victory o'er 
The once great kingdom of the fiillen Jews. 
Now rose the mirthful voice and flattering song, 
And many a vassal chanted o'er in praise 
The honors of the king — his pomp — ^his power — 
Till all that high and gorgeous chamber rang 
With one loud shout, "Belshazzar, live for ever!" 
And as the accents swept along the crowd. 
They were re-echoed back from hall to hall. 
And dome to dome of that vast edifice. 

When this had died away, there reign'd o'er all 
A gloomy, ominous silence — like the calm 
Which wraps reposing nature in its aims. 
Before the bursting of the lowering storm. 
What means this sudden stillness — awful pause ? 
Where, with such unanimity, have all 
Afirighted turned their eyes? 

A human hand. 
Alive, alone, comes forth upon the wall. 
And traces there dark characters of fate. 
The monarch trembles on his throne. His eyes 
In maniac wildness fix upon that spot, 
Where lie concentred all his guilty fears, 
Where conscience reads the sentence of his doom. 
And pictures Justice with her vengeful bolts ! 
His cheek is blanched, and courage leaves his breast 
He fain would speak — the portals of his mouth 
Are closed ; for such emotions throb within. 
As choke his utterance. Cold and clammy drops. 
Distilled by fear, stand on his palHd brow. 
And fall unheeded on his purple vest 

At length he speaks, "Ye sages, where's your skill? 
Philosophers, your wisdom? Is there none 



• Then they brought the golden resiels that were taken out 
of the temple of the house of God which was at Jerusalem ; 
and the king, and his princes, his wives, and his concubines, 
drank in them. 



Within my wide>spread realms, that can unfold 
The dark, mysterious meaning of these words? 
If there be one who can explain to me 
Their import, then let purple robes be brought, 
And let him be proclaimed the third in pow'r 
To me, Belshazzar, monarch of the east" 
They came; old gray hair'd sages, who had spent 
Their days diverse from all of human kind; 
Sequestered in some lonely, silent grot, 
That there they might search out effect and cause, 
And dive into the mysteries of fate. 
And ponder coming things — astrologers. 
Whose lofty minds held convene with the stars. 
And they who dealt in dark, suspicious arts. 
Of no avail is now their treasured lore— 
Their mouths are sealed by ignorance and fear — 
The mystery' still remains concealed, unsolved. 
The awful words unread ! 

There was a pause-— 
A pause of deep despair. Impressive scene ! 
That scepter'd monarch, and that glittering throng. 
Like statues standing, as if some death-fiend 
Had looked in on their reveling, and marred 
The festal hour ! No word of man could tell 
So well the utter hopelessness of hope. 
As that still, solemn pause. 

Then Daniel came. 
His face with wisdom and with goodness shone ; 
Though in the presence of a tyrant king, 
'Mid all the splendor of the royal dome, 
His gait was noble, and his step was firm. 
No fawning flattery deformed his mouth, 
But heavenly truth was borne upon his breath: 
*<0, king! thy days are numbered; and thy pow'r. 
Thy pomp^ thy glory, all are ended now ! 
Thou long hast reveled in the depths of sin. 
And followed pleasure's evanescent shade; 
Now justice takes her turn, and thou must die ! 
Thou know'st thy father; how, with foolish pride. 
His heart was swollen above his mortal state— 
Thou know'st his punishment full well, O king ! 
.And now, because thou hast not turned thee from 
These ways of evil, which thy sire pursued ; 
Because, with his dark fiite before thine eyes. 
Thou knowingly hast erred and gone astray 
From those right paths which God would have thee 

tread; 
He, the Omnipotent, the Judge of all. 
To whom thou owest all thy state and power, 
Sees fit to punish thee. Thou hast been weighed 
By Justice in her righteous scales, and now 
Thou art found wanting, and thy kingdom's given 
Into thy rival's hand — the Median king. 
Monarch ! prepare to meet thy destined doom, 
And bow to thine irrevocable &te !" 

He spake. That very night the Persian came ; 
The morning's dawn beheld Belshazzar slain — 
His power all scattered like the fleeting chaff— 
His proud heart moldering to its native dust! 

% 
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Original. 
NEUTRAL NATION. 

BT S.^ 8APP. 

"Their spean upon the cedar hung, 
Their javelins lo the wind were flung. 
They hent no more the forest bow, 
They arm'd not with the warrior band." 

TflAT which is beautiful and redeeming in the char- 
acter or customs of the aboriginal inhabitanti of this 
continent, should be collected and carefully treasured 
up. Their vices have been detested by all who have 
written and talked upon their national and individual 
character; and it is true that there is but little about 
them to admire. Yet, from the mass of evil, here and 
there may be found a bright quality, a beautiful tradi- 
tion, or a noble chanctoristic, which creates in the 
mind of the civilized and enlightened, enraptured admi- 
ration. The primitive origin of this race of men is hid 
in the impenetrable shades of the past But notwith- 
standing this fSust, it is a pleasing task to pick up their 
traditions, examine their customs and habits, learn their 
' religion, and contrast their many peculiarities With those 
of the oriental nations, from whom, it is probable, they 
descended. There are, however, more discrepancies 
between them and eastern nations than there are cor- 
respondencies. One theory which has been adopted by 
the antiquary is a descent from the ancient Israelites. 
Be this theory true or fidse, we do not pretend to say, 
nor do we say that any theory which has been adopted 
is true. 

Between some of the nations of this continent and 
the Israelites there are customs which bear a distant 
resemblance. The Jewish nation was composed of 
twelve tribes ; the Wyandott nation is made up of seven. 
And it is true, that amidst the multitude of changes 
which have taken place in the histoiy of that people, 
they have always maintained this distinctive feature of 
their national character. The Iroquois nation was 
originally composed of five distinct tribes. Subse- 
quently, they adopted and incorporated into the parent 
nation the Tuscaroras, which constituted that confed- 
eration known in the history of our first settlemente as 
the Six Nations. The law of marriage and descent 
among the Wyandotte is peculiar. It 'a unlawful for 
the members of the same tribe to intermarry. The 
man is compelled to marry a woman belonging to some 
other tribe; and the descendante always belong to the 
tribe of the mother. While in that nation, I was 
pointed to a man who was the last member of his 
tribe, and at his death the tribe of which he was a 
member would become extinct 

The existence of a neutral nation among the war- 
like tribes of this continent, is what will not readily be 
received by those who have become acquainted with 
their character, and learned the history of their wars. 
The tradition of such a nation existe among all the 
northern Indian nations, and has been partially attested 
by the first French Catholic mumonaries who visited 
the country. The place of their residence was the 



(Sandusky river, near where the town of Lower San- 
dusky now stands. From time beyond memory and 
tradition, the Wyandotte and Iroquois had been en- 
gaged in a war of relentless extermination. This war 
had commenced earlier, and was still in progress in 
1534, when Cartier landed on the Canada shore. The 
Wyandotte had been driven from their ancient homes 
on the banks of the St Lawrence, to the coimtiy west 
of Lake Superior, where they found refuge among the 
Sioux. From this point their warriors made predatory 
excursions into the territory of their ancient enemies, 
and as often had them returned. The Wyandott tradi- 
tion of thii neutral nation represente them as having 
separated themselves from the parent stock (Wyandott) 
and fled lor safety into the western country, soon after 
the war with the Iroquois commenced. Here they e»- 
tabUshed themselves, and professed strict neutrality and 
friendship for all the belligerent nations. They built 
two forte in their territory, one of which they appropri- 
ated to the Iroquois, and the other to the Wyandotte 
and their allies. To these the discomfited could fly, as 
the Israelite to the city of refuge, and while within 
these sacred inclosures, or on this ground of common 
peace and neutrality, feel safe and assured of protec- 
tion. Father Segard,* on coming into the country, 
two centuries since, found them still in the possession 
of this sanctuary of peace, living uninterrupted, and 
having the confidence of the belligerent nations, llie 
causes which led to this singular separation and pecu- 
liar organization among a savage people, is a matter of 
curiosity. And how it acquired the consent of such 
warlike and blood-thirsty tribes, is equally curious. As 
to these, tradition furnishes no data. The traditionary 
histoiy of this singular people is rather meagre, and hence 
scarcely more than the bare fact that they existed is 
known. It is probable that they had their origin in the 
dreams, and conjuring, and juggling tricks of some of 
their prophets, and that superstition lent ite aid to secure 
the favor of the warring nations. Be the cause of their 
origin what it may, among savage nations it was a beau- 
tiful insdtution— a place where all could meet upon 
the common ground of friendship, and know that they 
were in the midst of a nation of peace-makers. 

After having existed in this peculiar form for a long 
period, it is represented that an intestine fued sprung 
up among them, one party embracing the cause of the 
Iroquois, and the other of the Wyandotte, which ter- 
minated their exutence. Thii was an unhappy 'fiUe. 
Such a people merited a different end. Happy would 
it have been if they could have maintained the same 
character of national peace-makers, and have come 
down, as such, even to this our day. 



MonxRir criticism discloses that which it would fain 
conceal, but conceals that which it professes to disclose; 
it is, therefore, read by the discerning, not to discover 
the merite of an author, but the motives of his critic. 

♦ General Cass' lecture before the Historical Society of 
Michigan. 
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IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY DISCIPLINE. 

' It was my privilege on a recent occasion to enter an 
ancient temple in this city, of which I could say, our 
Cithers worshiped in this mountain. Both the place 
and the pastor are connected with my most holy and 
consecrated associations, and have often deepened my 
realizations of the unchangeableness of God*s covenant, 
and the consequent safety of all those who are identi- 
fied with it The subject j^resented to our attention 
was quite in harmony with the train of thought indu- 
ced by surrounding objects, "This day is salvation 
come to tUs house.*' When the Lord Jesus visits a 
habitation he brings salvation to it. He dwelt particu- 
larly on the blessings resulting from this salvation, and 
urged them as inducements to a cordial reception of 
the Savior into our hearts and families, on the evident 
decline of vital piety in the families of God*s people, 
and some of the causes of it If our houses are not 
▼isited by Christ, and his salvation is not brought to 
them, as in former days, it becomes us to inquire why 
the visitations of his mercy do not gladden our hearts. 
Various reasons for the Savior's absence were assigned, 
but that which appeared to my own mind the most 
prominent, as I conceive it to be most destructive to 
every holy influence in the family, was the growing 
disregard of parental authority and domestic insubordi- 
nation. This is the axe laid at the root of fiimily relig- 
ion, and where this insubordination exists the fruits of 
the Spirit will be looked for in vain. Perhaps some of 
your readers will turn from this article with disgust, 
feeling that enough has been said and written on the 
worn-out topic of family discipline. It is true that 
enough had been written on this subject when the holy 
man of old wrote, as he was moved by the Holy Spirit, 
the condition of God's covenant with Abraham, in 
which the fiimily organization is so distinctly recognized, 
'* For I know him, that he will command his children 
and hu household after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord." But, if God's people are dull of 
hearing, or forgetful of what they do hear, or neglect 
to practice what they do know, it becomes us to raise 
our voice, and to reiterate again and again the terms of 
the covenant, and to define more clearly the position 
which we and our families must occupy in order to give 
to the Savior such a cordial reception into our houses 
as would invite the visitations of his mercy. 

There is something very peculiar in the £imily organ- 
ization; it is the oldest organization in the world. God 
is its author ; he formed it in paradise, and it is the only 
vestige of the happiness of Eden which has come dowft 
to us, and will last to the end of time. For a long 
time the family and the Church were one: all the ac- 
cessions to the latter were from the former, in which it 
had its origin ; and in all God's gracious dispensations 
towards man he recognizes this blessed relation of pa- 
rent and child. He deals with man as a sodal being 
clothed with responsibilities, and enjoying privileges, 
the £uthful discharge of the one securing the possession 
of the other; and the neglect of the one involving the 
forfeiture of the other. Has this view of this most in- 
Voii. n.— 19 



teresting subject been sufficiently appreciated ? Do we 
not provoke the Lord by our presumption rather than 
honor him by our faith, when we plead for the fulfill- 
ment of his promises, all of which are conditional, and 
expect our prayers to be answered in the cowreision of 
our children, while we are verily guilty before God of 
neglecting to exerdse that authority with which he has 
invested us, for the training up of holy families? If I 
am not mistaken, there is too much faith without works 
in the hearts of God's people. It is much easier to be- 
lieve that God will convert our children in answer to 
our fervent prayers added to our faithful instructions^ 
than to subdue the stubborn, obstinate will in the un- 
tiring contest for mastery, by judicious but unflinching 
discipline. The spirit of the age is one of insubordi- 
nation. Satan appears to have no very serious objec- 
tion to all the forms of religious instruction, and all tho 
sanctifying influences which are brought to bear upon 
the youthful mind. Transformed into an angel of light, 
he may even suggest to the parental heart as a quietus 
to all its fears, "I will be a God to thee, and to thy 
seed after thee." So long as he keeps the undisturbed 
possession of this stronghold, an unsubdued will, hii 
interest is secure. Our children enjoy every privilege 
but that of faithful discipline; for this they sufiler loss. 
The want of this, like the absence of power in a well- 
contrived machine, renders all the parts, combined or 
single, useless. I have sometimes thought that parents 
of the present day were too indolent or too feeble to 
exercise family government But I am sure that if half 
the breath spent in repeating commands or coaxing to 
obedience, or reasoning about the propriety of tho thing 
required, were used in the application of the rod accord- 
ing to divine appointment, until submission and a 
prompt compliance with a command once given were 
gained, there would be a great saving of time, of strength, 
and broken-hearted parents. We used to hear of pa- 
rents breaking their children before they reached a cer- 
tain period — after which the child understood that the 
will of the parent was to be implicitly obeyed, and all 
contests were easily settled. This breaking or subdo- 
ing the will was considered a most important event in 
the history of the child. The process was conducted 
with coolness, patience, and much prayer to God for 
his blessing, while it was pursued with an inflexible 
firmness. The result could not but be happy. After 
this the rod was seldom, if ever, called for. The great 
question had been settled, and was not to be again dis- 
turbed. These living " epistles were known and read 
of all men,", as the children of believing parents, whose 
faith and works reciprocally acting on and through 
each other, brought forth the peaceable fruits of rightr 
eousness. But we have feUen on evil times. There 
is a fearful decline of family religion ; and without a 
change, the Church will, ere long, receive her largest 
and richest accessions from the world, rather than firom 
those who have been dedicated to God at the altars of 
the Church. Earthly good, in some of its varied forms, 
has filled the pariental eye, and, the heirs of the cove- 
nant are sacrificed to this Moloch. — Moiher'i libgazine. 
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SINCERITY IN WOMAN. 

Thb characteriBtic endowments of women, are not 
of a commanding and imposing nature, such aa man 
may boast of, and which enable him to contend with 
difficulties and dangers, to which, both personally and 
mentally,, he is liable. The perfection of the female 
character is attained by the cultivation of endowments 
completely opposed to these, but equally suited to the 
nature of their duties. They consist in purity of mind, 
simplicity and frankness of heart, benevolence, prompt- 
ing to active charity, lively and warm affections, indn- 
cing a habit of forbearance, and the practice of self- 
denial, which the comfort or good of their human ties 
may demand. These, when confirmed and supported 
by a devout spirit towards God, give a mild but steady 
lustre to female existence, equally adorning it in the 
character of daughter, wife, or mother. But when 
these giAs of nature remain uncultivated, or are inipro- 
perly directed by any unfavorable circumstances in 
early life, we must expect to find them degenerated into 
weakneeses, or to have given place to their opposite 
defects: simplidty and frankness changed into cun- 
ning; benevolence crushed into selfishness, or exercised 
without discretion and judgment; irritability of temper 
instead of meekness and forbearance, and a stronger 
inclination to gratify self than to consult the wishes 
and the feelings of others ; in morality, no steadiness, 
expediency govemiog rather than sincerity of heart 
and integrity of mind ; and in religion, either enthu- 
siasm or coldness and indifference. 

Sincerity is composed of simplicity of intention, and 
of truth in thought and word. A woman truly sincere 
will say neither more nor lees than she means and 
thinks ; she is undesigning, and therefore has no cause 
to mislead by her words; and though her prudence 
may sometimes restrain her speech, it never urges her 
to the practice of disingenuity. Sincerity is essential 
to our comfort in all our earthly connections ; without 
it there can be no reliance or confidence, no safety ; nor 
can there be any certainty that other virtues have a 
firm footing in those who are evidently devoid of sin- 
cerity. Insincerity is the poison of every good quality 
and feeling, and can serve as nourishment only to base 
and unworthy desires. There are many causes which 
conspire to vender duplicity not an uncommon failing 
in women. A sense of weakness, timidity of disposi- 
tion, and a defective judgment, often lead them to em- 
ploy fhcubteriuge rather than open dealing, in the at- 
tainment of any petty wishes and objects. Some of 
the usages of society have also a disingenuous tenden- 
cy, and they who aspire to the reputation of politeness, 
not unfrequently practice, to its utmost extent, this 
licensed disingenuity, although forfeiting the higher 
claim to sincerity. Such characters do no good to 
themselves, and, fortunately, but little harm to others; 
they gain no credit for their professions of friendship 
or good will, nor secure to themselves any friendship 
more sincere than that which they profess; for who 
can value those they believe to be hollow in heart, and to 
whom they apply the ef^thet of ** people of tl|e world 1" 
S 



Original. 
SPRING. 

BT XB8. DUMOHT. 

Tbebx's a breath in the air, like love's balmiest sigh 

Stealing sofUy from valley and hill ; 
For a voice has gone forth through the earth and the 
sky, 

And creation is stirred with the thrill. 
She wakes— from the skies to the caves 6f the deep. 

That summons has passed in its power: 
She has thrown off the shroud of her moUering sleep, 
And her pulses ag^ all exultingly leap 

To the call of her wakening hour. 

How the earth is all changed I her whole face seems 
o erspread 

With the gladness of beauty and love; 
Like a distant reflection of glory, just shed 

Through the skies, from the bright worlds above. 
The air is with soft, mingling melodies filled. 

Newly waked from long slumbering strings; 
The song of the bird, by the bleak winter stilled. 
And the murmur of founts, that the north breath had 
chilled, 

And the hum of new life, on glad wings. 

And the wide brightening forest, that gloomily flung 

Its grey arms 'gainst a desolate sky f 
While the voice of the storm through its sullen glades 
rung, 

Like a hollow and wailing cry. 
How graceful it bends in its richly robed pride, 

As if courting the light's yellow play ; 
How deep are the shadows it flings far and wide 
O'er the streams, whose bright waters rejoicingly glide 

Through its depths, in their beauty, away. 

But while nature thus springs to such glorious birth, 

Triumphant o'er ruin and death — 
Through the vast, human world, wakening spirit of 
earth, 

O, send'st thou thy strong healing breath? 
Thou, who callest decay into health's mantling bloom. 

Hath eorueioua life part in thy sway 1 
Can thy smile the dark cells of the soul re-iUumel 
Or rekindle the hopes that have set in the tomb 1 

Or thy voice stir its slumbering day 1 

Yet why the vain questioning? Not without power 

Thou comest, o'er the sad world of thought; 
For a language is set in the hues of the flower. 

With the teaching of angels fraught 
It speaks of a summons, yet louder than thine 

On the dark reign of time, that shall break 
When death shall the keys of his empire resign. 
And the re-quickened dust to a beauty divine, 

From the earth and the ocean awake. 



* '* And the woods against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tost." 
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Original. 
AMERICAN POETRY. 

BT J. T. BBAXX. 

Tax prannt tgo hu been prodactive of giend devel- 
opments, and impoitant cfaangei. We have aeen ** de- 
cay's effacing fingers" blasting the fairest hopes of 
ma^, and the genius of revolation striding fearAiUy 
among the' nations. The venerable institntions of 
centuries, and the ephemeral creations of yesterday 
have alike fallen, and billow has succeeded biUow upon 
the ever-varying ocean of human afiiurs with the most 
isarfal rapidity. Amidst the fluctnations of the age^ 
amidst down&ll and innovation, we are pleased to 
know that there is one cause which has been steadily 
progressing — the cause of literature. It is not our pur- 
pose, in this article, to note the cause of this gratifying 
state of things, nor yet to dwell upon the present con- 
dition of literature in general; but to offer a few re- 
marks on one of its departments, and to consider the 
obstades to the advancement of that department in the 
United States. 

It has been remarked, and we think with truth, that 
^ while poetry is declining in one quarter, it is advanc- 
ing in another." History seems to confirm this asser- 
tion. The Tempean vales and Parnassian hills of 
classic Greece, so long vocal with the sweetes t strains 
of the lyre, have been silent for two thousand years. 
The same blue skies still canopy that land — its inhabi- 
tants still dierish the love of country — they have but 
of late kindled their beacon-fires upon a thousand hills, 
and have dared to be free — 

<* Their ean have dmnk the woodland strains 
Heard by old poets, and their veins * 
Swell with the blood of demi-gods, 
That slumber 'neath their countrj's sods ; 
There nature molds ae nobly now 
As e'er of old, the human brow, 
And eoplee itill the martial form 
That braved Flatmt'i battle storm V* 

Tet there the inspiration of poetry is no longer felt; 
while our own hills and prairies, for ought we know, 
hitherto slumbering in the most unbroken silence, are 
echoing from peak to peak, and from vale to vale, the 
melody of undying song. Italy, the land of the Man- 
tuan bard, and in later times of Dante find Boccacio, 
is now as mute as her own sculptured marbles, and no 
longer charms us with the magic of her verse. In 
Englsnd the decline of poetry has been the general 
ciy for many years. The minstrel of the north has 
sung his **last lay," and sleeps in his voiceless grave, 
amid the barren plains and bleak hills of that land over 
whose scenery he has shed such an unfading effulgence 
and around wllbee martial deeds he has entwined the 
ever-green of immortality. Childe Harold's *< pilgrim 
age" is o'er, and he now reposes in the vaults of his 
haughty line. The author of the Course of Time, the 
opening buds of whose genius gave promise of an 
abundant harvest, has been snatched away by early 
death; and t*elicia Hemans has sunk *'like a starlet to 
her rest" Of the English poets who survive their 



contemporaries, age has unnerved the wing, and low^* 
ered the flight of their muses. In our ovm countrfi 
were we to judge finom the number of living poets, we 
should consider the Ars Podiea as in a state of rapid 
advancement The American poets are for the most 
part young, and some, it is to be confessed, manifest 
extreme juvenility in their compositions. The poetry, 
then, which has been heretofore exhibited to the Amer- 
ican public should be regarded rather as the early blos- 
soms of genius— as the promise of future achievement, 
than as specimens of our real excellence. We now 
proceed to speak <^ some of the obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of poetry in the United States. 

The most formidable obstacle is the utilitarian chais 
acter of the age. And especially, in a land like ours, 
where the ratio of capital to labor is so great, is it na- 
tural to suppose that men will be engaged in active 
employments, having for their object some tangible ad- 
vantage. Hence, the ciy of all classes is for " utility, 
visible, tangible utility." Enterprise and speculation 
are the engrossing topics of the day. In the language 
of a fine writer, Rev. Dr. Peck, of New York, "Dol- 
lars and cents are with us the unit of value, and what- 
ever study cannot be thus estimated, is too frequent- 
ly shoved out of the account Now this we all know 
to be the besetting sin of our country — ^it is the re- 
proach from abroad that rests upon us — ^it is the snare 
at home that entangles us, and it is a position as false 
as it is dangerous." Forgetting the effects of moral 
causes on national character, we seem to found our 
country's glory, on her enterprise, her commerce, the 
settlement of her western wilds, and her varied clime 
and productions. In the opinion of too many of our 
modem '* Jack Cades," the squatter who has removed 
his log cabin farthest from the verge of civilization has 
done more to advance his country's glory and interest, 
than the most elegant essayist, or the most sublime 
poet " The true glory of a nation," says a beautiful 
writer, *< consists not in the extent of its territory, the 
pomp of its forests, the majesty of its rivers, the height of 
its mountains, and the beauty of its sky, but in the ex- 
tent of Its mental power, the majesty of its intellect, the 
height and depth and purity of its moral nature." 

It is a melancholy &ct, that this hankering afVer a 
utility, in some degree tangible and immediate, has be- 
gotten a spirit decidedly hostile to the arts and sciences. 
As among the Goths and Vandals of other days, to call 
a man <*a Roman," was regarded as a sign of contempt; 
so in our day, to be a man of books, is with too many a 
token of a craven and eflfominate spirit Against no 
department of literature are there stronger prejudices 
than against poetry. Poetry and nonsense are regarded 
by many as convertible terms. The question here sug- 
gests itself, **Is poetry of any positive utility or noti'* 
We answer in the affirmative, and shall, before leaving 
this point, refute some of the objections urged against 
it, and point out iti many and important uses. 

But, fint, we would premise a brief remark concern- 
ing the meaning of the term ttiUUy, A more extend- 
ed application is due to that term than is commonly 
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assigned to it It is applicable to every cause, either 
physical or moral, which subserves huDan happiness, 
whether that cause be manifest or obscure, and its 
effects immediate or remote. 

It has been gravely asserted that the tendency of po- 
etry is "to incapadtato man for the emergencies and 
duties of life, and to debase the heart." These are the 
arguments by which the fisur &bric of poesy is to be 
demolished— these are the proofs that poetry is not only 
without utility, but positively injurious. The first ob- 
jection, concerning its tendency to incapacitate man 
for the duties and trials of life, may be briefly and easily 
met What was it that roused the sinking courage of 
the Spartans against their enemies, the Messenians'? 
The moving elegies of Tyrtaeus kindled anew the 
expiring embers of love of country which led them 
to the battle plain, and girt their brows with the laurel 
crown. Who sang more harmoniously in ancient days 
thanAlcaeus? Yet he was ^*ferox hello " and there 
Is no character in all antiquity, which, for a spirit of 
patriotic devotion, heroic self-sacrifice, and glowing ar- 
dor, more demands the gush of sympathy and admira- 
tion. Whom, in modem times, has the muse of his- 
tory to celebrate braver than Sir Philip Sydney — more 
profound in thought than the author of Paradise Lost, 
and more instructive than Coleridge and Montgomery 1 
The objection concerning ite tendency to debase the 
heart may be likewise answered. In the Psalms of Da- 
vid, and the writings* of tiie holy prophets, truths the 
most solemn and interesting, and sentimente the most 
leligious and devotional are delivered in the highest 
order of poetry. We admit that poetry, like all other 
good things, is liable to perversion; and in common 
with all friends of virtue and literature, we lament its 
destructive influence, when contemirmted with impuri- 
ty, misanthropy, and infidelity. But ite perversion 
forms no argument against it, when undegraded from 
ite proper sphere. Dr. Channing has said, ** In ite le- 
gitimate efforte, it has the same tendency with Christi- 
anity, to spiritualize our nature; and even when ite 
fires are dimmed by misanthropy and impuri^, it can- 
not wholly forget ite true vocation." We thus see that 
the tendency of poetry is neither to incapacitete the 
mind, nor debase the heart It may be made greatly 
instrumental in advancing human happiness. Man 
cannot always live in the great world of business and 
action; he must have his hours of meditation, <*when 
mind and body are freed from the yoke of service, and 
the course of thought takes a higher turn than the 
dusty track of common life." To fill up these "inter- 
vals between the acte of life," when the divinity stirs 
within, and the soul in ite dreams, leaving these mortal 
shores, soars to ite native heaven, is the peculiar ofiice 
of the muse. Then the power, the inspiration of po- 
etry is felt Ite influence spreads over the baser metal 
of our alloy, and directe our aspirations upward to vir- 
tue and to heaven. 

As a final proof of the utility of poetry, we shall 
view it in another very important lig^t— ite connection 
with individual and national character. There have 
2 



been many epochs in the world's existence, of which 
no history is extant; and even where historic records 
are found they afford scpAt materials for judging of the 
characteristics of the times when they were composed. 
But poetry, though ite legends be apocryphal, or ficti- 
tious, always embodies the spirit of ite peculiar age and 
nation, and, hence, is of the utmost importance in dear* 
ing up and interpreting contemporaneous history. Our 
remarks may be illustrated by many obvious cases. In 
the first stages of sodety, "when life itself was an 
edogue," the poetry partook of the simplidty of the • 
times. In after days, when the Gredan and Roman, 
the African and the Oriental warriors met upon the red 
plain of battle, 

" In all the pomp and circttmslance of glorious war," 

the poetry was tinged with the martial spirit During^ 
the reign of chivalry, when the Christian world, mar^ 
shaled by an enthusiastic anchorite, rushed to the rescue 
of the holy sepulchre from the grasp of the infidd, the 
synchronous poetry was marvdous and romantic in a 
high degree. 

Having thus considered the objections to poetiy, and 
its utility, we proceed to speak of anodier obstade to 
ite advancement in the United Stetes — the precodty of 
our writers. It \m natural to a young and gifted mind, 
animate with hope, and unprepared for failure, to weave 
golden visions of the future, and to be daaded by the ' 
halo of poeticd fame. The practice, too, so prevalent, 
of puffing every production of the least merit, and the 
ill-judged pruse of paitid friends, have been peculiarly 
hurtful and unfortunate. Allured by a love of fame, 
and persuaded by indiscreet commendations, our poete 
venture too soon into the arena. Instead of being con- 
tented witbhopping from twig to twig, while they are yet 
unfledged, they must needs be careering over the whole 
landscape, caroling their brain-dck &ndes, and "aiiy 
nothings," until at last, by luckily falling into the telona 
of the eagle, they are spared from farther disgrace to 
themselves, and the noble art they proliess. Imagina- 
tion and hope tell them they will redeem their coun- 
try's glory. Already they see their names emblazoned 
on history's proudest page, and eiuhiined in rich and 
deathless melody— already 

" We give in cha^e 
Their names to the sweet Ijre. Th' historic muse. 
Proud of her treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and Sculpture, in her turn, 
OiTOS bond, in stone and ever>dnring brass, 
To guard them, and immortalize her trust t" 

We incline to the opinion that thdr cUims to immor- 
tality should be tried by the ordtal of firt. 

A third obstacle, and the last we shall mention, to 
the advancement of American poetry, is that spirit of 
imitetion which has always been so prevalent among 
our poetB. Hence it is that our poetry abounds in 
figures and descriptions, borrowed from the history and 
scenery of other lands, all which are not only highly 
destructive of that nationdity which should be stamped 
upon our literature, but absurd and ridiculous in the 
extreme. It would be deemed very absurd for a paint- 
er to introduce an elephant or a white bear into a Vic^ 
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ginia laadacape; so is it equally absurd for an Ameri- 
can poet to be continually harping on haunted castles, 
fiNrlom knights, dryads and hamadiyads, nymphs and 
nereids, and aU the et oeteras of poetical description. 
Moieover, as in all imitation it is exceedingly difficult 
to ^ upon a proper model, and to distinguish the faults 
and excellences of that model, so in the present in- 
stance. The models of the American poets have in 
genersl been decidedly bad ; and in these they have fol- 
lowed only the &ulti. We find this to be particularly 
the case with those who have selected Byron as their 
modeL Theirs was not an imitation of the higher and 
nobler characteristics of that unrivaled and immortal 
bard, but an aping of his scowling gloom, his infidel 
sensuality, and his sullen misanthropy. They feQ 
down and worshiped the eclipse, not the efiulgenoe of 
his mighty genius. The bad tendency of imitations of 
this kind is sufficiently manifest 

Before concluding our observations, we would add a 
word or two to the poets of our country. The first re- 
mark we offer is at once important and encouraging to 
American genius — that poetry, like eloquence in its 
bold and lofty effi>rts, can only flourish in free states. 
Our 'assertion is confirmed by undoubted fact The 
niad was composed in times of the most primeval 
simplicity, before the arts of tyranny and corruption 
were invented. The Roman poetry, under the empe- 
rors, was degraded from the strength and fire of former 
days, into sycophancy and adulation. After the palmy 
era of Augustus, we look in vain for the nobler diarac- 
teristics of the nSuse. The free and bold genius of the 
English nation has been peculiarly fiivorable to the ex- 
ertion of poetical talent, and accordingly we see that 
poetry has flourished there in its highest state. In our 
own country, from the complexion of our political in- 
stitutions, and firom physical as well as moral causes, 
there is reason to expect that poetry will rise to a dis- 
tinguished elevation. Thus shall the muse contribute, 
with science, religion, and liberty, to the decoration and 
glory of *'the land of the -free and the home of the 
brave.*' Thus shall America be venerated, not only as 
freedom's chosen land, but as the nurse of poetry, and 
the mother of many a living lyre, whose inspired and 
unearthly harmonies, like those of vanished centuries, 
shall float down to distant ages, and kindle the fires of 
patriotism and d^otion, in the generations to come! 

In the next place, the American poets should remem- 
ber that **a premature exhibition of talent, ia an witta- 
bk foundation fir lasting fame." They should also 
mske their poetry more national, or, in other words, 
should stamp on it more deeply the impress of Ameri- 
can character and scenery, and should oppose them- 
selves to all imitation. Our history, brief as it is, is 
strongly marked, and affords an unfailing supply of 
themes for poetry. The character and fate of the abo- 
riginal tenants of our noble land, the adventures of 
the early emigrants, the incidents of the War of Indfr* 
pendence, our magnificent scenery, our progress, as a 
nation, in arts and improvements— «11 these offer them- 
selves to the American poet Is it too much to hope 



that, with these high subjects before us, some one of 
our poets, fiuhoming the recesses of his own mind, and 
throwing off the shackles of a blind and absurd imita- 
tion, will yet bring up the richest pearls of thought, 
and place them as his best offerings, in that coronal 
which encircles the brows of his country ? In fine, we 
bid the American votary of the muse ever to bear in 
mind the high aims of poetry, to amuse, to soothe, and 
to instruct— to depict the beauty of virtue, and expose 
the odiousness of vice. Never let him suppose that 
<* splendid lies are all the poet's praise" — never let 
him become <*immorsl in his lay, the Melodious advo- 
cate" of infidelity and sin. Let him call on truth "to 
lend her noblest fires," and decorate his flowing num- 
ben, and his spotless page. Then will he shine as a 
*< bright, particular star;" then will his verse, 

** Through each raeceeding year, 
His life, his mannezB, and his name endear; 
And when the poet sleeps in silent dust, 
Still hold communion with the wise and just;" 

then will the creations of his genius be bathed in the 
sunlight of the Divine approbation, and be prepared to 
stand the scrutiny of the final hour ; then will he real- 
ize the proud boast, and the daring aspiration of the 
artist of antiquity, ** I paint for eternity !" 



Original. 
THE WANDERER. 

**0, niy Ood I my soul is cast down within me : therefore will 
I zemember thee fiom the land of Jordan, and of the Heimon- 
ites from the hill Mizar." 

Yx flowers, that blossom thick around. 

And scatter wide your rich perfume; 
Ye birds, that with harmonious sound 

Sing sweetly 'mid such solemn gloom, 
How can ye lift your heads so &ir. 

Or chaunt your songs so merrily. 
While I am filled with anxious care, 

%nd-bow'd in hopeless misery 1 

Once, when my heart wss warm with love 

For Him who died io save mankind, 
I felt that peace flow from above 

Which calmed the tumults of my mind. 
But, O! I wandered far from God — 

Far from the ''strait and narrow way," 
When sudden came affliction's rod. 

And I was left to grief a prey. 

And must I spend my future days 

Without one glimmering hope of heaven 1 
And must my heart be dead to praise. 

And daily be by sorrows riven! 
O, come, dear Savior, come once more. 

And soothe with love this aching breast, 
Inspire, and I shall thee adore. 

Then grant me everlasting rest 

Claba. 
2 
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Original. 
«0, HOW SWEET!" 

BT THX XSITOS. 

EceiviA, the comfort of her aged parents, and the 
guide of her younger naters, has been torn from the 
emhnces of ^oee who loved her, and is now entombed 
with the dead. 

Coiild beauty, competency, moral loTelinesa, the tean 
of firienda, and the regrets of society move the king of 
tenors, E. had not died. All these and much more 
were her earthly heritage. Tet the destroyer regarded 
them not. He chose '*the shining mark." He loved 
to gather to himself these trophies of his <ruel reign, 
and he seized on all. Yet his triumph is short 

E. was a Christian. She was not a lover of pleas- 
ure more than a lover of God. She gave her affections 
not to the world, but to Him who died to redeem the 
world. Though often and urgently solicited to yield to 
the popular current, and to mingle with the fashionably 
gay and trifling, she withstood the seduction, and lived 
for years in daily converse with her God. Long before 
the summons reached her, she had become familiar with 
the grave, and its terrors had all vanished from her 
sight She could sing, with holy exultation, 

** Descend, some ihiaiag servants from on high, 

Build me a hasty tomb : 
A grasBy turf will raise mj head, 
The neigbbMng liliea dress mj bed, 

And ahed a cheap perfume. 
Here I put off the chains of death 

My sool too long lias worn; 
Friends, I forbid one groaning breath, 

Or tear to wet my urn ; 
Raphael, behold me all undren'd, ' 
Here gently lay thia flesh to rest ; 
Then mount and lead the path unknown, 
Swift I punue thee, flaming guide, on pinions of my own." 

It is true that her severe devotion provoked from 
some around her cynical rebukes. How could it be 
otherwise 1 She condemned the gay by her gravity, 
the haughty by her meekness, and the self-indulgent by 
her crofs-bearing manners. Her- sobriety rebuked all 
levity, and her charity was a stumbling block to the 
selfishness of mankind. No wonder that, secretly ad- 
mired by all, she was openly condemned by many who 
sought to justify their opposite manners. But £. was 
unmoved by the opinions of mortals; for she felt that 
the eye of God was upon her; and a sense of his 
watchful regards, scanning all her actions, and record- 
ing them for judgment, made her regardless of the 
praise and the censure of her poor fellow worms. She 
would odea say with the Psalmist, ** O Lord, thou hast 
searched me and known me ; thou knowest my down 
sitting and up rising; thou understandest my thoughto 
afar oC" She carried this solemn impression of the 
presence of God, and of his constant notice of all her 
aims and actions along with her from day to day, and 
it chastened her whole heart and behavior. Her busi- 
ness was, under such a sense of the coming issues of 
her life, to prepare for the grave, and for the judgment 

Do you suppose it was to her b. present loss, that she 
8 . 



forewent the gay life to which she was drawn by every 
earthly motive and persuasion 1 O, no. I Teiily be- 
lieve that the joys of pure and nndefiled rdigion be- 
came in her so full and overflowing, that if she could 
have been equally sure of heaven with or without her 
selfidenial and present communion with God, she 
would hsTe traveled on in the path of devotion, spum- 
ing the attractions of the world, and the pleasures of 
sense. 

They who condemned the severe self-denial of her 
life, could not find any £iult with her death. She 
**knew" — so she expressed it — ^from the commence- 
ment of her sickness, <<that her Redeemer Uved.** 
While wasting away by slow degrees, she seemed like 
one who has held in reserve all the delights of his ex- 
istence for brief and concentrated enjoyment Her 
sick chamber was a paradise--^ scene of holy and un- 
disturbed ecstasies. Day afier day, and night after 
night, she had no heart to hear or utter any thing but 
what concerned her inward joys and triumphs. No 
earthly festivities or entertainments were ever so grat^ 
ful to the lovers of pleasure as were the days of sick- 
ness to her. Not only was her seclusion, and weak- 
ness, and the sensible decline of all her powws, accep- 
table to her, but her Tery pains were pleasures, and 
were spontaneously used as topics of praise and. 
thanksgiving. 

The day, the moment of her death, was above all 
others triumphant She had waited for it as the affi^- 
anced bride waits for the nuptial hour. She hailed it 
as the moment of her espousals to hini who had washed 
her from her sins in his own blood. She had long been 
making herself ready. She was decked with the gar- 
ments of salvation. She had longed to hear her blessed 
Lord say to her, <* Arise, my love, my fair one, and 
come away." At last that moment arrived, and she 
heard the voice of her beloved. As her spirit was 
taking its flight, she glanced at heririends and ex- 
claimed, "Is this death 1 O, how sweets" and in the 
same instant her spirit soared to the bosom of God. 

** O, haw aweet /'* What, death the king of terrors! 
Can reUgion accomplish thisi Yes, it has for thous- 
ands. Then let me press it upon the reader's attention. 
¥ou, like Eugenia, are mortal. Contemplate your own 
frame, frail as the summer flower. Your strength is as 
nothing — ^your life as a bruised reed. Ere the day 
closes disease may relax the sinews of your frame, 
weaken your intellect, and suddenly, or by slow de- 
grees, you may sink into the grave. 

Death is near. When waiting for the moment that 
shall still your beating heart, where will you look for 
comfort! 

You have seen devotion triumph in the hour of 
death. You have seen it in Eugenia. You behold in 
her what religion can do for those who devote their 
lives to its duties and its pleasures. God grant that when 
you die, instead of the exclamation, **0, how sweet 1" 
you may not be forced to cry in agony, 

" O, death, thou king of temns, and my foe. 
I strive to flee thine angry face in vain I" 
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Original. 
THE GREEK CLASSICS.— NO. IV. 

BT aiO. WATBRMAV} A. 
▲BISTOXXITES TTBTJiUa— KIMKSaifirS ^ALCJSUS. 

Whbit we commenced thie •eries it was oar inten- 
tion to confine ounelf itrictly to the elaesic wnten of 
Greece. Their hiBtory, however, ii frequently con- 
nected, and oftehtimee interwoven with that of the 
atatesmen and warriors of their times. For this reason, 
it may often be necessary to give a short sketch of the 
latter, in order to throw additional light upon the Bub> 
ject more directly before us. Sometimes, also, the 
characters thus interwoven may of themselves possess 
snch intrinsic worth, as to merits more extended notice 
than would otherwise be admissible. Such is the fact 
with reference to the one whose name stands at the 
head of our list Our fair readers will therefore par- 
don us, if, on the present occasion, we preface our sketch 
of the classics with a short account of one of the no- 
blest characters recorded on the Grecian page. 

Akistokxkss was a royal descendant of the Mes- 
senian kings. His country had been devastated and 
destroyed by the Spartan power. His countiymen, for 
forty years before his entrance upon the scenes of active 
life, had been oppressed by their victorious enemies. 
Every insult that could imbitter a captured people, was 
heaped upon them. But the generous spirit of noble 
Greeks still burned within them. All they wanted 
was a leader ; and that leader they found in him. With 
a few allies, he performed such wonders^ of bravery, 
that his delighted countrymen immediately ofiered him 
the sceptre and the diadem. With a spirit similar to 
our ovm immortal Washington, he declined the honor, 
seeking only his country's good. For many years he 
struggled with a courage and perseverance indomitable. 
On one occasion, he, and about fifly of his compan- 
ions, were taken prisoners. By order of the chief ma- 
gistrates of Sparta, they were condenmed, as rebels, to 
be thrown into a deep cavern. Every one of his com- 
panions was killed by the fall. His own life was pre- 
served, almost miraculously. No sooner had he effected 
his escape, than he gave notice of it to his country's 
enemies, by exploits the most daring and judicious. 
Eleven years he struggled against every difficulty which 
an oppressing power could throw in his way — sur- 
mounting obstacles which, to a mind less bold and fear- 
less, would have appeared perfectly insurmountable. 
When at last he was compelled to abandon his fevorite 
design of delivering his country, he spent the remain- 
der of his life in the peacefiil enjoyments of a truly 
great and noble mind. The hardships through which 
he had to pass, one would suppose, would have render- 
ed hii disposition severe, if not cruel. On the contrary, 
he was a pattern of all that the world calls magnani- 
mous and good. As an example, we would cite the 
following : After the first Messenian war, the town of 
Rhegium, in Italy, was partly peopled by the Messenian 
exiles. At the close of the last contest, the Rhegiaiis 
invited the fugitives to assist them against Zancle, a 



hostile Grecian town on the opposite coast of Sicily; 
and in case of victory, the town was offered to them as 
a place of settlement Zancle was besieged, and the 
Messenians having obtained possession of the walls, its 
inhabitants were at the mercy of the besiegers. Ao 
cording to the general custom of Grecian warfare, they 
would all have been put to the sword or reduced to 
bondage. Such was the wish of the Rhegian prince. 
But Aristomenes had taught his followers a nobler lee- 
son. They refused to inflict on other Greeks what 
they had sufifored from the Spartans. The two people 
met in convention, and formed a'constitution, or league, 
according to the provisions of which, each was to live 
on equal terms in the city ! Such was the character 
of one of the noblest heroes of Greece — ^a character in 
many respects worthy of all praise, and in very many 
respects similar to that of the *<&ther of his country." 

TTRTJBUS. 

This poet flourished about the year 690, B. C. Dur- 
ing the conflicts between the Lacedemonians (Spar- 
tans) and the Messenians, under Aristomenes, the for- 
mer, on several occasions, were reduced to very straiten- 
ed circumstances. On one of these occasions, they 
sent to Athens for assistance. The Athenians being 
somewhat jealous of the Spartans, and yet not wishing 
to refuse a compliance, sent to them the poet Tyrteus. 
They thought'in this way to prevent the success of the 
Spartans against the Messenians. They could not, 
however, have afibrded the former a greater assistance. 
The Muse of Tyrtsus was a martial one. By hie 
<< Elegies," ot which species of poetry he was the in- 
ventor, he awakened and excited the military spirit of 
the Spartans to its highest jHtch. And like the Welch 
bards in the time of Edward III., he kept alive the en- 
ergies and courage of the people almost by enchant- 
ment '* Exhortations to bravery was the theme which 
this poet took for many elegies, and wrote on it with 
unceasing spirit, and even new invention. Never was 
the duty and honor of bravery impressed on the youth 
of a nation with so much beauty and force of language, 
by such natural and touching motives." These elegies 
were most highly valued by the Spartans. When go- 
ing to war, every evening after the evening meal, and 
after the piean to the gods had been sung, they assem* 
bled at the door of the tent of their commander, and 
chanted some one of the elegies of Tyrtsus. On these 
occasions the whole company did not join in the chant, 
but ** individuals vied with each other in repeating the 
verses in a manner worthy of their subject The suc- 
cessful competitor then received from the Polemaich, 
or commander, a larger portion of meat than the others; 
a distinction suitable to the simple taste of the Spar- 
tans." These elegies, however, were never sung on 
the march, or in the battle itself. For such occasions 
Tyrtsus composed a strain of a different kind, which 
was called the anapsstic march. Only fragments of 
his compositions remain. 

MIXKXBXUS. 

This poet was a native of Colophon in Ionia, and 
contemporary, at least during part of his life, with 
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Bolon, the gpreat Athenian lawgiver. He probably 
flouriahed about the year 630, B. C. He also wrote 
elegiei. But he changed the character of the elegiac 
▼erse from the warlike spirit breathed into it by its in- 
ventor, and appropriated it to subjects of a melancholy 
nature. To this class of subjects it has ever since been 
confined. Of the history of Mimnermus we know but 
little. Almost all his writings have perished. The 
fragmenti which remain are of a pensive cast, and in- 
dicate a mind constantly tending to melancholy. They 
ara chiefly composed of complaints conceining the 
briefness of human enjoyment — ^the shortness of the 
season of youth, and the miseries to which man is ex- 
posed. These, and kindred subjects, constitute the 
piincipaT theme of his Muse. 

▲LCXUS. 

The beautiful island of Lesbos, in the ^gean Sea, 
will ever be ramembered as the residence of two of the 
most celebrated poets of Greece— Alcjbvs and 8ap- 
rno. During a struggle for civil liberty in Mitylene, 
his native dty, Alcsus united with the celebrated Pit- 
tacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, and by 
their united aid succeeded in banishing the tyrant who 
had usurped the government of the island. In a sub-, 
sequent contest between the Mitylenians and the Athe- 
nians, the former committed the command of their forces 
to Pittacus. In Order to spare the lives of his country- 
men, he challenged some one of the enemy to single 
combat, and thus decide the point at issue. In this 
conflict Pittacus was victorious. Out of gratitude for 
this act of courage and bravery, the inhabitants invest- 
ed him with the supreme command of their city. This 
power he exercised with great moderation, and was ex- 
ceedingly beloved by all his subjects. It was a maxim 
with him, that " the proof of a good government was 
to engage the subjects not to be afraid of their prince, 
but to be afraid for him." During an adaiinistration 
of ten years, he gave them many excellent laws, among 
which was one to prevent drunkeimess, by which offen- 
ders of this class were subjected to double punishment 
for every crime committed in a state of inebriation. 
At the expiration of that period, finding every thing in 
peace, he voluntarily retired from public life, leaving 
the government in the hands of the people who had 
elevated him to its highest offices and honors. 

It will be remembered that Alceus had united with 
Pittacus in banishing the usurper who had obtained 
the government When the latter was invested by the 
people with the government, Alcnus quarreled with 
him, as having proved recreant to the cause of liberty 
and his country. He brought all the power of his 
Muse against his former friend, and with such force, 
that himself and his adherenti were finally banished by 
Pittacus from the island. Subsequently, he attempted 
to return by force of arms. In this he was unsuccess- 
ful, and eventually fell into the hands of his adversary. 
The magnanimity of Pittacus on this occasion will ever 
be remembered. Forgetting all the wrongs of Alcsus, 
he generously granted him both his life and freedom, 
and also a restoration to his &vor. 
S 



In his odes, Alcsus treated of various subjects. 
Sometimes he inveighed against tyrants ; at other times 
he lamented the misfortunes and calamities of his own 
life. The praises of Bacchus, and the goddess of love, 
also called forth firequently the powen of his genius. 
** His productions breathed the saifie spirit with his life. 
A strong, manly enthusiasm for freedom and justice^ 
pervaded even those in which he sang the pleasures of 
love and wine. But the sublimity of his nature shone 
brightest when he praised valor, chastised tyrants, de- 
scribed the blessngs of liberty, and the misery and 
hardships of exile. His lyric muse was versed in all 
the forms and subjects of poetry, and antiquity attri- 
butes to him hymns, odes, and songs. A few fragments 
only are left of all of them, and a -distant echo of hie 
poetry reaches us in some of the odes of Horsce." 

Of the further particulare of his life, we know but 
little. The exact* time of his birth or death is not 
known. He probably flourished, however, about the 
year 600, B. G. His poetry vna always held in the 
highest estimation by his countrymen, and deservedly 
so. Of his fnend and contemporary, Sappho, we shall 
give some account in our next; as her political history, 
as well as poetical, was to a considerable extent inter- 
woven with that of Alcsus. 



Original. 
HANNAH IN HEAVEN. 

I sxB thy form at e'en, love ; 

comest thou to me— 
Array'd in silver sheen, love — 

In heavVs own drapery ? 

Thou'rt on the golden cloud, love — 

On heaven's sriel bow; 
Those fleecy forms thy shroud love — 

The angels whisper so. 

O ! now I hear thy song, love — 

The joyous anthems swell. 
From out the heavenly throng love — 

1 know thy voice full welL 

Thou hast a golden harp, love — 

I hear its tuneful strings; 
O bearest thou thy part, love. 

Before the *<King of kingsl*' 

List ! now a chant horn glory — 

Hush! rapid wings go by: 
O hear the wondrous story — 

"The Lamb for me did die." L. L. 



PRAISE THE LORD. 

JzHOTAH reigns, let heaven rejoice. 
Let earth her anthems bring; 

To him, in one continued voice, 
Let all the nations sing. 
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Original. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN BRAZIL. 

BT 9. P. KISDIB. 

Royal road— Aicent of Ihe Serrar-Bomantic deecripUon hj a 
Jflsttil— Aapect of the upper country—Enteitainment— A Ran- 
cho—Hospttaliiy— Musical fowla— Country Women— A Troop 
— Lodgings at S. Paulo— Early History of the Province— Terres- 
trial Paradise— Reverws of the Jesuits— EnslsTement of In- 
dians— Historical data— Declaration of Independence. 

Tas road leading up the serra do Cubatam, ia one 
of the moet expenslye and best wrought in Brazil. Yet 
owing to the steepness of the ascent, it is atterly im- 
passable to caniagea. It embraces about four miles of 
solid pavement, and upwards of one hundred and eighty 
angles in its zig-zag course. The accomplishment of 
this great work of internal improvement was esteemed 
worthy of commemoration as a distinguished event in 
the colonial history of PortugaL This appears from a 
discovery made on my return. Halting on the peak of 
the serra, after having enjoyed for a little time the splen- 
did panorama of sea and land upon which I was then 
gazing, in all probability for the last time, I devoted a 
few moments to the mineralogy of that sublime locali- 
ty. At a few rods distance from the road, my attention 
was drawn to four wrought stones, apparently imported. 
Tliey corresponded in size and form to the mile-stones 
of the United States, and were all fallen upon the 
ground. One lay with its face downward, so imbedded 
in the earth as to be, to me at least, immovable. From 
the others, having removed with the point of my ham- 
mer the moss and rubbirii by which the tracery of the 
letters was obscured, I decyphered as follows. 

MARIA I. REOINA, 

NBSTB ▲MBO, 1790. 

OMNIA VINCIT AMOR SVBDIT ORVM. 

FES SE ESTE CAMINHO NO FELIS GOVERNO 

DO ILL<> E EX ^BERNARDO JOSE DE LORENO 

GENERAL DESTA CAPITANIA. 

A solid pavement up this mountain pass was rendered 
essential from the liability of the road to injury by the 
continual tread of animals, and also from torrents of 
water which are frequently precipitated down and across 
it, in heavy rains. Notwithstanding the original excel- 
lence of the work, maintained as it had been by fre- 
quent repairs, we were obliged to encounter some gullies 
and slides of earth, which would have been thought of 
fearful magnitude had they not been rendered insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the heights above, and the 
deep ravines which ever and anon yawned beneath a 
precipitous embankment At these points, a few false 
steps of the passing animal would have plunged both 
him and his rider beyond the hope of rescue. Our 
ascent waB rendered more exciting by meeting sucoea- 
dve troops of mules. There would first be heard the 
harsh voice of the tropeiros urging along their beasts, 
and sounding so directly above, as to seem issuing from 
the very clouds ; presently the clattering of hoofe would 
Vol. n.— 20 



be distinguished, and at length would be seen the ani- 
mals eredu auribust as they came borne almost irresis- 
tibly downward by their heavy burdens. It wsb neces- 
sary to find some halting place while the several divi- 
sions of the troop passed by, and soon their resounding 
tread, and the echo of voices, would be lost in the 
thickets beneath. 

Through openings in the foliage, we had repeated 
opportunities of viewing the country below, skirted by 
the ocean, until about midway of the mountain, when 
our view was shut in by a dense fog. For the loss 
su£fered through this circumstance, I will endeavor to 
compensate the reader by introducing a descriptiony 
written by the Jesuit Vasconcellos, who had performed 
the ascent about two hundred years before. 

** The greater part of the way you have not to travel, 
but to get on wiUi hands and feet, and by the roots of 
trees ; and this among such crags and precipices, that 
I confess my flesh trembled when I looked down. The 
depth of the vallies is tremendous, and the number of 
mountains one above another, seems to leave no hope 
of reaching the end. When you fancy you are at the 
summit of one, you find yourself at the bottom of an- 
other of no less magnitude. True it is, that the labor 
of ascent is recompensed from time to time ; for when 
I seated myself upon one of those rocks and cast my 
eyes below, it seemed as though I were looking down 
from the heaven of the moon, and that the whole globe 
of earth lay beneath my feet. * * * * A sight 
of rare beauty for the diversity of prospect of sea and 
land, plains, forests, and mountain tracks, all various 
and beyond measure delightful This ascent, broken 
with shelves of level, continues till you reach the plains 
of Piratininga, in the second region of the air, where 
it is so thin that it seems as if those who newly arrive 
could never breathe their fill." 

The last sentence is as erroneous as the preceding 
are graphic and beautiful. I should not, however, deem 
it necessaxy to correct the statement, had not Southey, 
upon its authority, represented this ascent to continue 
eight leagues to the very site of 8. Paulo, which is upon 
the plains of Piratininga. The truth is, that from the 
summit of the serra, before stated to be 2350 feet above 
the sea, the distance to 8. Paulo is about 30 miles, over 
a country diversified with undulations, of which the 
prevailing declination, as shown by the course of streams, 
is inland. Nevertheless, so slight is the variation from 
a general level, that the highest point within the city 
of 8. Paulo, is estimated to be in precisely the same 
altitude with the summit mentioned. What inconve- 
nience would be experienced from rarefaction of the 
atmosphere at such an elevation may be easily deter- 
mined ! It is certain our greatest annoyance was fitNn 
a very difierent cause, to wit, a heavy rain, which had 
set in about the time we emerged into the senra acima, 
as the uplands are denominated. The soil here is oc- 
casionally sandy, and frequently muigled with ferrugi- 
nous sandstone, partially decomposed. At other points 
a reddish mari predominates. The general q>pearance 
of the country resembles the oak openings of our own 
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west, being intenpened with praines; although the 
character of the vegetation ia entirely different, and ia 
also much Taried from that of the region below* One 
decided peculiarity of the uplands of 8. faulo connsts 
in their prairies being dotted with antrhills, of such size 
and form as to remind one of the picture of a Hottentot 
village. The earth composing the outer shell of these 
insect habitations, becomes so perfectly indurated be- 
tween rain and sun, as to retain the erect and oval form 
originally given it, for scores of years. 

My horse had been recommended to me as accus- 
tomed to the journey, and capable of performing it in 
good time; in case I should let him choose his own 
gait, while climbing the mountain. I not only did this, 
but relieved him by walking a pait of the distance, and 
as a consequence, was left considerably behind my com- 
pany. When, however, necessity required expedition, 
I found Rosinante fully able to redeem his character, 
and the first to bring up before a place of shelter. This 
was the second house we saw, and several miles on the 
road after reaching the summit It stood adjoining a 
large shed, occupied at the moment by some vagrant 
swine, but barred against access from the road. As the 
rain descended in torrents, I rode up and asked permis- 
sion to enter. All was silent for a time: at length a 
voice was heard within, but no one appeared. Making 
a virtue of necessity, I soon let down the bars and gave 
ny hone a drier footing. On entering the house, 
which proved to be a dirty, smoking tenement, in addi- 
tion to pigs, fowls, cats and dogs, which I did not num- 
ber, I found a colored man and woman, whose only 
business, so far as I could learn, was to wait on travel- 
ers. After some ceremony, designed to prepare the way 
for what they imagined an exorbitant charge, they pro- 
duced com for my horse; and as the remainder of our 
company came up, they were accommodated in like 
manner. Some of them, moreover, turned their atten- 
tion to fried eggs, as the only luxury for the human 
palate which they could procure. 

The rain ceasing, we proceeded as fsr as Rio Peque- 
no. Little River, and made a halt at a Rancho upon its 
banks. This term is of frequent recurrence in descrip- 
tions of travel in Spanish and Portuguese America, and 
it becomes necessary here to explain what it signifies 
in Brazil. The ordinaiy Rancho is a simple shed, or 
rather a thatched rOof, set upon posts entirely open 
below. It is built exprassly for the accommodation of 
travelers, and its size corresponds to the public spirit of 
the neighborhood. Sometimes they are from 60 to 100 
fiset long, and proportionally wide. Occasionally one 
may be found inclosed. Thoee who first come are en- 
titled to their choice of position. They unlade their 
mules, and pile up their saddles and caigo^ frequently 
constructing a hollow square, within which they sleep, 
either upon skins extended on the ground, or in ham- 
mocks. Their beasts are turned out to graze for the 
night; and as each troop ordinarily carries such cnlina^ 
ly apparatus as iti company requires, they have abun- 
dant Idsuie for preparing food while their animals are 
resting. 



Frequently, for the sake of securing better pasture, 
the tropeiios encamp in the open air. They then pile 
up their panniers of sugar, oofiee, or other cargo, in a 
right line, cover them with hides, and dig a trench 
around them in order to prevent injuiy from any sud- 
den shower. 

The foct that a great majority of all who travel in 
the interior of Brazil, prefer arrangements of this kind, 
goes far to account for the scarcity of better aocommo* 
dations. Around the Rancho at Rio Pequeno, the mud 
was excessively deep. In fact, several feet of the soil 
had by degrees become worn away, so that the ground 
under the roof appeared like a large, elevated platform. 
Here most of our company disposed themselves to 
spend the night; but as there was neither inclosuie nor 
grain for our horses, Mr. F. and myself determined to 
push on forther. Riding another league, we came to a 
stream denominated Rio Grande, and called at an estab- 
lishment respecting whose owner I had some informa« 
tion, as doing a great business in hiring out mules, to 
those who travel between Santos and S. Paulo. His 
house occupied about the half way, and those who pft* 
tronized him might depend upon there finding lodging 
or food. By refusing these to all others, he was en- 
deavoring to establish a monopoly. This consequential 
Senhor was absent when we arrived. Thinking we 
could present considerations that would secure u# a 
■belter, we waited for his return, and then made a for- 
mal application for lodgings. He was a large, savage 
looking man, with a huge black beard. His very ap- 
pearance was sufl^ient to convince us of our mistake. 
He treated us with civil words, but under a variety of 
excuses, persisted in refusing us the least accommoda- 
tion. It was nearly dark, and very foggy, when we 
were obliged to resume our route, without any certainty 
of meeting with a better reception farther along. I was 
inclined to push forward to a Freguezia some miles 
ahead, where I had been told was an inn. But as it 
soon became extremely dark, my companion determined 
to apply at every dwelling until he should find some 
stopping-place. 'After repeated refusals, he at length 
received an affirmative answer, and we reined up to a 
small domicil, which appeared full of its own inmatfa. 
A woman about forty years old seemed to be principal 
of the domestic arrangements. She promised an ex- 
cellent pasture for our horses, and sent to a neighbor 
by the light of a fire-brand to procure them com. Her 
kindness did not stop short of offering us the very beds 
of the family, and she had no others, on which we 
might rest A variety of considerations induced us to 
decline this, and other equally obliging offers. On espe- 
cial application, permission was granted us to occupy 
a small shed adjoining the house, and opening towards 
the road. A mat was provided to spread between us 
and the ground, upon which, with portmanteaux at the 
head, and saddles at the feet, we became in due time 
extended. A vrax taper had been stuck upon the side 
of the wall, to illnminate a portion of our darkness for 
a short time. After its expiration we had a protracted 
season for meditation ; for between the noise of the 
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people in the honee, and of a peck of pappiee, wbich 
we in the moming ascertained to have bean fellow ooeu- 
pants of the aame apartment with u% sleep sparingly 
visited our ejelids. Daylight at length appeared, and 
with it not a little alarm lest our horses were gone ; for 
on looking at a pasture where they had been turned 
through a pair of bars, we neither saw them nor any 
hedge, (cerca,) respecting which we had been assured 
there was an excellent one. Our apprehensions were 
at length quieted by finding the horses — learning, at the 
nme time, that the word meaning hedge, was also used 
to signify a ditch! 

This place was called Ponta Alta ; for in Brazil there 
is scarcely any house or fiuon so insignificant as not to 
be dignified with some fine sounding name. It was 
here that I firrt heard the song of the Paulista cocks, 
which is rendered peculiar by an almost indefinite pro- 
longation of the last note. This species of chanticleer 
seems, moreoYor, to have an unusual propensity for 
making music; since from that moming forward, when- 
ever near the habitation of man or fowl, my ears were 
filled with that ceaseless crow-oo-oo-oo-oo-ing, which, 
even whUe resident in the city of 8. Paulo, poured from 
all directions in at my windows. 

Making an early sortie, we airived at the parish of 
8. Bernardo to breakfast Having been previously in- 
formed that the principal house was an inn, we pro- 
ceeded to it with that understanding, and were not a 
little surprised on taking our leave, to find that we had 
been made welcome in the spirit of genuine, unosten- 
tatious hospitality. Such kindness from entire stran- 
gers, at a moment so unlocked for, was appreciated as 
an admirable contrast to the repulse we had experienced 
the night previous. My acquaintance, thus commen- 
ced with the venerable proprietor of this establishment, 
was in its continuance not less interesting or agreeable; 
while it showed in a still clearer light the providence 
of God, by which, during this tour, I was more than 
once directed to individuals, who at the same time had 
the power and the disposition in a greater degree than 
almost any others, to advance the objects of my mis- 
sion. Senhor B. furnished me with mules, ^d a cho- 
sen guide for my subsequent travels in the province of 
8. Paulo, and I had the happineas to supply him with 
the holy Scriptures in his native tongue, and with relig- 
ious tracts for his extensive drde of friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

The remainder of our route led over a pleasant rol- 
ling country, but thinly inhabited. The road, although 
simply a beaten track, not designed for carriages of any 
description, has been found to need frequent repairs, 
from the throng of laden mules that are constantly 
passing over it I noticed several companies of work- 
men engaged in these repairs, under direction of the 
government. A party of Germans, just arrived, were 
thus employed. The rest were chiefly mulattoes and 
Indians. It would be expected, in the absence of car- 
riages, that unless females were absolute ** keepers at 
home," they would become expert in riding. We ac- 
cordingly had repeated opportunities of witnessing their 



dexterity in managing the rein and stinrapw We ooold 
not persuade ourselves, however, to admire their style 
of riding, although in the destitution of side saddles, it 
would have been difficult to suggest a better. Men's 
hats seemed to be in fiiriiion with them, both in riding 
and walking. 

The troops, or caravans, so often met on this route, 
form an interesting sight They are composed of from 
one to three hundred mules each, attended by a suffi- 
cient number of persons to manage and protect them. 
The animals are generally aoooutrecT with simply a 
pack-saddle, bearing upon each side well balanced pan- 
niers, containing bags of sugar or other cargo. One, 
however, is trained to take the lead. This animal, se- 
lected on account of experience in the roads and other 
good qualities, is often adorned by a head-etall ftntasti- 
cally wrought with sea-shell and galoon, and crowned 
with plumes of peacocks' fisathers. The same animal 
wears a bell, and yields the foremost place to no other. 
The conductor of each troop a well mounted, and 
wearing a lasso at the skirt of his saddle, is ready to 
pick up a stray animal at any moment 

Passing through the plains of Ypiranga, we soon 
came in sight of 8. Paulo, and presently were winding 
up a narrow street into that ancient city. Proceeding 
to the only house where public entertainment could be 
expected* I was soon arranged in comfortable lodgings. 
This house was kept by one Charles, a Frenchman, 
married to a Portuguese wife, and for many years a 
resident of the place. I found that almost every pre- 
ceding traveler, from whatever nation, had been enter- 
tained by him. The experience of Mens. Charies had 
led him to an unusual degree of caution respecting bis 
guests. His rule was, to admit none without a letter 
of introduction. A gentleman, acquainted with this 
regulation, had ftvored me with the necessary note. 
The naturalists of our company were unprovided for 
such formalities; and besides, were subject to a pecu- 
liar jealousy, which our host had conceived against his 
own countrymen, and which he indicated by reiterating, 
** Les Francais m'ont toujours tromp^." Hence they 
were obliged to spend the night in a mlMrable eaza de 
potto, (eating-house,) where the rain came in a vtne, 
and where all sorts of dirt abounded, but which at the 
time was the only place they oould secure for love, 
honor, or money. Through our intercessions, and the 
better information of Mons. Charles respecting our 
friends, they were admitted the next day, and, with us, 
comfortebly accommodated, Mons. G. was in raptures 
on learning that Auguste St Hilaire was numbered 
among our predecessors in the occupancy of these 
lodgings. 

The history of 8. Paulo takes us back to an early 
period in the settlement of the new world by Buropeans. 
It has already been remarked, that in 1631, Martin Af- 
fonso de Souza founded 8. Vicente, the first town in 
the captainqf, which fiir a long time bore the same ap- 
pellation. There had previously bean shipwrecked on 
the coast an individual by the name of John Ramalho, 
who had acquired the language of the native tribes, and 
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MCtired influence among them by marrying a daoghter 
of one of their principal caciquee. Through his inter- 
pontion peace was secured with the savages, and the 
interests of the colony were fostered. By degrees the 
settlement extended itself inland, and in 1653 some of 
the Jesuits who accompanied Thom6 de Souza, the first 
captain general, found their way to the region styled 
the plains of Piiitininga, and selected the slight emi- 
nence on which the city now stands, as the site of a 
village in which they proceeded to gather together, and 
to instruct the Indians. 

Having erected a small mud cottage on the spot 
where their college was subsequently built, they pro- 
ceeded to consecrate it by a mass, recited on the 26th 
of January, 1664. That being the day on which the 
conversion of St Paul is celebrated by the Roman 
Church, gave the name of the apostle to the town, and 
subsequently to the province. St. Paul is still consid- 
ered the patron saint of both. A confidential letter, 
written by one of these Jesuits to his brethren in Por^ 
tugal, in addition to many interesting particulars on 
other subjects, contains the following paesage, which 
may serve to show how the countiy appeared to those 
who saw it nearly three hundred yean ago. This letter 
exists in a manuscript book, taken firom the Jesuits at 
the time of their expulsion from Brazil, and still pre- 
served in the National Library at Rio de Janeiro. Its 
date is 1660. No part of it is known to have been 
hitherto translated into English. 

**For Christ's sake, dearest brethren, I beseech you 
to get rid of the bad idea you have hitherto entertained 
of Brazil; because, to speak the truth, if there were a 
paradise on earth, I would say it now existed here. 
And if I think so, I am unable to conceive who will 
not Respecting spiritual matten and the service of 
God, they are prospering, as I have before told you; 
and as to temporal afikirs, there is nothing to be dedred. 
Melancholy cannot be found here, unless you dig deeper 
for it than were the foundations of the palace of S. 
Roque. There is not a more healthful phu» in the 
world, nor a more pleasant countiy, abounding as it 
does iz\ all kinds of fruit and food, so as to leave me no 
desire for those of Europe. If in Portugal you have 
fowls, so do we in abundance, and veiy cheap; if you 
have mutton, we here have wild animals, whose flesh 
is decidedly superior; If you have wine there, I aver 
that I find myself better off with such water as we 
have here, than with the wines of Portugal Do you 
have bread, so do I wmetimes, and always what is bet- 
ter, since there is no doubt but that the flour of this 
country (mandioca) is more healthy than your bread. 
As to fruits, we have a great variety ; and having these, 
I say let any one eat those of the old country who likes 
them. What is more, in addition to yielding all the 
year, vegetable productions are so easily cultivated, (it 
bong hardly necessary to plant them,) that nobody can 
be so poor as to be in want As to recreations, yours 
are in no way to be compared with what we have here. 

"Now I am desirous that some of you should come 
out and put these matters to the test; since I do not 
8 



hesitate to give my opinion, that if any one wishes to 
live in a terrestrial paradise, he should not stop short of 
Brazil. Let him that doubts my word, come and see. 
Some will say, what sort of a lifo can that man lead 
who sleeps in a hammock swung up in the air? Let 
me tell them, they have no idea what a fine arrange- 
ment this is. I had a bed with mattresses, but my phy- 
sician advising me to sleep in a hammock, I found the 
latter so much preferable, that I never have been able 
to take the least satisfoction, or rest a single night upon 
a bed since. Others may have their opinions ; but these 
are mine, founded upon experience." 

The Jesuits unhappily did not find this paradise to 
be perennial. Their benevolence, and their philanthro^ 
pic devotedness to the Indians, brought dovm upon 
them the hatred of their countrymen, the Portuguese, 
and of the Mamalucos, as the half-breeds were denom- 
inated. These two classes commenced at an early day 
the enslavement of the aboriginals, and they continued 
it through successive generations with a ferocious and 
blood-thirsty perseverance that has seldom found par- 
alleL As the Jesuits steadfastly opposed their cruelties, 
the Portuguese resorted to every means of annoyance 
against them. They ridiculed the savages for any com- 
pliance with the religious formalities in which they 
were so diligently instructed ; encouraging them to con- 
tinue in their heathen vices, and even in the abomina- 
tions of cannibalism. Nevertheless, these missionaries 
did not labor without considerable success. The gov- 
ernment was on thdr side, but was unable to protect 
them from the persecutions of their brethren; who, 
although calluig themselves Christians, vrere as insen- 
sible to the fear of God as they were regardless of the 
rights of men. From the pursuit of their imagined 
interest, nothing could deter them but positive force. 
As the Indians were driven back into the wilds of the 
interior, through fear of the slave-hunters, the Jesuits 
sought them out and carried to them the opportunities 
of Christian worship and instruction. It was thus that 
a commencement was made to the celebrated Reduc- 
tions of Panguay, which occupy so wide a space in 
the early history of South America. Sometimes the 
PauUstas Would disguise themselves in the garb of the 
Jesuits, in order to decoy the natives whom they wuhed 
to capture. At other times they assaulted the Reduc- 
tions, or villages of neophytes, boasting that the priests 
were very serviceable in thus gathering together their 
prey. On one occasion, a refusal on the part of the 
Jesuits to give up a chief who had made his escape 
from captivity, was made the pretext of an attack upon 
a large settlement. In anticipation of the result, Mola, 
the presiding ecclesiastic, *<set about what in his opinion 
was the most urgent business^of preparation, and bap- 
tized all whom he thought in a state for baptism upon 
such an emergency. * * * * A work in which 
he continued for seven hours, till he had no longer 
strength to raise his arm, and then it was lifted for him^ 
The attack was made, the place was sacked; they who 
attempted to resist were butchered, even at the foot of 
n the altar, and above five-and-twenty hundred Indians 
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were driTen away as slayea. The remonstrancas and 
aappUcationa and tears of the Jesuit were of no STail; 
and when he warned these mffians of the Diyine Ten- 
geanoe, they replied, that as for that matter, they had 
been baptized, and therefore were snie of going to 
heayen* Three other Redactions were in like manner 
destroyed. In vain did the Jesuits pnt on the dress of 
the altar, and go out with the crocifix to meet the at- 
tack; the Paulistas carried away all on whom they 
could lay hands, and driving them with a barbarity that 
is peculiar to the hateful traffick of human flesh, the 
greater part perished upon the way, exhausted with 
fatigue, and misery, and inanition. When stripes 
could no longer force them forward, they were left to 
expire, or to be deroured by beasts and Tultures. * * 

* * Nor was child suffered to remain with parent, 
or parent with child, in tlus dreadful extremity. * * 

* * The merciless scourge drove the survivor on.'' 
Voluntary expeditions of these slave-hunters, styled 

handaroB, spent months, and sometimes yean, in the 
most cruel and desolating wars against the native tribes. 
Instigated by the lust of human plunder, some penetra- 
ted into what is now the interior of Bolivia on the 
west; while othen rsached the very Amazon on the 
north. As the Indians became thinned off by these 
remomless aggressions, another enterprise presented 
itself as a stimulant to their avarice. It was that of 
hunting for gold. Success in the latter enterprise created 
new motives for the prosecution of the former. Slaves 
most be had to work the mines. Thus the extermina- 
tion of the native tribes of Brazil progressed for scores 
of years with a fearful npidity. One result of these 
expeditions was an enlargement of the territories of 
Portugal, and an extension of settlementi. By the 
growth of these settlements, four large provinces were 
populated. They have since been set off firom that of 
8. Paulo in the following order : Minas Geraes in 1720 ; 
Rio Grande do Sul in 1738; Goyaz and Matto Grosw 
in 1748. 

During the period when Portugal and her colonies 
were under the dominion of Spain, a considerable num- 
ber of Spanish families became inhabitants of the cap- 
taincy of 8. Paulo; and when in 1640 that dominion 
came to an end, a numerous party disposed itwlf to 
resist the government of Portugal. They proceeded 
to proclaim one Amador Baeno» king; but this indi- 
vidual had the sagacity and patriotism peremptorily to 
decline the dignity his friends were anxious to confer 
upon him. The Paulistas have been subsequently sec- 
ond to none, in their loyalty to the legitimate govern- 
ment of the country. 

By a carta regie of July 24, 1711, the villa of 8. 
Paulo was constituted a city, and its name conferred 
upon the former captaincy of S. Vicente. In 1746, 
Pope Benedict XIV constituted the same a bishopric, 
suffragan to the prelacy of Bahia. 

About twenty yean ago there occurred in the pro- 
vince of 8. Paulo, at a short diitance from the capital, 
an event invested with a political importance second to 
that of no other in the history of BnziL It led to the 



organization of the empire. The Prince Don Pedio 
having been left behind as the Regent of Brazil, when 
his ftther Don John VI returned to Portugal, had be- 
come an object of jealousy on the part of the Cortes 
of that kingdom. Lest he should usurp too high a 
degree of power while left alone in the new world, the 
Cortes proceeded to enact certain restrictions upon his 
conduct. They even ordered his return to Europe, 
under pretext that it was necessary for him to complete 
his education by traveling on the Continent Some of 
the most influential Brazilians, among whom the An- 
drada family were diBtinguished, had already been pre- 
paring his mind for decisive action, and arranging pub- 
lic measures to sustain such steps as the emergency of 
the occasion might require. It happened that on the 
7th of September, 1822, the Prince was on a journey 
from Rio to 8. Paulo via Santos, when, having halted 
near the city, on the banks of a stream called Ypiran- 
ga, he was overtaken by despatches firom Portugal, for- 
warded to him by the Princess, and confirming the 
insulting measures before referred to. In the indigna- 
tion of the moment he exdsimed, **Indepencia on 
Morte!" <* Independence or death," was immediately 
echoed by his attendants and friends, and thenceforward 
became the watch-word of the Brszilian patriots during 
their successful war of revolution. 



Original. 
CHRISTIAN PRIVILEGE. 

" Rejoice In the Lord, O je righteonf : lor praiie is comelj for 
the uprighu" 

I Rxjoici when the darkness is flying. 

Like doubt from the heart when at prayer; 
I rejoice when the zephyra are sighing, 

For the tone of devotion is there. 
I rejoice in the break of the morning — 

O it brings to me richest delight; 
I rejoice as the new day is dawning. 

As it cheerily bursts on my sight. 

I rejoice as the sun is ascending. 

And flinging its light o'er the worid ; 
I rejoice as fresh odon are lending 

Their sweets from new petals unfurl'd. 
I rejoice as the day-god is towering 

Aloft in meridian blaze; 
I rejoice though the storm cloud is low'ring. 

And around it the fierce lightning plays. 

I rejoice as the day is declining. 

And bringing in night with her gloom ; 
I rejoice in the host of night shining — 

But one Star shall illumine my tomb. 
Fll rejoice in the vale of affliction — 

Give praise to my God while Pve breath;' 
ril exult in the hope of the Christian 

To triumph at last over death. Im C L. 
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"EARTH TO EARTH AND DUST TO DUST.'' 



Original. 



"EARTH TO EARTH AND DUST TO DUST." 



MUSIC BY REV. T. HABRISON.-WORDS BY DR. CROLT. 
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3 Age on age shall roll along 
0°er this pale and mightv throng: 
Those that wept them, those that weep, 
All shall with these sleepers sleep. 

4 Song of peace, or battle's roar, 
Ne'er shall break their slumbers more : 
Death shall keep his solemn trust : 

*' Earth to earth and dust to dust." 

5 But a day is coming fast : 
Earth! thy mightiest and thy last : 
It shall come in strife and toil — 

It shall come in blood and spoil-^ 

6 It shall come in empires* groans. 
Burning temples, trampled thrones : 
Then ambition rue thy lust : 

" Earth to earth and dust to dust. 



7 Then shall come the mdgment sign: 
In the east the king snail shine: 
Flashing from heaven's golden gate : 
Thousand thousands round his state. 

8 Heaven shall open on our sight : 
Earth be turned to living lisht : 
Kingdoms of the ransomed just .^ 
" Earth to earth and dust to dust." 

9 Then shall in the desert rise 
Fruits of more than paradise : 
Earth by angel feet be trod — 
One great garden of her God. 

10 Till are dried the martyrs' tears 
Through a glorious thousand yean s 
Now in hope of Him we trust: 
" Earth to earth and dust to dust" 
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NOTICES. 

Thb Natukjll History of Sxlbormb ; fry the R§v. OilUrt 
WhUe, A. M. Harper ^ Brothers : New York. 1841.— The 
author of this work graduated at Oxford, in 1743. Consequent- 
ly, he was but a few years the junior of the Wesleys, and must 
hftTe been fkmillar with the reputation of the '< godly club," as 
the Wesleys, and Hervey, and their associates were called. 
Being of an unambitious temper, Mr. White *< fixed his resi- 
dence in his native village, and spent his life in literary occu- 
paiioiM, especially in the study of natore.'' In this sphere of 
lliiB he produced a *< Natural History '* of his own parish— a very 
limited field, one would think, from which to glean the mate- 
rials for a Tolume of Harpers' Library. 

Yet this Natural History is .full of interest and instruction. 
It gives details of parish history and incidents, especially such 
as relate to the soils, aspect, original productions, and instincts 
and luibits of beasts, birds and insects ; and ftom these, branches 
out to general inductions and remarks, which belong not to the 
parish, but to the world. We will offer two extracts. The first 
Is in verse: 

<*THn NATUBALIST'S STTMUn BVXNINO WALK. 

^ * Equidem credo, quia eit divinitua illia 
Ltgenium,* YiBO., Oeorg. 

** When day, declining, sheds a milder gleam, 
What time the Mayfly haunts the pool or stream ; 
When the still owl skims round the grassy mead, 
Wliat time the timorous hare limps forth to feed. 
Then be the time to steal adown the vale, 
And listen to the vagrant cuckoo's tale; 
To hear the clamorous curlew call his mate, 
Or the soft quail his tender pain relate ; 
To see the swallow sweep the dark'ning plain, 
Belated, to support her infant train ; 
To mark the swift in rapid, giddy ring, 
Itesh round the steeple, unsubdued of wing: 
Amusive birds I say, where your hid retreat, 
When the frost rages and the tempests beat t 
Whence your return, by such nice instina led, 
When spring, soft season, lifts her bloomy head % 
Such balBed searches mock man's prying pride, 
The Ood of nature is your secret guide ! 

" While deep'ning shades obscure the face of day, 
To yonder bench, leaf-sheltered, let us stray, 
Till blended objects fail the swimming sight. 
And all the foding landscape sinks in night; 
To hear the drowsy dorr come brushing by 
With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket cry ; 
To see the feeding bat glance through the wood, 
To catch the distant falling of the flood ; 
While o'er the cliff the awaken'd chum-owl hung, 
Through the still gloom protracts his chattering song; 
While, high in air, and poised upon his wings, 
Unseen, the soft, enamor'd woodlark sings: 
These, Nature's works, the curious mind employ, 
Inspire a soothing, melancholy joy: 
As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 
Steals o'er the cheek, and thrills the creeping vein! 
" Each rural sight, each sounds each smell combine; 

« The tinkling sheep-bell, or the breath of kine ; 
The new-mown hay, that scents the swelling breeze, 
Or cottage.chimney smoking through the trees." 

The second is in prose, and affords a better idea of the author's 
method. 

'* The summer of the year 1783 was an amazing and x>orten- 
tons one, and full of horrible phenomena; for, besides the 
alarming meteors and tremendous thunder-storms that afiHghted 
and distressed the different counties of this kingdom, the pecu- 
liar haze or smoky fog that prevailed for many weeks in this 
irtand, and in every part of Europe, and even beyond its limits, 
was a most extraordinary appearance, unlike any thing known 
within the memory of man. By my joamal I find that I bad 
noticed this strange occurrence from June 23 to July 20 inclu- 
sive, daring which period the wind varied to every quarter. 



without making any altwatton in the air. The snn at noon 
looked as blank as a clouded moon, and shed a nut-colored, 
ferruginous light on the ground and floors of rooms, but was 
parUcularly lurid and blood-colored at rising and setting. All 
the time the heat was so Intense that butchen' meat could 
hardly be eaten the day after It was killed, and the flies swarm- 
ed so in the lanes and hedges that they rendered the hoisei 
half frantic, and riding irksome. The country people began to 
look with a supervtitlous awe at the red, lowering aspect of the 
sun ; and, indeed, there was reason for the most enlightened 
person to be apprdiensive, for all the while Calabria and part 
of the Isle of Sicily were torn and convulsed with earthquakes, 
and about that juncture a volcano sprung out of the sea on the 
coast of Norway. On this occasion Milton's noble simile of 
the sun, in his fint book of Paradise Lost, frequently occurred 
to my mind ; and it is indeed particularly applicable, because 
towards the end it alludes to a supttstitlous kind of dread, with 
which the minds of men are always impressed by such strange 
and unusual phenomena: 

*< < As when the sun, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams; or irom behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.' " 

NAnnATiVB OF AN ExPBDiTioN TO TttB PoLAB Sba. Bjf Ad- 
miral F\trdinand Wrangell, qf the Rueeian hnperiai Naxy, 
Harper 4* Breithere. New York. 1841.— Sketches of voyages 
and travels are interesting and usefal, forming a substitute in 
some measure for actual travel and personal observation. This 
is a work of merit as a source of information to the reader. It 
relates to almost unknown regions. The reader's geographical 
knowledge will be much improved by its perusal. 

Thb Missxomakt Hbbald.— This excellent work, which 
has now for almost one-half of a century faithfully reported 
the enterprises of the Church and of Its self-denying laborers, 
in the missionary fields of Europe, Asia, Africa and America, 
increases in interest as the work of Ood becomes more manifest 
and powerful among the heathen. The March number con- 
tains an account of the death of Mrs. Wolcott, wife of one of 
the missionaries at BeyrooU Mr. Wolcott gives the following 
account of her last hours : 

" She expressed the deepest sense of personal unworthiness, 
renounced all self-dependence, and said that sh9 never before 
had such an unspeakable sense of the awful evil of sin. She 
recognized these sentiments in her prayers, and frequently 
asked that she might be made a monument of grace, of free and 
sovereign grace. To be received into the lowest place in the 
heavenly kingdom, was all that she ventured to hope for. This 
hope, through the merits of her merciful Savior, die did enter- 
tain. She said that the character of Jesus had to her an ap- 
pearance of ineffable loveliness— a beauty on which her soul 
dwelt with delight; that she felt a peculiar pleasure in reflect- 
ing that he was not like man, not vindictive in his feelings, but 
truly pitied and loved the guilty and the miserable, and wished 
to save and to bless them. 

" The morning of October 26th she was evidently sinking, 
and she commended her soul to Christ. Of her prayers, which 
were many, and expressed, as It seemed to me, in very simple 
and appropriate language, I have receded but this one. Per- 
ceiving the indications of her approaching end, she observed, 
* This is death ; I shall soon be in eternity.' Then turning her 
face gently upwards, she uttered, at such intervals as her ex- 
treme sufferings would permit, the following sentences, very 
deliberately and distinctly, *Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. I 
lay my soul at thy feet. Grant it some humble place before 
thee. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. I give thee this soul In all 
iu pollution: I can make it no better. It Is all that I can do. 
Conduct me through the valley of the shadow of death. May 
thy rod and thy staff comfort me. Pain, and distress, and an- 
guish—but may I soon be with Jesus I' 

'< Although her voice failed and we thought her dying, she 
rallied a little, and to one of the brethren who came in an hour 
after and inquired her state, she replied, 4 feel this morning 
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whan I am able to think at all, that JeatM Chrtot la the portion 
of mj aottl. There la none other for me.* These were the laai 
flzpreiaiona of her mind, while it waa perfealy clear. It be- 
came neceaaary to administer atrong opiatea, and durii^ the 
mnidning four or five hours tluit aha lingered, her mental exer- 
cises were of the same genwal characteri but with evidence of 
a wandering occasioned by the medicine. Just before the final 
Btrugglei ahe uttered clearly the following remark, 'And now 
may the Lord give me grace to live for him ; to say what I ought 
to say, and do wliat I ought to do.' Theae were her last words." 

Ladibs* Cjlbenbt Mjloazixs.— This is a union of three dif- 
ferent periodicals, and will take a reapectable rank with other 
monthlies of light, entertaining matter. J. Mansell, Albany. 

Tm LjLTOxa' GABLANn.— This is an unpretending monthly, 
without embelllahmenta, and is liable to as few objections in 
regard to its matter aa alrooat any publication which is not 
strictly religious. It is in its 'ninth volume. 

A DiSGOvssB ON Chubch Extbnsion: delivered on Sunday 
evenmgf Dee. 11, 1841, being the Sunday nest aueeeeding the 
day on which the comer-stone qf the edifice ^ Cfrace Church 
tcae laid. By Rev. Chauneey Colton, D. />., Rector qf the 
Church.— ThiB discourM is founded on Ezra iii, 10, 11. It 
dwells on the importance of ^ Church exteneion in great and 
n^iidly populating dtiee.** It preaents in plaid, but forcible 
language, the neceasity of making adequate provision Ibr the 
religious instruction and training of the various classes which 
compose a city population. It speaks thus of the Indigent : 

"** The diepeneation qf the Ooepel ie eepedaUy to the poor: 
If we will not place in our own hands or the hands of others, 
the means of preaching the Gospel to the poor, with all its ap- 
pliances of spiritual and temporal bleesing, making its spirit 
and voice to sound out into all that world of sufiering and want, 
in every suburb and every alley ; and in the fulfillment of its 
divine mission, going out into ' the streets and lanesof the city,' 
and 'compelling them to come in,' and take a 'good place' 
with us in our places of Christian womhlp— if, in a word, we 
will not lay aside utterly, all limited and narrow views of the 
duty of Church extension, and In obedience to the calls of Prov- 
idence, 'give of our ability unto the treasurers and masons and 
carpenters' of such good works— shall we not, with our eyes 
open, incur the guilt of shutting up the kingdom of heaven 
against the poor— and perhaps not even be suffered to go in our- 
selves! • * • * * 

*'I repeat It, brethren, the subject of Church extension has 
solemn claims of duty which cannot be set aside, till we have 
done, and till we do, year by year, all that lleth in us, to pro- 
vide places of Christian worship, and the living and laboring 
ministry, for 'all sorts and conditions of men,' In every ward 
and suburb of our city. We cannot, without guilt, put aside 
these claims of Christ's poor, and leave them, under all the ne- 
cessities of their condition, uncared for. We cannot leave their 
children to grow up exposed to all the positively vicious and 
demoralising influences by which they are surrounded, and the 
Proteus forms of error to which they are exposed on every side, 
without neglecting the moat obvious and solemn claims of duty 
to God and our neighbor. • • * « 

"This duty of Church extension for the poor of every great 
city, viewed with candor, and a disposition to know and do our 
duty, cannot fail to appear as plain as it Is solemn and binding 
upon all calling themselves Christians, and living under the 
responsibilities of Christian citizenship in the midst of such a 
population. * • « * 

** We deal with the facts before you, of a spiritually destitute 
. population, swelling In the new wards and suburbs, in a most 
rapid ratio of yearly increase. We do but urge the old and 
time-honored obligation of preaching the Gospel to every crea- 
ture—a theory of Church extension or of missions, certainly as 
applicable to the destitute portions of a great city, as to the re- 
motest and most isolated &mily or tribe of he»thenlsm>-a plain 
home theory, having indeed, little of the romance of distance 
to lend it enchantment or attraction ; but nevertheleas, much 
of the instant and pressing claim of home duty, of neighbor- 
hood charity. The time has come, not for speculating coldly 
upon It, but entering earnestly and vigorously upon the doing 
2 



of It. The claims of common citizenship back and enforce the 
claims of Christian obligation in this matter." 

Thx Vallbt of thb Muaissippi Illustratbd.— This Is 
a new work, Issued monthly from the Sl Louis press. It Is pic- 
torial, or contains lithographic views of various prominent ob- 
jects which it describes— such as cities, towns, and public 
buildings, with ancient works, and striking scenery. It expsr 
tiates over a vast field ; and surely with editorial industry and 
talent, must be made a most interesting work. 

PaocxBDiNos qf the Phyeiological J^emperaneo Society qf 
the Medical Inetituie qf Louieville.— This Is a pamphlet of 16 
pages, and states the origin and progress of a temperance asso- 
clalion of the above name. A phyeioiogieal temperance socie- 
ty, composed of medical profess(»s, praaitloneia and students, 
is likely to be extensively useful, not only by the conservative 
vixtue of the pledge upon Its members, but by Its influence 
abroad. The temperance reform owes much to a portion of the 
medical faculty. In this city, the friends of the cause will hold 
In grateful remmnbrance the services of Dr. Muzzy, and other 
professors of the Ohio Medical College. We rejoice that Louis- 
ville will be blessed with similar Influences through its medical 
proliBssors. The following Is the form of a diploma, or c«rtifi- 
cate of memberriilp of the Physiological Temperance Society 
of Louisville : 

"CxRTiFiOAn OF Mbxbbrsbip. Physiological Temper- 
once Society qf the Medical BtstituU qf Louisville. Organ- 
ized December23df 1841.— -Be It known by all to whom these 

presents may come, greeting : That , of the state of 

, on the ^-^ day of , 18— ^ was elected a member 



of the Physiological Temperance Society of the Medical Insti- 
tute of Louisville, established to Investigate the causes, conse- 
quences, and remedies of intemperance In the use of alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotic stimulants ; and that every member 
Is bound to refrain from intoxicating beverages fw five yean 
after subscribing this Constitution. 

"In testimony whereof, the seal of aaid society Is hereunto 
annexed, In the city of Louisville, and sute of Kentucky, this 

of ,1&-. 

— — 1 President, 

— • } Recording Secretary,** 
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Elieabbth Fbmalb Acadbmt, Waehington^ Mississippi: 
under thepdtronage qf the Mississippi Annual Cof^erence.^- 
This institution is under the supervisal of Mn. Sybile R. 
Campbell, as principal Governeas; whose qualifications are 
spoken of In terms of the highest commendation. The Bot. 
L. Campbell holds the offices of Treasurer and Steward. 

The Academic year is divided Into two sessions of five months 
each. The first commencing on the first Monday In October, 
and cloeing on the first Friday In March. The second com- 
mences on the Monday next succeeding the first Friday In 
March, and terminates the first Friday in AugusL 

From the first Friday In August to the firA Monday In Octo- 
ber is vacation. There will always be a few days of recess at 
Christmas. 

A Tisiiing Committee, composed of three highly respectable 
matrons, has been appointed, whose privilege it Is to visit the 
school as often as they may deem advisable ; and Inspect the 
sleeping rooms, dress, and general deportment of the pupils; 
and report to the principal Governeas and Board of Trustees 
any impropriety or negligence which may come to their notice. 

To Corbbspondbnts.— The poetry from M. B. H., and the 
articles on the "Resurrection of Christ," and "Fairford and 
Its Church," will appear in June. The article on Novel Read- 
ing has merit, but is too long, and the theme has been treated 
at length already. We will consider further. The long poem 
on the deceased missionaries contains many good passages, and 
It may appear hereafter. Some other articlea are under exua- 
Ination, and may yet be adopted. We hope to hear from E. T. 
and J. S. T. soon. B. H. H. has almost forgotten us. 
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WINTER SCENE ON THE CATTBRSKILLS. 

(BBS XNQRAVINO.) 

The most striking shades in this engraving are those 
formed by the half risen moon on the ice and clouds. 
The moonlight is scantily visible on the trunks of some 
of the trees, but as its reflection from these objects is 
in an opposite direction, it is scarcely noticeable, the 
dark shades of the forest being towards us. The formi- 
dable attack which the picture represents as about to be 
made on that old savage of the forest, a stray bear, by 
the sportsmen on the right, will do for the entertain- 
ment of children, and adds variety to the piece. 

This engraving is faithful to nature; and the reader 
must not forget that tbe merit of the picture lies in this 
fidelity. Here almost every tree may be distinguished ; 
and referred to its proper genus, or species. 

Some may stumble at the selection of a winter scene, 
in mid-summor. But the artist insists that it is correct 
to entertain the eye with frigid pictures in the midst 
of oppressive and enervating heat. In the same spirit 
we deck our apartments in winter with shrubbery care- 
fully preserved from the frost, that we may retain some 
of the tokens of vegetable life under the reign of death. 
In a word, as we value the portraits of our friends most 
after they are dead and the living forms ore passed 
away, so the pictures of seasons passed by are moie 
agreeable than sketches of what is now before us. 

To those who never visited the north in winter, this 
engraving will lose much of its interest. It figures to 
the eye the fraction of a region of evergreens, where 
even in the midst of winter the forests retain some 
of their beauty. Mr. Willis says, **The great propor- 
tion of evergreen trees, shrubs, and creepers in the 
American mountains, make the winter scenery less 
dreary than would be at first imagined. But even tlie 
nakedness of the deciduous trees is not long observable. 
The first snow clothes them in a dress so feathery and 
graceful, that, like a change in the costume of beauty, 
it seems lovelier than the one put off; and the constant 
renewal of its freshness and delicacy, goes on with a 
variety and novelty which is scarce dreamed of by 
those who see snow only in cities, or in countries 
where it is rare." 

Though winter has its uses and its charms, yet it is 
generally accounted a dreary season — an apt emblem 
of death. The reader may be young — in the spring 
time of life, or in its vigorous maturity. Let her not 
forget that winter is near, and that though it approaches 
by insensible degrees, yet it will soon be here. It is, 
however, a cheering reflection that the soul hath its 
evergreens. The graces of the Holy Spirit will never 
wither under the blasts of the destroyer. All else 
will fade and perish, but these, like the evergreens 
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of nature, will appear more attractive than ever amidst 
the desolations of death. Let us prepare for this dreary 
season. Let us secure the means of entertainment and 
enjoyment when the vigor and the cheerfulness of youth 
forsake us. We shall be forward to improve life, if we 
can learn to look upon it as it is. And what is it? A 
vapor — a shadow — as a dream when one awaketh — ''as 
a sleep*' which, disturbed, seems from the oblivion of its 
state, to be absolutely nothing. 

Time is on the wing. No power can check its pro- 
gress. Years come and go in swifl succession. Each 
fulfills its errand and flies for ever. But, alas ! each 
carries along with it a faithful report of your aims and 
deeds, and you shall hear the full echo of its tones, in 
eternity. Will you remember the period is near when 
this world will fail youl when this probation with all 
its uses will be changed to a state of eternal recom- 
pense? Your round of earthly pleasures will not be 
everlasting. The tokens of youth, health, and pros- 
perity which now encourage your devotion to the world, 
are like a shadow which declineth. The rose blooms 
on your cheek, and the diamond sparkles in your eye ; 
but you will soon fade as the flower, and wither as the 
parched field. Yes the time is near when your keenest 
appetites will be dull, your acutest sensibilities blunted, 
and your liveliest fancy languid. And then your con- 
science in spite of bribes will execute its office. 

But it is possible to anticipate that hour, not only in 
imagination, but by a sober preparation for its opening 
scenes. Let us dismiss all levity of thought and be- 
havior, and seriously apply ourselves to the acquisition 
of true wisdom. Let us put away folly from our lives, 
and we shall escape its fruits in death. The winter 
of our being will be crowned with scenes fair, bright 
and attractive. It will be a season of sunshine— a 
season of flowers — a season of rich and joyous harvests 
whose fruits shall bo immortal. 

Perhaps by a course of Christian diligence as fol- 
lowers of Christ we are preparing to reap that eternal 
harvest. Well for us if this be the case, and thrice 
happy for us if we fall not from our steadfastness. But 
even to such the following lines of an admired poet 
will not be misapplied. 

*< Up ! Christian, up !— and sleep'si thoa ilill } 
Day light is glorious on the hill ! 
And far advanced the sunny glow 
Laughs in the joyous vale below : 
The morning shadow, long and late, 
Is stretching o'er the dlaPs plate. 

Up ! Christian, up ! thy cares resign ! 
The past, the future, are not thine! 
Show forth to-day thy Savior's praise- 
Redeem the course of evil days ; 
Life's shadow, in its lengthening gloom, 
Points daily nearer to the tomb." 
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WINTER SCENE ON THE CATTERSKILLS. 

(SBB XNOBAVINO.) 

Tbe most striking shades in this engraving are those 
formed by the half risen moon on tho ice and clouds. 
The moonlight is scantily visible on the trunks of some 
of the trees, but as its reflection from these objects is 
in an opposite direction, it is scarcely noticeable, the 
dark shades of the forest being towards us. The formi- 
dable attack which the picture represents as about to be 
made on that old savage of the forest, a stray bear, by 
the sportsmen on the right, will do for the entertain- 
ment of children, and adds variety to the piece. 

This engraving is faithful to nature; and the reader 
must not forget that the merit of the picture lies in this 
fidelity. Here almost every tree may be distinguished ; 
and referred to its proper genus, or species. 

Some may stumble at the selection of a winter scene, 
in mid'summcr. But the artist insists that it is correct 
to entertain the eye with frigid pictures in the midst 
of oppressive and enervating heat. In the same spirit 
we deck our apartments in winter with shrubbery care- 
fully preserved from the frost, that we may retain some 
of the tokens of vegetable life under the reign of death. 
In a word, as we value the portraits of our friends most 
after they are dead and the living forms ore passed 
away, so the pictures of seasons passed by are more 
agreeable than sketches of what is now before us. 

To those who never visited the north in winter, this 
engraving will lose much of its interest. It figures to 
the eye the fraction of a region of evergreens, where 
even in the midst of winter the forests retain some 
of their beauty. Mr. Willis says, ** The great propor- 
tion of evergreen trees, shrubs, and creepers in the 
American mountains, make the winter scenery less 
dreary than would be at first imagined. But even the 
nakedness of the deciduous trees is not long observable. 
The first snow clothes them in a dress so feathery and 
graceful, that, like a change in the costume of beauty, 
it seems lovelier than the one put ofi*; and the constant 
renewal of its fireshness and delicacy, goes on with a 
variety and novelty which is scarce dreamed of by 
those who see snow only in cities, or in countries 
where it is rare." 

Though winter has its uses and its charms, yet it is 
generally accounted a dreary season — an apt emblem 
of death. The reader may be young — ^in tho spring 
time of life, or in its vigorous maturity. Let her not 
forget that winter is near, and that though it approaches 
by insensible degrees, yet it will soon be here. It is, 
however, a cheering reflection that the soul hath its 
evergreens. The graces of the Holy Spirit will never 
wither under the blasts of the destroyer. All else 
will fade and perish, but these, like the evergreens 
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of nature, will appear more attractive than ever amidst 
the desolations of death. Let us prepare for this dreary 
season. Let us secure the means of entertainment and 
enjoyment when the vigor and the cheerfulness of youth 
forsake us. We shall be forward to improve life, if we 
can learn to look upon it as it is. And what is it? A 
vapor — a shadow — as a dream when one awaketh — ''as 
a sleep*' which, disturbed, seems from the oblivion of its 
state, to be absolutely nothing. 

Time is on the wing. No power can check its pro- 
gress. Years come and go in swift succession. Each 
fulfills its errand and flies for ever. But, alas ! each 
carries along with it a faithful report of your aims and 
deeds, and you shall hear the full echo of its tones, in 
eternity. Will you remember the period is near when 
this world will fail youl when this probation with all 
its uses will be changed to a state of eternal recom- 
pense? Your round of earthly pleasures will not be 
everlasting. The tokens of youth, health, and pros- 
perity which now encourage your devotion to the world, 
are like a shadow which declineth. The rose blooms 
on your cheek, and the diamond sparkles in your eye ; 
but you will soon fade as the flower, and wither as the 
parched field. Yes the time is near when your keenest 
appetites will be dull, your acutest sensibilities blunted, 
and your liveliest fancy languid. And then your con- 
science in spite of bribes will execute its office. 

But it is possible to anticipate that hour, not only in 
imagination, but by a sober preparation for its opening 
scenes. Let us dismiss all levity of thought and be- 
havior, and seriously apply ourselves to the acquisition 
of true wisdom. Let us put away folly from our lives, 
and we shall escape its fruits in death. The winter 
of our being will be crowned with scenes fair, bright 
and attractive. It will be a season of sunshine— a 
season of flowers — a season of rich and joyous harvests 
whose fruits shall be immortal. 

Perhaps by a course of Christian diligence as fol- 
lowers of Christ we are preparing to reap that eternal 
harvest. Well for us if this be the case, and thrice 
happy for us if we fall not from our steadfastness. But 
even to such the following lines of an admired poet 
will not be misapplied. 

" Up ! Christian, up !— and sleep'si ihou ilill ) 
Day light is glorious on ihe hill ! 
And far advanced the sunny glow 
Laughs in the joyous vale below : 
The morning shadow, long and late, 
Is stretching o'er the dial's plate. 

Up ! Christian, up 1 thy cares resign ! 
Tbe past, the future, are not thine I 
Show forth to-day thy Savior's praise- 
Redeem the course of evil days ; 
Life's shadow, in its lengthening gloom, 
Points daily nearer to the tomb." 
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Original. 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

BT 8. COMFOBT. 

DsATH 18 appalling to the stoutest heart We in- 
stinctiTely shrink from its withering touch. And this 
emotion has leigned predominant in the heart of man 
in all ages ; and when not overcome by some antago- 
nist passion, principle, or sentiment, or some erroneous 
notion of virtue which inculcated a reckless contempt 
of death — the ofispring doubtless of a gross and cor- 
nipt system of education — ^it has shown itself among 
men in all times and places with but little variation in 
its full strength and influence. In fact, every thing ani- 
mate flies from death as from the face of a malignant 
enemy. To man it is the grand secret ; one which he 
must experience to know. And as prying as is our 
natural curiosity, though thousands have courted death 
from other motives, who has ever sought it from a 
desire to indulge this propensity? And though the 
grave is sure to become our tenement, we studiously 
avoid every path which we imagine leads to it, till at 
last by nature's stem decree we are made its unwilling 
tenants. 

But death is not a being, but a state; a universal 
effect of a universal cause. Why then should we still 
direct our abhorrence against this inevitable effect, /lb 
if there were something repugnant and cruel in death ? 
Why not at once transfer all our invincible aversion 
from the of&pring to its malignant parent, sin? But 
for sin death had never entered the world ; and but for 
sin even now death would prove an infinite blessing 
rather than a destroying curse. The atonement trans- 
forms this dreaded monster into a smiling and benig- 
nant friend. It not only opens a door of hope for the 
sinner, but it points to a fountain where he may wash 
away his deepest stains. It does more. It lifts the 
dark vail by which the grave is mantled, and darts a 
ray of immortal hope to its deep, cold centre. It alone 
triumphantly answers the great question of the patriarch 
of Uz, "If a man die, shall he live again V It says 
he shall: that all the unknown and foi gotten dead, 
from their slumbers of a thousand years, shall wake 
and come back again to life and youth. 

This considerati(^ alone invests Christ's resurrection 
with infinite importance. All we have to hope in time 
or eternity reposes on this basis. It is the grand key- 
stone of the atoning system. For were only this one 
stone wanting in the great moral arch, which sustains 
a world of human intelligences from plunging into the 
gulf of eternal perdition, the system would be imper- 
fect, and the structure fall. This has long since been 
seen and felt by both the fiiends and foes of Chris- 
tianity. To the important fact of Christ's resurrection, 
the apostle appealed in triumph for the divine authen- 
ticity of the doctrine of salvation by faith in the cruci- 
fied Redeemer; and against this main pillar of the 
fortress of revealed truth the virulent, daring infidel has 
leveled his heaviest ordnance. Had the strong hold 
been vulnerable at this point, the claims of the one, 
S 



with the hopes of all believers, would have been swept 
away, while the empty boast and the inglorious tri- 
umph of the other would have been complete. 

But the advantage which would be gained to the 
cause of infidelity, could not the resurrection of Christ 
be established, has not been seen in modem times 
only: it was manifest to the captious and sceptical 
Jews who were principal in procuring our Savior's 
death. Hence as a timely afler-thought it occurred to 
them, subsequent to the cmcifixion and interment 
of Christ, that having foretold his resurrection from the 
dead on the third day, his disciples might come and 
remove his body from the tomb within that time, and 
then say to the people that he had risen again. 
Against such a wicked artifice, of which their estima- 
tion of the virtue and integrity of the apostles allowed 
them to suppose them capable, it was deemed pmdent 
to provide, by sealing the door of the sepulchre with 
the governor's seal, and by setting a guard of sixty 
armed men. And certainly the means were ample to 
accomplish the end they had in view. All this was 
frankly assented to by the govemor, and as promptly 
executed by those who sought the sanction of his 
official authority; little suspecting that their studied 
precaution against the anticipated artifice and falsehood 
of the apostles would prove the means of establishing, 
beyond contradiction, the important fact of Christ's 
resurrection on the testimony of his bitterest enemies; 
while they themselves would be reduced to an ex- 
pedient as absurd, false, and ridiculous as that of which 
they had suspected the apostles! But such was the 
fact. The thought was quite above their groveling 
conceptions, that they were contending with an om- 
nipotent arm, directed by an omniscient eye, which 
upheld an all-pervading system of providence, which 
would so ovenrule the whole as to make even the wrath 
of man to praise him. It is troe, as a matter of mere 
human policy, their military band might intercept any 
collusion on the part of interested and designing apos- 
tles. But what was a guard of sixty men, whole 
cohorts, or legions of veteran troops, in the presence 
of commissioned angels, who could have blasted, with 
the breath of their wings, whole empires of armed 
soldiers! Had these intrepid Roman guards fully 
realized how completely they were under that power 
which could crumble the pillars of earth, of which they 
had a fearful token when they felt the earth quaking 
under their feet, how would they have expostulated 
with the officer of the guard who gave them their 
station at Joseph's tombi They only act in keeping 
with the well known attributes of human nature and 
the surrounding circumstances, when they betray the 
terror and paleness of death. And what was the 
executive seal in his presence who sways a resistless 
sceptre alike over men on earth and over moral beings 
in the unseen spirit-land. 

But though nature witnessed against them, attesting 
the verity of Christ's resurrection, neither the soldiers, 
chief priests, nor Pharisees were subdued and reclaimed 
by such a marked and emphatic rebuke. See their 
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slanderous and collusive attempt to account to the 
public for the absence of our Lord's body from the 
tomb. RecoTering from their trepidation, the van- 
quished guard stole away into the city and related 
what had transpired. Matters had taken a course not 
anticipated by the chief priests, and had assumed a 
posture to them no less awkward than unexpected. 
They could not but foresee that by his disciples and 
friends, Christ's resurrection would be boldly asserted ; 
nor is it improbable the appointment of the guard was 
known in the city, nor could it be denied. And with- 
out sufficient motive for concealment, those frightened 
soldiers would be certain to describe the strange phe- 
nomena they had witnessed. Therefore, to indemnify 
them for repressing the truth, and for asserting the 
grossest fiilsehood ever uttered, even at the expense 
of their honor and safety with the government, a large 
and merited bribe is put into their hands, and the gov- 
ernor is influenced to waive the enforcement of the 
incurred penalty of their confessed delinquency, which 
was death. Thus as ridiculous and false as was the 
statement that " his disciples came by night and stole 
him away while" (as valiant and trust-worthy sentinels) 
"they slept;** as criminal as it was for a sentinel to 
sleep at his post; and as unlikely as it was that a guard 
of sixty men should all fall and remain asleep at once; 
or that if some of the number were awake so as to 
testify what transpired, that they should not resist the 
eleven apostles and call their sleeping comrades to their 
aid — ^the fabrication of this report seemed to be the best 
mode of shuffling off the difficulty, and of accounting 
to the public in a manner at all specious for what had 
come to psss. And here we ask, is it uncharitable to 
regard this as a fiiir specimen of the weight and candor 
of the arguments and objections by which sceptics have 
attempted to invalidate divine revelation 1 What a 
dark picture of poor, fallen, perverted human nature! 
Such it must remain while the only instrumentality 
adequate to restore and exalt it is rejected. But let us 
turn to a scene which presents it in some of its most 
amiable and attractive aspects. 

The two Marys — ^whom we last saw with the 
daughters of Jerusalem weeping while they beheld 
the cross — ^followed their Lord to the tomb and sat 
over against the sepulchre beholding where his body 
was laid. Last at the cross and first at the sepulchre, 
they were not forgetful of their Lord during the Jewish 
Sabbath; but as soon as it closed, in token of their 
tender affection, bought or prepared sweet spicery to 
perfume his body. Thus prompted, on the morning 
of the third day, while it was yet dark, they repair to 
his tomb. Aware that the door of the sepulchre 
consbted of a massive stone, presenting a formidable 
barrier to their feeble strength, but not to the pious 
afiection which burned in their hearts, their thoughts 
outrunning their feet, in the language of artless nature 
they ask, *' Who shall roll us away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre 1" But approaching, to their 
pleasing surprise, they find it already removed, and 
enter in upon the area or floor of the excavated rock. 



by the sides of which niches were hewn to receive the 
bodies there entombed, in one of which the body 
of Jesus had been laid. But they find it not. At this 
moment what must have been the conflict in their 
bosoms between love, sorrow, and disappointment! 
Pious and sacred friendship is defeated. Nor is their 
perturbation allayed but rather increased by the sight 
of two angels who kindly chide them for seeking the 
living among the dead, reminding them of his own 
declaration that he would rise again. While it does 
not comport with the limits or design of this work to 
attempt to harmonize the slightly varying narratives 
of the evangelists, we cannot omit the exquisitely 
touching scene, when the Savior discovered himself to 
Mary Magdalene. She seems to have gone first to tell 
Peter and John, and to have followed them back to the 
sepulchre. They had again left ; but she clung to the 
sacred spot And while she stood there alone weeping, 
stooping down, she looked into the sepulchre ; and to 
two angels who asked her why she wipt and whom she 
sought, she replied, because they had taken away her 
Lord and she knew not where they had laid him. 
Turning herself she saw Jesus standing, but recognized 
him not He made the same inquiry. Supposing him 
to bo one of the sentinels, she said, if he would tell her 
where her Lord was laid she would take him away. 
Jesus accented her nape, << Man/ /" It was the voice 
of Jesus. She could only cxdaim, "My Master!" 
throwing herself at his feet He kindly said, ** Cleave 
not to me. I am not yet ascended to my Father. Go 
and tell my brethren that I ascend to my Father and 
your Father ; to my God and your God." Thus, with 
others who like her were early at the sepulchre, as the 
reward of their love and attachment to their crucified 
Lord, she had the distinguished honor of being the 
first to preach a risen Savior to the disciples as they 
mourned and wept 

Here let us pause a moment, and reflect on the scene 
we have reviewed. On what point shall we fix our 
eyes ? Shall we speak of the amiableness of piety as 
seen in those devoted women, who not only ministered 
to Christ while he was alive, but sympathized with him 
in death, and with unabated affection hung around his 
gravel Great was their fidelity, and great their 
reward. But let us remember that benevolence to his 
children is rewarded as if shown to himself. Though 
we cannot have Mary's sight of the risen Savior, we may 
have Mary's faith, her love, and her joy. If her heart, 
so shall her reward be ours. Or shall we ask, what 
stronger evidence of the fact in question could we 
have than is adduced by the evangelists? What testi- 
mony could have been freer from suspicion than that 
of the soldiers'? Theirs is a testimony extorted frote 
them by events and circumstances over which they 
could have no control, and in which they had no 
design. It supports a fact they would have had other- 
wise. Their interests lay on the other side. It is the 
testimony of the opposite party in the issue. In all, 
how clearly do we see the hand of God. For it is 
only saying what every well-read Biblical student 
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most belieTe, that it was foreBeen how the fact 

of Christ's resurrection would be called in question; 

hence the evidence was provided and preserved to meet 

the objections, and to establish the iad in all future 

ages of the world. 

After his resurrection, the Savior, during forty days, 

had frequent interviews with his disciples on various 

occasions; and, finally, eight days before the feast 

of Pentecost, which was celebrated fifty days after the 

Passover at which he was crucified, leading out his 

disciples as far as Bethany, about two miles east 

from Jerusalem, having lifted up his hands and blessed 

them, he ascended up to heaven out of their sight and 

sat down at the right hand of God, where he ever liveth 

to make intercession for us till he shall come again to 

judge the world. 

Deatb, as he struck that noblest victim, found 
His sting was lost for ever in the wound , 
The grave, that held his corse, her richest prise, 
Yielded him ta|ck,'vicioriou8, to the skies. 
He lives : ye bars of steel ! ye gates of brass I 
Qive way, and let the King of glory pass; 
He lives ; ye golden portals of the spheres * 
Open, the Sun of righteousness appears. 
But, ah ! my spirit faints beneath the blaze. 
That breaks, and brightens o*er the latter days, 
When every tongue his trophies shall proclaim, 
And every knee shall worship at his name ; 
For he shall reign with undivided power, , 
To earth's last bounds, to Nature's final hour. 

Let us glance at some of the consequences which 
must accrue, were not Christ's resurrection indis- 
putably established. Without this, his claims to 
divinity would be essentially invalidated, because only 
as God had he power to lay down his life, and to take 
it again. It was not by the thorns, the nails, the 
soldier's spear he died ; he delivered up his spirit to his 
Father; neither hia death nor his resurrection can be 
attributed to his humanity; he both died and rose 
again by divine power. Hence both these acts prove 
him God as well as man. 

Surrender this, and the atonement would lose its 
virtue and efficacy, because there would be no inter- 
cessor to plead its merit in behalf of the condemned 
sinner. If we can, and if we mat/ view Christ's 
death apart from his mediation as our advocate, the 
sacrifice would be seen as being already offered, but 
Uiere would be no high priest found to enter the holy 
of holies, that is heaven itself, to sprinkle this sacri- 
ficial blood before the mercy seat: none to stand 
before the throne as the sinner's surety, to urge the 
merit of that death and the cleansing virtue of that 
blood by which we are justified. We can as well 
dispense with the atonement as with the mediator. 

Had Christ not risen, the empire of death would 
have remained invincible and unbroken. Of all who 
have, and who riiall submit to his resistless sceptre, 
none would yield in the conflict with the hope of a 
final retrieve, with the assurance of full indemnification. 
But how different is it now. His resurrection is the 
pledge and earnest of our own. Of this well-grounded 
fact, the great apostle of the Gentiles availed himself i 



in his masterly argument in support of the general 

resurrection in his first epistle to the Corinthians. 

How clearly does he show that if the dead rise not, 

then is not Christ risen ; and if Christ be not risen, our 

fiiith is vain, we are yet in our sins. He then arrays 

the irrefragable evidences of his resurrection, being the 

first fruits of them that slept. Hence, them who sleep 

in Christ will God also bring with him. Here then is 

the anchor of our hope. The golden rays of this great 

truth pierce the centre of the grave, illuminating its 

coldest, darkest recess, affording the living, the dying, 

and the dead, divine security of final redemption from 

the cruel bondage of its wide and long maintained 

dominion. And what cordial is so sweet as this 

sublime and heavenly truth. How it consoles the 

agonizing parent's heart, when the tender scion is 

rudely nipt by the untimely frost, oi broken by the 

sickness of a day: or the lonely orphan, feeling in 

the loss of that beloved parent, as if the last and 

strongest barrier between him and the grave were now 

broken down, and as if the waters of Jordan were 

beginning to rise around his feet How it allayed the 

burdened grief gushing from the throbbing hearts of the 

two sisters of Bethany — ^to hear the Savior say, "Thy 

child, thy parent, thy brother, thy husband, shall rise 

again !" If the tears of sorrow must still flow, they 

are sweetened by immortal hope. 

But if this truth is a balm to others, why may it not 

be such to mel Let me apply it to my own heart, 

since I know that I too must die. I have a thousand 

admonitions that I am traveling to the grave. My feet 

may now be standing near its very margin. Though 

shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it, with my 

hopes firmly grounded upon this rock, I can still sing, 

" I would not live away ; no, welcome the tomb. 
Since Jesus has lain tlicre I dread not its gloom ; 
There sweet be my rest till he bid me arise, 
To hall him in triumph descending the skies." 



THE TULIP AND EGLANTINE 

BT Mas. SIGOITRNET. 

Thz Tulip caird to the Eglantine: 
« Good neighbor, I hope you see 

How the throngs that visit the garden come 
To pay their respects to me : 

The florist admires my elegant robe, 
' And praises its rainbow ray. 

Till it seems as if through his raptured eyes 
He was gazing his* soul away.'* 

"It may be so," said the Eglantine; 

" In a humble nook I dwell. 
And what is passing among the great 

I cannot know so well; 
But they speak of me as the flower of Love, 

And that low, whisper'd name, 
Is dearer to me and my infant buds 

Than the loudest breath of fame." 
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Original. 
DEATH OF CHILDREN. 
DsATH, even to ChrisUanfl, is the source of much 
sorrow; and, perhaps, the decease of children, gives 
to parents the keenest pangs that the human heart is 
capable of enduring. The distress of King David, as 
related in the second of Samuel, on account of the 
death of his firstrbom by "Bath-shcba his wife," is, 
probably, as strong an exemplification of the correct- 
ness of this sentiment, as history affords. When the 
child was taken sick, he besought God for its restora- 
tion to health, although he had been assured by the 
prophet, that it should surely die. " And David fasted, 
and went in, and lay all night upon the earth ;" and 
when '* the eldera of his house" attempted to raise him 
from his prostrate position and comfort him, "he would 
not, neither did he eat bread with them." Thus did 
he continue to fast and mourn for seven days, until the 
child died, as had been foretold by Nathan; then he 
arose, anointed himself, changed his apparel, and ate 
bread. And now it was that David made use of that 
most beautifur passage: *<But now he is dead, where- 
fore should I fast? can I bring him back again? I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to me." Here 
was perfect resignation, where before had been unmiti- 
gated anguish. -^ 

Upon this passage Dr. Clarke remarits: "It is one 
of the most solid grounds of consolation to surviving 
friends, that they shall by and by be joined to them in 
a state of conscious existence. This doctrine has a 
very powerful tendency to aUeviaU the miseries of 
human life, and reconcile us to the death of most 
beloved friends. And were we to admit the contrary, 
grief, in many cases, would wear out its subject before 
it wore out itself." To the truth of these sentiments, 
the happy experience of Christians in all ages bear 
conclusive testimony ; for, as Dr. C. further remarks, in 
the comforting language of the word of Ufe, " We well 
know who has taught us noi to aorrow aa those without 
hope for our departed friends." 

We were blessed with three <* olive plants," when 
our merciful Father in his wise, but painful, dispensa- 
tion, saw fit to remove one, the second-bom, from our 
embrace, into the <' palace of angels and God." Then 
it was that the consolations of religion came seasonably 
to our support — ^for it seemed to us that none ever 
suffered as we did. The child died of whooping 
cough. He continued to get worse, for his constitution 
was naturally feeble and had been broken down by 
previous disease, until the day before he died. On 
Thursday evenuig, about 8 o'clock, he was taken with 
a spell of coughing, but his little frame was unable to 
bear the shock so often repeated, and he was thrown 
into convulsions, which affected the brain. It was 
three houre before we could obtain medical assistance- 
hut medicine, nor the aid of kind friends who ran to 
our relief, could avert the blow — and our hearts felt it. 
I knew my much-loved child must die. In about an 
hour after the first convulsion, he revived so as to 
know us when we spoke to him, but his sight had 



failed. He continued sensible until about 12 o'clock, 
during which time he was in most acute pain, and his 
calls, evidently for relief and ease, were heart-rending. 
He lingered until 5 o'clock on Friday evening, when 
his sanctified spirit returned to him who, in mercy, had 
encased it in a casket of clay, and lent it to us for a 
short time to gladden our hearts. Joshua is no more! 
We bow in meek submission to the will of the Lord, 
and own that he can do no wrong. 

In a quiet country burial-gp^und, a few miles from 
the busy city, beneath the o*er-spreading boughs of an 
apple tree, repose his remains; and on a plain marble 
slab, marking the spot, is the following inscription : 

" Entombed here, 
All that was mortal of 

J T C , 

Whose spirit went to heaven, 

October 9, 1840, 

Aged 2 years, 8 months and H days." 

Among the tokens of sympathy received from kind 
friends, difring our season of grief, were the following 
communications. The first is an extract of a letter 
from a minister of the Gospel, learned and eloquent, 
but the subject of bodily affliction, who little thought, 
perhaps, when he was pouring into our stricken hearts 
the "medicine of consolation," that he himself would 
so soon have to mourn the demise of a beloved father — 
a minister of half a century's standing in the Church, 
who fell in the battle field with the panoply of the 
Gospel upon him ; whose labora were most abundant, 
and whose praise is on the lips of thousands who have 
received spiritual benefit from' his ministrations. He 
writes thus: "Suffer me, dear D., to condole with you 
in your recent melancholy bereavement — the loss of 
your interesting little son. No more shall his musical 
prattle salute your ears, nor his exhibitions of future 
promise gladden your heart The fond dreams of his 
parents are dispelled by the monster king. The play- 
things which amused your Uttle one are thrown idly 
by, and their sight will only serve to awaken pensive 
recollections of the innocent and beloved one, 

< Who sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.* 
The ancients use to say, <Whom the gods love, die 
young;' and under similar circumstances of distress 
endeavored to draw from the sentiment thus expressed, 
the medicine of consolation to heal their wounded and 
bleeding hearts. How grateful should we be who have 
a better word of promise to console us in affliction. 
You can, by fiiith, hear our blessed Savior still say, in 
a sense a little different from that originally intended, 
but, thanks be to God, equally true, * Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.' How infinitely superior 
are the rich and sublime hopes of our glorious Chris- 
tianity, to all the groveling and insipid teachings of a 
worldly philosophy. Truly was I delighted with the 
vein of pious resig^nation running through your letter. 
How sweet the sentiment of Scripture, * I had fidnted 
unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living.' " 
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The next, in yens, is from a pious and intelligent 
lady; and if it convey the same balm to the hearts 
of any of your numerous readers, who may be sorrow- 
ing on account of the loss of a dear child, that it did to 
ours, its publication will not be in vain. 

urns ADDKBSSBD TO D. S. C, COMPOSED AT THB FUMSRJLL 
OF AX IHFANT SON, BT MRA. H. L. 

" Sufftr Utile children to come unto met ortd forbid them 
notjfor qf euch i» the kingdom qf heaven." 

'3*W8S a delicate flow*r, it languished and pined, 
No skill could revive it, no tenderness save; 

On the breast of affection it slowly declined. 
Till it found the asylum of peace in the grave. 

Do'st thou mourn that so soon to original dust 
The form so revered, so beloved, must return ? 

By £uth be supported — ^in God be thy trust! 
And in thy affliction, a bkasing discern. 

Perchance 'twas thy idol — around thy fond heart 
This tendril of beauty too closely had twin'd ; 

May this dispensation a lesson impart — 

To wean thee from earth, was the trial design^ ! 

Then mourn not fond parent, thy sorrow forbear, 
Rejoice that his yean of probation were few ! 

That unsullied by vice, and untramel'd by care, 
He has bid to these earthly temptations adieu ? 

Sweet mother, to whom the departed was dear — 
I'hou stricken in heart — ^here is solace for thee ! 

"Forbid not, but suf&r the Iambs to draw near, 
(Of such is my kingdom,) and come unto me." 

Thy Redeemer has spoken these accents of love. 
And thy lost one has sought his embraces on high ; 

His sweet voice commingles with angels above, 
As anthems of gloiy resound through the sky. 

Then weep not that early he pass'd to that bourne; 

But the mandate of Heaven most submissively bear; 
All sorrow is vain ! he can never return ; 

But like David of old, thou canst go to him there. 

D. 



HYMN AT SEA. 

BT Mas. SIOOVRVST. 

God of the ever-rolling deep. 

Our Father and our trust, 
Who bidd*st its mighty billows sweep 

Around the bom of dust. 

Who bidd*st it towering o'er them raise 

Its everlasting walls. 
Yet giVst them slumber calm and sweet. 

As in their native halls, 

O grant us, as the lonely dove 

Unto the ark did flee, 
Mid the hoarse tumult of the waves 

To rest secure in Thee. 
2 



Original. 
ON TEARS. 

Thvrs are few things more beautiful than tean, 
whether they are shed for ourselves or others; they are 
the meek and mlent effusion of sincere feeling. I say 
nothing of tears of anger, though I believe such are 
sometimes shed ; they are but a counterfeit coin. But 
Tiow many noble thoughts and warm emotions, which 
elevate human nature, have found expression in tears. 
All strong emotion is at first voiceless ; and if there 
were no channel by which its exuberance might escape, 
reason itself might sometimes suffer a shock. But as 
the summer rain falls gently on the flower which was 
fast fading in the burning noon, so tears are sent down 
to us from heaven to refresh and animate the withering 
soul. As tears are grateful in their influence, so their 
benefit is common — their fountains open to alL They 
are for every situation in life — ^for the young and for 
the aged; for the wealthy and for the indigent; for the 
virtuous and for the wicked ; for the happy and for the 
sad: to no scene are they foreign; they are natural, 
and therefore, blessed tears, the liveliest joy is made 
holier and better by your influence, and by your power 
is the deepest woe beguiled of half its pain ! 

The sight of the tears of others msy call up in the 
mind, even of those who are careless of their cause, 
many varied thoughts. When we see tears on the 
blooming cheeJL of childhood, we think of the vernal 
shower-drop glittering on the tinted leaf of the rose-bud 
of May, that will soon be chased away by a burst 
of returning sunshine. When we see tears in the 
eyes of the warrior youth, whose soul bums almost too 
intensely with patriotic zeal for the liberty of his 
Fatherland, our sympathetic spirit already beholds the 
grandeur of the battle array, and the fearless soldier 
struck down and dying with the glory of victory in his 
veiy grasp. When we see tears on the countenance 
of the young and gentle bride, as mid the breathings 
of the parental blessing she looks her last on the dear 
familiar faces and scenes of her early innocent years, 
we feel that here, as it were, all the poetry of romance, 
and all the troth of reality, are mysteriously mingling 
together; and that the beautiful being before us stands 
as if between two worlds, like a bird yet lingering on 
the confines of one country, while her plumage is 
spread for her flight into some other. But when we 
see tears on the fiice of withered age — ^tears perhaps 
of holy feeling, while the eye of him who sheds them 
is fixed upon the page of the sacred book, more solemn 
ideas naturally present themselves to the mind : for the 
pains and disappointments of the present earthly scene, 
our wishes and our hopes are insensibly taught to rise 
in silent contemplation to that region where youth is 
unfading, and "where all tears shall be wiped from 
every eye." 

** There we shall see his face. 

And never, never sin ; 
There from the riven of bis grace. 

Drink endless pleasures in." 



Mast. 



BaUimcre, November 20. 
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Origin&l. 
JESUS REVILED. 

BT THS XDITOB. 

"He iaved othen; hinuelf he cannot nve," Mark xt, 31. 

NiTXB was there more of tmth and falsehood ut- 
tered in one sentence than in this. Of truth, because 
in its letter it asserts the necessity of Christ's suffering ; 
of falsehood, because in its spirit it denies his omnipo- 
tence.* Let us consider, firgl^ the truth, andacom^the 
ftlsehood of the text 

First, then, it is wholly true that' " Christ saved oth- 
ers." He saved them from Umporal ealamities. It is 
common for infidelity to charge Christianity with apa- 
thetic indifference to the sufferings of this life. It 
questions the purity of that benevolence which busies 
itself in anxieties for the soul, but overlooks the pains 
of the body. It denies the sobriety of that faith which 
impels us to seek the treasures of another world, while 
we seem indifferent to the comforts of this. 

The genius of infidelity addresses Christ's disciple 
thus: "You talk of two worlds, the present and the 
future. When you speak of this, your terms are intel- 
ligible; for this world is visible. By a thousand influ- 
ences it impresses on the soul sensations of pain and 
pleasure. But what you tay of a future is altogether 
mystery. That world is invisible. It has no beauty 
for the eye, no harmony for the ear; no firagrance or 
sweets to charm the waiting senses. If there be such 
a world, man is placed without the sphere of its soul- 
afiecting influences. You plead for a religion which is 
said to be compounded of truth and love; but alas! it 
has no eye to see, no heart to feel, no hand to relieve 
the sorrows which now assail the victims of misfortune. 
Its Quixotic zeal anticipates evils which may never 
come, and guards against ills which probably are vision- 
ary. Such charity is graceless. It shows no creden- 
tials of its virtue and utility. It hinders, rather than 
promotes the bliss of man, by diverting his attention 
from the means of real happiness, to seek fictitious joys 
which he hopes to seize herealler. This religion will 
not answer. Its charities are reprobate. It wants the 
proper evidence of sincerity and worth, viz., connsteney. 
True religion must breathe a love whose deeds shall be 
suited to the exigencies of this present suffering life, 
and not to a iuture, and an uncertain state of being." 

Such are the expostulations of infidelity. And what 
can an accused religion answer to the charge ? She 
can propose a prompt denial ; and among a host of 
witnesses summoned for her defense, she can point, 
first, to Him who gave her being; who nursed her help- 
less infancy ; whose tutelary doctrines and precepts and 
example fashioned her fair form, and molded all her 
manners — to Him whose meek and loving spirit has 
possessed, impelled, controlled, all her legitimate, un- 
wavering disciples. Religion can silence such com- 
plaints by conducting her accuser to the fields of Pales- 
tine, and pointing to those scenes which rise as sacred 
monuments, or spread like shaded canvass, to com- 



memorate the Savior, and his deeds of healing mercy. 
Judea's hills and brooks and groves, her battle heights 
and plains, her fissured rocks, her very dust could it 
become reanimate and vocal, would join to vindicate 
our fiuth, by proclaiming the history of its Patron and 
its Lord. 

That history informs us that Ghiist was never weary 
in his works of saving mercy. ''He went through 
all Galilee," not only to teach in their cities, but <*to 
heal all manner of sickness and disease among the peo- 
ple." His pity for the distressed spread abroad his 
fame, and <'they brought unto him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those 
possessed with devils, and those who were lunatic, and 
such as had the pahy ; and there followed him great 
multitudes." The maimed, the blind, the dumb, the 
halt, the bowed together, waited his healing mandate. 
Nor did they wait in vain. 

He did not stay till friendship sought him out, or 
flattery courted him from his retreats. He preferred 
not the mansion of the magutrate to the cottage of the 
poor, or the hovel of the vile. He did not spurn abject 
misery, and seek the sickly victims of luxury and pride. 
In a word, his charities were not human, but divine, 
and therefore divested of all partiality ; falling upon 
the wretched like rain upon the field, or like sun-light 
upon the bright meridian. All, from the wisest to the 
simplest ; from the courtly ruler to the reprobated pub- 
lican; from refined and queenly delicacy to the seven 
times cursed Mary, were welcome to approach, and 
sound, if possible, the depths of his compassion. Child- 
hood, youth, and hoaiy age, were alike precious to the 
Savior of a world. His word calmed the rage of mad- 
ness — his look rebuked the demon's fury — his touch 
restored unclouded vision to the eye of melancholy 
blindness — his ephphatha waked the ear of deafness to 
listening, joyful life— his mandate roused the dead, and 
despoiled the frighted sepulchre. But these were not 
his fairest trophies. He performed a work of still 
greater glory, however the world may view it. 

He saved others from the curst of ignorance. When 
Christ appeared on earth, the light of useful knowledge 
had fled to other worlds. That which was called phi- 
losophy, served no other purpose but to render darkness 
visible. With sighs and lamentations the best of 
heathen teachers held up their glimmering tapers, trim- 
med them with anxious care, fed them with watchful 
diligence, and invoked the wandering multitudes to 
come to them for guidance through the glooms and 
storms of life. But alas! the light was too feeble to 
attract the multitude, and too obscure to guide them. 
The guides themselves grasped it with an uncertain 
hand, watched its fitful gloamings with alternate hopes 
and fears, and paused at last, to doubt, despair, and die. 
At the advent, darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people. The world was not insensible to 
the wide, withering curse. It felt the blasting scourge, 
and was groaning for deliverance. It even showed the 
signs of a near regeneration, in the piteous throes and 
wailings of some approaching birth. Then the heav- 
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ens reveftled the tokens of a glad deliTerance. The 
Savior was announced. He came as a light to bear 
witness to the truth, and *' enlighten every man that 
Cometh into the world." His doctrine was from heav- 
en, and he impressed it with convincing energy on the 
conscience. He lifted up the vails which conceal the 
worlds invisible, and displayed to human vision scenes 
of death and retribution. Man was no longer left to 
the guidance of an obscure or erring light The Sun 
of righteousness arose, and mortals were permitted to 
bask and triumph amid enchanting scenes, which rose 
like paradise beneath the first bright sun of Eden. Go 
up to patriarchal ages, then turn down the stream of 
history, and see how the light of saving knowledge 
grows dim and dark in all your course, till you reach 
the times of Jesus. Then pause and wonder at the 
gloom. Do you say it was an era of scientific splen- 
dor? Alas, the splendor shone from hell! It was an 
intense reflection from the fires which light perdition. 
It was the science of falsehood, not of truth — of that 
which pains, not comforts — of that which kills, not re- 
vives — of that which brutalizes and damns tlie soul, 
not purifies and adorns it for the supper of the Lamb. 
The Son of God alone could supplant this baleful sci- 
ence, extinguish these false lights, and difiuse that 
saving knowledge which has half transformed the world, 
and is leavening its moral mass into holiness and bliss. 

But Christ saved others firom nn» He saved them 
from its guili. He redeemed the race from the curse 
pronounced on Adam. He procured for helpless infan- 
cy, in every age and clime, judicial innocence. As his 
justified subjects, defiled but not condemned, polluted 
but not malicious, he received children to his arms, 
pronounced them blessed, and confirmed their sacred 
title to an inheritance in heaven. He also saved from 
guilt acquired by actual transgression. Millions in 
heaven and on earth, like the thief upon the cross, have 
enjoyed by faith this sweet deliverance. With a voice 
of benediction, Christ has announced their sins forgiven. 

He saved from its power. Sin defiles the heart, and 
renders it a fountain of corrupt and painful passions. 
What base desires and purposes proceed from within 
this fountain. No creature power can cleanse it. Its 
stains are like the leprosy till Christ commands, " Be 
clean." He cures the vile disorder. He is anointed to 
heal the broken-hearted, and release the dying captive 
from sin's most cruel bondage. 

He saves firom the punishment of sin. Where its 
guilt is remitted, and ite pollutions are cleansed away, 
nothing hinders the free and full effect of mercy, which 
may then work as pleases her, for justice will not hin- 
- der. Hence her power is redeeming, and transfers the 
immortal spirit to the paradise above. Thus, as the 
text declares, Jesus Christ saved others. 

But while he ministered thus to others, what befell 
himself. While he healed others, did he not heal him- 
self? While he ruled the winds and calmed the seas 
and roused the dead, did he not defy his enemies ? In 
conscious self-security, did he not scorn their wrath? 
No. In a sense most moving to the heart of humble 
2 



piety, "himself he could not save." He must not 
evade the terrors of the cross. He could not for three 
reasons. Covenant, prophecy, and charily forbade it. 

Covenant He had conferred with the persons of 
the Godhead. With them his death was stipulated. 
He had pledged himself to justice that he would vin- 
dicate her rights— -woukl meet her utmost claims. For 
four thousand years he had received upon credit the 
<< travail of his soul ;" and now, when the travail of his 
soul was upon him, he must not turn away from the 
passion and the agony. He must fulfill his covenant, 
and bleed upon the cross. ' His word had gone forth, 
and now, to prove it, he << ought to have suffered these 
things." 

He could not save himself because prophecy forbade 
it The covenant to redeem had been published to the 
world. The private stipulation between the persons of 
the Deity had become a public pledge, of which heaven, 
earth, and hell were witnesses. The world, corrupt and 
accursed as it was, could now claim this deep humilia- 
tion of ite Savior. The pledge was in the hands of his 
very crucifiers: for they held the types and promises 
which constituted a record obligation upon Jesus to 
*<pour out his soul unto death." This obligation, self- 
assumed, bound the Savior to the cross. 

He could not save himself because charity forbade 
it Charity to the universe— « love of holiness and 
righteousness, prompted him to do what would main- 
tain the dominion of their most sacred principles. This 
required their vindication by the punishment of man ; 
and Christ became man that he might suffer punish- 
ment Charity towards mortals held him to bis pur- 
pose. Love to the law and love to ite transgressor 
moved him to form the redeeming covenant, bore him 
to this world, and warmed his heart in death. It was 
such a love that neither scornful words nor cruel 
weapons could restrain, but rather fed it The more 
corrupt and demon-like the world he came to save, the 
more his bowels yearned to effect ite renovation. The 
depth of ite debasement was the fuel of his pity. Its 
very crimes fanned to flames his zeal for ite salvation, 
so that he could not save himself and come down from 
the cross. 

In the second place, let us consider the falsehood of 
the text. In ite spirit, it derides the claims of Jesus to 
the Messiahship. How blind were these foul scoflers. 
What tokens could they covet of Christ's divine mis- 
sion—of his proper Godhead, which his deeds did not 
afford them? Well might some of them exclaim, 
"When Christ appears, shall he do greater miracles 
than these which this man doeth?" Yet with sacri- 
legious blasphemy they stand around his cross and 
say, "Let him now descend, that we may believe!" 
Why believe? He had invoked dead Lazarus from 
the grave, while they stood gazing; yet the miracle 
only served to exasperate their hatred, and provoke 
crucifixion. Could they, without the devil's instiga- 
tion, believe that he who, by a word, had healed Judea 
of ite sicknesses, fed thousands on five small loaves, 
calmed the stormy seas, and restored the dead to life, 
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WB8 the helpless Tictim of theu* malice 1 But their 
labored incredulity was a seiYioe to religion. Little did 
they dream that their malicious taunts contained in 
them the virtue of a most convincing testimony to proTe 
what they denied. Behold, boasting infidelity, an ex- 
ample of thy folly, and of God's mysterious wisdom. 
The seers of ancient times had announced the striking 
truth, that Christ should be a Savior, but yet himself 
should suffer. And it is even so. He comforts all 
around him, but is himself a man of sorrows. Healing 
all, himself is wounded. The sword aimed by force 
immortal at a world of graceless sinners, diverted by 
his arm, is bathed in his own blood. He chose this lot 
of grief for the joy that was to follow. Little did the 
crafty scribe and plotting priest suspect it, or they would 
not have declared the prophecy fulfilled, which, because 
it was unlikely, required the attestation of enmity to 
prove it Why did they not perceive that Jesus chose 
to die, otherwise death had no dominion over himi 
Had he not throughout his ministry mocked all the 
rage of death, defied its fatal weapons, and re-seized its 
liembling victim from its frightful, cold embrace 1 Had 
he not entered its dark domains, and borne back to life 
and loveliness the profaned and putrid tenants of its 
most secret chambers? Yes, and they were witnesses. 
Why then do they exclaim, " Himself he cannot save ?" 
The Lord ensnares the wise in the net of their own 
erafttness, and this is an example. The malice of his 
foes is the Savior's testimony — ^theb contradiction his 
credentials — their reproach his honor — their slander 
his bright fame, to live and spread and bless the world 
till it bum and sink for ever. 

Having considered the truth and the fidsehood of the 
text, we urge the application of its doctrine. 

The necessity of Christ's sufferings afiectingly ap- 
peals to the sinner and the saint To Uie sinner, because 
transgression occasions that necessity. Had not man 
siimed, Chrirt had never died. Sin brought the blessed 
Jesus from the skies. Sin enrobed 'him in weak and 
snaring flesh. Sin imposed on him hunger and thirst, 
nakedness and weariness.* Sin drove him to the mount 
for prayer, to the field or the wilderness for dwelling 
and for shelter. He must be tempted, persecuted, de- 
nied and betrayed, because we had siimed. He must 
- endure the garden agony, must be buffeted and spit 
upon, must be crowned with thorns and dragged with 
thieves to shameful crucifixion, because we had siimed. 
And shall we sin still ? Behold him in his glory before 
the world was, and trace him in his passage to the gar- 
den a»d the cross, then say — shall we sin still? 

This subject contains an appeal to Christ's disciple. 
Why could not Jesus save himself? Because he loved 
you, Christian, with an everlasting love. Let this melt 
your heart into humble, contrite thankfulness. Rejoice 
with tears, that in the hour of deepest anguish Jxis love 
for you was stronger than death. Rejoice that he held 
to his gracious purpose of redeeming you. With an- 
thems, let earth and heaven celebrate that hour. Let 
both concert eternal melodies in memory of the cross. 
Let the taunts of crucifixion form the chorus of that 
Vol. n.— 22 



I song. Let it echo and reecho— HmstLF bb cabbot 

SATX. 

He died, and all is well. 'Tis well on earth— 'tis 
well in heaveiL 'Tis well for you, sin-sick soul, bur- 
dened, faint and dying— well for thee, suffering pilgrim, 
who, like Mary, watch beside his sepulchre— well for 
you, backslider, who, like Peter, bewail the denial of 
your Lord — well for you, faithful soul, leaning, like 
John, upon his bosom — ^well for you, aged disdple, who 
hold him, like Simeon, in your trembling arms ! Well 
was it for you, ye spirits of the just made perfect, whose 
robes are washed in his blood — and well for you, ye 
angels that excel in might, desiring to look into these 
holy and blessed mysteries— well for thyself. Father, 
Son, and Spirit, whose covenant and word and love are 
now assured and everlasting, that Jesus could not save 
himself and come down from the cross ! 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, Amen ! 



Original. 
AFFLICTION. 

^ Whom the Lord lovath, he chastenelh.'* 

I KBow my Father loveth much. 

Because he chastens me; 
And every time I feel his rod. 

His goodness more I see. 

Fve felt his chaat'ning hand severe 

From childhood's early hour. 
And wondered, that to suflering keen, 

I still retained the power. 

I never passed one sunny hour. 
Nor smiled, nor laugh'd with glee. 

But felt that sorrow dariL was near. 
To take the joy from me. 

"Thy will be done," with tean I've said. 
And found it sweet to say — 
But when my soul was deeply stung. 
Thus only could I pray. 

I know that it was good for me 

To be thus sorely tried ; 
But hard to understand it so. 

When sorrows multiplied. 

I've learned with patience now to wait. 

And cheerfully fulfiU 
The appointed duties of my sphere. 

And trust his gracious wilL 

My spirit has renew'd her strength. 

And fix'd her hopes above- 
How passing sweet my Father's w6rd— 

** I chasten whom I love." S. B. 
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Original. 
A BROKEN HEART. 

How strange and absurd are the ideas of childhood 
upon many unexplained subjects, of which here and 
there they catch a prominent word from the oonversa- 
tion of their elderSi I have erer been averse to the 
plan of infant schools. Nor do I believe there is any 
benefit derived from them, where objects are multiplied 
and crowded upon the baby's attention. But just the 
reverse do I appreciate -a privilege seldom extended to 
children — ^that of conversation and explanation of the 
objects which they have seen. 

Outward objects do pretty sufficiently explain them- 
selves to children, as frr as is yet necessaiy tor them; 
but more especially should they be encouraged to com- 
municate their ideas, and to speak what they have 
heard and evidently noticed. And this teaching, as 
combined with the book, were, of the two, matter of 
more advantage. - Of course this method implies either 
separate teaching, or what were far preferable, if con- 
venient, domestic instruction. 

I once heard Tristam B urges remark, that "the bet^ 
ter part of teaching was that which was never paid 
for" — ^never stipulated for; namely, oral instruction and 
explanations by occasional lecturing. A faithful teacher 
fails not to do this, if time permits. But time does 
not permit, in any other than in a limited school 

But to my subject of children's miaconoeptiona of 
things. I remember when a child, for instance, of 
catching in the conversation of two, the phrase, "died 
of a broken heart" I was a child, and you will be- 
lieve quite a young one, when I tell you my misappre- 
hension upon the subject My mother's family was 
numerous, and there was often at the house a young 
woman, a dress-maker. I mention this, because, as she 
was mostly in my mother's apartment, I was often pre- 
sent, and heard her observations. She was lively and 
engaging. Her style of conversation was, to use a 
figure, sAou;y and off-hand. She was a great novel 
reader, and her style of thinking itself was what may 
be called picturesque. Overhearing her talk, I had bo- 
come familiarized to the expression, "died of a broken 
heart ;" and though I had no correct idea of what a 
broken heart truly was, yet it never failed, aided by the 
accompanying pathos of the narrator, to awaken and 
excite a strong sensibility in my feelings. I mused not 
over the subject, but took it in at once, in the very 
manner in which it was given. 

I thought it was something fine, ngnal, heroical; yet 
worthy of all pity. I conceived it was a matter of vo- 
lition, and that the catastrophe was striking and instant ; 
and that as the heart (my idea of the heart itself was 
mixed and confused) broke, it snapped and went off 
something like a percussion gun ; that every body heard 
it, and that sorrow filled every bosom. There was 
something satisfying and sweet in this sympathy. How 
at fault was my trusting ignoianoe : and altogether I 
had a morbid desire of a like fate — a sort of envy of 
those who had been wretched enough to excite so much 
commisseration and notoriety ; and I am afraid that this 
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latter epithet beat explains the strong inclination I had, 
in the absence of every other consideration, of this, my 
ignorantly wicked wish to die of a broken heart 

And yet there were mnch better poesibilitiea within 
my scope of tmderstanding and measure of moral fed* 
ing. But these were unknown to myself, as my puerile 
thought was unknown to all others. Nobody, perhaps, 
was to blame in the case; if, indeed, there can be a case 
where there is much faultiness and error and no ac- 
countability ! My dear mother was patient, and most 
indulgent of my chattings and surmisings. Bat there 
was no system of questioning and explaining, and set- 
ting to rights these most egregious misapprehenaions 
and misappreciations of things as they should be. 

But as I would say, this fine idea took large po sses 
aion of me, and threw all quiet things into shade and 
obscurity. This excitement, by the way, was preco- 
cious, out of course, and mischievous. I think, had 
the more quiet but fiu* nobler idea of fortitude and of a 
self-sustaining magnanimity as resting in God and fu- 
turity, been then presented to me, even as it was, I 
could not have understood them — T had meddled with 
something beyond myself, and as I could take but par- 
tial views of it, I was incapable of arriving at a fiur 
estimate. There must have been an undue tendency- 
how should it be watched*— already established in me, 
to prefer things of striking and ooaspicuous effect, to 
the more quiet tenor of common lift. And yet, how 
might this deep boe<mi have been tamed within upon 
itself! Alas! it took the world, and time, and the 
disasterB and misfoitunes of life, to disabuse me, and 
to show me humanity as it m/ and with some castings 
beyond, faint glimmerings of what it might be ! 

But of the broken heart I believed it not then to 
be of disappointed hopes; of aspirations misapplied; 
of friendships and afiections sundered and bereaved ; of 
the decency of independence, and of an humble com- 
petency wrested away by outward happenings, and by 
the unfairness of others; or of the bafiled attempts of 
industiy to retrieve the unkindness of fortune; of eSEoni 
yielding to disconragenent^ of dejection and despmi- 
dency, and in all the forms of things, the "hope defer- 
red which maketh the heart sick!" And of this sidL- 
ness — bereaved hope— like the lamp with no more oil 
to feed it, it ahall die. This truly is to die of a broken 
heart There is no surrender about it The ^irit 
faints not, but is overpowered. Nature, up to a certain 
point, succumbs to burdens which she cannot bear. 

How lovely is the philosi^hy of Goldsmith's expres- 
sion, that "when mortality is oppressed by sujbrings 
too strong for her to bear, nature kindly steps in and 
shields her with insensibility." And such is the eoi^ 
de grace of a broken heart 

Now there is much faultiness in our whole plan- 
nevertheless, so the lines have fallen. And will many 
a mother accept this little honiilecti»— will she diss ect 
it article by article— will she trace the sinuesities and 
detect the germ of eitor, that so she may set her own 
child aright before she shall have ahecmled fer into 
wrongi Will ahe keep her away from the hearing of 
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the mgnal talker of striking things 1 And instead, will 
she nourish in her heart the gentle regards of what is 
sweet, and quiet, and good, and most ▼alnable. So 
ahaU that experience which has been bitter to the one, 
be, by the grace of God, rendered subservient and salu- 
tary to the many — and prove a seedling of sweet savor, 
even where hearts and hopes shall perish not, but live 
and find their proper aliment in obeying and loving their 
Creator. Mshtoria. 



The next day the Indians began to collect at the 
school-house at an early hour. Fish was one of the 
first who attended ; and as soon as L. Rogers arrived. 
Fish sent him to me with the following message : ** My 
brother, I know what I promised to do to-day, but I am 
afraid I cannot do it; for after I went home buit night, 
I was all the time thinking about those important words 
you explained to us out of God's Book, and it so ten* 
dered and broke my heart to pieces, that I know I can- 
not speak to-day, for I cannot keep from shedding tears 
all the time. If you think it will be best for me to 
speak, I vrill try to say a few words ; but I know that I 
cannot speak more than two or three minutes. But I 
understand that a considerable number have made up 
their minds to join, and I think the best way will be 
to give them the opportunity to do so, for the first thing 
before we commence worship." 

I concluded to take the old man's advice ; and when 
the appointed hour had arrived, I went into the school- 
house where we worshiped, and told them I had been 
informed that some of them had made up their mind^ 
to try to become Christians; and that now we wanted 
to know how many were determined to leave their old 
ways, and follow the words which Jesus Christ had 
given us: that we wished all who had come to this 
conclusion would come forward while we were singing. 
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The following notice of incidents which occurred among the 
Shawnee IndianB, is extracted from a hiaioiy of that miasion, 
now in preparation for the press, by Rev. Thomas Johnson, who 
for many years has been a sacceasful laborer and actual super- 
intendent of that mission.— Ed. 

Thxsx people were now regular attendants at the 

house of God, and anxiously inquiring to know what 

they ahould do to be saved. Temporal business was 

generally suspended, and we spent nearly all our time 

in going fifom house to house to instruct them in this 

new way. At length a considerable number of them 

resolved, that on the next Sabbath they would go and 

unite with the Christian people, with a fixed purpose 

to lead a new life. Neeriy all the week was spent in {| and give us their names. So we commenced singing, 

<* Am I a soldier of the cross," &c. 
All looked as solemn as death. Fish rose first Sup- 
ported by his staff*, he came forward with a deliberate 
step, his head white with the snows of more than sev- 
enty winters, and reached out his trembling hand ; at 
the same moment the big tears began to roll down his 
withered cheeks, which seemed to say that he had given 
Christ his heart Not a word was spoken, but all who 
could, continued singing. Fish returned in the same 
deliberate manner to that part of the house whence he 
came, and took his seat His oldest son then arose 
and followed the example of his father; and after he 
had returned to his seat, a third came forward. By 
thb time every face in the house was bathed in tears ; 
and they continued to come in the same deliberate man- 
ner, one at a time, until nineteen had approached and 
solemnly pledged themselves to be on the Lord's side. 
We then united in prayer to God, and took a text, and 
tried in the best manner we could, to direct these bro- 
ken-hearted sinners to "the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world." But we confess we felt 
more like praising God for what he had already wrought, 
than like preaching; but we made the best improve- 
ment we could of the occasion, and God owned his 
word, and applied it with power to the hearts of those 
who heard. 

After the sermon was over, we told them if any more 
had made up their minds to go with us|, they could then 
come forward, and we would take their names with 
those who had started in the fore-part of the meeting: 
so, while we sung a few verses, five more came and 
united with us. We then commended ' them to Ood 
and the word of his grace, and retired to our respective 
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preparing for this solemn occasion. Those who had 
determined to take this step, were deeply solicitous to 
get as many of their friends as possible to go vrith 
them; while others preferred waiting sometime longer, 
to vritness the result of these new movements before 
they ventured to take so important a step. 

On Saturday in the afternoon, several of the leading 
men of the band met at the mission-house, and I en- 
deavored to explain to them the nature of the atone- 
ment made by the death and sufferings of Jesus Christ 
We translated some of the plainest passages of Scripture 
to them on this subject All appeared to be deeply in- 
terested, especially Fish, who sat in solemn nlence 
during these exercises. Before we parted, we conversed 
with regard to the best course to be pursued on the ap- 
proaching Sabbath ; for we all knew that it would be 
an important crisis with us. It vras agreed that it 
would be best for me to preach, and explain as fully as 
possible the plan of salvation. L. Rogers was to inter- 
pret; and then Fish, as he was the oldest man in the 
band and their chief, should speak and give his views 
of the Christian religion, and so explain it that all their 
young people could understand it; and this being done, 
it was also agreed we would then propose that all who 
wished to be Christians, and follow Jesus Christ and 
listen to his words, should come forward and give us 
their hands, and we would write their names in a book. 
Fish promised to comply with his engagement by speak- 
ing, and also to lead the way, and set a good example 
to his people by going forward first, and thus show 
that his purpose was fixed to try to become a Chria- 
tian. The arrangement having been made and under- 
■Cood by all, we parted. 
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places of abode. During the whole of this interesting 
meeting, there were no violent moTings, nor breakings 
forth of passion amidst the excitement of the occasion. 
Bat by their deliberate movements, they gave abnndant 
evidence that they were acting from a -conviction that 
the course they were taking was for their best interest 
in time and in eternity. Whil9 on the other hand, by 
their solemn countenances and penitential tears, they 
showed most clearly that the great deep of their hearts 
was broken up, and that they were earnestly groaning 
for redemption in the blood of the Lamb. It appeared 
as though poor old Fish would not only sink down to 
the floor, but if possible, get under it. To use his own 
language, his <* heart was tendered and broken to pieces." 
I have no doubt but many of them, even on this day, 
by the aid of the Holy Spirit, were enabled to believe 
on Jesus Christ to the joy and comfort of their souls. 
Though their information on the subject of this great 
change was so limited that they could not tell whence 
it came, yet they were fully aware that a heavenly 
breeze had passed through their hearts, and could say, 
"One thing I know, whereas I was blind, now I see;" 
or to express it in their own simple language, as they 
frequenUy did when alluding to this meeting, ** When 
I went to meeting that day, and gave my hand to go 
with the Christian people, I felt veiy poor and weak in 
my heart; but when I heard about Jesus, and gave my 
heart up to him, ever since that time I have felt bettor." 
This was the experience of a majority of those who 
joined with us on that day. 

Soon after this we explained to them the nature of 
Christian baptism. We told them that it was necessa- 
ry for all who wished to follow Jesus Christ, to ac- 
knowledge him in this public manner by a solemn con- 
secration of themselves to him in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. They 
accordingly came forward, asked for, and obtained bap- 
tism. We also told them that it was customary with 
us to have what we called a class meeting. So we ap- 
pointed class meeting, to be held at Fish's house, every 
Thursday in the afternoon. When we met, we told 
them that in these meetings all spoke, men and women, 
and told how they all felt in their hearts. 

For a short time they all sat in silent self-examina- 
tion, and then Fish, the old chief, arose and spoke in 
substance as follows: **My brothers, a few days ago, 
when I was baptized, my heart felt veiy bad, and as I 
returned from meeting I thought I would pray ; so I 
left the road and went into the woods, and kneeled 
down by the side of a big log, and prayed. I soon felt 
that my burden was taken away, and my heart made 
g^ad ; and I have felt the same way ever since." He 
then resumed his seat. A woman, who is generally 
veiy difiident and timid, arose next, and stood for some- 
time, wiping away the tears from her cheeks, before she 
could get her feelings suppressed enough to speak. She 
then said, ''My brothers and sisters, I never heard any 
thing about Jesus until lately. When I went to meet- 
ing, and heard how he sufiered and died to save poor 
sinnen, my heart felt very poor and weak, and I thought 
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I would give myself up to him; and ever sinee that 
time I have felt glad in my heart After I went home 
from meeting that day, when I gave my hand to go 
with the Christian people, I went out into my little 
garden and thought I would try to pray; and when I 
got down on my knees, I felt like as if Jesus was there 
with me, and my heart felt glad. Another time I went 
in the woods, and kneeled down under a big tree, and 
began to pray ; and I felt the same way, like Jesus was 
there with me, and my heart felt glad — and I feel the 
same way to-day." 

Many others spoke neariy to the same effect, and we 
gave each of them advice as we thought their respec- 
tive conditions required. In conclusion we sang, and 
L. Rogers prayed in the Shawnee language. We then 
told them that we would have class meeting again the 
next Thursday, at the same time of the day, dismissed 
them, and went home. 

Accordingly we met the next week, and told them 
that we only wished to hear what had taken place with 
them since our last class meeting, and that we did not 
wish them to tell the same things again. They arose 
as before, one by one, and expressed their feelings in a 
very simple, yet appropriate manner. One veiy plain 
and unassuming man arose, and stood for sometime 
before he spoke: he then said, « My brothers and sis- 
ters^ me cannot tell you good how me feeL Me feel 
just this way, like me getting nearer to God all the 
time, and my heart feel glad." Now these people had 
never been in class meetings among Christians before, 
and consequently had no opportunity of learning the 
different ways in which Christians express their feel- 
ings to each other. Their language was prompted by 
the feelings of simple, honest hearts before God ; and 
to us, who had been acquainted with their language 
before they were brought under this gracious influence, 
these things were of the most thrilling interest, and we 
were constrained to acknowledge that the Holy Ghost 
had been poured out upon them as well as upon us. 
For one I was constrained to acknowledge, that if I 
had previously entertained doubts with regard to the 
divinity of the Christian religion, they would all have 
been swept away, by beholding the power of God as 
displayed in the conversion of these poor Indians. 

From this time they continued to walk in the fear 
of the Lord, and the comfort of the Holy Ghost ; and 
their number increased, more or less, nearly every week. 
We now began to call on native men to pray in public, 
and they also soon commenced prayer in their femilies. 
This was a heavy cross to them, but they seldom ever 
refused, and would perform this important duty with 
much fervor and simplicity, and with becoming Chris- 
tian courage. We also generally, after preaching, cal- 
led on one of their leading men to follow by way of 
exhortation, and to explain the subject in as simple a 
manner as possible, for the benefit of the youth and 
others, who could not readily understand a sermon 
preached in the usual way through an interpreter. 
And these native men, placed in this responsible rela- 
tion, soon became greatly interested for the salvation 
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of their kindred according to the flesh. While trying 
to explain the doctrines of the Christian religion, their 
minds appeared to expand, and they were brought to 
feel and nndentand more of its power and inflaence 
themselves. Two subjects appeared very much to 
engross their thoughts. The first was, the wretched 
condition of the Indians while guided by their own de- 
lusive superstitions and traditions without the Gospel. 
The second was, the glad tidings of great joy which 
they had so recently heard— that there was a Savior 
sent to redeem us — and that he was the Savior of the 
poor Indian as well as of the white man. I have often 
heard them say to their people, with tears rolling down 
their cheeks, ''It is true, our fore&then told us a great 
many good things, and some of them were veiy good 
people, much better than Indians are now. But they 
did not know any thing about this way, which we learn 
from God's Book. Here we are told that Jesus, the 
Son of God, died to save us; and now, if we are sorry 
for our sins and break off from them, and believe in 
Jesus, and pny to him, we may all obtain good hearts, 
and be saved in heaven when we die. We did not 
know this until oiv preachers brought these good words 
to us." 

In the fiill of 1833, the Rev. E. T. Peery was ap- 
pointed missionary to the Shawnees, and I was appoint- 
ed to take charge of the Indian Mission district, yet 
continued my residence at the Shawnee mission. 
Brother Peery taught the school, preached to the In- 
dians, and also attended to other pastoral duties. Dur- 
ing this conference year we had streng persecutions 
from the Pagan party. They would call the Christian 
Indians singers and kneelers, and tell many extravagant 
falsehoods about things said to have occurred at the 
meetings; and they did not even stop at this, but killed 
their hogs, supposing they could do this with impunity. 
But the Christians persevered, and continued to increase 
in number, and also in the knowledge and love of God. 
Our society had become too large to meet profitably in 
one class, so we divided them into several classes, and 
appointed native leaden to each class. We would also 
attend ourselves when convenient, and assist them. 
This worked very welt 

We would frequently call the leaden together, and 
converse with them relative to the general interests of 
the society ; and give such advice as we thought would 
enable the leaden to meet their classes in the most pro- 
fitable manner. We would call the name of every 
member in each class, and inquire of their respective 
leaden how they were prospering in the divine life ; and 
whenever a leader thought he could not succeed in 
biing^g back a delinquent, he would ask for assistance, 
and we would appoint a committee to go with him ; and 
they were generally successful, especially when several 
of them went together. 

William Rogers, the youngest brother of Lewis 
Rogers, our faithful interpreter, was one of our leaden. 
At one time, when we met as usual to converse about 
the interests of the society, William Rogen appeared 
to be greatly discouraged. He had some complaint 



against nearly every member of his class! but espe* 
cially because they would not attend class meetings 
promptly. He asked for advice, saying that he did not 
know what to do. While I was meditating upon some 
proper arrangement to bring up his class, his oldest 
brother, Lewis Rogere, spoke and said, " My brother, I 
am afraid you do not try hard enough with your class. 
I will tell you what I think will be best. I think it will 
be best to appoint two class meetings a week for your 
class, until we get them stirred up, and in the habit of 
attending more regularly. If you will take this plan* 
I wUl go and help you.'' The proposition met the ap- 
probation of all present, and they went to work with 
their two class meetings a week for the delinquents, and 
I heard no more complaints of delinquencies in that 
class afterwards. 

From this we can see something of the perseverance 
of these native men, to save their people from deserting 
the^ld of Christ. How oflen do we find class-leaders, 
and preachen too, among ourselves, who, instead of 
imitating the zeal of these converted Shawnees, and 
appointing two class meetings a week for delinquent 
classes, give them up altogether, when the memben 
become indifferent in attendance, and thus suffer whole 
classes to become scattered. Perhaps a part may retain 
the form of godliness, while many othen turn back en- 
tirely to "the weak and beggarly elements," and their 
last state becomes worse than the fint From obeerv»> 
tion and experience we hesitate not to a^rm, that in 
most cases these sad consequences might be prevented 
by the united exertions of the preachen and ofiidal 
memben of the Church, whom the Holy Ghost has in 
a very important sense appointed to watch over his 
flock, had they the diligence and perseverance of these 
converted Indians. Will not these rise up in judg- 
ment and condemn many a formal and cold-hearted 
professor of religion 1 For they, by their diligent ef- 
forts, show that they consider the salvation of the soul 
a matter of the first and greatest importance; while 
many, who have had much greater privileges, and who 
have long professed to be the followers of Christ, by an 
undue attention to worldly business, lukewarmness in 
their souls, or a sheer neglect of the means of grace, 
suffer their seats at the house of God to be vacated, and 
say to the world that they consider the Christian relig- 
ion a "cunningly devised fable;" or to say the least, a 
subject of minor importance. 

The Indians, who are generally reserved and back- 
ward in expressing themselves to white men on the 
subject of religion, now began to throw off that reserve, 
and talk more fireely to us; as they had by this time 
become convinced that we were their friends. That 
the reader may more readily undentand what I mean, 
I will relate a conversation which took place between 
an Indian man and myself, who was on intimate terms 
of friendship with me. He could talk but little Eng- 
lish, and wished to purchase a yoke of oxen. I took 
him with me into the white settlement, and aided him 
in purchasing a yoke of good, gentle cattle, which suited 
him very well; consequently he considered me his truB 
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frifiody and believed that I would not tell him any thing 
which was not correct. I had frequently spoken to him 
on the subject of religion, and endeavored to persuade 
him to come and hear preaching, but never could suc- 
ceed in getting him to attend. I afterward met him 
one day, at the house of our old brother Fish. I be- 
lieve there were no persons present but this man. Fish's 
ton Paschal, and mysel£ Fortunately Paschal had 
now got to be a pretty good interpreter, especially in 
private conversation, and I thought that on this occa- 
sion he interpreted better than I had ever known him. 
I said to the Indian man above alluded to, «My friend, 
I would be glad to have you with us when we meet to- 
gether to worship God, and see you listen to his words." 
He studied a few minutes, and then said, ** My friend, 
I do not know how to understand what you mean. 
You talk to me about going to meeting and trying to 
be a Christian, like you thought I could be a Christian. 
Do you not know me? Do you not know ^t I ^ve 
been a very wicked mani That I have been a ^eat 
drunkard and a great liar, and have done a great many 
other bad things 1 But I believe that you are my 
firiend, and that you would not tell me any thing which 
is not true." 

I told him that I knew he had been a wicked man, 
and that we had all been sinners; and that if Jesus 
Christ had not come to save us, none of us could be- 
come Christians: but that Jesus had come to save sin- 
ners, and that he by the grace of God had tasted death 
for every man — for the red man as well as for the white 
man, for there was no difieience with God, *<who had 
made of one blood all nations of men," and had given 
his Son a ransom for all ; and that now he commanded 
all men everywhere to repent and believe the Gospel. 
That if we are sorry for our sins, and will forsake them, 
and believe in Jesus Christ, he will pardon our sins, 
however many and great they may have been, and that 
he will send the Holy Spirit to change our hearts and 
make them good, so that we may be able to love and 
serve him and get to heaven when we die ; and this 
was the reason why Christ commanded his apostles to 
go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, that all might know the way to be saved, and 
that this was the reason why we came and preached to 
the Shawnees; for God's Book told us that he was not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should turn 
to him and live. 

The man appeared to be astonished beyond measure 
at this doctrine; and after he had silently thought on 
the subject a few minutes, he said, " My friend, I never 
heard these things before, and I am glad that you told 
me, for I think you would not tell me any thing wrong. 
Now I will go to meeting, and try to be a Christian." 
On the next Sabbath he was at the house of God, and 
one of the most attentive hearers I had ever seen. This 
new doctrine still appeared to strike him with astonish- 
ment On the second Sabbath he became greatly 
■fleeted, joined the Church, and asked to be baptized. 
He was accordingly solemnly dedicated to God by this 
ordinance, and gave good evidence, that as great a nn- 
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I ner as he had been, he had found a way to become a 
Christian and obtain a new heart. 

I have related the case of this man more in detail 
than I would have done, from the fact that I have been 
convinced, firom many opinions which I have heard 
expressed about the Indians, that their true condition, 
while destitute of the light of the Gospel, is butimper* 
fectly understood. For I have heard many persons 
express themselves as though they thought that the In- 
dians, and other heathens, were an innocent class of 
human beings, living according to the best light they 
have, and that many of them will get to heaven, and 
that it is not important to send them the Gospel ; for 
if this light should be introduced among them, and 
they should neglect to improve it, (as many of them 
probably would,) more of them would be lost than 
though they were left in their present condition. 

Now if these views be correct, we who feel such 
great solicitude for the salvation of our own children, 
act very unwisely when we send them to the Sabbath 
school, and take them with us to the house of God, 
that they may learn to remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth, and become acquainted with the 
important lessons taught by Him who said, *' Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven." If the views 
alluded to are correct, it would be better for us to take 
our children, before they have any opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the Gospel, into some heathen 
land, where they could never hear the good tidings of 
great joy, and be sent to hell for neglecting to obey the 
joyful sound ; and where there will be a strong probac 
bility of their getting to heaven by living according to 
the " best lig^t they have," which is but the ftunt taper 
handed down for many ages, and which was first struck 
by the scanty revelation which God was pleased to 
make of his will concerning men, before and for a short 
time after the deluge^ ere the humun &mily became 
scattered. If we add to this, that the Spirit of God 
does reprove, even the heathen world, in some de- 
gree, **o{ sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment," 
we have all the light which reaches the minds of 
heathens, and this light within them becomes darkness 
by the ignorance and superstition which have beclouded 
their minds. 

The true state of the case appears to be this, that 
there is upossUnlity for even heathens to be saved, if 
they do the works of the law which God by his Spirit 
has written on their hearts; that is, if they fear God 
and work righteousness according to the best light they 
have. But there are very few heathens who do this; 
not one with whom I have for so many years become 
acquainted. Heathens, as well as other human beings, 
are born in the possession of corrupt natures — ''the 
carnal mind, which is enmity against God." And 
under the influence of this principle of depravity, they 
are enticed by surrounding temptations, which are nu- 
merous and strong in heathen lands. They are hurried 
into acts of wickedness in early life, and violate their 
own consdenoes and their own acknowledged princi- 
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pies of ri^t and wrong, and conaeqaently stand con« 
damned by the apostle's rule; their conscience bearing 
witness against them, and their own thoughts accusing 
them of wrong before God. This is the condition in 
which I have found all the Indian tribes which I have 
visited. They have departed from theb own principles 
of rectitude, and are ready to acknowledge that they 
have not even kept the good advice handed down to 
them from their forefathers by tradition ; and that they 
have not acted according to what they have felt in their 
own hearts to be right They know they are a wicked 
people,- and believe that the Great Spirit is angry with 
them for their wickedness; and they believe that this is 
one of the chief causes of their present calamities and 
degradation. But they know not what source to apply 
to for help. They seem still to have a fidnt impression 
resting on their minds, that their forefathers were good 
people, and that if they could find the way to live as 
their fbre&thers did, they would still be happy. But 
even here they disagree among themselves in reference 
to what was taught by their forefathers ; and their moral 
energies are so enfeebled by their vicious habits, that 
they are much inclined to give way to general despon- 
dency. And if they entertain any hope of future hap- 
piness, it is merely this — ^that perhaps God may pity 
them at last because they are poor and ignorant They 
cherish no hope of the pardon of past mns, and the 
renovation of their natures. They do not see how this 
can be, and consequently, all is uncertainty and de- 
sponding fear. But when we approach them with the 
glad tidings of great joy, and tell them that there is a 
Sayior bom, even Christ the Lord ; and that through 
him repentance and remission of sins are offered to all 
people, inasmuch as he has, by the grace of God, tasted 
death for every man; and that the Holy Spirit has been 
given to change our hearts, and give us good hearts, 
that we may love him and serve him in newness of life, 
hope springs up. And though they may, like the poor 
Shawnee above alluded to, be struck with astonishment 
at first; yet, if they have confidence in the messenger, 
they will, like him, be led to say, if these things are so, 
we are glad of it: now we will go to meeting, and try 
to be Christians. And like him, when they hear the 
Gospel preached, they will receive it in the love of it, 
and find that there is a way for as great sinners as they 
have been to obtain pardon and get new hearts. 

If this is a correct view of the heathen world without 
the Gkwpel, is it not clear to every reflecting mind that 
many hundreds and thousands of them, who are now 
in the broad road to destruction, and who will be finally 
lost without the Gospel, might, by its encouragements, 
be rescued from their downward course, and brought to 
trust in the Savior of a rained worid, obtain the pardon 
of sin, the spirit of adoption, and become heirs of eter- 
nal glory 1 We could name more than one hundred 
Indians within our own acquaintance among the 
tribes west of the Missouri, who, like the one alluded 
to, were great sinners; for many of them were the most 
beastly drunkards I ever saw — and but for the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel among them, we have every reason 



to believe they would have been finally lost But by 
the encouragements of the Gospel they have been led 
to repentance, and to seek and obtain pardon through 
the merits of Christ; and are now living witnesses that 
Christ has power on earth to forgive sins, and to change 
our fallen nature. They are bright ornaments in the 
Christian militant Church, and we have no doubt many 
of them will be numbered with those who have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. For one, I cannot throw off the conviction 
which irresistibly forces itself upon my mind, that those 
who have it in their power to give the heathen the Gos- 
pel, either by going in person and preaching to them, 
or by furnishing the means to enable others to go, and 
neglect it, will be held accountable for this neglect in 
the day of judgment O what an account will this be 
for us to settle in that *< great day," when we shall be 
charged with the destruction of immortal souls for 
whom Christ died ! May God help the whole Church 
to arise and gird herself for this work, and never stop 
until the Gospel* of the kingdom is preached to every 
nation under heaven, for a witness unto all people. In 
the providence of God, the Church is blessed with 
means for the accomplishment of this important enter- 
prise. May we be wise stewards of the manifold grace 
of God ! 



From the London Evangelical Magazine. 
LAST ILLNESS OF MRS. HEMANS. 

*'For she was bom beyond the stan to soar, 
And kindling at the source of life adore.'' 

F£w writers of the age, it is obvious, have imparted 
so much pleasure to persons of cultivated minds, poetic 
taste and sensibility, in every district of the land, as 
the late Mrs. Hemans; and in the. productions of £bw 
female authors do we find more beautiful specimens of 
polished language, vigorous imagination, graceful, ten- 
der, and glowing thought The versification of her 
poems, the imagery employed, the range of subject, 
and the viyid and impressive manner in which her prin- 
cipal compositions are penned, combine to render her 
one of the most captivating and influential writers of 
the British empire. How delightful, then, is it for the 
Christian to be able to cherish the hope that, during 
her last illness, she was brought effisctually to the Sa- 
vior ; and that when she expired, she died calmly and 
happily in the Lord. 
" Soaring to the world of light, and fadeless joyi above." 

A few concise notes to exemplify the correctness of 
these observations, may prove interesting and beneficial 
to every enlightened believer in Jesus who peruses these 
pages, and may augmrait the gratification of those who 
often read her exquisite poems, "A Domestic Scene;" 
*<The Graves of a Household;" <<The Better Land;" 
(« The Silent Multitude." 

Shortly after her arrival in Ireland, where Mrs. He- 
mans died, she was extremely unweU. When among 
the mountain scenery of the fine country of Wicklow, 
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during t itorm she was struck by one beautiful effect 
on the hilJa; it was produced by a rainbow diving down 
into a gloomy mountain-pass, which it seemed really 
to flood with its colored glory. ** I could not help think- 
ing/' she remarked, <'that it was like our religion, pier- 
cing and carrying brightness into the depth of sorrow 
and of the tomb." All the rest of the scene around 
tiiat one illuminated spot was wrapt in daikness. 

During her last illness, Mrs. Hemans delighted in 
the study of sacred literature, and particularly in the 
writings of some of our old and choice divines. This 
became her predominant taste, and it is mentioned re- 
specting her, that the dihgent and earnest perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures was a well-spring of daily and in- 
creasing comfort She now contemplated her afflic- 
tions in the right manner, and through the only true 
and reconciling medium, *<and that relief from sorrow 
and suffering for which she had been apt to turn to the 
fictitious world of imagination, was now afforded her 
by calm and constant meditation on what alone can be 
caUed * the things that are.' " 

When the cholera was raging in Dublin, she wrote 
to a dear relative, *' To me there is something extreme- 
ly solemn, something which at once awes and calms 
the spirit^ instead of agitating it, in the presence of this 
viewless danger, between which and ourselves we can- 
not but feel that the only barrier is the mercy of God. 
I never fait so penetrated by the sense of entire depen- 
dence upon Him, and though I adopt some necessary 
precautions on account of Charles, (her son,) my mind 
is in a state of entire serenity." 

While the work of decay was going on surely and 
progressively, vrith regard to the earthly tabernacle, the 
bright flame vrithin continued to bum with a steady 
and holy light, and at times even to flash forth with 
more than wonted brightness. On one occasion she 
finely expressed, when there was a fiivorabie change in 
her condition, '< Better fiir than these indications of 
recovery is the sweet religious peace which I feel grad- 
ually overshadowing me, with its dove-pinions, exclud- 
ing all that would exclude thoughts of God." 

ThJB gifted lady wrote, with peculiar beauty, on an- 
other occasion, **I wish I could convey to you the deep 
feelings of repose and thankfulness with which I lay, 
on Friday evening, gazing from my sofa upon a sunsetp 
sky of the richest sufiusions, silvery green and amber 
kindling into the most glorious tints of the burning 
rose. I felt his holy beauty sinking through my inmost 
being with an influence drawing me nearer and nearer 
to God." 

Her confidential attendant, a most interesting young 
female, devotedly attached to her mistress, expressed 
herself respecting her in the following delightfiil and 
impressive manner: '*It may well be said this was not 
her rest She ever seemed to me as a wanderer fi'om 
her heavenly Father's mansion, who knew too much 
of that home to seek a resting-place here. She often 
said to me, 'I feel like a tired child, wearied and long- 
ing to mingle with the pure in heart' At other times 
she would say, 'I feel as if I were sitting with Mary 
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at the £Mt of my Redeemer, hearing the music of his 
voice, and learning of him to be meek and lowly ;* and 
then she would say, <0, Aima, do you not love your 
kind Savior! The plan of redemption was, indeed, a 
glorious one ; humility was, indeed, the crowning work. 
I am like a quiet babe at hii feet, and yet my spirit la 
full of his strength. When any body speaks of his 
love to me, I feel as if they were too slow; my spirit 
can mount alone with Him into those blissful realms 
with far more rapidity.' " 

The sufferings of Mrs. Hemani^ prior to death, were 
most severe and agonizing; but all were borne in the 
most uncomplaining manner. Never was her mind 
overshadowed by gloom; never would she allow those 
around her to speak of her condition as one deserving 
of commiseration. 

Her sister finally remarks, <*The dtA and silent 
chamber seemed illumined by light from above, and 
cheered with songs of angels, and she would say, that, 
in her intervals from pain, no poetry could express, nor 
imagination conceive, the visions of blessedness thai 
flitted across her fancy, and made her waking hours 
more delightful than those even that were given to tem- 
porary repose." 

At times her spirit would appear to be already half 
etherealized. Her mind would seem to be fraught with 
deep, and holy, and incommunicable thoughts^ and she 
would entreat to be left perfectly alone, in stillness and 
darkness, to commune with her own heart, and reflect 
on the mercies of her Savior. She continually spoke 
of the unutterable comfort which she derived from dwel- 
ling on the contemplation of the atonement, and stated 
that this alone was her rod and stafi* when all earthly 
supporti were fidling. 

In the heaviest affliction, she desired the assurance 
to be given to one of her friends, that the tenderness 
and afiectionateness of the Redeemer's character, which 
they had contemplated together, was a source, not 
merely of reliance, but of positive happiness to her: 
** The sweetnsM of her couch." 

'*l feel," she would say, "as if hovering between 
heaven arul earth ;" and she seemed so raised towards 
the sky, tliat all worldly things were obscured and 
diminished to her view, while the inefiable glories of 
eternity dawned upon it more and more brightly. 

When her spirit was nearly gone, she said to her 
darling Charles, and her faithful sister Anna, that she 
felt at peace within her bosom. Her calmness contin- 
ued unbroken, till, at 9 o'clock on the evening of Satur- 
day, May 16, 1835, her spirit passed away, without pain 
or the endurance of a struggle. The remains of this 
gifted lady were deposited in a vault beneath St Anne's 
Church, in Dublin. A small tablet was placed above 
the spot where she lies, inscribed as follows : 
" Calm on the bosom of thj Ood, 
Fair spirit reH thee now ; 
E'en while with us thy footsteps trod, 

His seal was on thy brow. 
Dust, to its narrow house beneath : 

Soul, to ita place on high : 
Thej that have seen thj look in death, 
No mora may fear to die." 
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Original. . 

INFANT CHARACTER. 

As &r back as I can remember, I was living a petted 
child in the lap of indulgence, in the home of plenty. 
All the answering* of affection were given to my own 
abundant household yearnings. I was caressed by 
mother, grandmother, brothers, and sisters. Bat all 
this was not enough for me. There was a superior 
want in my heart My father I can barely remember. 

We were a numerous family. I was one amongst 
three yet in the nursery ; and we were all cared for 
tUike, Yet we were not alike. Could my strong ten- 
dencies have been noticed and directed, what a well 
and welling of youthful charity had been opened and 
zendersd efficient and habituaL But this incipient 
power was unknown to any other than the bosom in 
which it woiked — rendering me a child hard to be con- 
tented, impatient, irrascible, and sometimes contuma- 
cious to diose I most doated on; and this, followed 
by correction, as it ever was, occasioned me to be no- 
ticed as a rebeUious and bad child. 

Of the propriety of the former epithet there is no 
question; but of the latter, I felt it, in its extent, to be 
unfair and unsuitable. This was in the growth of 
character and in the progress of development Others 
looked at my behavior and my outward actions only ; 
whilst I had a full sense of the workings of my heart 

This nusappredation, as I judged it to be, rendered 
me sullen and unamiable— excepting at such moments 
as my mother, weeping over my utter wretchedness at 
her condemnation, would soothe me into confession and 
contrition for the matter of present unhapplness. And 
though I was habitually regardless, and took very little 
pains to please, yet my disposition was obliging, and I 
could make any sacrifice for those I loved — ^in a spe- 
cific sense. No idea, I think, was ever proposed to 
me of my general diBobedience, excepting, as I have 
said, under the sweeping clause of **a bad child;" and 
as that was said only at moments of exasperated feel- 
ing in those that denounced me, so my logic set it down 
to the account of offense conceived at the particular act 
in question, and not to any general fiiultiness of char- 
acter in myself. 

Now I certainly was, in one sense, a bad child. In 
my acts and deeds, I certainly was not a good one. 
Tet as I understood the words to imply a total deprav- 
ity of disposition, I repelled the charge by that innate 
sense of truth, even in my own case, as yet possessing 
affections both generous and kind, with possibilities of 
magnanimity unaccounted of by any but myself. Yet 
truly such did exiit. May be that at this early date 
there had never occurred an instance in which they did 
act But the suggestions were no less evident and un- 
doubted to my own heart The hindering cause of 
their exhibition was an excessive bashfulness and hiding 
away of self. 

Over and above the extenuation which I have men- 
tioned, was, no doubt, the predominance of that self- 
lov0 which lives and acts before we are aware there is 
such a principle. We know it not by name, and we 
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have as yet no possible clue to the iact as it is. The 
being promptly punished for my misdemeanors, in my' 
estimate of justice, settled the account And I thought 
it ungenerous and unjust to reproach with the epithet 
"bad child," one who, if they would only not thwart 
me, was so full of affection and good will to all others 
as I was. This was not, at five or seven years of age, an 
intellectual logic as you may believe. But it was the 
true ratiocination of natural feeling, unenlightened of 
piety to^God, and unrebuked by a better consciousness 
withi^ myself. 

In the meantime, I was a most unhappy little being. 
It is very generally said that childhood is a happy state. 
But I can truly say that I realized a much better con- 
tentment at a later period — after philosophy and the 
discipline of necessity had regulated my consciousness 
and my outgoings of character. I believe, too, that a 
word of comment, or remonstrance, would have been, 
young as I was, of better efiSsct than, instant punish- 
ment was. Distress of mind, I think, brought^ on a 
nervous and low state of health, which for many years 
rendered me susceptible, in a most uncommon degree, 
to all that befell me, as well as that its results were a 
cause of still increasing evils. 

Apart firom the sufifering, it is a very great misfortune 
for a child to be sickly. The moral evil is, out of all 
proportion, greater than the physicaL A sickly child is 
so petted and humored that little by little it loses its 
sense of what should be, in the indulgence that is ac- 
corded to its weakness; and demands by ^abit, when 
recovered, the same course of selfishness as when sick; 
also, by the pity excited and constant interchange of 
fondnesses with a mother, the character loses tone and 
balance, and becomes unduly softened. A vraste takes 
place — ^the better capabilities are merged in a softness, 
not so much of amiability as o^ sensitive indulgence— 
of feeling in opposition to virtue. 

This was a bad state of things; but where was the 
fault? The fiiult was that I had not half enough of" 
forded i7ie to do^ and to engage my energetic and forth- 
going character. For this omission I do not blame my 
poor mother; for she was habitually an invalid, and be- 
sides had so very numerous a family that she had never 
accounted of this in my character. Indeed, she was 
sometimes excited to praise me for some signal act of 
ability or helpfulness. I well recollect of overhearing 
her say to a friend, "Here is one that will help me as 
soon as she is old enough;*' and this praise, which I 
took in at my ear, seemed to commence at my heart 
and tingled sensibly to my fingers ends. It is true that 
I would have done much to assist my mother, had she 
trained me to it, or insisted on it; as it was I was 
only trained to attend to my own purposes. My elder 
sisters, being already expert in house arrangements, it 
seemed in my case not so necessary. But that was 
the relative and not the particular view of the subject 

I was indeed sometimes made over to the servants 
for some particular instructions; but they finding more 
facility in doing the service themselves than in teach- 
ing a novice, mystified my mother and excused me too 
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etnly ; and u it was managed, I rather received injury 
than benefit from these practices; yet I was by nature 
a nuMt industrious child. 

HoweTer, there was some amelioration of my condi- 
tion at hand — some relief of this tedium vUsb of my 
in£mt state; for I was learning to read. And as soon 
as I had become initiated in this greatest mystery, and 
supreme mistzess of all science — " letters, the best gift 
of Heaven" — they did indeed seem of such exceeding 
worth to my craving appetite of knowing, my necessi* 
ty of engrossment, that when I could read contiquous- 
]y, it seemed to me as if a new world were opening 
upon me ; and a sort of overpowering satisiaction pre- 
sided until the novelty had passed away, and then the 
privilege of reading was no less valued — ^nor is it now. 

I must not, in my deprecating of insufficient lead- 
ings, onut, in common decency, to mention what little 
really was afforded me in the way of religious instruc- 
tion. Ailer I was old enough, I was always and reg- 
ularly called to the knee of my mother or grandmoth- 
er, with the rest of the children, and taught to rehearse 
my nightly prayers in a reverent and impressive man- 
ner. Neither was there any neglect of occasional ad- 
monition of sin and its consequences, and of death — 
especially when some juvenile companion had received 
the awful summons. We, my young sister and my- 
self, were made to attend the funeral, and to observe a 
proper solemnity of behavior; and we were from time 
to time reminded of our departed mate. So that the 
tenor of religion was presented to me in rather a sad- 
dening aspect 

This is not good philosophy ; for a child is revolted 
at whatever contradicts the gushings of its natural glad- 
ness, I think the strengthening and cheering power 
of religion, as mixed with the occurring circumstances 
of life, is what is most needed in the training of youth- 
ful character; also, there should be great carefulness 
observed in the manner. And avoiding of flippancy, 
or familiarity, there should yet be no strangeness, which 
is a sort of abstraction, blended with the service. 

It so happened that the good dame who initiated us 
into the alphabetical mysteries, was of a most severe 
and bilious temperament. She had been unfortunate 
from her early days. Her lover had died ; and no suc- 
ceeding engagement of feelings had cheered her life. 
She was, in the strict sense of the word, a lone wo- 
man. Left an orphan at an early age, without either 
brother or suiter, she was indeed alone. She was desti- 
tute of property, though she had been trained a gentle- 
woman, with the additional misfortune of having be- 
come lame by a diseased limb. Such were the cir- 
cumstances of her condition. And however much I 
then feared and dreaded her, she was just such an one 
as I would now often visit and console by conversation 
and sympathy. The consequence of these depriva- 
tions and bereavements was that she was dejected, 
splenetic, and peevish. But she had one friend, 
had found an asylum in the house of a cousin, and 
was allowed a room in which she received her little 
school, and exerdaed her dominion and her tyranny, 
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for which I have now learned to make some allowance 
on the debit side of the account. 

And here let me mention — ^for I love to commend 
goodness— the great kindness of this excellent lamily, 
who took an obscure female into their house, a cousin, 
and allowed her the privilege of receiving a school into 
their small orderly establishment. They were them- 
selves able to live only by an exact frugality. But be- 
cause they could not a£B)rd to support her outright, they 
did not cast her off, but made a noble efibrt in her favor, 
the humble accommodations afforded being addition- 
al proof of their merit. They were a Scotch fiun- 
ily by the name of Sterling. A sterling worth indeed 
was theirs, which it fortifies the heart to think upon. 

Our teacher's name, which I then did not conceive 
to be a burlesque upon her temper, was Content Sweet. 
Alas, the consolations and assuaging influences of 
sweet content had passed away in their ng^nificanoe, 
and left her but the name! and I will not be the heart- 
less person to point a poor pun against the existing bit- 
terness of her lot. The children called her Ma'am 
Tenty. Her school, as far as it went, was essentially a 
good one. What she engaged to do, she did. The 
teaching was thorough. The discipline was ascertain* 
ed and uniform; and though her methods were not es- 
pecially characterized by gentleness, yet do I believe 
that there was much of patience exhausted, if that ie 
not a contradiction, in the conduct of her little band. 
However, she learned all her little crew of hoyden 
girls and baby boys to tpell and to read/ and many a 
more ambitious academy of the present day should boast 
less correctness in these items than Ma'am Tenty effect- 
ed within her little apartment of twelve by fifteen feet. 

This room — and I can still see it — ^had two win- 
dows. I now believe, by a retrospective glance, that 
the glass was about six by eight inches. It was quite 
sufficient for our keen sight, and even too much fof* our 
truant glances, when the season of roses had rendered 
the little beyond a treat to our infant senses. And I 
recollect, with true respect of her discipline, that when 
we were allowed a few minutes recess morning and 
evening, and to saunter along the little garden walks, 
no vagrant foot ever overstepped its discretion, or 
Ma'am Tenty's law not to invade the border, but a sum- 
mary justice awaited the sin of disobedience at her 
hand. And that is a precise word ; for in those days 
the hand was the allowed executive of school legislation. 

Ma'am Tenty, on account of her lameness, had, as' 
auxiliary, an assortment of long sticks, by which she 
could give a tap of admonishment to some idler in the re- 
mote comers of the room. That room, with all its little 
school paraphernalia, will never be obliterated from my 
mind; for during the long ages, some fifteen or eigh- 
teen months perhaps, which I passed there, being of my 
earliest observing, it seemed to be burnt in on the veiy 
retina of my mind. Yes, there it is— the old-fashioned 
case of drawers, the round-leaved table, with the large 
clasp Bible upon it, the writing desk, in which our 
*< works" were folded and laid, and the hour-glass, that 
accompaniment of Time-— a practical treatise upon pa^ 
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tience— eix times each day were its sanda ezhauated. 
Three honest long hours each morning, and as many in 
the evening, marked the term of oar enlargement and 
our joy. 

Those were the days when there was, as now, no 
remission of about half an hoar in the morning, and a 
similar catting short in the evening, for special purpo- 
ses, or for no purposes at all, allowed. Yes, how many 
honest long three hours have been endured by every re- 
luctant urchin there. Parents and teacher both required 
it And it was a discipline from which a doll child did 
not suffer much; and which, to an active one, was of 
salutaiy restraint Of the latter class was I. Yet it so 

• 

happened that I never demurred at going to school but 
one day in my life, and that was the first day. It was, 
upon the whole, fortunate that my paroxysm of suffer* 
ing then sufficed to control me ever afterwards. 

I was, as I am told, about three and a half yean old, 
and the house being rather too populous, and too lively 
at home, at least for the comfort of adults, a sister and 
a brother, with myself were regularly entered and in- 
ducted to schooL All of us being very young, it was 
not so much for what we might do there, as for what 
we might leave undone at home. 

I recollect that, notwithstanding my grief and my 
reluctance, a tall negro took me on his shoulder, and 
carried me through the street to school. But my re- 
bellion, to the untried horror of the place, was such, 
and so vociferously expressed, that my screeches and 
screaming attracted the attention of a number of gen- 
tlemen that were being dressed at a barber's shop on 
the way ; and they ran simultaneously to the door to 
know "what was the matter." The servant answered, 
*< Nothing, gentlemen, only young missus being broke 
into schooL" At which explanation there was a gen- 
eral and obstreperous bunt of laughter, and my young 
being was subdued to silence, and overborne by the bit- 
terness of disgrace. I felt as if the whole world was 
looking upon me, and considering me alone. I was as 
hush as death; and when the school>room door shut 
me in, I had only the feeling of being screened from 
that laugh of derision. I dreaded to see again my 
scoffers; but when I was carried home at noon, they 
were all dispersed, never to think of me again, whilst 
I have remembered it for ever. Such is the compara- 
tive value of the world's comment upon us, and our 
own overweening self-estimation. 

My mother, in pity to my extreme humiliation, was 
not harah, but told me that it was wrong, and never to 
do so again. And I never did ; and though I suffered 
when any thing called this scene to my mind, yet it 
had the best effect in subduing my behavior to the rule 
of obedience ever after; and whenever the boy appear- 
ed, to take me on his shoulder, I oftered no resistance. 
I felt then, and believe now, that necessity saves us 
from much conflict, and is the ameliorating circum- 
stance of every evil that is inevitable. 

But I mnst tell you something more of Ma'am Ten- 
ty's schooL Nine o'clock was the precise hour; and 
first in order the A B C D-ri«ns were taken in se- 



quence, thoroughly if not patiently; then the spelling 
class; then the reading class--always of the Bible, 
verse and verse, and additionally of the « third part,** 
i. e., of Noah Webster's series of reading books — ^with 
the sup-excellent Fables of ^sop, of which nothing 
was ever more * pertinently penned— not a word too 
much, or a word too little, or a misplaced word ; and 
what logic— what morality^what knowledge of na- 
ture — ^what adroitness of inference— what sapience of 
experience— what wisdom, goodness, truth, are con- 
tained and elucidated in the Fables of JSsop! And 
the child who should have heard read, for half a year 
or a year, the eight or ten of them as contained in 
Webster's Spelling Book, although she was then too 
young to read them herself, shall, when she is grown, 
by memory, know how to appreciate simplicity, beautf, 
cogency, and strength of style; and such is the uncon- 
scious influence upon even the very young of opportu- 
nities of oral excellence. 

Each little class, upon giving place to another, and 
resuming their seats, took their woA — generally plain 
sewing, or may be a sampler. The little boys were 
kept busy by knitting, or sewing carpet ngs. I had, 
with much tribulation, become mistress of hemming, 
over-seaming, and felling, dec ; and complimented and 
bepraised at home, I was forthwith fitted out with a large 
piece of double linen, the threads drawn, to be initiated 
into the mysteries of stitching, that is, stitching proper. 
And many a long line, side by side, attests to enforced 
perseverance. 

Once in awhile, when the joyous sun and the balmy 
air, drew and dissipated my attention irresistibly, I 
would become confused in my work— literally my right 
hand would forget its cunning— I would forget the 
stitch. My fismale reader will know my dilemma. I 
would pass the needle forwards instead of backwards, 
and wonder with all my might what was the matter. 
But there was a vigilant eye, and instant correction set 
me in the right way again, and the error was never re- 
peated of carelessness; and, indeed, the difficulty was 
pretty soon surmounted. 

At the expiration of a time, which, by its tedious- 
nesB, seemed of interminable length, the task was ac- 
complished; and in great triumph my forty or fifty 
rows of stitching were carried home for my mother's 
inspection. And my heart dilated to the commenda- 
tion which indeed I had earned, by toil, and endurance, 
and perwverance, and sacrifice. Although then I knew 
not either of these fine epithets, yet no less did they 
appertain to my achievement And I slept well that 
night I had a sense of enlargement and freedom. It 
seemed to me that the difficulties of sdiool were 8U> 
mounted. 

But no, this was but the beginning of sorrows; for 
no sooner had I swallowed my breakfast the next morn- 
ing, than « little Miss Industry" was presented with a 
similar piece of double linen, and I was told that I must 
now learn to make button-holes. This was the drop 
too much; and though I had the grace not to repel my 
mother's fond compliment of <*Miss Industry," yet I 
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felt how deaily it was earned, and gave way to an in- 
▼oluntary burst of tears and straggling reluctance at 
the bitterness of a thraldom that seemed to set the 
buoyancy of my young spirit at naught I wept 
strongly and despondingly. And my mother (and 
how many such conflicts a mother goes through) took 
back the work and said, *<You need not do it; you 
may go to school and say your lessons, and then fold 
your hands and do nothing." 

But this despicable picture suited not me. The re- 
presentation arrested my sorrow. I dried my tears. I 
put forth my heroic hand, took again the work, and 
paced off to school, with a resigned if not a reconciled 
spirit ; for this little tempest had cleared the moral atmos- 
^ere, and a renovation of spirit and of purpose took 
place. How desirable must be that state of being 
where such things are not! 

Some reader may think that this is too seyere a sort 
of martyrdom of the iiifant spirit. But no; I am con- 
Tinced in my own case that though a suffering at the 
time, yet was it a necessary discipline to a character so 
Tagrant as mine would have been, in its aspirations 
and its greediness of novelty and change; besides that, 
at the age of seven years—then advanced to another 
school — ^I had acquired a neat and orderly needle- 
work, never again to be forgotten, though intermitted 
for many succeeding years of my book education. 
And the enduring discipline of the time, it seems to 
me, was an outshadowing and a preparation of spirit 
for more important performances and heavier burdens 
of my life as it has been. 

Ma'am Tenty also taught us a short Bible catechism, 
which included the decalogue, and every child who 
could read was diligently and constantly taught in the 
Bible and New Testament With the erudite obser- 
vance of saying ''paragraph" whenever we came to 
the character which designated one, I remember 
having a great sense of importance when I was first 
able to call so large a word; and afterwards this 
changed to a sort of wonder why they need be so par- 
ticular about a thing which I supposed had no signifi- 
cance; for I had never been told that it had, and I was 
too young to guess it out myself. I recollect several 
others of my ideas about this time, which have since 
explained themselves; and one was, how grown people 
could be disturbed by noise — say the uproar of children 
at play; but my primest wonder was how a person 
could use a book and not make dog's ears! O, infant 
marvel, how many things a little in advance of this are 
as yet unexplained to tM / 

Many onerous things we performed with Ma'am 
Tenty. But her chief merit lay not so much in what 
she bestowed, or the acquirement of her pupils, as in 
our constant occupation and our obedience. She had 
some little peculiarities of routine. For instance, eve- 
ry Saturday morning — for our recess was of only half 
that day — she arranged her whole school, large and 
small, around the room, and those who could not read, 
could at least make as much noise as others, and all 
sung out together a piece in the end of our reading 



book, by Mrs. Barbauld, in a sort of loud, fast recitative. 
It coDunences, << Child of mortality, whence comest 
thou? why is thy cotmtenance sad, and why are thine 
eyes red with weeping?" And I well recollect that the 
impressive m3rsteriousness of the words, and also the 
grandiloquence of the performance, filled all the depth 
and the aspirations of my infimt spirit 

Of this school I would not say so much, excepting 
that I mean, after having described it, with its limita- 
tions, and its deficiencies, to say that it was quite as 
satisfactory to me — and every child has some conscious- 
ness of this sort — ^inasmuch that I felt that I was gain- 
ing and progressing — ^that, according to my age, I was 
doing enough, and was behaving well. It was the sat- 
isfrction of self-approval — ^not surely at that age argued 
out, but now recollected — and my feelings compared 
and contrasted whilst attending some other schools in 
the progress of my education. And let the parent no- 
tice that this was effected by an individual compara- 
tively ignorant, or only competent to teach the short 
course which she did teach. But this good and suita- 
ble progress, and propriety, were effected by her positive- 
neas of discipline, and by her faithful and thorough per^ 
formance of all that she professed to teach them. 

One of her cast would hardly now be allowed to re- 
tain a sdiooL That is the parents' error, and their 
children's loss. But at her date there was many a fam- 
ily of which two generations had received their initia- 
tory education with her, and this not for the want of 
other schools, but by preference. I will add, my 
sister and I, often gave each other our best doll not to 
tell at home that we had been corrected at school. Tet 
will I attest that I believe there was no injustice, and 
that her school would not have been half as effective 
with a less positive govenmient; for what is govern- 
ment, if it is not positive ! I believe her measures were 
only commensurate to her purposes. At all events I 
for one acknowledge, through my life, that the most 
distinct and positive reliance which I have on the infal- 
libility of perseverance, was gained with Ma'am Tenty. 

Meittobia. 



It has been said, that men carry on a kind of coast- 
ing trade with religion. In the voyage of life, they pro- 
fess to be in search of heaven, but take care not to ven- 
ture so far in their approximations to it, as entirely to 
lose sight of the earth ; and should their frail vessel be 
in danger of shipwreck, they will gladly throw their 
darling vices overboard, as other mariners their treas- 
ures, only to fish them op again, when the storm is 
over. To steer a course that shall secure both worlds, 
is still, I fear, a desideratum, in ethics, a thing unat- 
tained as yet, either by the divine or the philosopher, 
for the track is discoverable only by the shipwrecks 
that have been made in the attempt John Wesley 
quaintly observed, that the road to heaven is a narrow 
path, not intended for wheels, and that to ride in a 
coach here and to go to heaven hereaffer, was a happi* 
ness too much for man ! 
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Originftl. 
A NIGHT IN THE ITINERANCY. 

On the Mcond Sabbath in August I had rode seTeral 
milei^ and preached twice. On descending firom the 
pulpit, I accepted an invitation to accompany to his 
home one whose humble but hospitable dwelling is a 
desirable resting place afler the fatigues of the day. 
From the valley in which the church is located, we 
followed the meanderings of a small stream, until we 
were brought to the upland, a distance of a mile, where 
dwelt the family with which I was to lodge. The 
house was what is familiarly known in the country as 
a *< double cabin." On entering, such was the neat- 
ness of the apartment to which I was introduced, that 
I promised myself a refreshing nighCs repose. It was 
my first visit, and I had yet to become acquainted with 
the different members of the household. But this was 
soon done. The frankness and cheerfulness with which 
I was welcomed, made me forget that they were stran- 
gers, and regard myself as among old acquaintances. 

It had been one of the most sultxy days of the sum- 
mer; and the sun, which had shone excessively hot, 
had sunk low towards the horizon. In order to enjoy 
the light breezes which were beginning to blow from 
the west, I seated myself in a door that opened north- 
ward. Here I was fanned by the breeze, and witnessed 
in the meantime the rising of a dark cloud, which had 
just covered the sun, and was careering eastwardly with 
great sublimity. By the aid of the beautiful language 
of the prophet, ^The Lord hath his way in the whirl- 
wind and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust of 
his feet,*' the transition was natural from the clouds to 
Him whose pavilion they are. 

I was enjoying such meditations as the scene sug- 
gested, when my attention was suddenly attracted by a 
alight noise in the direction of the bed, in which, it 
seems, I was to sleep for the night. It was like the 
noise of a kitten playing upon the floor. I turned to 
see. To my surprise I found it was caused by a large 
copper-head. It had fallen from the bed, and was 
gently creeping under it, unconscious of being ob- 
served. The poisonous reptile was soon stretched life- 
less on the green before the door. The next thing 
was to determine how he had made his entrance, for 
none had before been seen about the house. This, 
however, was a mystery, and opinions were as various 
as the company was numerous. 

The day closed. The dark cloud had spread over the 
whole sky, and for nearly two hours had poured its con- 
tents upon the thirsty soil. After offering the evening 
sacrifice, I prepared for bed. The strange occurrence 
of the afternoon was nearly forgotten. Other topics 
had been introduced, as if nothing had happened, and 
all domestic arrangements went on as usual. Prepara- 
tory to my lying down, the lady of the house was ar- 
ranging the bed, when, stopping suddenly, with looks 
which cannot be described, she exclaimed, "A snake! 
another snake!'* In an instant all hands ware on the 
•pot It was lying on one of the logs near the head 
of the bed. We drew the bed from the wall in order 



to get at the offender; but the serpent made good his 
retreat through a hole in the floor, leaving us to wonder 
where the matter would end. The bed and bedding 
were then carried into the middle of the room, and care- 
fully examined, that there might be no more serpents 
concealed in or about it. Here, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of my kind friends to take another bed, I de- 
termined to sleep. Accordingly, the family retired, and 
I extinguished my light, and got in bed, full of many 
thoughts on the strange incidents I had witnessed, and 
the probability that there might yet be some of the tribe 
not far off I had no sooner laid my head upon the 
pillow, and quieted myself, than I heaid something 
crawl under me. What could it be ? A snake ! a ven* 
omous copper-head ! It could be nothing else! For 
once my imagination was fruitful. I could hear it — 
see it-^feel it. In a moment I was on the floor. But 
that was poor relieC The house was surely infested 
with them ! I thought at every step to tread on one. 
Nor was the constant glare of the lightning in the room 
any relief to my apprehensions— rather, it confirmed 
them by revealing every tiding in the shape of a huge 
copper-head. Indeed, had I been with Sinbad in hie 
diamond valley, I could not have seen more serpents 
than now surrounded me. But I soon got a light. 
Not a snake could now be seen ; but the cause of my 
alarm proved to he in the under bed. As it was rain- 
ing hard, we concluded to secure whatever it was as a 
prisoner in the bed, and therefore laid it aside until 
morning. Such was the reaction of my feelings 
upon finding so few serpents where I had expected to 
find so many, that I was determined to sleep in that 
bed at all hazards. Accordingly, after spreading some 
heavy quilts upon the cords, and putting the feather 
bed upon them, I again laid me down, and slept with- 
out farther disturbance until morning. 

In the morning early, the under bed was carried into 
an open place, and all hands appeared, armed for the 
battle, fully determined to wage a war of extermin- 
ation upon the snake that had caused so much alarm. 
While the bed was carefully opened, there was silence 
and fear, lest the enemy should escape, or some of us 
be wounded in the rencontre. To the no small merri- 
ment of the belligerents, a ** ridiculous mouse " ci^ne 
forth, and the tragedy ended in its death. 

Itineraht, 



That politeness which we put on, in order to keep 
the assuming and the presumptuous at a proper dis- 
tance, will generally succeed. But it sometimes hap- 
pens, that these obtrusive characten are on such excel- 
lent terms with themselves that they put down this 
very politeness to the score of their own great merita 
and high pretentions, meeting the coldness of our re- 
serve with a ridiculous condescension of femiliarity, in 
order to set us at ease with ourselves. To a bystander 
few things are more amusing than the cross play, un- 
derplot, and final eclairciseements which this 
invariably occastona* 

a 
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BT OBO. WATBBMANi JB. 
SAPPHO. 

Of an the females of antiquity no one holds a more 
conspicuous situation— and deservedly so— than the 
Lesbian poetess Sappho. She was a native of Myti- 
lene, in the bland of Lesbos, and bom about the year 
600, B. C. Who her parents were is not certainly 
known. Heroditus informs us her father's name was 
Scamandronymus; and it is generally supposed her 
mother's name was Kleis. As was stated in the last 
number, Sappho was a contemporary of Pittacus and 
ihe poet Alcaeus. Of her early history we know but 
little. She seems to have received a liberal education 
in early life, and to have imbibed a taste for literature ; 
for at this period female character was not so lightly es- 
teemed nor her influence so little appreciated as It after- 
wards became in the more corrupt days of the republic. 
The social influences of the heroic state of society had 
not yet been entirely destroyed. 

Sappho was early married to a man of great wealth 
and influence, whose name was Cercolas. Her hus- 
band dying soon after the birth of a daughter — ^to 
whom the maternal name of Kleis was given — she 
seems to have devoted her time entirely, or nearly so, 
to literary pursuits. 

It is oftentimes extremely difficult, from the mass of 
fiction which has enveloped the lives of nearly all the 
writers of antiquity, to select those things which are 
true from those which are fiilse. This is particularly 
the case in regard to Sappho. The accounts respect- 
ing her are various, and oftentimes contradictoiy. By 
some she is represented as having, after the death of 
her husband, had many admirers; but one only gained 
her affections — the youthful Phaon; that he subse- 
quently treated her attentions with cold indifference, 
and Anally, to avoid her, withdrew to Sicily ; that she 
followed him, and endeavored in vain, by the sweet- 
ness of her muse, to soften the obduracy of his heart; 
and that at last, from grief and disappointment, she 
retired to the promontory of Leucate, in Acamania, 
and thence cast herself into the sea — ^it being generally 
believed that whoever survived the '*Leucadian leap," 
became entirely cured of the passion of love. 

Many of the difficulties, however, which have hith- 
erto invested this subject have been removed by the la- 
bors of modem philologists, who have pretty satisfacto- 
rily proved the existence of a second Sappho, a woman 
of suspicious character, who veas also a native of Les- 
bos, although not of Mytilene. To this latter the al- 
lodged erroTB of Sappho, and the Leucadian leap, ought 
most probably to be attributed, and not to the poetess. 
This second Sappho probably lived about 160 years 
after the fint; and it would be very easy for subsequent 
historians to confound the actions of the two, especial- 
ly as they were both natives of the same bland. To 
the good moral character of the poetess, as well as the 
beautf of her perron, we have the testimony of her 



contemporary, Alcaeus, who calb her <*the violet- 
crowned, purtf sweetly smiling Sappho." 

After the death of her companion, she most probably 
devoted herself to literary pursuits. She gathered 
around her a number of young Lesbian females whom 
she instructed in music and poetry. To these she 
became exceedingly attached, while they regarded her 
with the highest veneration and afiection. These mu- 
tual attachments were of the most lasting as well as 
intimate and endearing character. 

By the persuasions of Alcaeus she was induced to 
join him in hb opposition to Pittacus. This step in- 
volved her in many difficulties; for when Alcaeus and 
his adherents were banbhed from Lesbos, she also was 
compelled to leave. She aftewards took up her abode 
in Sicily. Of her subsequent history we know nothing. 

As a writer, Sappho was esteemed so highly as to be 
denominated the ** Tenth MuseJ" It is related of So- 
lon, the great Athenian lawgiver, who was also a con- 
temporary of our authoress, that on a certain occasion, 
having heard hb nephew recite one of her poems, he 
exclaimed that he would not willingly die till he had 
committed it to memory. Indeed, the whole voice of 
antiquity has declared that the poetry of Sappho was 
unrivaled in grace and sweetness. Thb decision has 
been confirmed by posterity, though we have only a 
few verses remaining of her poetic effusions; for these 
are of a high character, and stamped with the true im- 
press of genius. The Lesbians were so sensible of her 
merits, and the glory they received from her talents, 
that afier her death they paid her divine honors, and 
erected temples and altars to her memory. The Ro- 
mans abo honored her with a noble statue of porphyry. 

Her works comprised nine books of odes, besides ele- 
gies, epigrams, and other pieces of various character. 
These were all extant in the time of the Roman poet 
Horace, or about the commencement of the Christian 
era. They have since nearly all perished, having been 
destroyed, as some have alledged, together with the 
works of Mimnermus, by the priests of Constantino- 
ple. For the beautiful Hymn to Venus, from which 
the following extract b made, we are indebted to Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, the Roman historian, who 
quotes it as a model of perfection in poetry of thb 
character. Our readers will be able, from thb and the 
other specimens which follow, to form some tolerably 
correct idea of the style of our authoress, although ev- 
ery thing of thb kind must necessarily lose much of 
its beauty by being translated from one language to an- 
other. We quote from the translation of F. Faulkes, 
Esq., as found in the London Classical Family Library. 

« The radiant car your spamtws drew ; 
You ^ve the word, and swift they flew, 
Through liquid air they winged their way : 
I saw their quivering pinions play— 
To my plain roof they bore their queen, 
Of aspect mild, and loolc serene. 

Soon as you came, by your command 
Back flew the wanton feather'd band ; 
Then with a sweet enchanting look, 
Divinely smillBg) thus you spoke: 
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< Why dldft thou call ma to thj cell t 
Tell me, my genUe Sappho, tell.' '* 

The ode from which the aboTe extract it taken, togeth- 
er with another of a aimilar character, are the only 
compositions of this authoress which time has spared 
OS entire. They are both written in the Sapphic meas- 
ure— a measure of surpassing sweetness and beauty, 
' of which she was the inrentor, and which the poet 
Horace afterwards introduced with great success in 
Latin poetry. Besides these, we have two or three epi- 
grams, and several short firagments of her poems, writ- 
ten on Tarious subjects. From these last we shall se- 
lect but two — ^the first of which appears to be part of a 
poem addressed to an ilUterate, arrogant female, who 
was proud of her beauty and riches. The other is on 
the rose. 

** Whene'er the Fates resume thj breath. 
No bright reversion shall thou gain ; 
Unnoticed thou ahalt sink in death. 
Nor e'en thy memory remain ; 
For thy rude hand ne'er pluclc'd the roao 
Which on the mountain of Pieria blows. 

To Pluto's mansions shalt thou go, 

The stem inexorable king, 
Among th' ignoble shades below, 
A vain, ignoble thing ; 
While honor'd Sappho's muae-embelliahed name 
Shall flourish in eternity of lame." 

' ON THB BOSS. 

" Would Jove appoint some flower to reign 
In matchless beauty on the plain, 
The rose— mankind will all a g r ee 
The rose the queen of flowers should be— 
The pride of plants— the grace of bowers— 
The blush of meads— the eye of flowen. 
Its beauties charm the gods above — 
Its fragnince is the breath of love- 
Its foliage wantons in the air, 
Luxuriant, like the flowing hair- 
It shines in blooming splendor gay, 
While zephyrs on its bosom play." 

In reading these beautifid extracts, the mind experi- 
ences mingled emotions of pleasure and sadness. We 
feel delight in the sweetness and softness which appears 
so conspicuous. But what produces that undefinable, 
indescribable feeling, bordering on sadness, yet which 
can hardly be called such, that gently and almost imper- 
ceptibly steals over our minds 1 We have got beyond 
the reach of Christianity ! We are treading on heath- 
en soil ! In vain we look for any allusions whatever to 
the Christian's God. His handiwork, indeed, is dwelt 
upon with delight But he — their great Original — 'u 
no where seen. Jupiter and his companions have 
usurped his throne. The future state of existence is 
alluded to; but it is only the regions of Pluto, or the 
&ncied Elysium of a sinful mind. Why do we dwell 
with greater delight upon the writings of Hannah 
More, or Mrs. Hemans, or our own Mrs. Sigourney, 
than upon the equally melodioua strains of the Lesbian 
minstrel? Simply because the former breathe through 
all their writings the spirit of Christianity, while the 
latter chills us with the cold and gloomy atmosphere 
of heathenism. Had 8appho been posMssed of the Bi- 
ble, she might have taken her stand beside those just 



mentioned, the sweetness of whose strains will ever 
cheer and soothe the Christian heart But as it is we 
must part from her with the sad feelings of those who 
have enjoyed the sweet intercourse of an hour — whose 
sympathies have been enkindled by her delicate touch- 
but whose separation must be for eternity. We part to 
meet no more ! She has long since gone to reap the 
fruits of heathenism in the eternal world, while we, by 
the light of divine revebtion, *'seek a better country — 
even an heavenly ." 



From the Mother's Magasina. 
DISOBEDIENT CHILDREN. 

Two great evils are often found in the nursery ; one 
is a want of proper efforts to provide suitable employ- 
ment; the other is a neglect to secure strict and prompt 
obedience. 

Most children will and must, in some way, be busy. 
Their little active minds will not suffer their hands or 
feet to rest while they can keep their eyes open; and 
so they trudge about from moment to moment, and 
from place to place, in search of aomdhing to do. 

Love of oeeupation is almost the only occasion why 
intelligent and active children are more often upbraided 
as meddlesome and disobedient They see all around 
them busy, and they *< would be busy too." The conse- 
quence of such restless activity is that the most capable 
children in veiy early lifo are often "spoiled children." 
They are indiscriminately judged and punished, as if 
their intentions were always mischievous and ugly: 
whereas, it may be they are only using those powers 
and frusulties with which they were endowed by an all- 
wiw Creator for wise and good purposes. 

We sometimes hear even a mother, who claims to 
be indulgent, in an angry tone employ some such harsh, 
undignified, unwomanly exclamations as the following: 
" Henry, you little villain ! What are you about there ?" 
" You ugly boy, you are always in mischief." " Stop, 
Henry, I say stop ! stop instantly, or Fll tell your fath- 
er." ** Henry, if you dont leave off your ugly tricks, 
ril give you to that old beggar-man." **If you med- 
dle with that again TU take off your skin — ^Til take off 
your ears." 

No lamguage could seemingly be better calculated to 
arouse the angry and resentful feelings of a spirited 
boy, than such rough, frequent, and indiscriminate 
censures. It serves to blimt their perceptions of right 
and wrong, and to injure their susceptibilities to pleaa- 
ure and pain in their intercourse with their parents, 
brothers and sisters. After such treatment and such 
examples, who could wonder to see a little urchin, with 
a shrug of the shoulder and a menacing air, give the 
quick and tart reply, "I'll take off your ears." It is 
presumed that inconsiderate parents do often punish 
such active children in a manner altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the nature of the offense. But how incon- 
sistent and ruinous to correct a child at one time for 
some trifling act or indiscretion, because the mother 
happens to be busy, or was in a fretful mood, when at 
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another period, while all was quiet, some flagrant act 
of disobedience would be passed by in silenc^. 

Ah, how much time, trouble, pain and expense would 
be saved if the faults of children were seasonably and 
properly corrected. It is worthy of serious inquiry, 
whether parents do not often correct the faults of their 
children with the greatest severity, when they have the 
least time to elicit truth and to investigate facts, and do 
vthe work thoroughly and correctly, simply because they 
allow themselves on trifling occasions to come under 
the excitement of anger and' unholy resentment 

Let us suppose such a case. Little Henry, on a 
Monday morning, (washing«day,) when every hand is 
luily employed, spies the lamp-filler on a shelf. His 
desire is to try his dexterity to fill lamps. Quick as 
thought he draws a chair near the dresser, mounts on 
tiptoe, tries to reach the desired object. He however 
upsets the filler, and the oil is profusely spilled upon 
his clean clothes, dresser and carpet, and the child re- 
ceives a severe flogging. Had his experiment succeed- 
ed, the whole house, perhaps, would have been called 
together, and with acclamations of applause, would lit- 
tle Henry's smartness have been extolled. But, as it 
happened, the child's punishment was graduated by the 
trouble he unintentionally occasioned, and not by the 
nature and extent of the crime. Little Henry was to 
blame, and deserved censure, but no more in this in- 
stance than if he had displaced an article that could 
not have been injured, and in the doing of which no 
harm had followed. 

Lideed, if this child had never been told not to touch 
this utensil, it is easy to suppose, under such circum- 
stances, he might have been more benefited if his 
mother bad patiently borne the trial, and appealed to 
his sympathy for her, than by fretting or fault finding, 
or by inflicting corporeal punishment If a child med- 
dles with things that he has been warned not to touch 
or handle, and he disobeys, then he deserves to be pun- 
ished severely, whether any disastrous consequences 
follow his disobedience or not This one truth ought 
to be engraven upon the heart and mind of every pa- 
rent, that no conduct of children, old or young, requires 
so heavy a hand in the way of correction as dUohedi- 
enee to a parents command. 

We believe that many a mother who flatters herself 
that she does most religiously desire to secure the obe- 
dience of her children, and to teach them " the right 
way," deceives herself by overlooking the divine direc- 
tion to ''give them line upon line, line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little," injudiciously substituting a plan of 
her own for that of divine appointment But how de- 
lusive this hope, the result of indolence, imbecility and 
unbelief, that a mother may safely remit the ten thous- 
and lessons, the care, the watchfulness, the anxiety 
which the training of immortal beings must ever in- 
volve, improving every passing event and turning it to 
good account, in the belief that by patiently waiting 
till her children are old enough to comprehend the 
reason of things, all their faults may be corrected by a 
2 



few set lessons. O, the &tal delusion of parents who 
plead that they have not time to teach their children 
those things which God has commanded to teach dili- 
gently, and in the veiy way infinite wisdom directs! 
Not time to teach their children to read the Bible, and to 
explain its heavenly precepts, such as <*he that will not 
work neither let him eat," or "the eye that mocketh at 
his father, and refuseth to obey his mother, the ravens 
of the valley shall pick it, and young ea^es shall eat it" 
Not time to teach their little daughters to read, and 
knit, and sew— to assist their m<^er in her domestic 
toils — to nurse the younger children — to tend upon the 
table — to keep the house in order, dec, &^ Not time 
to teach their sons to wait upon their motherland sis- 
ters—to collect the scattered wood and chips, and build 
their mother's fire— to clean the yard — feed the chick- 
ens — look after the y9unger children, &c., &c, when 
probably, if the true reason were assigned for such neg- 
lects it would be found to have originated in an indif- 
ferent, indolent and incredulous belief as to the good 
effects of such training, and an unwillingness to perse- 
vere and wait till success should reward their efforts. 

Let us consider the probable results of such daily 
and habitual efforts to keep children busily employed, 
and to make them obedient They will be made to ac- 
quire habitB of industiy — to avoid the company of the 
idle, the vicious and the profane— to acquire a taste for 
rural pleasures — ^to love their home — ^to respect their pa- 
rents. They learn to sympathize with their mother in 
all her labors, perplexities and necessities, and they are 
more ready to help her to bear her burdens, and more 
careful not to add to her trials. 

We repeat it, that probably no one thing ruins so 
many fiunilies as the incessant blame which is heaped 
upon children for mere trifles — ^the very way to defeat 
all good government 



THE FAREWELL. 

"There the wicked coase from troubling; and there the 
weary are at rest." 

Ys flatt'ring scenes of earth, adieu! 

Thou tempting world, farewell! 
I go n^ Savior's face to view. 

And in his kingdom dwell. 

O life ! what are thy shadows now — 

Those bumish'd sparkling toys ? 
They charm no more; how dim they grow. 

Before celestial joys! 

Ye cares that tore my anxious breast, 

And chaTd my spirit here, 
No more shall you disturb my rest, 

In heaven's untroubl'd sphere. 

O that I e'er should heave a sigh ! 

At ills that pass away 
Quick as the shadowy sunbeams fly, 

That gUd a winter's day. J. W. 
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Original. 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

BT O. RUTLBDOS. 

The design of this essay is to illustrate the wisdom 
and goodness of God, by presenting a few facts brought 
to light by chemical experiments. 

The first fact that I would present, as an illustra- 
tion of the wisdom of God, is, that the globe which 
we inhabit, with all its appendages, is formed of a few 
elementary substances. When we consider the num- 
berless objects contained in the animal, regetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, who would suppose that all these 
are formed by the Infinite Architect from less than 
fifty elementary substances ? Yet such is the fact, as 
demonstrated by chemical analysis. All the minerals 
scattered over the surface of our globe, or deeply im- 
bedded in the various strata of which it is composed ; 
all the vegetables, from the beautiful flowers that deck 
the lowly vale, to the sturdy oak that crowns the sum- 
mit of the lofty mountain ; all the animals that traverse 
the o^ean, air, or land, are formed by a few elementary 
substances, variously combined with each other. How 
incomprehensible that wisdom, which from so few sub- 
stances has formed such an endless diversity of objects, 
differing so widely as to their animal, mechanical, chem- 
ical, and medicinal properties. 

The second feet that I would present as an illustra- 
tion of the wisdom and goodness of God, is, that he, 
by variously combining the seven primary colors which 
compose the solar spectrum, has formed that infinite 
variety of tint and hue, which adorn and beautify crea- 
tion. All those gorgeous colors which adorn the clouds 
that hang along the horizon at mom and even ; all the 
variegated colors of the landscape, as it spreads out in 
grandeur and beauty, are formed by the innumerable 
combinations of those prismatic colors seen in the bow 
of promise. 

The third fact that I would present as an illustrsp 
tion of the Divine perfections, is, the laws of definite 
and multiple proportions which govern all energetic 
chemical combinations. By the law of definite pro- 
portions in chemistry is meant, that the ingredients, or 
elements of chemical compounds, unite with each other 
in certain proportions only ; and that these proportions 
in the same compound are, under all circumstances, in- 
variably the same. This law of definite proportions 
extends to gaseous, as well as other substances; for it 
is found by experiment, that whenever different gases 
combine chemically, they unite in certain definite 
proportions, both as to volume and weight. By the 
law of multiple proportions is meant, that when 
two elementary substances combine together in more 
proportions than one, the second, third, or fourth pro- 
portions are always multiples of the first. Thus oxy- 
gen and hydrogen gases combine together in the pro- 
portions of one of hydrogen to eight of oxygen, by 
weight; or one of oxygen and two of hydrogen, by 
volume, in forming that well known substance, water. 
These gases combine in another proportion, viz., one 
Vol. n.— 84 



of hydrogen with sixteen of oxygen, by weight; thus 
illustrating the doctrine of definite and multiple pro- 
portions. 

Among the great and brilliant achievements in mod- 
em chemistry, the discovery of these laws is one of the 
most important and wonderfiil. These facts, which 
cannot be denied, are sufficient of themselves to con- 
vince any reflecting and unprejudiced mind, that order 
and system pervade the universe ; and that the most 
minute atoms of matter, as well as those stupendous 
orbs that roll through illimitable space, are under the 
control of the invariable laws of the Creator. 

The fourth feet that I would present, I conceive 
to be one that in a very high degree manifests the wiB- 
dom and beneficence of God. It is, that all liquids, 
except water, contract in volume as they cool down to 
the point of congelation. But the point of the greatest 
density in water is about 40^, its freezing point being 
32^: as its temperature deviates from this point either 
upward or downward, its density diminishes, or its vol- 
ume increases. If not^-if water, like all other liquids, 
continued to contract in volume as it cooled down to 
the point of congelation, all the water in our great na- 
tural basins or lakes would become a solid mass of ice ; 
and thus every living thing they contain would perish, 
for the water on the suHaoe, as it cooled, would become 
specifically heavier, and sink, until the whole should 
arrive at 82^, when the whole mass would congeal at 
once : and even in the temperate zones, this mass of 
ice would never again become liquid, and navigation 
would be obstructed. But by a deviation from the 
common law of nature, this disastrous effect is averted; 
for water in cooling, after it arrives at 40°, instead of 
increasing in density and sinking to the bottom, be- 
comes specifically lighter, and consequently cannot sink. 
The surfece, however, continues to decrease in temper- 
ature until it arrives at 32°, when it congeals, and Uius 
preserves the water beneath firom the influence of fur- 
ther cold. Surely this deviation from a common law 
of nature is not an effect of blind chance, but of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, employed for the comfort and 
happiness of man. 

The next feet that I would present for my present 
purpose, is, that in the conversion of a solid into a 
fluid, a large quantity of heat becomes latent ; that is, 
it is not indicated by the thermometer. This arrange- 
ment of Providence is of vast importance to the world, 
and especially to the inhabitants of high northern lati- 
tudes, where the ground is covered with vast quantities 
of snow and ice through a great part, or the whole of 
the year. For were it not for the fact adduced above, 
and did the snow and ice follow the same laws in re- 
spect to temperature, that we observe in some other 
bodies, almost as soon as the atmosphere became above 
32°, the whole mass would be turned into water, and 
the whole country would be inundated and destroyed 
by floods. But in consequence of such a vast quantity 
of caloric becoming latent by the liquefaction of snow 
and ice, the melting is gradual, and no such disastrous 
consequences take place. I conceive this to be a stxiking 
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eridence of the wisdom and goodnem of God to men; 
though such is the ignorance of mankind in reference 
to the marvelous works of Ood, that this, as well as 
numberless other manifestations of his wisdom and 
goodness, are unnoticed. 

The last fact that I will present to illustrate the Di- 
vine perfections, is, that the atmosphere around us is 
composed of about 80 parts nitrogen, and 20 parts oxy- 
gen, to each 100 parts by volume. This proportion of 
these gases is found to be the best for sustaining in a 
healthy state all animated beings. If there was a 
greater proportion of oxygen, there would be a feverish 
excitement; if there was less, languor and debility 
would be the immediate consequence. ^ 

I present these few £icts as specimens of the wisdom 
and goodness of God, as manifested in the works of his 
hand. They might be multiplied almost to infinity ; 
for the ** whole earth is full of his glory." In conclu- 
sion I would remark, that there are numberless other 
facts that might be adduced to illustrate and confirm 
the doctrine of the Bible, that the Creator of the world 
is a being of infinite wisdom, goodness, and power; 
nor need we fear that the discoveries of science will 
conflict with, or contradict the trutiis contained in the 
Bible. Infidels have frequently attempted to amy the 
discoveries (or supposed discoveries) of science against 
revealed truth ; but whenever, in arguing from scientific 
premises they have come to conclusions heterodox in 
theology, and contradictory to the Bible, it has been 
subsequently ascertained, either that their premises were 
false, or their deductions illogical. Every true scien- 
tific discovery, far firom contradicting the truths of 
Revelation, has a tendency, either directly or indirectly, 
to confirm and illustrate, those truths. And it is no 
small tribute to the Bible, that men of the most gigan- 
tic minds, and of the most profound and extensive 
scientific knowledge, have been diligent students of the 
Holy Scriptures, and believere in the truths of the 
Bible. We ought to search the Scriptures, and also to 
investigate the volume of nature; for on every page of 
both there are lessons of Divine wisdom. The Psalm- 
ist has said, " All thy works praise thee.** It is titer- 
ally true. From the ultimate (and as some suppose, 
indivisible) particles of matter, which combine together 
by weight and number in forming chemical compounds, 
to the most stupendous globe in the solar system, or 
the farthest fixed star, all show forth the wisdom, 
powei, and love of Jehovah. 



HAUGHTINESS. 

SoMx persons, who know that they are great, are so 
very haughty withal, and insufferable, that their ac- 
quaintance discover their greatness, only by the tax 
of humility, which they are obliged to pay, as the price 
of their friendship. Such characten are as tiresome 
and disgusting in the journey of life, as rugged roads 
are to the weaiy traveler, which he discoven to be 
tumpikea only ly the toB. 



Original. 
ADDRESS TO THE MOON. 

BT £. H. HATCHXB. 

" When I consider thj heavens, the work of thy fingwi ; the 
moon and the staxs, which thou hast ordained ; what is man, 
that thou an mindful of him 1 and the son of man, that thoa 
viiitest him V 

Palx, pensive mistress of the fabled bow ! 

Whose orb of silver, placid and serene. 
Gleams from yon astral arch where softly glow 

Resplendent beauties through the darkness seen ! 
How many tales of wretchedness and grief 

Are told to thee, queen of the silver shaft. 
By the frail sons of dust who seek relief 

In vain on earth, and ngh for wings to waft 
Themselves beyond their woes, to dwell above 
In thy pure orb of beauty, light, and love ! 

My spirit, bruised with sorrow, fondly dreams 

That in thy beauteous sphere are hills and meads. 
Ambrosial evergreens and singing streams, 

Where happy genii swell their tuneful reeds^ 
And wreath their brows with amaranthine flowera 

Beneath the shadows of thy moss-grown rocks; 
Where melody rings fit>m thy rosy bowers. 

And playful zephyra fan their silken locks; 
That there, like a lone pilgrim when is passed 
His journey, I may rest myself at last! 

And U it so ? Or are there worlds that lie. 

Like realms of beauty, in the depths of space 
Beyond thine orb, unseen by mortal eye. 

That form the sainted spirit's resting place? 
Are there not isles of never-&ding light 

Far out in yonder blue, etherial main, 
To which the soul, when freed, may wing its flight. 

To dwell aloof from sorrow, grief and pain, 
Where roses bloom, and crystal fountains spring ; 
Where seraphs burn, and angels sweetly singl 

But ah ! 'tis vain to ask ! No mortal eye 

May scan the mystic realm beyond the grave ! 
The tide of time will drift me, by and by, 

To some bright shore from whence its stormy wave 
Will backward roll, and leave me there to rest 

In the calm sunshine of eternal day; 
Where never more within my peaceful breast 

One pang shall thrill to banish joy away ! 
And O ! I ask that there mine arms may clasp 
My long lost kindred in their fondest grasp ! 

But I will patient be ! Time rolls apace ! 

Life, with its train of ills, will so<hi be o'er ! 
Then shall I hail each well-remembered lace 

Where waves the cypress shade of grief no mora ! 
Thy pensive orb shall look upon my tomb. 

Like some lone mourner, cheerless and forlorn. 
And thy soft rays come through the nightly gloom 

To weep around my grave, when I am gone 
To mingle with the happy dead, and be 
From all the ills of earth for ever free ! 
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Original. 
LIFE AND DEATH OF MRS. MORRIS.* 

BT THE SSITOB. 

Tax victoriM of faith in the experience of nifiering 
and conquering saints should be recorded for the en- 
couragement of 6od*s children. Few examples could 
be adduced to our readers, in which the succors of 
grace have been more encouragingly exhibited than in 
the cheerful patience of Mrs. Morris, under her almost 
unprecedented and long protracted sufferings. We 
therefore present a brief notice of some passages in her 
life, with a more particular account of her last sickness, 
and death. 

Mrs. Abigail, late consort of Bishop Morris, was 
the daughter of Mr. Nathaniel Scales, and a native 
of Patrick county, Virginia. She was born, January 
18, 1793. Her childhood was mostly spent at Sandy 
Ridge, in Stokes county, North Carolina; and her 
youth at Sugar Grove, on the bank of the Ohio, in 
the northwest part of Virginia. Her early associates 
were not religious. They placed a higher estimate 
on the world <md its gayeties than on a life of piety. 
She was a stranger to renewing grace, until she reach- 
ed the twentieth year of her age. In the early part 
of the year 1812, her attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject of religion, and she became sensible of her lost 
state as a sinner. She joined the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and obtained an eyidence of pardoning 
mercy and renewing grace. 

At that time only one other member of her father's 
numerous family was inclined to a life of devotion; 
and some of them were dissatisfied at her communing 
with the Methodists; but she lived to see them all re- 
ligious, and all, except one, who axe now living, are 
members of the same Church. 

Let this fact in the life of the deceased encourage 
others similarly situated to be faithful to the grace of 
God. In how many instances do aged parents and a 
large circle of relatives owe their first convictions and 
their salvation to the instrumentality of a young cros^ 
bearing disciple of the family ! It often happens that 
a child, brought into the kingdom of Christ, by dis- 
playing in life great meekness, and patience, and perse- 
▼erance, under severe opposition from friends, is hon- 
ored of the Lord to bear the blessings of salvation to a 
whole family. Mrs. Rogers did not suffer in vain. 
She not only saved hei own soul, but brought the bles- 
sings of the Gospel to her relatives, one of whom be- 
came a successful minister of Christ 

Mrs. Morris was married to Mr. (now Bishop) 
Morris, January 23, 1814. Almost immediately upon 
this union, a new and unexpected trial came upon her. 

• We displace from this nttmber of the Repository several 
pages of maiter already set up, and which will appear hereaf- 
ter, to malce room for this interesting sketch. This accounts 
for the apparent miitalce in the table of contents. The facts in 
the life of sister Morris have been obtained from an undoubted 
source, and may be impllciUj relied on. Ood grant that they 
may deeply and permanently affect the heart of the reader I 



The efiect it produced in the first instance was well 
calculated to show her what was wanting in her heart, 
and how needful it was that the work of grace should 
be carried on to perfection. During the latter part of 
the first year of her married life, her husband began to 
feel that it was his duty to devote himself to the min- 
istry in the itinerant ranks. To this she wss scarcely 
I'prepared to submit without a struggle. In a gentle 
manner she demurred. She was not opposed to his 
preaching; but western itinerancy in those days pre- 
sented BO many difficulties, and threatened so much 
deprivation to the family of the preacher, and especial- 
ly to one brought up as she had been, that the prospect 
was not only disheartening, but to a sensitive female 
overwhelming. In these circumstances her husband 
did not act regardless of her feelings. He deemed it 
his duty to rest in Providence, and expect the Father 
of mercies gently, and in his own good time, to clear 
his way, and open to him a field of labor. Better thus, 
than to have done violence to the feelings of one who 
was herself seriously solicitous about duty, and who 
looked daily to the Father of lights to guide her and 
her husband in ways of righteousness. A prayerless 
companion*s influence must often be heedfully guarded 
against, and not be allowed to check or divert us in our 
career of duty. But the devout, who wait on God for 
instruction, are likely to be led in the right way. 

In the fall of 1815, while sufifering under a severe 
attack of bilious intermittent fever, Mrs. Morris herself, 
as might have been expected, if his call was from God, 
became most deeply exercised on the subject of her 
husband's ministiy. An impression was one day made 
upon her mind as distinctly as if the Holy Spirit had 
said in audible tones, ki him go. But she still hesita- 
ted. The difficulties appalled her; and she had not 
yet a sufiicient degree of simple trust in the promisee 
of God to yield. She was almost immediately upon 
her refusal seized with violent bodily pain, as if rolling 
on a bed of thorns, while the distress of her mind was, 
as she said, comparable only to the torment of a lost 
soul. After enduring this agony for two or three 
hours, the same impression was repeated on her mind 
as if she had heard a voice from heaven, saying, let him 
go* She responded, <<Yes, Lord, with all my heart;" 
and in a moment she was relieved of all distress of soul 
and body. Her countenance indicated the deliverance 
even before she could announce it in words. After 
praising the Lord for delivering grace, she told her 
husband that he had her full consent to travel and 
preach, whatever might be the consequences, and that 
if he ever located, no one should say it was at her re- 
quest This resolution was adhered to through life. 
When her husband, discouraged by slender support 
for his Csmily, or want of success in his Master's busi- 
ness, would talk of locating, she always dissuaded him 
from it, lest some worse thing should come upon them 
for deserting a work to which they had been so signal- 
ly called. 

There is harmony in all the acts of God — not only 
in what are termed the works of natorei, but also in 
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the opentiona of grace. In both, hazmony may be in- 
temipted by the agency of minda oppoeed to God, bat 
where there is no opposition there is always exact order. 
When Saul of Tarsus, and Comeiius the centurion, 
needed instruction, teadiers were provided and thrown 
in their way by divine Providence. Wlien the heart 
of the Eunuch was disposed to listen to the word of 
God, an interpieter of that word was near at hand, and 
a minister of Christian ordinances was ready to induct 
him into the Churcb^ In the above facts we have a 
striking illustration of the order of God^s gracious 
dealings with his servants. He moved a young man, 
in the prime of life, to go forth and proclaim bis 
word. He removed what seemed to be a serious ob- 
stacle, by the powerful impressions of his Holy Spirit 
on the heart of a companion whose reluctance was by 
Hum means wholly conquered. That companion was, 
in after years, so fiilly convinced of her husband's duty 
and of the fearful consequences of neglecting it, that, 
under peculiar discouragements, she could listen to no 
proposal which savored in the leaat degree of a draw- 
ing back from toil and sufiering, but urged him to per- 
severance in his glorious calling. Happy for those who 
follow her example. They may expect a peaceful and 
triumphant death. Mrs. Morris did not in the end re- 
gret the sacrifices she had made for Jesus and his bles- 
sed cause. She had forsaken many things for the king- 
dom of God*8 sake; but she had, and now has, a great 
reward. 

For more than thirty years she was an orderiy living 
member of the Church, and for more than twenty-six 
years suflered the privations incident to the itinerant 
work, patiently shuing its toils and anxieties, as they 
fall upon the family of the traveling preacher. While 
health permitted, she was exceedingly active and use- 
ful in the work of the Lord, as a leader of female pray- 
er meetings, visiting the sick, and exhorting all with 
whom she had influence to flee from the wrath to 
come— by which means a number of souls were 
brought to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
When she had strength to speak in the love feasts, the 
effect was often felt throughout the house in an unu- 
sual manner; but for many years, in the latter part of 
her life, she was unable, through bodily weakness, to 
take a part in those religious exercises which required 
much exertion. 

Those who did not experience them, can scarcely con- 
ceive the difllculties, privations, and hardships endured 
by the femilies of preachers who came into the work 
twenty-«ix years ago. Of these Mrs. Morris sufiered a 
full proportion, but without murmuring. The brethren 
and sisters acquainted with her in the various circuits 
and stations to which she accompanied her husband, 
through Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, can bear wit- 
ness with what meekness, patience, and cheerful resig- 
nation, in despite of her delicate health, she toiled and 
sufiered among strange brethren for the sake of Christ 
Nor was this owing to any extraordinary constitutional 
fortitude, but to the abounding grace of God, which 
exceedingly fortified her spirit, and enabled her, like 



the apostle of old, to do all things through Christ, who 
strengthened her. 

Mrs. Morris was a great sufferer from sickness. Few 
persons ever lived through greater afflictions than she 
did during the last twenty-five years of her life. Among 
the instances of her extreme suffering, the severest pr^ 
vious to her last sickness was in 1839, from spinal and 
neuralgic affection, whereby she was confined to her 
bed nearly six months, most of the time in extreme 
agony. This brought her apparently to the gate of 
death. But the grace of God was so manifested to 
her in that affliction, that the more she suffered, the 
more she rejoiced, and the nearer death seemed to ap- 
proach, the more she triumphed through faith in Christ 
Jesus. 

Her case affords another proof that high attainments 
in grace are attended with an affecting sense of unwor- 
thiness in those who possess it ; for amidst her bright- 
est prospects of future glory, she said she was but a 
mass of corruption, but that Chriit was altogether 
lovely, just such a Savior as she needed ; and that he 
was all her hope, all her trust, and all her plea. A 
fnend visiting her on one occasion, she said, **l have 
this day given myself anew wholly to the Lord, to 
do with me as he sees good. Surely he will make me 
meet for heaven.'' While she thus spake, her counte- 
nance beamed with heavenly lustre, indicative of a joy 
which words could not have expressed. Frequently 
after a struggle in prayer, she was filled with rapture, 
smiled at pain, and diKoursed of heaven. 

Having on one occasion received the Lord's supper 
with a few friends in her chamber, she considered her 
work done, and the same day sent this message to her 
son, then in Texas: ''Give my love to my son. Tell 
him I shall never see him vnih these bodily eyes, but 
may soon be commissioned as a ministering spirit to 
administer consolation to him in a strange land." Con- 
trary to the expectation of herself, her physician, and 
friends, she was partially restored, and was able to go 
about for two years. 

Last November she took a severe eold, which fell on 
her lungs, followed with much pain, great soreness in 
the chest, a stubborn cough, chills, fevers, night sweats, 
and loss of flesh and strength, so that by mid-winter she 
was confined to the bed. Bishop Morris was then in 
Texas, where he failed to receive letters from home, 
end knew nothing of her condition until he arrived at 
Galveston, on his return trip, in February. He then 
got merely a verbal report of her illness; but on land- 
ing at New Orleans he received letters of various dates 
up to February 15th, which created serious fears that 
he would see her no more on earth. After a painful 
suspense during a trip of seven days, on the 1st of 
March he reached home with his son, and found her 
still alive, and apparently better than she had been. 
We need not add, that the meeting was truly affecting 
to all parties. When she embraced her husband, who 
had been absent nearly seven months, and her only son, 
whom she had not seen for three years, and whom she 
never expected to see again, she exclaimed, with a trsm- 
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ulooi Toice, **Now, Lord, I am ready to depart whan 
it is thy wilL'* 

During her winter's illness and confinement, it was 
iireqaently our privilege to see her in her different frames 
of mind; and althoagh she was not always on the 
mount, she nerer lost her trust in the Savior. Her 
greatest, and indeed almost her only outward trial, was 
the absence of her husband and son. She could not 
mention them without a degree of sensibility which 
convulsed her feeble frame. It seemed almost desirable 
to avoid, had it been possible, any allusion to their ah- 
sence; but it could not well be: at least in prayer, by 
her bed-side, the heart and h'ps could not avoid fervently 
imploring that a gracious Providence would grant her 
an interview with these objects of her tender affection. 
On one such occasion, when the petition in this behalf 
seemed to be unusually fervent and confiding, and 
seemed almost accompanied with an assurance that the 
thing asked should be granted, the expression of her 
features became animated and joyful beyond descrip- 
tion. Every lineament of her face seemed to express 
a holy confidence that she should Uve to enjoy an answer 
to prayer. As nearly as can be recollected she said, 
**1 think — the Lord— will hear;" pausing with great 
solemnity as ahe- uttered each phrase. Nor was she 
dinppointed in that confidence. 

Much of the time during her last sickness her faith 
was in lively exerdse, producing the precious fruits of 
patience, meekness, resignation, gratitude and love ; all 
of which from time to time were abundantly manifealed 
in her words and actions, to such an extent as could 
not be expected in any individual without a genuine 
work of grace upon the heart Among the numerous 
friends that called to see her during an illness of six 
months' continuance, very few ever left her room with- 
out receiving from her a word of exhortation, admoni- 
tion, or encouragement; and doubtless the good seed 
thus sown will spring up in many hearts. Indeed, 
many can testify, that the impressions made upon their 
minds, while listening to her words, and witnessing the 
grace of God which was so strikingly manifested in her 
sufferings, remain with them greatly to the profit of 
their souls. She was much engaged in prayer day and 
night, and such was her confidence in the Lord, that 
tbe ofken received great blessings in direct answer 
thereto. Yet she was not satiffied with past blessings 
or present attainments, but urged her plea continually, 
in the name of Jesus, for <*all the friUness of God." 

To record a tenth part of what she said during her 
sickness in regard to her views and exercises on the 
subject of religion, would extend this notice beyond 
our limits. She never lost sight of her own weakness 
and unworthiness. She never ceased, on the other 
hand, to trust in the atonement of Christ alone for 
present mercy and everlasting life. Consequently she 
took veiy little account of herself, or her performances 
in past life; but often reproached herself for having 
been very un£uthful in God's service. When her 
friends called to see her, she seldom made many re- 
mvks about her afflictiona either past or present, but 



her theme was generally the goodness of God to her, 
and to all who trusted in him. It is true, as was n»> 
tural, that when her sufferings became extremely severe 
and protracted, she desired to be released from them, 
but was willing to endure all that her heavenly Father 
might inflict upon her. On one such occasion, after a 
severe paroxysm of coughing, she said, ** O that this 
might be the night of my deliverance, that I might fly 
from earth and sin and sorrow, and be at rest for ever." 
Then checking herself she added, "But I wait the 
Lord's pleasure." On Saturday, the 0th of April, in 
the evening, she said, **Such a sweet peace came into 
my mind this afternoon, that I trust never to doubt 
again but that the Lord will sustain me to the end;" 

Mrs. Morris was not unmindful of her family and 
friends. She was tenderly solicitous for their weUare 
in all things, great and small. Her heart seemed to be 
a fountain of sympathy, constantly pouring forth 
expressions of concern and kindness for all around her. 
In the midst of her sufferings she was particularly 
considerate of the convenience and comfort of those 
who ministered to her wants. She manifested anxiety 
for all whose rest or ease was interrupted on her 
account In various ways she showed her friends 
that she affectionately remembered them in her last 
moments. 

On the 19th of April, she remarked that she had 
some thing to do, and it must be done soon. After 
some reflection, she proceeded to have divided and 
distributed to the various members of the fiunily, and 
to some other friends, small presents, as mementos 
of her love. This done, she seemed to give up neariy 
all care for the world, and devote herself more exclu- 
sively to a preparation for her departure. About this 
time she received several visits from the Rev. James 
Quinn, who was well acquainted with her in Virginia 
when ahe was but a young disciple. She enjoyed 
these visits much. She told him, **I feel as if I 
was almost home, and I have an unshaken confi- 
dence in the goodness of God." The same in sub- 
stance she expressed to her own pastor and other 
friends who called on her again and again. On the 
24th, she was very joyful while the family sung, 
" Mine is an unchanging love, 
Higher than the heights above ; 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death." 
Two days later, as the doctor retired from the room, 
she overheard him say that she had failed much since 
he saw her last Referring to this soon after, she 
observed, '<It caused joy to spring up in my heart." 
On the 2Sth, " she said she enjoyed a sweet prospect 
of deliverance from all her sufferings." This was in 
the morning. In the sfiemoon her faith triumphed, 
her countenance was lighted up with joy, and she 
exclaimed, *<My soul is blessed of the Lord — ^it surely 
is, and if I had a thousand souls, I would trust them 
all in his hands." 

But she was still on earth, where the Christian has 
fightings without and fears within, and where it is 
believed Satan exercises the most malice toward thoaa 
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who are most devoted, and whose influence is most 
injurious to his kingdom. On the 6th of May, the 
accuser of the brethren came with all deceivabieness 
of uniighteoueness, and in the midst of her painful 
affliction suggested to her that if she was the Lord's 
child, he would take her to himself at once, and tenni- 
nate her bodily suffering; and then raised the question 
whether it was not possible after all that she never 
knew what religion was? The conflict was short 
She lifted her heart in prayer to God. The answer 
came immediately. The Spirit itself bore witness with 
her spirit that she was a child of God, and the enemy 
was rebuked in such a signal manner that he returned 
no more. 

The next evening, she told the family she had felt 
veiy happy that afternoon. But they had already read 
it in her countenance, as she told some of her friends 
who had called in that she was almost home, and 
would soon be released from all her sufferings, and if it 
was the Lord*s will, she would rejoice if that should be 
the night of her final deliverance. 

On the morning of Sabbath, she said, " I am feeble 
in body, but rejoice in spirit" She then knew it to be 
the general opinion of her friends that she could not 
live more than a day or two longer, and lest her 
strength might leave her, she that day had the family 
called to her one at a time and gave her blessing to 
each, accompanied by suitable advice and encourage- 
ment, charging them severally to live for God and 
meet her in heaven. This was probably one of the 
most moving scenes of the kind ever witnessed. Had 
an infidel been there with a heart as hard as adamant, 
that heart it seems would have been broken by the 
influence of religion as manifested in her under such 
circumstances. She said, among other things, the 
Lord had often blessed her in health and in sickness, 
and he then blessed her in prospect of death; that for 
her, death had no stiog; that she had never felt such 
a sense of the goodness of God before; that she had 
often feared the afiisction she had for her fiunily would 
render it difficult for her at the last to give them up, 
but she thanked God that his grace that day enabled 
her to do it willingly and cheerfully, and leave them in 
his hands, who would provide for them all needful 
blessings. In the evening she continued in the same 
happy frame of mind, and observed, that she never 
before felt so confident of getting to heaven as she had 
that day ; and that she had a comfortable hope of meet* 
ing all her family in heaven. "Sweet heaven, my 
happy home — O how I long to be there ! But my 
Father's will be done." On the morning of the 10th, 
as the periodical chill came on, she said, ** I think the 
Master is about to come and call for me; but I have 
spoken to all the family — ^my work is done, and I feel 
that the Lord is very precious to me this morning." 
On the 12th, at 3 o'clock in the morning, there was 
such a sinking, coldness, and difficulty of breathing, 
that she herself believed death had commenced its 
woik ; and when asked how she felt under the impres- 
■ion that she was so near her end, the reply was, <*I 
3 



feel delightful. Jesus is my everlasting friend, and 
will bear me safely through the dark valley of death." 
She then spoke of sin as the cause of snflSsring and 
death, and immediately added, <*Bnt there is a fountain 
of atoning blood opened by the Savior for sin, and I 
feel that my heart is cleansed from it in that fountain." 
She referred to the grave consecrated by the bodj 
of Jesus, which could not be holden by it, and said, 
"My flesh will rest in hope. For me I feel that death 
has no sting, and the grave will have no victory." 

On the afternoon of this day, Mr. Swormstedt called 
to see her. He found her felling rapidly. She re- 
mari^ed to him, "My work is done— I have given my 
family into the hands of God." On leaving her, he 
said, "It is probable I shall not see you again in this 
worid." She then said, " Before you go I have one 
request to make of you, and it is my last I want you 
to attend my funeral;. adding, I have spoken to Mr. 
Morris on the subject" She then proceeded to re- 
mark, "Tell sinners there is a reality in religion — but 
you tell them that all the time." He replied, " I will 
tell them again as coming from your dying lips." She 
then added, "Tell them, and teQ all my fiiends, that I 
am gone to heaven." 

In this state of mind she generally continued during 
the last week of her life. On one occasion, while 
silently meditating, raptures of love were enkindled in 
her heart, and glowed in her countenance; and she 
broke forth in acclamations of Joy, saying, ^Good 
news from Zion. Halleluiah ! halleluiah !" dec 

On Saturday morning. May 14th, in the midst 
of great agony, she prayed for patience to sufler all the 
will of God. After severe coughing and strangling, 
she said, "It will soon be over; blessed be God for it; 
and I pray that the chariot of salvation may not be 
delayed." In the afternoon of that day her physician, 
Dr« Judkin, to whom she was much attached, called to 
see her for the last time. She asked him if he did not 
think the struggle would soon be over? He answered 
affirmatively. She replied with a smile, " That is good 
news." When about to depart, he took her by the 
hand to bid her farewell. She said, "O doctor, we 
shall meet in heaven — ^the Lord bless you and all 
yours." He was deeply affected, and silently with- 
drew. The next morning, it being the Sabbath, Ae 
was heard to say, " O Lord, thou art so good ; I wish 
to have no will of my own, but to sink entirely into 
thine." In the after part of that day she said, "Pre- 
cious Savior! blessed Redeemer! O th^ rich fountain 
of redeeming love in which I shall soon bathe my 
weary soul for ever." 

Sabbath night her mind became wandering, in 
which state, for the most part, she continued till 
Tuesday morning, May 17di, at 11 o'clock, when Ae 
expired. She retained the knowledge of her friends to 
the last, and sometimes spake rationally. During a 
lucid interval, she said to her class-leader, "Tell my 
class-mates I die with bright prospects of heaven, and 
with the hope of meeting them there." She continued 
to speak till within a very few minutes of her death. 
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Her last words, which she distinctly articulated, were, 
** Jesus iapredoiu*' 

Thus died this godly womao, learing a hasband, son 
and daughter, and many relatives and friends, to lament 
a loss which falls heavily on the family and the Church. 
Her funeral was on Thursday, May 19th, at 10 o'clock. 
Her remains were conveyed to the Fourth-street 
church, and a sermon, well suited to the occasion, was 
preached by Rev. Leroy Swormstedt, from the 5th 
verse of the 31 st Psalm. 

In conclusion, let us glance at those traits of her 
character which are worthy of special notice. As a 
wife and a mother, she was faithfully devoted to the in- 
terests of her family. She sought the temporal com- 
fort of its members. To feel the full force of this 
remark, one must have been an observer of the exact 
order of her household. There was a remarkable pro- 
priety manifest in every thing which fell under her 
cognizance. A stranger of good taste, acquainted with 
the station which she filled, would at a glance, on en- 
tering her dwelling, say, **AUi3 right" This may 
seem to some like merely serving tables; but it is one 
important office of every matron, and without due atten- 
tion to it, she is derelict in domestic duty. For public 
reasons as well as for private comfort, a minister*s dwel- 
ling should be well kept, and arranged with sober taste. 
And the necessity will always be sufficiently pressing 
that strict economy be practiced in expenditures. 

She was domestic in her habits. The apostle's 
phrase, "gadders abroad,*' could not be applied to her. 
No place, except the sanctuary, was so inviting to her 
as home. This is a virtue. Sometimes the itinerant 
life has broken up a love of retirement Not so with 
her. The house of no friend, however valued, was so 
pleasant as her own habitation. There, with her closet, 
her Bible, and her children, she was happy. 

She was consistent. Her manners, her conversation, 
her apparel, her conduct in every relation, and her 
treatment of all ranks and persons, bore the same stamp 
of humility, meekness, and benevolence. Probably no 
person ever succeeded better than she did in suiting her 

* 

dress to her professions, and to the station she filled in 
the Church. There was a peculiar plainness and 
comeliness in her apparel, and happy were it for the 
Church if in this — ^what some will deem a small par- 
ticular — all " women professing godliness " could imi- 
tate her. 

As already affirmed, she had the most humble views 
of herself. This was indicated not by her expressions 
merely, but by all her actions. Yet blended with the 
meekness of her carriage was a natural dignity, which 
secured respect, while at the same time it attracted 
rather than repelled the worthy. She reminded one 
of the beloved disciple, and a student of the Bible could 
scarcely be in her company an hour without instituting 
a comparison between her and him who said, ** Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on us.*' 

'B.tx patience has come under the notice of the reader, 
but may be again adverted to. It was truly wonderful. 
To judge of it aright, it must be recollected how long 



and how severely she sufiered, and in what drcum- 
Btances — ^her husband far away, ^er son in a foreign 
land, and she almost in despair of beholding either 
again on earth : withal possessed of the liveliest sensi- 
bility, and her affections gathering around these absent 
objects with a solicitude and an affection indescribable, 
while her bodily sufferings were excruciating. Yet was 
she patient. She behaved and quieted herself as a 
weaned child. There were sometimes outbursts of 
grief, but her soul soon returned to its rest in God. 
On one occasion, when a friend suggested the proba- 
bility of her decease without seeing her husband and 
son, she was so overwhelmed with sorrow that she cov- 
ered her face with the drapery of the bed, and gave free 
vent to her feelings. But after a struggle she became 
composed, and looking up, said, in a subdued tone, 
** Well, if Mr. Morris can do more labor for the Church 
by my deprivation, I shall try to be resigned" And 
she was resigned to his long absence ; pleading only 
that she might behold both her husband and her son 
once more on earth. 

She was an intelligent Christian. She studied the 
holy Scriptures. She not only gave her BiUe the pre- 
ference to all other books, but made it a matter of con- 
science to read it every day in the year, times of sick- 
ness excepted. And if any thing unusual occurred to 
prevent reading the ordinary lessons of the day, she 
made it up at night, frequently by curtailing the period 
of sleep. This duty she performed with uncommon 
delight and profit There are very few private Chris- 
tians so familiar with the Bible as she was, being able 
to turn at once, without a Concordance, to almost any 
prominent text in the Old or New Testament, and to 
quote hundreds of passages from memory. Her recol- 
lection of even the historical parts was clear and exten- 
sive. When unable to read on account of ill health, 
she had the promises of God's word in her memory. 

She was a sanctified Christian. More than 17 years 
ago she did, while agonizing for the blessing in her 
own chamber, experience that the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. For months after not a cloud 
arose to darken her sky. And though she did not 
always enjoy a clear evidence of full salvation subse- 
quently, yet she often felt that "perfect love castethout 
all fear that hath torment" It is true, such were the 
views she entertained of her own unworthiness, and 
such her fear of not living up to her profession, that 
she never made any public declaration of the grace of 
sanctification. This was an error, and was probably 
one reason why she did not enjoy it more fiilly. But 
in death her testimony was explicit,' and she sent an 
affectionate message by her leader, urging her class- 
mates to seek this full salvation. 

Finally, she was weftU to others. Of this there are 
living witnesses, who trace their conversion to her pious 
conversation. Such will be stars in her crown. 

And now, reader, the grace which made her holy, 
can train you for the same useful career on earth — the 
same happy death — the same glorious heaven. May 
you follow her as she followed Christ! 

S 
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NOTICES. 

Sbbmom om thb MiLunnuH, with an Appendix. By J. S. 
Tbm/tiwon, D. D., Prtsident qf Augutda College. Cinctn- 
naU : Wrighi ^ Swormatedt.—ThiB neat liale yolume, (much 
In the fonn of Harris' " Witneesiog Church/') diicuases, in a 
brief but lucid manner, the queetions, what ie the miilenium— 
the time of iu commencement^-and the eventB by which it will 
be introduced. The first question is merely glanced at. The 
author inclines to the opinion ih^ the millenial period consists 
of a thousand years proper, and not of what is called a thousand 
<* prophetic years." The second question is considered more ai 
length. The author contends that the *< little horn " of Daniel 
is the ** man of sin " spoken of by the apostle Paul ; and that 
both refer to the Boman pontiff, or Roman Catholic Church. 
He furthermore shows that the " beast '' spoken of by John in 
the ISlh chapter of the Apocalypse, is the same as ilie " little 
bom " and the ** man of sin," all referring to Rome. He claims 
that the destruction of this power, and the introduction of the 
millenlum, will be contemporaneous events. He shows, that 
in twelve hundred and forty-two years from the establishment 
of this power the millenium will commence. Its establish- 
ment he considers to be at the timo of the acquisition of the 
political, notx>f the ecclesiastical power of Rome, which was 
A. D., 766. This will bring the c<Mnmencement of the millen- 
ium down to the year 1997, whereas the usual reckoning is from 
the commencement of the Pope's universal ^ritual dominion 
in 606, which brings the millenial jubilee down to the year 
184B. We cannot extend our notice of this admirable discourse ; 
and have already, we trust, given the reader such liints con- 
cerning it as will induce her to consult its pages. May it« pub- 
lication rouse the zeal of the Church, and enlighten its mind 
in matters of so sacred and high a moment as are those of which 
It treats. We are pleased to learn, that possibly its author will 
furnish another discourse on a kindred theme. This will be 
desirable. 

Am Address delivered in the Methodiet Episcopal Churchy 
Newbury i Vermont, November 17, 1841, h^ore the Ladiee* Lit- 
erary Society qf Newbury Seminary^ on the Moral Power qf 
Female Education. By Bev. C. T. Hinman, Treacher qf 
Mathematice and the Greek Language.— ThiM Address com- 
mences by noticing the exact order which reigns in the physi- 
cal, and the disorder that prevails in the moral world. This 
disorder has ejected man from his proper sphere. Two ques- 
tions are proposed for discussion, viz: *<What is my sphere of 
action 1 and how shall I prepare myself for that sphere 1" 
From the remarks made on these topics we select the follow- 
iug extract: 

" There is a directing influence within the power of the fe- 
male. This depends mainly on the character of the sex. We 
refer not now to the directing Influence, given by a proper 
youthful bias; but rather to that produced by her presence— her 
society in after life. It is not the direciion first given to the 
bark, as it is cut loose from its moorings, and committed to the 
winds and waves, that guides it through unknown seas : it roust 
needs have a helmsman, who through the long voyage stands 
at his post, with liis eye on the star and his hand on the wheel. 

" Such is woman, when properly educated. Not merely is 
her influence felt when we start on the voyage of life, but 
through its whole course she is with us, to counsel, to comfort, 
\o aid. Nor is it less true that her skill depends on her knowl- 
edge, than that the pilot's depends on his. It is not hers merely 
to give cheerfulness for an hour, to wipe away the falling tear, 
or heal a broken bean : she should be able to point to danger 
in advance, and turn us from its path-way— to descry the joys 
of the future— and, as Fenelon's rosy-fingered morning opens 
the poruls of the east, heralding the king of day, so should she, 
heralding the reign of peace, open the portals of that bright 
world, where hope dips his golden wings in the lave» of the 
cherubim, and consecrates the hours to happiness and virtue. 
Thus she not only brings contentment, but has a powerful influ- 
ence in smoothing the asperities of man's nature ; in melting 
down the natural hardness of his heart, and in infusing the ten- 
deroeii of her own.'* 
2 
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Ladt.— This is a very significant word. Those to whom it is 
applied ought in all conscience to be what Mm. Sigoumey (sea 
April number) entreau her yoong readers to become, in acts of 
benevolence. By tracing the history of the word lady, we 
shall find that it originated in the charity of woman's deeds. 
In an old work, the following account is given of this matter. 
We are indebted for it to the Cabinet Magazine : 

"As I have sttidted more what appertains to the ladies than 
the gentlemen, I will satisfy you how it came to pass that wo- 
men of fortune were called ladiee, even before their husbands 
tiad any title to convey that mark of distinction to them. You 
must know that heretofore it was the fashion fw a lady of afflu- 
ence, once a week, or oftener, to distribute a certain quantity 
of bread to her poor neighbon, with her own hande, and sh* 
was called by them the Leffday, i. e., the bread giver. ThcM 
two words were in time corrupted, and the meaning is now a« 
little known as the practice which gave rise to it." 

The concluding remark may have a general application ; but 
we believe there are several Christian ladiee in the world, who 
not only weekly, but daily, distribute bread to the poor with 
their own hands, and what Is a diviner charity, they point 
their beneficiaries to the " Lamb of Ood, who taketh away the 
sin of the world." 

Fbmalb Fidsutt.— The following anecdote, by Mrs. Ellis, 
strikingly illustrates the fidelity of woman : 

" Sir Robert Barclay, who commanded the British squadroaa 
in the baule of Lake £rie, was horribly mutilated by the 
wounds he received in that action, having lost his right arm and 
one of his legs. Previously to his leaving England he was en- 
gaged to a young lady to whom he was tenderly auached. Feel- 
ing acutely, on his return, that he was a mere wreck, he sent a 
friend to the lady, informing her of his mutilated condition* 
and generously offering to release her from her engagement. 
'Tell him,' replied the noble giri, 'that I will joyfully marry 
him if he has only enough of body to hold his soul. ' " 

Nbw Invbntion.— The following notice from the Richmond 
Enquirer will Interest those of our readers who cultivate music. 

" Of all the eccentric fruits of the inventive age, we had the 
pleasure on Saturday evening of witnessing one of the most 
curious. It is nothing more nor less than a hybrid monster— a 
complete blending of two musical instruments of entirely dif- 
ferent construction and antagonistic principlee— in a wofd, a 
piece of wonderful mechanism, that produces perfect combinsp 
lion of the notes of the violin, and piano forte. The inventor. 
Col. A. S. Wood, is a Virginian— a resident of Buchanan, on 
James River. His curiosity was aroused some eight years ago, 
by some newspaper allusion to a similar attempt in Europe ; 
and his mechanical genius, unaided by a scientific knowledge 
of music, but kept alive and strengthened by perseverance, has 
achieved a work, that bafiled the skill of the first mechanlce 
and artists of the Old World. The instrument consists of a 
piano, of the usual coneiruction and played in the usual man- 
ner. A pedal, touched by the foot of the performer, turns a fly- 
wheel, which regulates the movements of the machinery. As 
each peculiar key of the piano is touched, a corresponding key 
within the box is acted on— brings down on the proper string 
one of the four bows, (which are constantly moving on grooves^ 
at the same time presses on the string a finger corresponding 
to the human finger, thus forming a perfect note, in every re- 
spect similar to a note of the piano. We heard a variety of 
music, andantes and allegros, admirably executed by Mrs. Wat- 
son—and we came to the conclusion that It was a remarkable 
compound. Some of the Scotch airs in (miution of the bag- 
pipes in particular, exhibited the power of the instrument." 

To CoBBBSPONDBNTS. — Several articles in prose and versa 
lie over for our next number. Were it not the fact that articles 
unsuitable for the pages of the Repository are poured In upon 
us almost without number, we should take it upon us to name 
them, and point out their defects. As it is, the task were intol- 
erable. Gorrespondenta, therefore, must wait patiently. They 
will In time ascertain the disposition which may have been 
made of their articles. 
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persecution, that God has pieugeu yo** 
hu said, <<As thy day is, so shall thy strength be.'* 
Vol. 11.-25 
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SABBATH DAY POINT. 

(8BB BHORATXlia.) 

This view is about twenty miles from the head of 
Lake George. The point is said to have received its 
name from an English peer, who, one Sabbath morning, 
landed there for breakfast. The Catholics have denom- 
inated this beautiful sheet of water, Lake Sacrament 
Nature, in some of her aspects, seems to be sacrament- 
al — as, for instance, the tree of life, in the garden of 
Eden, which, though its fruit was prohibited on com- 
mon occasions, would doubtless, but for the fall, have 
subserved a peculiar and sacred purpose. The rain- 
bow is one of nature*s sacraments, being especially 
adopted as the seal of a covenant between the patri- 
arch Noah and Jehovah. But such significant names 
as sacrament and iSabbath should betoken sacred things. 
The scene of secular life in this engraving is therefore 
in bad taste. The associations are too modem ; that is, 
too irreverent of holy themes. The aspects of nature, 
in the picture, seem sacred enough ; and if those forms 
of life represented a Sabbath day gathering to God's 
sanctuary, for religious devotion and the holy euchar- 
ist, we should wholly admire the application of the 
names, Lake Sacrament, and Sabbath Day Point, to 
the Lake and the promontory. These moral criticisms 
have nothing to do with the skill of the artists. The 
picture is well drawn, and the engraver has done it 
justice. 



Original. 
THE GREAT PROMISE. 
How precious are God's promises! Under the se- 
verest temptations and most pressing wants, they pledge 
to us support and consolation. They are set forth 
in the most alluring language, and reiterated in the 
plainest terms, that we need not fear to rest in them, 
and seize the blessings which they proffer us. To en- 
courage trust, and nearly render distrust impossible, 
they are addressed to us with almost an exuberance of 
phrases and variations. Amongst these promises, one 
is so comprehensive in its brevity, that it should be 
treasured up in our heart of hearts, and remembered 
daily and hourly. It is the sum of all promises — <*My 
grace is sufficient for thee." No sense of weakness, 
want, or misery, can carry the soul beyond the purview 
of that precious promise. It meets every possible state 
of depression and destitution, and leaves the doubting 
soul without excuse. Take it. Christian, and set it as 
a seal upon thine arm. Never forget, wherever and 
however you may be assailed by want, or adversity, or 
persecution, that God has pledged you sufficient grace — 
has said, "As thy day is, so shall thy strength be." 
Vol. II.— 25 



Original. 
THE HAPPY DEAD.* 
Blkst spirit, where art thou this Sabbath eve? 
Amid the fields of glory dost thou range? 
Or, pausing, dost thou drink the crystal stream 
That flows beneath the throne, and eat the fruit 
Of life's immortal tree, and wear the palm 
Of victory ? Thb moment dost thou bow 
Before the Lamb, and plunge into' the beams 
That from the uncreated Sun break forth? 
Dost thou look down on us who toil below. 
And feel a sympathy at our distress? 
Or dost thou hover, in the sable night. 
Above our sleeping pillow, breathing peace, 
And guarding, with celestial vigilance. 
The beings that were dear to thee on earth? 
Methinks I see thee move in all the grace. 
And bloom, and beauty of that world of life. 
I hear thee sing the song of the redeemed; 
And fit>m the heights of paradise I see 
Thee beckon us, with smiles of holy joy. 
To hasten up the steeps, and join you there. 
Then I recall the days, for ever gone. 
When those same smiles were wont to gikl our path — 
When those same eyes that so regard us now. 
Looked through the vail of flesh to catch our glance; 
And when those hands, which now thou wav'st in light, 
Grasp'd ours, and helped us to pursue our way. 
I now bethink me of the bliss you gave — 
The sorrows that yon shared — the pains you soothed — 
The hours that yon beguiled — the lights you threw 
Across this shadowy scene! And then the change! 
O, here the heart recoils ! Darkness and death 
Close in upon us — ^yet we turn again 
To where you dwell, and, with a zeal renewed 
By your example, conquest, and your crown. 
Address us to our way. We ask the aid 
Of Him whom you adore, and pledge ourselves, 
To tread, unfaltering and untired, the length 
Of the celestial road, and meet thee there. 
And wilt thou hail us over Jordan's stream. 
Or meet us in the wave, and guide our flight 
Up to the presence of your heaven and ours ? 
O, sainted one! thy holy life— thy death 
Shall draw our hearts firom earth and all its charms! 
Then still attract; but let those cords of love, 
Which almost call our spirits firom their clay. 
Draw us more closely to each other still. 
Till, mingled into one, our kindred souls 
Aspire, and soar, and lose themselves with thine 
In the abyss of life, and heaven, and God ! 

GSRTBUDE. 
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Original. 
SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

BT T. e. BLUR. 

" O ! there are spiriu of the air, 
And genii of the evening breeze, 
And gentle ghoets with eyee as fieiir 
As star-beams among twilight trees." 

Shbllbt. 

« 'Twas night— and death the curtains drew 'mid agony secure, 
While there a willing spirit went home to a glorious shore ; 
Yet still it sighed, e*en where was spread the wailing angeVs 

wing, 
O, speak no ill of poetry, for 'tis a holy thing." 

Mas. SiaotrRNBT. 

OoB first recollections of this bright and breathing 
world are rather of feelings than of thought They 
come back to us yisions of bright sunshine and dancing 
shadow — long wanderings for many a sunny day — 
hours of sport, whose very remembrance sends the 
blood thrilling through our veins, and day dreams, 
whose vividness and beauty will sometimes return long 
after life's stem realities have quenched the fire of the 
eye, and wrought deep lines upon the forehead. We 
were too happy and too busy then for sober thought; 
but sometimes, perchance in the midst of our most 
« boisterous mirth, there would come a sudden thrill, as 
we looked upon the blue sky, or fiir hills, and we 
would pause, with the jocund shout yet upon our lip, 
and gaze as if our very soul were lost in that silent 
and cloudless space. Over aU the wild mifth of the 
heart there would come soft sadness, Uke the shadow 
of a fair cloud chasing the golden sunshine from the 
earth. A joyous feeling, and yet it moved us almost 
to tears ! The heart was overfiowing with new and 
indefinable emotions, and it seemed as if we beheld 
the exceeding beauty of the earth for the first time. 
The eye has now a deeper and more chastened glad- 
ness, and the smile of the lip is softened with sensibil- 
ity. Youth is now calling home the wild affections, 
the causeless emotions, the overflowing joy which 
childhood has scattered on the world, and gathering 
them into itself, as if the heart foresaw the wearing 
struggle of life, and called home its resources for the 
combat. The spirit hovers upon the verge of an un- 
tried hfe — ^behind, bathed in purple light, lie the years 
that have glided away. The future stretches far off in 
the distance, filled with a thousand indistinct forms of 
surpassing beauty. 

But we have learned by experience that the world is 
not all it seems. A sense of its selfishness, its heart- 
lesaness, has breathed over us like an icy wind ; but we 
have, as it were, beheld afar ofi^ that the pinion of the 
soul is not yet soiled or torn in the contest The little 
knowledge we have gained has served to awaken the 
sensibilities, to give a tinge of sadness to our anticipa- 
tions, and to call reflection to the little world of our 
own hearts. 

This is a temperament highly fiivorable to poetry. 
Now the spirit revels in the beauty of the material cre- 
ation, and the imagination, unwearied and unworn, 
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soars calmly and serenely forth into the bright heaven 
of fancy. The voice that called us in our youth, 
breathing from the quiet sky, from the blue misty hills, 
the clashing waters, like some half forgotten strain of 
music, is familiar now. We hear it in the early 
spring-time, when the sound of the streams is like a 
thousand silvery voices calling to each other from all 
the hills, or when the murmur of the summer woods is 
like deep answering unto deep, or when the hues of 
autumn's boughs rival the fiery clouds of**her sunset, 
or when all the wintry winds clap their hands, and the 
snow flakes come down like the white blossoms of ear- 
ly summer showering from the branches. We have 
learned that the spell is in our own hearts, and we 
are blessed in the knowledge. 

There comes a time when this rich strain of music 
in the heart, answering to all that is grand or beautiful 
in the moral or material world, seems the last remnant 
of childhood and youth. The eye grows dim, the 
cheek pale — worse, the heart grows cold. When the 
thought of death comes over our weariness, it brings a 
cold shuddering; for the heart is not so near heaven as 
it once was. We here come to know we are not what 
we have been, and to feel we are not what we should be ; 
and when we look back upon the high and noble resolves 
with which we first commenced the struggle of life, we 
are humbled to the dust, for we ask ourselves how have 
we kept them? And that humiliation, though bitter, 
is most salutary. Then the purer and holier feelings 
of our youth, blended with its poetry, came back to us. 
Blessed be that spirit which is as an electric chain to 
refresh the weary soul of later life with the fresh and 
unworldly thoughts of earlier years! Whence is the 
spirit of poetry, whose office seems to be to cheer us 
dong thfr rugged way of life, and to elevate the mind 
above the petty vexations that lie in our path 1 It is 
that loving sense of the grand and the beautiful which 
makes it a glorious boon but to live in the free air and 
the smiling sunlight — it is that deep sensibility to 
whatever is good or noble or beautiful in moral nature, 
which causes the sudden swelling up from the heart, 
and flushes the cheek, and brightens the eye — ^it is that 
which makes the cheek early pale with visions of love- 
liness that is not, and extending over all around us, by 
a blessed alchymy converts every thing into the pre- 
cious metal of the heart Where this spirit dwells, it 
is gentleness to man and strength to woman. We 
meet it in daily life; for poetry is not confined to the 
page of the schoolman alone. Here it prompts kind- 
ness, and afiection, and generous self-sacrifice, with 
many a thought and act, which, though unknown and 
unsung on earth, shall be written with the sunbeam on 
that day when the deeds of conquerors shall make their 
actors pale with shame and affright 

It is sometimes doubted whether a high degree of 
the poetic spirit is conducive to the happiness of its 
possessor. Why, we would ask, should it not be sol 
If the poet feel intensely the evils of life — if his heart 
be deeply wounded by treachery, unkindness, and neg- 
lect — ^if his soul be daily disgusted with cold selfish- 
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ne«, does he not receive a rich compensation when his 
heart thrills at those purer and more generous acts, 
which, amid so much that is evil in this world, still 
gleam like starlight through the clouds? Is he not 
privileged to find, in this glorious universe, a delight 
which others can never realize 1 If he be true to the 
monitions of that spirit which God has imparted, has 
he not the soul-cheering assurance of benefiting his 
kind? Alas! that the poet should ever barter his high 
privileges for the smiles of the great, or the polluting 
pleasures of sense ! - Then only can man be miserable 
when he has devoted the blessings of God to the* ser- 
vice of his foe. 

The present, amid the din of political contests, and 
the jarring of mammon's devotees, is not an age of 
poetry. This is an age of stem reality. 

** In these last days, what sounds salute the ear, 
While taste and reason stand aghast to hear) 
Who o'er the lyre a hand presumptuous flings, 
And grinds hareb discords from the creaking strings Y 
Far off the wise retire to deepest glades; 
Apollo wrathful at the sound upbraids— 
Who to the world such noisjr nonsense gave, 
Ne'er drank, sweet Helicon, thy limpid wave!'* 

If a wreath is to encircle our history, which shall go 
blooming down 

** To the last syllable of recorded time," 
the hands of an inquisitive philosophy are surely des- 
tined to weave it Ancient fairy land has vanished 
from the earth — the days of virions are past — ^no 
nymphs or naiads people our woods and fountains — 
the tales of enchanted islands &r away over the blue 
deep have grown things of yore. We have realized 
wonders, the very prediction of which would have con- 
demned any unfortunate beldam in the days of witch- 
craft. We have machines — strange looking monsters- 
moving, as it were, by magic, which, in days of old, 
would have suljected their inventors to the fiery ordeal. 
We have grown wise in our generation — we believe no 
dreams but golden ones. Money is all now — ^Allad- 
din*s lamp — the wishing cap— the carpet of the prince 
in the &iry tale. The fairies have gone from the green 
grassy knowls where they were wont to dwelL The 
stealthy step of the midnight ghost visits no more the 
chambers of the guilty or the loved. The sound of 
the axe and the hammer has broken in upon the haunts 
of the poet, the silent dells, and the airy hill tops. But 
poetry, driven from her ancient haunts, is avenging her- 
self by ennobling and refining the objects for which 
she is sacrificed. Nor is her voice silent in the land; 
they who will Usten may hear it rising at times like the 
voice of distant waters through the hush of evening; 
and they who have learned to judge of the future by 
the past tell us that the time is not far distant when 
one shall rise to fill the vacant throne in the realm of 
long. 



Let those who would aflfect singularity with success, 
first determine to be very virtuous, and they will be 
very singular. 



Original. 
THE UNATTENDED HEARSE. 

At the approach of the sickly season in New Orleans, it is no 
uncommon thing to see the hearse bearing away its dead with- 
out a nngU follower. The victim of death has perhaps been 
some respectable, poor young man, who has been lured to this 
commercial city by the delusive hope of making a fortune. 
Alas! he l.as found only a grave. 

No funeral pomp, with lengthened sweep 

Of mourning coaches in array, 
£*er struck with pathos half so deep, 
And caused my very heart to weep. 

As the lane hearse upon its way. 
To fancy's eye, it lifts the vail between 
The sick*ning and the dying scene. 

It tells of suffering in a stranger land. 

Far, far away from household friends; 
There lov'd ones round him used to stand. 
And smooth his pillow with affection's hand ; 

Here but a hireling nurse attends. 
Love and skill were powerless now to save 
His wasting body from an early grave. 

There is a spell, of soul-subduing power, 
Within the sacred name of home — 

Breathing its fragrance, like a flower^ 

0*er our lorn spirit, till its latest hour, 
Where'er our footsteps roam. 

It still, amid severest pain. 

Will paint its pictures on the brain. 

His bosom's sgony, ah ! who can tell. 

As round that home his memory lingers. 
And gushing from his heart's deep well. 
Come thoughts that burning there will dwell, 

Till wiped away by death's cold fingers. 
How Uttle reck they of his moumfrU fate, 
Who his return with fond expectance wait 

The scene has closed — ^his spirit's fied ! 

His wandering feet no more shall roam. 
What anguish will the tidings spread, 
When the death letter first is read. 

In that bereaved home. 
O, may the lost one they possessed, 
Be found again amidst the blest ! 

Tho' stranger friends, that to him clung 

In gay and heartless mirth, 
While health and hope around him flung 
Those secret charms that win the young — 

Love's living things of earth-— 
Yet o'er his fresh and lonely bed 
Their eye no pitying tear will shed. 

And though no prayer ascend to God, 
Ere they shall lay him in the dust. 

No gentle hand e'er place the sod. 

But by rude feet the earth be trod. 
Yet still in heaven, we trust. 

For him the « righteous" household prayer 

May have secured his entrance there, 

ComVXLIA AUST7BTA« 
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BOOKS INDISPENSABLE. 

BT CABOUKB X. BUBB0V6B. 

Wb often Bee a person gradge a book — ^the cost of a 
book. May be, the cost bears no proportion to its 
▼alue. That idea, we are sorry to say, is always called 
/ into account. Now, of all the luxuries in which we 
would indulge ourselves, books are, out of all compar- 
ison, the best worth their price. Nor should we, at 
large, refer them to the class of luxuries alone, delights 
fill and improving though they are; yet to manyof 
those even who are but partially acquainted with them, 
they are a necessity ; and for such to be debarred of 
them, though not quite so imperious a craving as 
were the waiting of a dinner, yet is it a positive and 
ascertained want — such an one, too, as he who shall 
most fairly apprize, were £un to commute, and take a 
smaller or dieaper dinner and a Jarger l>ook. Now 
this sort of person is exactly the one who shall not 
only find most satisfaction, but shall also make most 
advantage out of his book. You know, of course, 
that we speak of good books ; for a bad one is un^ 
worthy the name of book, which, in common accep- 
tation, implies instruction, delight, help, reference, im- 
provement, progression, ^c, dte., in what it affords, 
and no less of propriety and usefuhiess in what it 
claims, which is engrossment of leisure moments, the 
taking them away from the mischiefs of idleness, or 
the perils of dissipation; and the absorbing of our 
discontents, by the carrying us out of ourselves for a 
time. 

Reading, by giving us a larger sight of the world, 
with its diversity of evils, enlarges our views, in a 
remedial sense; and in progress may extend to that 
philosophy which shall suffice to wipe away the stains 
of this irreverent sentiment, and to cure as well as heal. 
Reading implies mental attention, which is one of the 
most salutary haUts of the mind, as well as one of the 
most winning xn the sense of expediency. It implies 
a sobriety of reflection, which, by its own action, it 
shall constrain. Like many of the good gifts of God, 
it is two-fold — ^both conservative and hindering — ^help- 
ing of good, aiid hindering of evil. Reading enlarges 
our chiiity by showing us how other minds, other com- 
munities, other nations, have all and each some claim^ 
to our toleration; and that, however different they be, 
there yet exists some sympathy, some common bond 
of humanity, which we should respect by that charity 
which "believeth all things,*' and "hopeth all things." 

And shall we then want a book? The miser, with 
gold in his cofiera, starves for wsnt of bread. He dies 
of inanition, before nature would have called him ; and 
it is a suicide ! The physical life is not the only possible 
sacrifice. Have we a rusty dollar hoarded away, and 
yet refuse to our mind the aliment which should nourish 
and sustain it? We could believe that by how much 
it falls short of its possibilities of vigor, health, and san- 
ity, is just so much evidence of a natural retribution — 
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the penal visitation for our sin of miserliness — the want 
of books. 

This for ourselves in our adult age. But for our 
children. Would we affect, at this date of the worid, 
to do aught for them, without access of books? Al- 
though one book is pre-eminent over every other— over 
all others — and although we were better read none 
other to the exclusion of that, yet such u not the con- 
dition of our privilege. That book inculcates upon us 
the implied use of others— to give our minds to sobri- 
ety and reflection, and ''the gathering of wisdom;" 
and not only the perfecting ourselves in holiness, but 
''all other fitting conversation." 

Our probation on the earth requires a progressive 
training of all the manifold faculties of our being; yet 
the sordid and narrow-hearted would go about provi- 
ding for the body alone, even to the confining of the 
attention to its ministrations ; and passing on from the 
industry which should amply supply all its wants, and 
more, would not spare from its accumulation the shil- 
ling that should buy a book, or the hour in which to 
read it. But this is a course in which the perishing 
and shortrlived body hinders of intellectual advance- 
ment, narrows the sphere of a moral intercourse, or 
gainsays its winning and sympathetic influences, and 
finally devoura the soul, by letting it perish for want 
of aliment; and all this to save money. Albeit, the 
Book says ** wisdom is better than gold." 

But let us not confine our attention to the intellectual 
gainings, or to the perfecting of character by this method. 
Let us present the negative, and show the disadvanta- 
ges upon a productive course of life, amidst society, 
as it is now constituted, and we shall see that there is 
no furtherance in the plan — of doing without books. 
Let us look around this city of Cincinnati, and behold 
its twenty-eight or thirty free schools. See the costly 
buildings erected to their accommodation, to the fur- 
therance of mental and moial education. Add to 
these the paying of salaries to the numerous teachnv. 
and many other incidental expenses. By all this we 
shall see that it is the con^mon sense, of all who have 
tested the results of education, that education shall pro- 
gress, shall extend, shall claim a continued appropriation 
of the lesser good— money — to the object of the great- 
er good — ^knowledge. And this is not done without 
books. Even these, may be, the public at need sup- 
ply. We know of some few parents so besotted by 
meanness that they would hin throw this additional 
charge, for their children's advantage, upon the public. 
An enlightened public would rather abide ^imposition, 
rather supply two books fiilsely claimed, than miss of 
affording one really needed. And this not by benevo- 
lence alone, but with a view to the future dtixenship 
of one child within its jurisdiction. And shall the 
public be more awake to the true interest of such 
an one than the parent himself? Our charity of in- 
struction extends not at present beyond the school 
course. But if this is not followed out — and we warn 
parents on this point — ^if this is not followed up by 
reading — supposing books — the advantage already gain- 
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ed will be very likely, nay, will be sure to decline. It 
wiU, like a neglected plant, around which ill weeds shall 
duster, be by them stinted and starved of its own suffi- 
cient nourishment, and will eventually, perhaps, perish 
in their noxious embraces. School education, we say, 
should be followed up by reading. Have books a plenty. 
They yield a better return than any other investment 
It is not one book or one subject that shall constitute 
you well informed, or make you wise. And a second 
book, however divene the subject, shall aid and add to 
the first And you can hardly read any two that shall 
not, either by likeness or by contrast, or by methods of 
comparison, in your own mind, bear upon each other, 
and assist to the elucidation of the specific subject of 
each book, perhaps. B ut certainly they shall aid in your 
own mental culture. If yon shall only say to yourself, 
«From this hive I took much pure honey, whilst from 
that I gathered nothing but bee bread;*' yet the bee 
bread, though not honey, is of some worth. Perhaps 
you will speculate, too, and find how to choose your 
hive on another occasion. You may .learn to know 
what causes the difference in the proportion of the one 
to the other in different hives — ^whether the producers 
are inferior, or whether the accidents of location, ch- 
mate, food, or whatever caused; and whatever did eith- 
er perfect or impoverish it, you, by your inquiry, shall 
be enriched. 

Because we read much, we need not theiefore be 
scholars by profession. The number is very small of 
such — ^in our country, as yet, so very small that the pro- 
portion should be only as that of firactions to integers. 
And that it is not our intention to affect learning, may 
be a proof of our modesty, or of our judgment But if 
we shall decide to do without any, to remain ignorant, 
or even to rest for ever in the rudimental classes of 
learners, it shall be a proof, a positive proof, of our stu- 
pidity. The adult who shall so decide for himself, hav^ 
ing as yet made very small progression, has, perhaps in 
his own case, the extenuation of habit, and the half 
allowed and puerile claiming of shame-— the false 
shame of arraying himself amidst his juniors of anoth- 
er generation in the school class. Also, we make to 
him the partial concession that he "can make out" as 
well as others of his date and opportunities, dec., dec 
This excuses him to them, but has no sort of bearing 
upon his own inconvenience. And, after all, if he will 
look close enough, he will find that the only real obsta- 
cle in the case is his disinclination. Just as well, too, 
if he would acknowledge it, will he know that being 
more ignorant than most others is constantly a source 
of more or less disadvantage to him ; not perhaps to 
the precise matters of business, of the practical details 
of knowledge, as regards arrangements and things — 
though in relation to these he will not fail, first or last, 
to perceive his mistake — but it is in the appreciation in 
which he is held by others, yes, even the honest appre- 
dation of the respectable and the good, in the stand 
which he can take, and is compelled to keept that he 
shall most keenly feel, most bitterly regret his untoward 
negligence of sell If he is pious, and reads his Bi- 



ble—for we suppose he is able to read — if he follows out 
its precepts, which, besides holier matters, makes his rela- 
tions to coomiunity correct, and respectable, he deserves 
to be, and no doubt will be, esteemed and respected. 
But because he is all this, is it any reason why he 
should not be more than thisi Is it a reason why he 
should not take to himself, especially for his coming 
age, the solace of book philosophy — a philosophy glean- 
ed from nature, piety and wisdom combined t Is it a 
reason why he should not enlarge his knowledge to the 
furtherance of that mental charity which is not likely 
to consist with the narrow apprehensions of restricted 
and partial views? Why should he not treat his taste, 
to the delectable feasts of the poet, the patriot, the phi- 
lanthropist ? Why should he not afford himself books 1 
Why not carry his education to the desiring and the 
enjoying of these? Surely, his reapings and his win- 
nings shall be far greater than his pains of acquisition 
shall be. 

All this to the adult, the father may be; but for his 
child we are far more importunate anid exacting. The 
present age affi)rds not the same excuse as we have re- 
luctantly conceded to those which are past Books are 
now plenty — home-made books by our own country- 
men. They are not only prepared and suited, as well 
as may be, to the many, but they are proffered and sent. 
Every fadlity is afforded which is at all proper. We 
are sometimes almost led to suspect that this very readi- 
ness of obliging is misconstrued or meanly mistrusted 
in its motive; and that the unwise inference, whilst 
working out its own ungainly and ungaining conse- 
quence, by refusing or undervaluing the good, which 
is too easy of attainment, is often the only motive 
against its acceptance. Such a person— one who can 
so act — ^is not well informed or wise, and such is exact- 
ly the class who most need instruction. But we would 
admonish with consideration and disinterestedness. 

The child who is rich, probably born to the inheri- 
tance of wealth, should be guarded from selfishness and 
tamed from the wantonness of indulgence by books. 
The child who is poor, should, from his toils, his tears, 
and his depression, be rewarded and gratified by books. 
And those who stand between these two classes, and 
are neither rich nor poor, shall yet have the common 
sense to perceive that no position, personal or relative, 
exempts him from his obligation of gratitude to books. 
All the classes of our republican country shall find that 
the true and efficient secret of a fair and genuine equal- 
ity shall be worked out by the agency of books. 

Books are not a holyday — a parlor window — a show- 
table matter only, but they are made to comprehend 
all of common as of uncommon things — all subjects 
and treatings of useful labor — all mechanical and agri- 
cultural experiment — all methods and improvements in 
manufactures — all management and details of trade-— 
all the handling and shaping of utensils for the work- 
men — all the discoveries of organized powers — all the 
shifting of burdens from human shoulders to the migh- 
tier might of the beasts of brawn — all new invented 
I levers, which one flash of genius has afforded (*< after 
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yean of study," and of books though) to the colossal 
purposes of aichitectuie— of na^y structures — of ocean 
lights— of the canal with its locks— of the thousands 
of aids and inventions of which we know not the uses 
nor the names. And yet for ourself when we contem- 
plate the beauties, the treasures, the infinite riches of 
books, our heart warms within us; an^ we feel that 
life has yet a resource and an interest remaining to us. 
We have a privilege, too. We select our acquain- 
tances and oar friends from the «salt of the earth" yet 
present; and from the multitude of those who, having 
passed beyond, '<yet live," their deathless genius be- 
stowed upon all who will accept it — ^to delight and to 
cheer— and other some, whose piety, a sweet savor, as- 
cends for ever and for ever, towards that heaven from 
whence they came and went. 

Books are a medium of reform, no less, certainly, than 
is the temperance act. We remember the time it was be- 
lieved that there was no hospitality, no welcome, without 
the wine cup — ^the days of side-boards, with their indis- 
creet array of bottles; and we remember, too, the effedt 
the direct consequence upon many of the sons of the 
house. Lured by this free access, they partook, often 
ruinoosly, of what was always within their reach. 
And no less apparent, though with hope, instead of 
shame, shall be the effects of a free access to books. 
We have no good auguries for the house or the family 
that is not supplied with books. Being present with 
your children, they give immediate invitation, which 
shall not be always refused — they urge a claim to 
the eye which it shall be harder to resist than if not 
personally presented. By a slight acquaintanceship at 
first, the strangeness and distance is diminished and 
worn off — soon they shall become fitiw ilinr and confi- 
dential friends, and take good counsel together. 

Book shelves are a very significant piece of fami- 
tnre. We never go into a house of poverty, a poor, 
scanted house, but what the sight of books — some, the 
sort, the number, the care, importing how valued—- 
seem to us the surest index, as they are the most sig- 
nificant token, of the present, the continaed, and the 
future respectability of the occupant 

We respect industry, but we should think it sordid, 
should it circumscribe within too narrow limits our at> 
tentlon to books. Under almost any circumstances an 
hour each day may be found to appropriate to reading. 

When we consider that the mind or intellect is one 
of the three or four grand components of our being, it 
would seem to us no superinduced indulgence, but a 
natural necessity, that we read. And although there 
are other methods of mental culture, apart from this, 
yet is reading the most universally accessible and easy 
one. Colloquial intercourse, supposing it would an- 
swer the purpose, is not always convenient or agreeable. 
However secluded, fatigued, or dispirited we may be, the 
book is neither impertinent or unwelcome. If its tone 
suit us not, we can, without offense, exchange it for an- 
other. No jealousy is excited, no resentment provoked ; 
but its harmonious and friendly tone shall sympathize 
of our dejection, or abate of our chagrin. In our per- 
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plexity no confidence is imparted, and none betrayed. 
Yet we do not put our book before the living Friend, 
nor attempt to compare it with the consolations to which 
we have access from that omnipotent Helper who is 
ever anigh, and ''knows how to pity us." We may 
read another and yet another book, and new subjects 
shall grow out of those which you would deem were 
perfected in the former book. 

The "sciences" are said to be ''a circle," and we are 
told so closely and so necessarily interwoven, that they 
would seem to have signed the "round robin." And 
who, in the munificent variety of mental apprehensions 
bestowed on man, shall be able to say whtrt they com- 
menced — where they best end! But end they do not 
As they have been graciously accorded to man, during 
the series of ages, the light of one mind has sufficed to 
guide and arouse some succeeding intelligence to the fur- 
therance of a fullness not yet completed, and which 
one age, or even one century, was not sufficient to elu- 
cidate, so do we infer that sdenoe and its mental truth 
are progressive, and shall continue to be afforded to 
man so long as man, in his physical existence, is per- 
mitted to inhabit the earth. This, we finnly believe, 
will continue to be done, but not without books. 

How many classes of sciences, how many topics 
connected with our subject have we left untouched, be- 
ing incompetent to the high vocation! But one, the 
simplest, it is thought, seems to us quite the most won- 
derful acquisition of which we are capable— so much 
so, indeed, and of so paramount consequence is it to 
us, that we must believe it to be the especial gift of 
Heaven ; and as such, we would say, there^can be no 
veneration in refusing it, or neglecting its use. True 
it is that this method u derived to us by the agency of 
human intelligences; yet when we consider how very 
wonderful it is, that yet of necessity it is rudimental, 
and that the simplest attain to it our admiration and 
our gratitude are still increased. That, without the aid 
of previous science, we should be enabled to commence 
the arch, and afford the keystone of all science, is mat- 
ter of inexplicable thought And that this idea is not 
appreciated, but, like the stars of heaven^ is slighted, 
not derogating from its greatness, or its immensity, but 
simply — simply enough — ^because use has fiuniliarixed 
us to them and to it, yet no less do we owe the grati- 
tude of assumption and improvement of this means so 
graciously bestowed upon us. A Book fvasgwen, and 
the power to read. 



SxirsiBLX women have often been the dupes of 
the designing, in the following way: they have taken 
an opportunity of praising them to their own confidant, 
but with a solemn injunction to secrecy. The confi- 
dant, however, as they know, will infallibly inform her 
principal the first moment she sees her; and this is a 
mode of flattery which always succeeds. Even those 
females who nauseate flattery in any other shape, will 
not reject it in this; just as we qm bear the light of the 
sun without pain when reflected by the moon. 
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CHRIST'S SENTIENT CHARACTER. 

How dizzying the thought, when one tries to en- 
compass a conception that is infinite ! When the mind 
stretches off in the far distance seeking the boundary 
of space, unsuccessful, it returns bewildered alike by 
the vastnesB of infinity, and by its own impotency. 
So, too, when it thinks on and on, trying to find some 
limit to boundless eternity, it recoils back within itself, 
vaguely uncertain, whether, after so mighty yet fruits 
less an effort, it be able to comprehend any thing. In- 
crease the difficulty by a union of infinites, and we see 
why Zophar, the Naamathite, exclaimed, ''Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ?" 

It will be fiir in eternity, if the point can e?er bo 
attained, when the idea of God will occupy its own 
mighty place in the human mind. It may seem strange 
that a character so distinctly marked, so permanent, so 
fully manifested, should not be perfectly understood. 
Perhaps it would not be so, were there other characters 
like his, with which we were daily fiuniliar. We ha^e 
no stepping-stones by which to attain the height His 
character is so uncommon, so difierent, so perfectly 
unique, that we have nothing with which to compare 
it ; and consequently it comes up before the mind as a 
thing so strange, that the mind cannot familiarize itself 
with it. If the mind is prone to sensuousness, it seeks 
some outward manifestation of God — something with 
which it can associate such characteristics as it attri- 
butes to God. And this for the same reason that some 
need the inagnui of royalty thrown around a man, that 
their feelings of reverence and obedience may be called 
forth ; so difficult find they it to look upon law itself 
as something to be obeyed. If, on the other hand, the 
mind be given to abstraction, it thinks of God as some 
fiixed principles or laws governing all nature, physical, 
intellectual and moraL Hence the two extremes, of 
down-right idolatry on the one side; and on the other, 
modern Unitarianism, or Pantheism. How almost in- 
terminable the grade between them ! On some one of 
these grades we stand; for all have some idea of God, 
even though it be as vague and indistinct as its origin 
is. Its origin is so; fox, if we question ourselves as to 
its origin, we can only say — ^the first we knew of the 
idea of God it was familiar to our minds. It never 
came up before the mind as something new. 

Power, intelligence, and a moral character, are attri- 
buted to God by all; though the moral character will 
be modified somewhat by the different views of morality 
entertained by diffi»«nt penons. Some, even when en- 
lightened by Revelation, extol one attribute above an* 
other, as may best suit their conduct They accom- 
modate their theology to their course of life, rather than 
conform the latter to their theology; and thus con- 
sciously do violence to their being. 

There is one view of the character of Christ, which, 
if true, ought to be entertained. It may be styled bis 
sentitnt character; by which I mean, not his capability 
of perceiving intellectually, butofyee&'ng', sympaUiix' 
ing with others, or rather, fully appreciating the feel- 



ings and circumstances of his followers. A firiend 
sympathizes with us, only when he fully understands 
our trials and joys; ^has been, or can imagine himself 
in the same circumstances with ourselves. By Christ's 
sentient character, I mean that capability on his part, 
that enables him to put himself like a kind and taoder 
fiiend, into our very circumstances — to see with our 
eyes, and to feel with our hearts. 

It is a marked difference between our religion and all 
other religions, constituting the beauty and glory of the 
former, that it is rationaL True, Christianity has its 
mtfsieriea, which eternity alone will reveal to us. But 
these mysteries, unlike those of the heathen gods, are 
not revealed to a few to be a matter of gain ; not made 
known, like the Delphian oracles, vaguely, and at cer- 
tain localities; nor arising from any contrariety of 
character in its Founder. But they result rather from 
our inability fully to comprehend that character; and, 
in fact, diminishing in proportion as it is understood. 
Yet notwithstanding the mysteries of the Christian re- 
ligion, it is still a religion to be understood, felt, and 
appreciated. Its Head thinks, knows, hates, loves, 
pities, feels, and sympathizes. Man's nature demands 
this last, among other characteristics of Deity. Else 
why have any, with their distorted view of God, feared 
that they would be overlooked, uncared for, and on that 
ground refused to love him ? They have felt that a 
God, whom they could love, must be one who has 
something in common with themselves— one who could 
and would regard the inward workings of their mind; 
feel for them— cheer them when afflicted, and succor 
them when tempted. How cold and heartless is that 
religion which does not represent its Deity as sympa- 
thizing with his followers. The mythology of the 
heathen shows that such a capability on the part of God 
is a demand of our nature. Hence their Penates and 
tutelar divinities, which presided over man in all his 
variety of circumstance: and, because they deemed 
their passions a part of the true nature of their soul, 
hence their deities of passion. 

Do we find all this in the character of Christ ? We 
have but to turn to his life for an answer. A ssuming our 
physical nature, it might rationally be supposed that he 
would have all our innocent feelings antecedent to voli- 
tion, and many of those consequent on volition. This 
supposition is fully corroborated by the history of his 
life. I will allude to a few of the exhibitions of these 
feelings, that have come down to us. He felt the force 
of the appeal, when the devil requested him to allay 
his hunger by a miracle. And he knows and fully ap- 
preciates the trial, when any of his children refuse, 
from principle, to gratify their desires. The gratifica- 
tion of every propensity of his nature came up before 
his mind, as a good to be accepted, or refused. " He 
was tempted in all points as we are, yet without sin.'* 
His desires were awakened, his susceptibilities were 
aroused. There was the excitement — the temptation — 
every thing of sin, but itsel£ 

When we have freed ourselves from passion, and 
taken a calm survey of the relations we sustain to God-* 
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gee the propriety of doing and feeling rightr— conform 
to this obligation, and our hearts become filled with 
love to our Savior; we think, in conversing with those 
who are disobedient, that a godly life must seem of as 
much importance in their mind as it does in ours — ^that 
the temptations of this world are no more alluring to 
them, than they are to us. So, too, when we become 
enlisted in a particular cause, or interested in a particu- 
lar person, we deem all cold-hearted who do not have 
the same warm feelings in our cause and friend as we 
do. It was not so with Christ If any, he might be 
supposed to have made a correct estimate between the 
good afforded by the service of God and that of Mam- 
mon. Yet, when thd "young man" came to him in- 
quiring what he should do to obtain eternal life, he did 
not chide him for his attachment to his property, though 
he regretted it Christ saw how much t>f a good, wealth 
appeared to the young man's mind. He saw the force 
of his attachment, though he disapproved of it; pitied 
the "young man" for the delusion he had thrown 
around his own mind, and loved him for bis amiability. 

When Christ first visited his friends in Bethany after 
the death of their brother Lazarus, how affectionate 
were bis condolences ! How tenderly he sympathized 
with them in their deep affliction ! When he met Mar- 
tha, he tried to comfort her with the hope of a glorious 
resurrection. But when Mary and her friends came, 
and the image of their lost friend was so vividly called 
up by a recollection of the meetings he had had with 
them, "Jesus groaned in spirit and was troubled." 
And when they gathered around the grave of Lazarus, 
and saw where he lay, "Jesus wept." He knew that 
the lifeless form before them, now so cold and still, 
would soon be animated ; and flush with life, would be 
receiving the affectionate embrace of his sisters. But 
this chilled not his sympathy, nor deadened his com- 
misseration for his afflicted fiiends. 

Though he knew it was right, and entirely in accor- 
dance with the principles of his government — even 
conducive to his glory — ^that the Jews, a nation so loved 
of God, should meet the doom they had merited ; yet 
he could not look on with indifference, when he saw 
aU the evils impending over their devoted city. "And 
when he came near, he beheld the city, and wept 
over it" 

When he was about to consummate that one act in 
which the world was so deeply interested — ^the sacrifice 
of himself — ^he alluded again to this painful subject 
It was when he was passing from Jerusalem to Calva- 
ry : " And there followed him a great multitude of peo- 
ple and women, who also bewailed and lamented him. 
But Jesus, turning to them, said. Daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, weep not for me; but weep for yourselves." He 
rightly understood their expression of kindly feelings, 
and sympathized with them in their coming sorrows. 
Look at his solicitude for his parent, as, when enduring 
the agony of the crucifixion, he made provision for her 
temporal maintenance. 

But had we no such record of his life, or rather, had 
his biographers been entirely silent on this point, we 
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should have inferred that such was his character from 
our idea of God. To deal with us as the circumstan- 
ces require, he must know fully our character. This 
can be known only by perfisctly understanding aU that 
passes within our hearts. That he may be able to assist 
us in difficulty, cheer us in despondency, and succor as 
in temptation, he must take cognizance of all thooe 
trials and temptations with which we meet That he 
may have the moral character we Sittribute to him, he 
must be willing to do all this good for his children. 

If this, then, is a part of Christ's character, it has an 
important practical bearing. When the sinner gives 
up fond hopes and long cherished plans, that he may 
do his duty, Christ knows and appreciates the sacri- 
fice he makes, and notes with interest all the trials of 
his after life. In his darkest hours the Christian need 
not be discouraged. Though his case may seem to 
him hopeless— every thing combined against him, so 
that the safety of his soul seems to be at the mercy of 
a host of passions, though he has become so bewildered as 
scarcely to recognize the distinction between right and 
wrong — ^yet he may feel assured that Christ knows all 
his trials, was himself tempted, and is abundantly able 
and willing to succor the tempted, desponding Chris- 
tian, who humbly confides in him. With perfect con- 
fidence he may commit himself to Christ for that " stem 
hour of strife " — ^his exit from the world. " When he 
walks through the valley of the shadow of death, he 
need fear no evil." E. 
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CHRISTIAN HOPE. 

What is there here, iny God, to stay 
The soul in coming to thy throne? 

Pleasures, that sparkle for a day ; 
And crowds, that leave the heart alone; 

A soil of weeds, a fickle sky. 

Foes who endure, and friends who die. 

How longs my soul to come to Thee ! 

To rest upon thy sleepless eye ! 
To feel th' imprisoned spirit finee! 

To live on joys which cannot die. 
Blest foretastes of a life to come. 
Faith, hope, and* then, an angel's home! 

Why should my lingering spirit doubt? 

Why from its "Rest" a moment rove? 
.Hark ! heard you not the rapturous shout 

Of angels in the world of love? 
How welcome to my heart the strain 
Which bids me break this galling chain ! 

I come! I come! the conflict's o'er; 

Thy hand, O Lord, has burst the cord; 
I linger on the plain no more ; 

I seek my rest, my home, my Lord; 
I rise where, always on the wing, 
A cloud of saints adore their King. 
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OrigiDal. 
FAIRFORD AND ITS CHURCH. 

It ii pleasant to think of the pait The aoenee that 
in eariy life made a happy and deep impreaaion on my 
mind, are not yet forgotten. Tt was once my lot to ao- 
company my father on a tour into GlouoesterBhire; and 
one pleasant summer day, haying stopped to dine in a 
Tillage of some note, we took occasion to visit the par- 
ish church. It was very beautiful. And having re- 
cently found among my papers a description of the 
village, and its church, I am enabled to prepare the fol- 
lowing account 

The town of Fairford lies in the hundred of Brit- 
weirs Barrow, four miles west from Lechlade, eight 
east from Cirencester, and twenty-five eastward from 
Gloucester. A fine gravel lies near the surface of the 
soil, which makes the place dry and healthy ; and it is 
watered by the river Coin, famous for its excellent trout 
and crayfish. Over this river, near the west end of the 
town, there has been a stone-bridge for many years; but 
before it was built, the great road led through the ford at 
this place, which' gave occasion to the name of Fartfardy 
as it was anciently written; wherefore does not signify 
fair or beautiful, but a passage, in which sense we even 
now sometimes use it, , as in ihorough'fare, 9lc\ and it 
is derived from a Saxon word, which means to go, to 
pau : so that the name is descriptive of the situation, 
and signifies the passage at the fard. The river takes 
ilB rise at Chedworth and Bibury, and empties itself 
into the Thames a little below this place. But the town 
is most distinguished by the handsome seat belonging 
to Mr. Barker, and the fine stained glass windows of 
the parish church. 

The church is in the deanery of Fairford. It is a 
vicarage worth about £150 a year. It formerly belong- 
ed to the abbey of Tewkesbury ; and upon the dissolu- 
tion of that house, was granted to the chapter of Glou- 
cester, by Henry VIII. The church is a beautiful 
building, 125 feet long, and 55 feet broad. It consists 
of a spacious body, supported by handsome fluted pil- 
lars, and two proportionable aisles, very handsomely 
paved in chequers of blue and white stone, and is neatly 
pewed. It has a handsome tower in the midst, orna- 
mented with pinnacles,, and several escutcheons of coat 
armor. There are three chancels and a vestry. The 
middle chancel is fitted up with stalls, like the choirs in 
some cathedrals. They were probably intended for the 
accommodation of the abbot and monks of Tewkes- 
bury, to whom the vicarage belonged. 

John Tame purchased the manor of Fairford, of 
King Henry VII., and levied a fine thereof in the thir- 
teenth year of that king's reign. He was a merchant 
in London, and having taken a ship bound for Rome, 
in which was a large quantity of very curious painted 
glass, built this church in the year 1493, for the sake 
of placing the glass in it, and dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary. 

This painted or stained glass is admired not only in 
England, but in most parts of Europe. It has twenty- 
«ight large windows, in which are represented the most 
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striking passages of the Old and New TestamentB, and 
some of them so exquisitely finished, that Sir Anthony 
Vandyke aflSrmed that the pencil could not exceed 
them. The designs were done by that eminent master, 
Albert Durer, to whom the greatest improvements in 
the art of painting on glass are attributed, aod the win- 
dows of the church are proportioned exactly to fit each 
story. In the north side are the stories of the Old 
Testament; in the east and south, those of the new; 
and that of the judgment in the west 

Wiiroow I. The representation of the serpent 
tempting Eve to eat the forbidden fruit; Mosea keeping 
his father's sheep in the wilderness, and an imitation . 
of the fiery bush which God appeared to him in ; Joshua, 
who succeeded Moses, and an angel guiding him to 
war; Sheba, the queen of the south, hearing and trying 
the great wisdom of King Solomon, and ofifering him 
gifts. 

WiKDow II. The salutation of Mary and Elizabeth; 
Mary going to visit her cousin Elizabeth; Joseph and 
Mary going to be contracted, and also the contract 

Window III. The angel Gabriel's salutation to the 
Virgin Mary: motto, "Hail Mary, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee." The birth of our Savior, who lies 
in a manger, and Mary standing over him ; the oxen 
feeding in their stalls; the shepherds with their crooks; 
the epiphany, or the wise men that came from the east 
to worship our Savior, offering him gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh ; the purification of the Virgin mother, who 
is ofiering a pair of turtle-doves in a cage ; the circum- 
cision of our Savior, and Simeon receiving him in the 
temple. Here is also a perspective view of the temple. 
WiFDow IV. Joseph flying with Maiy and the 
young child into Egypt to avoid the cruelty of Herod; 
Joseph gathering fruit in the wilderness, and an angel 
bending down the branches; the assumption of the 
Virgin Mary; Joseph and Mary seeking our Savior 
after the feast of Jerusalem, who is found disputing 
with the doctors in the temple. 

WiKDOW V. The advent, or our Savior riding to 
Jerusalem ; Zacheus in the sycamore tree ; the multi- 
tude crying, " Hosanna in the highest," and singing, 
(with botes before them,) "Glory, praise, and honor be 
unto thee;" our Savior praying in the garden that the 
cup of affliction might pass from him ; Judas going to 
betray him ; Pilate and the High Priest sitting in judg- 
ment against him; their scourging him, and forcing 
him to bear his cross. In the upper part of this win- 
dow is a representation of the crucifixion of our Lord, 
with the penitent thief on his right hand, and the blas- 
phemous thief on his left; Mary and the other women; 
also the Roman soldiers attending his execution. 

Window VI. Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
taking down the body of our Savior, and placing it in 
the sepulchre; a representation of the wonderful dark- 
St Michael and his angels fighting the dragon 



ness: 



and the fallen angels, whom they overcome ; with Beel- 
zebub looking through a fiery grate. 

WiFDOW VII. The anointing of our Savior for his 
burial in the sepulchre ; the angel that rolled away the 
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stone, ntdog in the midst, and asking them, <<Why 
seek ye the living among the deadi Our Savior is 
naen and gone;" with peispective views of the build- 
ings in the garden. The transfiguration of our Savior; 
Moses and Elias ; the ten commandments upon the two 
tables of stone; St Peter, James, and John, with the 
three tabernacles which Peter proposed to make; Jesus 
appearing to his mother with this salutation, «HaiI, 
holy mother." 

WiiTDow VIII. Christ appearing to two of his dis- 
ciples as they were going to Emmaus; his breaking 
bread before them; his appearing to the twelve apos-, 
ties, explaining the Scriptures to them, when all believ- 
ed except Thomas, who said he would not, till he had 
put his fingers into his side, and seen the print of the 
nails in his hands and feet 

Window IX. Jesus showing himself to Peter, Tho- 
mas, John, Nathanael, and the sons of Zebedee as they 
were fishing in the sea of Tiberias, where they had 
been toiling all night without success; the miraculous 
draught of fishes, and a gridiron with fish broiling on 
it for them to eat; our Savior's ascension into heaven 
from the Mount of Olives; and the Holy Ghost de- 
scending on his disciples in the shape of a dove. 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth windows are each 
divided into four compartments ; and in each compart- 
ment is represented one of the apostles, with an article 
of the apostles* creed in Latin, disposed in an oval form 
around his head. 

WiKoow X. 1. St Peter, with a scroll, on which 
is written, "I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth." 3. St Andrew: "And 
in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord." 3. St 
James: " Who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, bom 
of the Virgin Mary." 4. St John: "Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried." 

Window XI. 1. St Thomas: "He descended into 
hell; the third day he rose again from the dead." 

2. St James the Less : " He ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty." 

3. St Philip: "From thence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead." 4. St Bartholomew: "I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost" 

Window XIL 1. St Matthias: "The holy cath- 
olic Church ; the communion of saints." 2. St. Simon : 
"The forgiveness of sins." 3. St Jude: "The resur- 
rection of the body." 4. St Matthew: "And the life 
everlasting. Amen." 

Window XIII. There is in this window, the primi- 
tive fathers, St Jerome, St Gregory, St Ambrose, and 
St Augustine. 

Window XIV. King David sitting in judgment 
against the Amalakite for slaying Saul, as expressed in 
2 Sam. i, 10, and ordering his servants to fall upon the 
Amalakite for so doing. 

Window XV. The fifteenUi is the great west win- 
dow, representing the Day of Judgment In the upper 
part, Christ sits on the rainbow, and has the earth for 
his footstool. He is surrounded by cherubim and ser- 
aphim; and it is supposed, that the noord on his left 
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hand, and the lily on his right, are intended to repre- 
sent the attributes ot justice and mercy. Below, St 
Michael weighs a wicked person in one scale against k 
good one in the other; and though a de^il endeavors to 
turn the scale, the good outweighs the bad. The dead 
are rising from their graves, (some with the grave clothes 
on their backs, others with them on their arms,) to 
come to judgment From the mouth of an angel re- 
ceiving a saint into heaven, proceeds a label, on which 
is written, "O, all my spirit praise God." St Peter, 
with the key, lets the blessed spirits into heaven, Uius 
expressing himself, "I will give God thanks for this 
extraordinary giil;" alluding, no doubt, to the extraor- 
dinary powers which some suppose that apostle to be 
endowed with more than others. When they pass 
from him, they are clothed in white, and crowned with 
crowns of glory, accompanied with this sentence, "God 
hath blessed their lives with his own g^ifU." On one 
side is a representation of hell, with the gi%at devil 
drawn with red and white teeth, three eyes, and scaly 
legs and face. Some are going to hell headlong, some 
on the devils' backs, and some on their arms. There 
is Dives in hell, praying for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue, and Lazarus is placed in contrast, among the 
blessed, in Abraham's bosom ; also, a fvoman going to 
keU on a wheel-barrow, for scolding at her husbcmdf 
with many other devices, agreeable to the gross ideas 
of the designer. This window is of high estimation. 
Window XVI. This window is a little imperfiset 
In it is a representation of King Solomon determining 
to which of the two harlots the live child belonged; 
Midas, king of Phrygia, with ass's ears; Sampson slay- 
ing the Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass; Deli- 
lah, that bereft him of his strength by cutting off his 
hair; two Jewish senators disputing points of the law; 
and a piece of glass, reckoned of great value, supposed 
to represent rubies and diamonds. 

Window XVII. The four evangelists, with their 
symbols, writing the Gospels. 

In the three next windows are twelve prophets, with 
scrolls round their heads, whereon are written the fol- 
lowing select parts of their prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, his resurrection, judgment, &c. 

Window XVIII. looses: "O death, I will be thy 
plagues," chap, xiii, 14. Amos: "He (hat buildeth 
his stories in heaven," chap, ix, 6. Malachi: "I will 
come near to you in judgment, and I will be a swift 
witness," chap, iii, 5. Joel : " In the valley of Jehosa- 
phat shall he judge all nations," chap, iii, 2. 

Window XIX. Zephaniah: "They shall call upon 
him, and serve him," chap, iii, 9. Micah : " Put away 
from thee hatred." Ezekiel: "O my people, I will 
raise you out of your graves," chap, xxxvii, 12. Oba- 
diah : " And the kingdom shall be the Lord's," chap. 
V, 21. 

Window XX. Jeremiah: " Thou shalt call him the 
Giver of all things, even he who hath made and estab- 
lished the heavens." David : " God said, thou art my 
Son ; this day have I begotten thee," Ps. ii, 7. Isaiah : 
"Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son,** 
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diap. Tii, 14. Zechariah : ** I will raise up thy sons," 
chap, ix, 13. 

The foregoing paBsagea of Scripture are not agreea- 
ble to any of the translations now in use with us. 

The other eight are in the body of the church: in 
the four on the north side, the persecutors of the Church 
are portrayed, with devils over them. 

Window XXI. Domitian, Trojan, and Adrian. 

Window XXri. Antonine; Nero, drawn with a red 
&ce, in allusion to his cruelty ; and Marcus Aurelius. 

Window XXIII. Herod destroying the young chil- 
dren ; Severus, who came to Britain with his army, and 
was slain at York, about the year 214; and Maximinus. 

Window XXIV. Decius; and Ananias and Caleb, 
that bought our Savior of Judas. 

In the four windows on the south side of the body 
of the church, are the twelve Roman emperors, preser- 
vers of the Church, viz., Phillipus, Yalerianus, &c., 
with angels over them. 

The whole are extremely neat; and the lead of some 
of the windows so disposed, as to serve for the darker 
shades. In the historical pieces are represented many 
other figures and circumstances not mentioned in this 
short account, but which are very proper appendages 
to the main subjects. The whole were very happily 
preserved from the fury of men of intemperate zeal in 
the great civil war, by securing the glass in some pri- 
vate place, until the Restoration, when it was put up 
again ; but for want of skiA in the person who had the 
direction, part of it was transposed, which accounts for 
the derangement ana disorder apparent in placing the 
latter persecutors before the fprmer. 

About the year 1725, the Hon. Mrs. Farmor gave a 
sufficient number of wire-frames, which are placed be- 
fore the windows oq the outside, to preserve the glass 
from accidents. £. R. H. 

Toledo, Ftbruary 26, 1842. 
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FANCIFUL PHYSIOGNOMY.* 

BT CAROLINB K. BUBROUGH. . 

Portrait 8. — And is this indeed the face of him who 
erst presented to us the enchanted island, Blannerhas- 
8ett*s home, ail redolent of joy and bliss and beauty — and 
then, by guilt, as with a besom of power, swept all its glo- 
ries into desolation 1 The *< Spy," too, and other seem- 
ings and semblances, had helped to shadow out our 
vision of ideality. But the portrait gave us none of 
them. We placed it in another and another light. 
Still it would'nt do. We were disappointed and afflict- 
ed. It was too fat, too sleek and smooth, and of no 
possible mobility. We blamed the limner, ourself, and 
any body ; but never, even in the fatuity of theorizing, 
entertained the irreverence of a doubt. We believed 
with Pygmalion, that the "informing soul" could touch 
with inspiration every lineament We re-perused it — 

* Continued from Vol. II, p. 103. 



we gave to it the action of vitality, and we caught the 
aspect; we interpreted all its diagnostics: it warmed 
into life and meaning — it "discoursed most excellent 
music" It answered to our btau ideal, and our assi- 
duity was rewarded. 

It is a peculiar face. By sliding the edge of our 
paper and partially concealing the chin, we discover 
that it is the large preponderance of that feature which 
at a first looking seems 'to nullify the. efiect of the oth- 
ers. By fashioning the face en profile, we are enabled 
to discover all the intellectuality which answers to our 
predilection. Any observer will recollect that there are 
some faces, to which mutation gives all the power of 
expression. But it was of our own dullness that ^e 
did not at once ken the bright and apprehensive eye, 
and the arch fancy, too, of that fancy arch, the brow. 
The mouth seems averse to whatever of^issent may 
exist — not by a commi^tinrg of candor, but by a sup- 
pressing of censure. And the whole face expresses 
delicacy, without coldness or fastidiousness; and we 
infer a claiming of observances, not by arrogance, but 
of propriety, with a frank allowance of consideration 
for the feelings of others. There is no interference, no 
violation of the decorum or the rights of another. And 
being not irascible by nature, it seemeth him fit where 
he has no quarrel of his own, that he intermeddle not 
with the quarrel of another — not from indifference, but 
that he is both by constitution and principle, a lover of 
peace, and holds the homely proverb, " Least said is 
soonest mended," in commendable regard. 

His vocation is of healing — not of Hippocrates or 
of Galen, but of Blackstone; and as he reads the Com- 
mentaries, with their quiddities and their nice adjusting 
of straws, he perceives that these are but the " mint, 
and cummin, and anise " of the law, and he calls to 
mind a text of fuller authority. Is he called on to ar- 
bitrate 1 He gives the best attention to the one party 
and the other — he hears them out — all along he weighs 
the value of their words, as bearing on the matter at 
issue. Especially does he discern the intrinsic amount 
of truth with either, and where that preponderates, 
there is he fixed. His is as simple as Solomon's judg- 
ment, and as wise. Mostly does he advise to pacific 
measures — not for the vafue of a case would he keep 
two at loggerheads whom he might reconcile. He 
pleads for statute — as to his own opinion he makes no 
verbal comment By his look you would not expect 
to suborn him; you dare not attempt it, however full- 
handed you are. He abides in the courts — yet what- 
ever of rancor, invective, or scurrility he witnesses in 
others, his disdain is of silence. However fluent is his 
wont in social scenes, yet being here, that mouth looks 
and is a complete safety-valve of discretion ; and whatp 
ever the provocation, it is hermetically sealed against 
the grossness of abuse. 

But a word oi two about the outer adornments — in 
reference to the << clothes philosophy," as Teufelsdrocht* 
has it, though no part of physiognomy, nor any how 
essential to the man — ^yet being an embodiment of 
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taite, does in some sort, lerve to illiutrate him. And 
for our portrait— A moct gentlemanly one-— we are well 
gratified to obeerre the nice appointments and decency 
of the toilet, with the entire absence of foppery or the 
coneciousness of drees. 

William Wirt was a native of Bladensburg, Mary- 
land — ^for many years held the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and^ied about 1836. 

PoriraU 9. — He has not long aroused from his sies- 
ta — ^has just relinquished his meerschaum; and the se- 
dative effects of both are still apparent The rest has 
been recuperative, not^ slothful. In the eye, though 
now in a somewhat passive state, we discern both de- 
termination and purpose — ^bom only of energy. The 
forehead, that noble structure, "the dome of thought,*' 
is fair, firm, and elevated. The whole countenance to- 
gether induces the belief that the character is one of 
habitual reflection, as combined with performance. It 
looks unclouded, either by fear or anxiety — the wide- 
ness of the views, perhaps, impressing the necessity, 
after all exertion has failed, of submitting to events 
where we cannot control them. And thus relieved 
from the conflict of hope and fear, there should be 
none of the querulousness of self-reproach, nor of a dis- 
qualifying despondency. Life is valued at only what 
it is worth. Its frivolities claim a passing comment to 
absurdity — ^its festivities are «8 nought — its ease and its 
leisure are leas interesting than its industry and its oc- 
cupations. Honors bestowed excite none of the ela- 
tion of preferment — ^from the pre-conceived idea that 
no more has been given than is suitable to the ability 
which earned it. He scans others, and himself; and the 
egotism of disclaiming praise he deems less modest than 
the candor of accepting it £ ven fame, " the last infirmi- 
ty of noble minds,*' is desired less for itself than for that 
which earns it We see no strife of passions — no pre- 
dominance of desiring or coveting. The face and the 
presence impress us as of a character well poised, and 
truly above the world, in the sense of a philosophical 
equanimity. And in turning to the Biography, we find, 
indeed, that Lewis Cass is possessed of great ability, 
sufficiently, yet never selfishly occupied. Public ser- 
vice has engrossed almost the whole of his life. In 
reading the Biography, a most interesting one, we find, 
from the tenor of his course, that his object, in its pur- 
pose, was always and in very deed far more interesting 
to him than were the results of either honor or emolu- 
ment, as derived upon himself through them. And 
because this ever should be the case, we do not aver 
that it always is so. My reader, glancing at our public 
functionaries, will supply the measure of allowance to 
our observation. 

We believe Governor Cass to be extraordinary in other 
points than this. In his various treaties, and long contin- 
ued intercourse with various Indian tribes of our country, 
he showed conduct, courage, and considerateness, each 
reflecting equal honor upon his capacity and his good- 
ness of heart His biographer remarks that "in all 
of his negotiations with them, (the Indians,) Governor 
Caas acted on the principle of firankneas and fair reci- 
S 



procity. He restored confidence, and bestowed con- 
tentment upon the Indians, as acting betwixt our gov- 
ernment and them. He never held out an unstable 
hope, or presented a false view to them.*' The biogra^ 
pher further says, "He has been instrumental in acquir- 
ing for the United States, and rescuing from the wilder- 
ness, for the great agricultural purposes of the country, 
many millions of acres of land, and in a manner which 
ought to leave no consciousness on his mind that he 
has aggravated the lot of a single tribe of Indians.** An 
instance is given, which whilst it gives an undoubted 
proof of his great personal courage, does still more 
claim our admiration at his trust in the greatness of 
nature, and of its influences even over the ferocious. 
It seems that in one of his expeditions he was deputed 
to inform the Indians at a certain point, that our gov- 
ernment intended there to establish a military post; 
but the presiding chief, being notoriously disaffected to 
us, would hear nothing of it, broke up the council, and 
conveying away their women and children, returned, 
and planted a British flag, in token of defiance, on the 
spot Governor Cass, taking only an interpreter with 
him, advanced to the Indian encampment, and pulled 
down with his own hands the Anglo-savage flag, di- 
recting the interpreter to inform the Indians that they 
were within the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
that no other flag than their own must wave over it 
He took the flag with him, and returned to his own 
party. How many individuals out of all the nations 
of the world could have done this? How positively, 
too, does it establish our conviction of his fair dealing, 
and of the divinity of truth. "New overtures were 
made by the Indians, which led to an amicable and saU 
isfactory adjustment** 

Not in isolated and brief acts alone was his devotion 
to his country shown, but in long and forced marches 
through swamps and marshes of the wilderness. Often 
is he seen in a birch canoe navigating the great lakes, 
or threading the sinuosities of unhealthy, sedgy, nar- 
row streams. He suits the occasion and the emergency 
at whatever sacrifice, or whatever peril. A^s well as 
ardor and enterprise, there were perseverance and suf- 
fering in his vocation. And vocation it may be called, 
of one who spent so many years, and performed such 
a series of missions, and had so close intercourse with 
discontented and jealous savages, who believed every 
fresh proposal to be another innovation on their rights; 
yet he went in and out amongst them, unharmed and 
unscathed. This peculiarity of his history we have 
dwelt upon. 

Our reader, perhaps, knows that Governor Cass was 
successively a lawyer — a member of the Ohio legisla- 
ture, and was marshal of the same stAe — was colonel 
of a regiment of volunteers in 1812 — was governor of 
Michigan for eighteen years, being also president of 
their Historical Society, with kindred honors from other 
states; and in 1831 was appointed Secretary of War 
by President Jackson. He has been for a number of 
years Minister from our government to the court of 
France. He can afford to look a little sleepy. 
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Original. 
WOMAN AND THE BIBLE. 

BT XBS. M*CAB£. 

Thx advent of Jesus fonns a blessed era in the his- 
tory of oar world. System had followed system in the 
march of time, devised after long and incessant labor 
by the illastiious sages of antiquity ; but all were de- 
fective in their adaptation to the nature and capacities 
of man. Darkness, impervious to the eye of reason, 
hung in gloom over bis origin and destiny. Even the 
"divine Socrates," the prince of heathen philosophers, 
who, as the eloquent Cicero affirms, "scaled the very 
heavens, and brought philosophy down to the dwelling 
place of men," could but stand upon the verge of the 
material world, and pronounce the soul immortal, while 
to his piercing vision all beyond was but the dim twi- 
light of uncertain hypotheses. But o'er time's agita- 
ted billows a nobler star has risen. It sheds its radi- 
ance upon the past, upon all that gives value to the 
present, and points with cheering ray to eternal life be- 
yond the grave. 

And to woman .specially, has this disp^isation of 
heavenly light been one of mercy — of deliverance — of 
elevation in the scale of being — opening up before her 
mental vision a new world. In proportion to the diffu- 
sion of heavenly light among the nations hath been her 
exaltation from ignorance and bondage. What to her 
were the triumphs of literature in Greece and Rome, 
when, in consecrated groves and shades, she listened 
to the spirit-stirring eloquence of their master minds! 
In captivating strains they taught her the rigid princi- 
ples of patriotic virtue, the sacrifice of her dearest per- 
sonal interests for her country ; but if, perchance, her 
sons fell in battle, or the sire returned no more, their 
mystic theories opened up before her no sources of con- 
solation — the closing grave shut out all light and hope; 
and with bruised and bleeding heart, as her only refuge 
in the day of her calamity, she could but enter an idol 
temple to invoke the aid of their presiding deities. 
Such was her condition in classic ages ; and far more 
miserable now, where she sits shrouded in pagan gloom. 
And from a glance at our world in its grand moral di- 
visions, we find nearly two-thirds of its inhabitants 
who are thus enveloped in moral midnight 

More than fifteen centuries have expired since the 
world was redeemed by the sufferings of Calvary ; yet 
these benighted captives, desolate and in tears, are now 
bowing down in gross adoration of wood and stone. 
Why are not their bonds broken in sunder? For them 
is there no deliverance? Yea ! a voice is heard in their 
behalf, saying, "These are they for whom I came, with 
dyed garments from Boxrah — for whom I trod the wine- 
press alone !" while the Church echoes back the re- 
sponse — therefore they shall be free! 

And in the disinthrallment of a world what has wo- 
man to do? — she who, of all others, has been benefit- 
ed by our Savior's advent— -who, in his humiliation, 
brought to his shrine her votive offerings — who, when 



the world persecuted, was true to his interests, though 
others fied — ^who was the last to forsake his scene of 
sufferings — ^the first to proclaim his victory over death 
and the grave? Afler the long lapse of ages, does she 
continue a faithful imitator of that devotion? Individ- 
ual instances of the kind are found in the recorded tri- 
umphs of the Church from age to age; and doubtless 
many such there are at the present day. But taking a 
general and extended view, are the present endeavora 
of females in any degree proportioned to the pressing 
necessities of the destitute, or to their ability and obliga- 
tions? Let us go to those regions destitute of Gospel 
light, and behold the abject condition of females in the 
domestic circle — ^in their social relations, with their 
cheerless, undefined views of endurance*^ after their 
weary day of life is done. 

In those nations described as in a remarkable degree 
polished, it is deemed disgraceful for the female to have 
any knowledge of letters, or of what is passing in the 
world. She is regarded not as a companion, but as a 
privileged slave — ^privileged for what?->to sacrifice her- 
self upon the funeral pile of her husband. From her 
miserable hut she goes to her daily toil ; and while 
her infant hangs upon the bough of a tree, with the 
winds for a lullaby, she is linked with the oxen to the 
plough. From these revolting scenes, go to their va- 
rious temples, witness their festivals, their horrid rites, 
their bleeding victims. The mother offers, as an expi* 
ation for sin, the highest price of which she can con* 
ceive— the life of her own child. She commits it to 
the flames, or to the crocodile; or she goes on a painful 
pilgrimage, and casts it beneath the ponderous car of 
Juggernaut, to obtain the favor of the sanguinary god, 
and an abode in some distant paradise. 

Already have we learned the willingness of these 
wandering outcasts to torn from their idols. The Af- 
rican Bushman, and the New Zealander, have laid 
aside their implements of carnage, to bathe in the foun- 
tain of redemption. The Hindoo has said, we want 
the bread of life — the poor Indian has traveled over 
trackless plains and towering mountains to obtain a 
knowledge of the God of the Bible; while there comes 
wafted upon every breeze some thrilling cry for help. 
From those noble spirits, who htwe forsaken all to bear 
away the embassy of heaven, there comes a voice, say- 
ing, send us help—send us men blest with the spirit of 
sacrifice— send us Bibles, tracts, clothing, and we will 
bless you in the name of the God of Christians! To 
the extent of ability and opportunity, have these pres- 
sing claims been met? Upon this very point will turn 
the decisions of the day of doom— according to the in- 
vestment vrill be the demand. Are efforts more limited 
than means, and moral vigilance less extended than 
moral obligation ? We may hear that fearful sentence, 
" Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me." 

She who stood alone in Eden, amidst the ruins of 
her moral nature, has been honored with a controlling 
agency in bringing back a revolted world. And in 
view of her solemn responsibilities, she should etmest- 
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ly seek guidance of the Holy Spirit, that all her enei- 
gies may be brought to bear apon the faithful execution 
of her truat 

The most important office allotted her for the achieve- 
ment of this work ia the molding of that material which 
if to act on other minds, and influence them for eterni- 
ty. Said a celebrated lady once to an emperor, " What 
does France want to constitute her great and prosper- 
ous!" said he, "A nation of mothers!" And what 
needs the Church in her extensive sphere of operas 
tion 1 Mothers, who will lay their children upon the 
altar, and by faith and prayer consecrate them to her 
service. A very eminent divine of the present age, in 
an address to mothers, says, "To your hands are not 
committed the petty interests of politics and of time — 
no ! but the future destiny of nations and of empires. 
And, O, if the fire on our altars ever goes out — if ever 
another Jeremiah shall sing the funeral notes over our 
nation's grave, it will be because the mothers of this 
land have forgotten their duties and their power. O, 
with a patience that never tires, with a vigilance that 
never slumbers, hasten the jubilee of the earth, by 
training up your children for the holy service of re- 
deeming mind. We want your sons to be pillars in 
these Churches — yours to go to the isles of the ocean — 
yours to labor and die on the burning sands of Africa — 
yours to carry light into the dark heart of India — and 
yours to go to the snows of the north." 

In the wise economy of his providence, God has es- 
tablished such a connection between the means and the 
end, that if the one is faithfully employed the other is 
graciously secured. Thus, the mother who takes for 
her " weapons and strength, the Bible and prayer," has 
in pledge the immutable word of Jehovah that her la- 
bor shall not be in vain. How often do we hear the 
sentiment of St Augustine— the prayers of a pious 
mother are never lost! This was verified in him, as 
it has been in hundreds of cases, and in some of the 
brightest stars that have ever lent their light to the 
Church or to the world. 

A pious mother once lived in one of our western 
villages, excluded from the exciting scenes of the world, 
yet deeply solicitous so to perform her part in life as in 
death to find a strong Deliverer near. Her sphere was 
contracted ; but she knew that one way to be useful 
was to train up her children for the service of God. 
With unremitting patience and prayer did she seek to 
impress truth upon their minds, and lead them to con- 
fide in Jesus. At last consumption set his fatal seal 
upon her cheek. She lingered a few months, and then 
passed away. Previous to her departure, she summon- 
ed her household, and fixing her anxious gaze upon her 
three children, she said, ** My sons, take this Bible as 
the pledge of a mother's undying affection — ^treasure 
up its sacred precepts — it will lead you to your moth- 
er's Savior. O, embrace him, and proclaim his dying 
love with your expiring breath !" To her husband she 
said, " Death to me is a conquered enemy. Though I 
fall by his hand, I shall rise again.* These, my chil- 
dren, lie near my heart I leave them in a dangerous 
2 



world, exposed to enemies; but I have laid them upon 
the altar of God ; and when they are serving a risen 
Jesus, I shall be with him in paradise. O, be faithful 
to this precious trust!** Another sun arose and set, 
and they laid this mother in her quiet grave. The 
father and his three motherless boys mingled their tears 
together, because one so gentle and &ithful had been 
" buried out of their sight* * Years rolled on ; but the 
hallowed scenes of childhood, the image of that moth- 
er, the passing away of her spirit in triumph, were 
never forgotten; and many times, when tempted to 
wander in the paths of sin, recollections, sad add sweet, 
of her dying solicitude, would restrain them. The eld* 
est and then the youngest gave themselves to God and 
his Church. The other stood aloof for years; but the 
unslumbering eye of Dei^ watched his footsteps, 
while a mother's prayers seemed to fasten the recreant 
to the divine throne. On some excursion of pleasura- 
ble sin, be passed the church associated in his remem- 
brance with early days, and with that mother who had 
lulled him in infancy, and before whom he had so often 
bowed the knee to say, **^ Our Father who art in heav- 
en." He remembered her fervent prayers that he might 
be kept amidst temptation. The ^convincing Spirit 
brought him, stricken in heart, to the Savior, through 
whom he received the remission of sin, and a commis- 
sion to bear the tidings of salvation to a lost vrorld. 
*< Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel," sounded in 
his ears at noon and at midnight, until, in the invinci- 
ble panoply of the Christian soldier, he went forth to 
combat sin, and build up the everlasting kingdom of 
his God and Savior. And now, by virtue of a moth- 
er's fidetity, two of her sons beyond the ocean, and one 
in the distant west, are preaching a risen Jesus, while 
she is with him in paradise, A train of such oo-ope- 
rators, and Israel's embattled host, would go forth with 
a song of triumph, and the shout of victory ! 

Again — woman stands responsible for personal ser- 
vice in her allotted sphere; and this she must render, 
or prove recreant to her trust, And much can be done 
by combination of effort for benevolent purposes. As- 
sociations of the kind are found in every part of the 
land, where female industry has procured hundreds of 
dollars for the various benevolent institutions of the 
age. There are communities in which females possess 
every requisite, yet are giving no active response to the 
pressing calls of the Church in behalf of the million'a 
who are knocking at her doors for the bread of life. 

Some there are with talents, influence, time, and even 
wealth, who bestow very little of it for the subversion 
of the "powers of darkness." And what plea can be 
offered at that bar to which all are bound in extenua- 
tion of this neglect? How many highly endowed, 
wielding a powerful pen in the department of light 
literature, exert no salutary influence either upon the 
hearts or the lives of men. It is one of the immu- 
nities of this favored land that woman can drink at the 
invigorating fount of Helicon, ascend the summit of 
Parnassus, and twine a garland for her brow ; but these 
attainments are valuable only as they are made subaer- 
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vient to higher and more sacred purposes. She should 
say, as did the venerated Wesley concerning harmony, 
'*Let us take them to senre God with." What are ac- 
complishments, in the coomion acceptiition of the term, 
without a meeker grace 1 They are lighter than vanity. 

And now, in this favored portion of far-famed Co- 
lumbia, comparing our position with that of the wretch- 
ed and oppressed upon heathen ground, are #e not called 
upon for a renewal of our diligence? We know what 
hath made us to differ — the Gospel, with its attendant 
blessings. And are we making any sacrifices for their 
elevation^ to that rank in the scale of being, which we 
fill by virtue of its redeeming influences ? Our time 
is upon the wing! It is bearing us onward to the bal- 
ancing of our accounts. The summer of 1642 finds 
us in a sphere where we can labor for God, and secure 
a treasure in heaven ; but ere the annual return of ri- 
pened fruits and withering flowers, many who are now 
presuming upon long life will have passed that bourne 
beyond which human ties are canceled, and the spirit's 
destiny fixed irrevocably in bliss or wo^. 

The eye now lasting upon these lines, and the hand 
that penned them, may then have become powerless in 
the embrace of that mighty conqueror from whose pale 
realm there is no returning. May we be admonished 
<'to do with our might what we find to do" — so order 
our course— so centre o<}r affections in God, that when 
the living shall have wrapped us in our winding sheet, 
our spirits, ransomed by the blood of Jesus, may fold 
their weary- wings 

"Fist by the foot of God's eternal throne.*' 



Original. 
HEAYBN AND ITS JOYS. 

BT THE BDITOB. 

«Ahl show me that happiest place, 
The place of ihy people's abode, 
Where saints in an ecstasy gaze. 
And hang on a crucified God/* 

Saints are often happy on earth — ^happier than the 
natural man can conceive. Their most blissful states 
are often described as a << heaven below." This is al- 
lowable, because communion with Jmus is an impor- 
tant part of heavenly felicity, and that communion they 
enjoy. Yet, properly speaking, there is no heaven on 
earth. <<In this tabernacle," says the apostle, "we 
groan, being burdened." 

Our communion with Jesus on earth meets with 
many hindrances. We are somewhat like relatives far 
separated by space, but holding a correspondence by 
messengers. To them every epistle brings much pleas- 
ure, but it is not like the pleasure of an embrace. The 
messengers of Jesus come to us. His word, his minis- 
ters, his providence, his Spirit << taking the things of 
Christ and showing them to us" — ^these are visitants 
from his predenoe, to assure us of his remembrance and 
love. But great as th«se blessings are, how ranch 



greater will be the sight of our Beloved. All the joys 
of the Church on earth are probably not equal to the 
rapture of the least ssint in heaven. The delight of 
the happiest soul here, kindles high hopes in relation to 
heaven. When most joyful, we have the highest con- 
ceptions of the amazing superiority of the pleasures of 
heaven to ail we can experience while on earth. 

Here we drink of streams, sweet, indeed, but quite in- 
ferior to the fresh and overflowing fountain. Here we 
taste the severed grapes, but there we shall pluck Uie 
clusters from the tree, and eat them under its shadow. 
Here from the wilderness of our pilgrimage or Beulah 
of our rest, we see the land which is far off. The fields 
of life are just discerned through the mists which gath- 
er over the vale of Jordan, that intervening stream. 
What is a glimpse of the golden harvest, compared 
with the uninterrupted fruition of its abundance ! 

The saints triumphant will dwell under cloudless 
heavens for ever. To them there will be no periods 
of gloom — no hanging of harps on the willows — no 
sad exclamations like that of the sorrowing captives on 
the banks of the Euphrates, " How shall we sing the 
Lord's song in a strange land?" In that blessed world 
there will be neither promise nor hope. The high 
praises of God will be in the mouth of the conqueror, 
an4 ail will join to fill with halleluiahs the *' palace of 
the great King." 

Let these considerations strengthen our hopes. 
While revived by cordials amidst the dangers of our 
way, let us look to the end of our pilgrimage, where 
there are no cordials, and no toils to indicate their use. 
Amidst the troubles of this stormy life, let us £uten 
our eyes upon that world, where "everlasting joy shall 
be upon our heads, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away" — where no shadows, storms, and tempests shall 
obscure the sky, or vex the elements. 

But we may lose this heaven. "He that believeth 
not shall be damned." "These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment" How unlike this state to 
that above described ! Everlasting punishment! The 
thought of it is enough to freeze the soul. Yet mil- 
lions will doubtless experience it They spend their 
lives in preparing for it Time, given them by an all- 
merciful God and Savior to secure a title to heaven, is 
employed in servile efforts to blast their prospects, and 
ruin their souls. How dreadful will be their doom! 
They must not only sufier for opposition to Cfod, as 
the Father of ordinary mercies — as their Creator and 
preserver, but they must answer for the slight they put 
upon the Savior, and for the resistance they offer to 
God*s Holy Spirit 

Are you, reader, in the way to destruction? Are 
you wandering from heaven, rather than directing your 
course thither 1 Alas! if unrenewed, you are already 
far enough from that blessed world. Make no haste in 
your outward voyage from the presence of God and 
the regions of his love. Rather return. You wander 
from light and bliss — ^you set your faces towards night 
and despair. Pursue this course, and your life will be 
sorrowful, your death miserable, and your eternity un- 
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tpeakably wretched. Time flies — life is wasting— pro- 
bation is brie^ and with some is almost gone— and what 
have yott done towards the just improTement of either? 
Nothing. God sent you into life on an errand which 
demands reverent and prompt attention. You have 
passed twenty or thirty yean without any serious re- 
gard to the pressing business of your mission. The 
scene will close sooner than yon conjecture; and you 
must abide the issues of your negligence. 

"While life prolongs Its precious light, 
Mercy is found, and truth is given ; 
But soon, ah I soon, approaching night 
Shall blot out every hope of heaven." 



Original. 
MARTHA'S MISTAKES. 

Tmna are two sorts of carefulness. One is sinful, 
and is reproved by Jesus and the apostles — the other is 
not only innocent, but praiseworthy, and is recommend- 
ed to our imitation. As to sinful carefulness, we have 
an example of it in Martha, the sister of Mary. By 
dose attention, we shall be able to perceive why her 
devotion to domestic cares was condemned. 

1. She became unduly anxious. '* Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled," She was perplexed about 
her arrangements for supper. Things did not go to 
her mind. Probably the meats did not cook well, or 
the sauces were unsavory, or the labors of housewifery 
became oppressive, or the supper was not ready in good 
time. One thing is certain— «he was troubled. Jesus 
says, «Let not your heart be trouUed." On anoth- 
er occasion he questions his disciples, "Why are ye 
troubled, and why do thoughts arise in your hearts?" 
Our duties should always be performed with calm and 
cheerful patience; and whenever our cares bring trou- 
ble, they are the occasion of sin. Nothing ought to 
trouble us but sin, nor indeed sin, for we ought not to 
commit it 

8. Anxiety provokes ill temper. It did in Martha. 
She was not, at the moment, in an amiable mood. 
Vexation at a few kitchen enors and misfortunes, made 
her a little vicious towards all around her. She loved 
her sister— at another time ahe would have gazed 
upon her with unmingled admiration, and would have 
addressed her in tones of soft and soothing love; but 
now, wrought upon by the fretting casualties of the 
occasion, she cannot even speak to her. She makes 
known her ill-will by addressing a third person : " Lord, 
dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone?" Irreverent woman! Her words were most 
bitter — her murmuring was at the Author of all her 
blessings — she reproved God. 

8. Anxiety implies unbelief, the greatest of all sins. 
Mark this phrase — "Lord, dost thou not care?"- How 
apt this language I When we use undue care, it argues 
our doubt of God*s care. If we were satisfied that 
God cared for us, how could we be unduly anxious for 
ourselves? Every troubled heart cries, <*Lord, dost 
not thou care?" that is, thou dost not care. Such I 
S 



anxious frames leave God out of the question. He is, 
to be sure, or may be, a God, and such, probably, in 
words, we acknowledge him; but so far as our com- 
foits are concerned, he is of no account We feel 
much as the prophet suggested when he taunted the 
worshipers of BaaL Surely he is a God, but **he is 
gone a journey, or perchance be sleepeth." Thus 
Martha deemed henelf forgotten^ and sought to arouse 
Jesus by saying, **Dott thou not eareP** 

4. Anxiety causes us to murmur at God. She would 
not speak to Maiy, but ahe must let out her spleen ; 
and with the very worst grace directs it towards her 
Lord. That Jesus whom she adored was now, under 
the vail of her dark humor, uncomely and not revered. 
What a speech was hers to be addressed to the Savior 
of mankind! 

6. Martha'a carefulness was worldly. It was be- 
stowed upon the body. It diverted her attention from 
the soul. Jesus was principally concerned for the la^ 
ter. He was more anxious to impart to Martha the 
living bread, than he was to receive from her the bread 
which perisheth. She prevented him. He came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. She reversed 
this order. She wished to be the minister, and was 
provoked that Mary did not join her in the ceremony. 

Not to extend this train of thought, how many Mar- 
thas there are in the world !• She was, as the world 
says, a good woman. Doubtless she loved home, and 
kept her house cleanly and in order. All her frugal 
neighbors admired her, and every good housewife emu- 
lated her virtues. And truly there was cause. It is 
no small praise for jmy woman to be a keeper at home, 
a regulator of the family, a preserver if not a provider 
of things that can comfort these frail bodies, and make 
husbands cheerful, and their children happy. With 
all Martha's errors, she shall be preferred to the slattern 
who lolls till high noon among greasy pots and kettles, 
lullabies a babe as filthy as her dishcloths, and mistakes 
this moping indolence for the meekness of religion. 
Whatever is said of Martha, compared with such a wo- 
man she is an angel. 

It is likely that Mary avoided both extremes. She 
was careful without anxiety, and diligent without 
woridliness. She did not neglect the Savior; yet she 
chose to sit at his feet and listen to his instructions, 
until weary with conversation, his silence should ad- 
monish her to go and prepare refreshments for his ex- 
hausted frame. 

Let the reader be warned by Martha*s errors. Leam 
especially that certain times and places bring tempta- 
tion. The kitchen and its cares exert their influence. 
If you have help to dress the food and spread the table 
for your family, there will still be many calls for pa- 
tience and forbearance. If your own hands perform 
these duties, be diligent but devotional. Let no cares 
trouble yoi^ — let no provocation irritate you — ^let no 
murmurs escape your lips; but with the meekness of 
religion stand in your humble lot She who. like Maiy, 
loves to sit at the feet of Jesus, has chosen that good part 
which can never be taken away from her. H. 
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THE BIBLE. 

BT O. C. CBUX. 

The Bible is inestimable. It is of more value than 
a universe of gold and silver. It is the gift of Grod, 
not the production of man. It may be warped and 
mutilated by human sophistry, but the pure word of 
God carries with it evidence of its supernal origin. 
What is of earth is earthy, and betrays its humble ori- 
gin. It always bears the stamp of human weakness — 
often of human wickedness. The Bible hap nothing 
of this. It is of God, and is therefore godlike. It 
bears his image — it breathes his spirit, and tends to ex- 
alt our degraded nature to the sublime tastes and fel- 
lowships of the sanctified above. 

I have said it was the gift of God — ^not the reward 
of merit — ^but a gift in the most emphatic sense — the 
free gift of his love to the destitute and the undeser- 
ving. We should ever regard it in this light, and press 
it to our hearts as a most glorious boon. Several in- 
quiries here suggest themselves to which we shall rap- 
idly advert 

The first regards the necessity of the Bible. Infidels 
have denied this. We are better, say they, without 
than with it Upon tUs subject we can only general- 
ize. It has been ascertained by experience, that a 
knowledge of God — of his will — of the mode of ac- 
ceptance with him— of our duties and destiny, are es- 
sential to happiness. It has been further found that 
neither human reason, hor the light of nature, could 
make these discoveries, or conduct the mind with safety 
in these solemn inquiries. In every efibrt of reason, 
however bold and persevering in its researches, there is 
a feeling of want — ^want of light — want of first princi- 
ples — ^want of a solid basis upan which to build. The 
discoveries of experience, in every age, harmonize with 
this. The necessity of the Bible is therefoiQB obvious. 
True, man can reason ; but when did he ever discover, 
by a course of induction, that God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in 
truth? He can reason; but when did he ever argue out 
that to fear God and keep his commands is the whole 
duty of mani Yes, he can reason ; but when did he 
ever arrive at the sublime and interesting conclusion, 
that God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life? All this is plain with 
the Bible before me; but remove it, and all is darkness. 
Like the hapless mariner, who has lost his helm and 
compass, I am left to drive with every wind, and drift 
with every current, until I founder and for ever perish. 

The present purity and incorruptnese of the Bible 
is a question of importance. Is this the same revela- 
tion, then, that was made so many centuries ago? I 
answer yes, without hesitance. Mutability is a strong 
characteristic of all things around us; but we have 
ample proof that God's word has suffered no essential 
change. Take the Old Testament The silence of 
Vol. n.— 27 



the Jews, who would at once have discovered and ex- 
posed it, proves that it has not been altered by the 
Christians. If the Jews had attempted an alteration 
prior to the Christian era, they would first and princi- 
pally have expunged whatever reflected disgrace upon 
their private and national character. But nothing like 
this has been done. On the contrary, their public and 
private vices are laid bare — their ingratitude— their in- 
fidelity — their ignorance— their idolatries, are facts re- 
corded by themselves, without any attempt to soften or 
palliate. In fine, the silence of their prophets, of 
Christ and his apostles, prov^ that they attempted no 
alteration. 

Take the New Testament. We have the most 
abundant testimony, in the language of an acute au- 
thor, that the contents of its several books are the same 
now that they were in the two first centuries. The 
subsequent multiplication of copies, the silence of its 
enemies, and the agreement of all the manuscripts ex- 
tant, prove that no material corruption has ever taken 
place. 

The Bible is God*s book. He ever has and ever will 
preserve its purity. Pope, priest, and devil have es- 
sayed to destroy it Error has prevailed, passion has 
raged, the fires of persecution have been kindled, al- 
most all the literature of antiquity has perished, but the 
Bible still lives and triumphs. Like a mightly rock 
amid the ocean, it lifts its head high above the billows, 
defying alike the waves that dash at its base, and the 
tempest that roars around its summit A miracle it is, 
that amid the change and desolation that has swept the 
world for successive ages, the Bible has not been lost 
But ibB Author guards it — ^he presides in high authority 
over the revolutions of earth; and while thrones crum- 
ble, and generations pass away, proclaims, ^ All fiesh 
is grass, and all the glory of man as the fiower of grass. 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever." 

And now what is the dtsign of the Bible? Why 
was it given? Not to be the subject of jest or specu- 
lation. The inspiration that kindles upon its pages, 
and bums along its lines, was not designed to feed the 
flame of party sectarian strife, but in a measure to be 
transferred to the soul, from whence it is to rise in 
flames of love, and there bam until its fires shall con- 
sume all the remainihg dross of sin. Why was it giv- 
en? The answer of St Paul is beautiful and apposite. 
'< All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.*' It makes us acquainted 
with the Divine character, and our relations to him. It 
reveals our lost condition by sin, and the method of 
recovery by a system of atonement It sheds light 
upon the path of duty, and points us upward to im- 
mortality. It reproves of sin — ^it imparts instroction 
for the practice of virtue; and thus, with its varied rev- 
elations, is eminently promotive of the holiness and fe- 
licity of man. It is a light unto his feet to guide him 
in the way of peace — a fountain whose refreshing 
streams follow him through all the windings of his 
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earthly pilgrimage— « great rock, casting ita shadow 
over the sultry wastes of life, where, weary and heavy 
laden, he may find repose. Thrice blessed he who 
makes it his counselor and guide — who bows to its au- 
thority with a meek and docile spirit He will realize 
that it is a store-house of heavenly wisdom, where he 
may furnish himself for every g^od work. In the dark 
days of sorrow, it will minister to his comfort, and gild 
the bleak winter scene of earthly calamity with the 
hopes and the prospects of an everlasting heavexL 

**0 may these heaTonly pages be 
My ever dear delight ; 
And still new beauties may I see, 
And still increasing light 1" 

I cannot but advert here to that godlike institution 
which proposes the bestowment of a Bible upon every 
individual of our species. The present is a remarkable 
age. It is (£8tingui8hed by the most brilliant schemes 
of benevolence. Men are devising liberal things in 
every department of society, and associations are every- 
where forming for the diffusion of scientific and relig- 
ious knowledge. Among them I regard one as pre- 
eminent — this is the Bible society ; and it stands first 
in the scale of human beneficence. 

If you will permit me, Mr. Editor, I will mention 
two motives which should stimulate the efibrts of this 
association. 

The first is the moral grandeur of the enterprise. It 
contemplates the universal diffusion of the Scriptures. 
This is no common-place undertaking. The thought 
originated in heaven, and it began to be carried into 
practice by men, of whom the world was not worthy. 
True, there are other important and liberal movements, 
other schemes, which command the admiration of the 
world; but none may compare with this. They are 
important — ^this most important They twinkle like 
stars — this shines like a sun. Is it glorious to free a 
nation from the chains of bondage— to snatch the pale 
son of sorrow from iron-handed oppression? O, itis 
far more glorious to spread the holy Scriptures over the 
land, that, by its instrumentality, the ignorant may be 
instructed, the erring restored, and guilty thousands di- 
rected and encouraged in their search after mercy. 
Archimedes, the great philosopher, said, "Give me 
where to stand, and I will move i^e world." But the 
Bible society has found where to stand — ^it stands upon 
the unchanging faithfulness of God. The Bible is the 
lever — ^the promise of God the fulcrum. It is now 
moving the world, and, resting where it does, shall con- 
tinue to move it until the very pillars of darkness shall 
rive asunder and fall, and the Bible throw its regenerap 
ting light upon the darkness of every nation, and the 
gloom of every mind. 

To be stimulated, we should ponder the wants of the 
destitute. And are any destitute of the Bible? Yes, 
thousands. I do not speak of the destitution of Asia, or 
even Africa blasted as she is by the winds of her own 
deserts, and the still deadlier siroc of human cruelty, but 
of our own free and happy state. I blush to say that 
thousands of our own state have no Bible. And now 



tell me not they do not want it Does he want bread 
who is starving? Does he want water who is perish- 
ing with thirst ? Then do they want the Bible who are 
destitute of it Want it! They are perishing without 
it — O, they are periakinig vrithont it! They have no 
hope, no happiness, no heaven. They are without 
God and without Christ in the world; and this is not 
fisur distant over the wide seas, where our charities can- 
not reach them, but nearer hom^^-around us. By our 
very side men are perishing for lack of knowledge, and 
plunging body and soul into the torments of a ruined 
eternity. O, with what unwearied industry should we 
give ourselves to the work of circulating the Scriptorea, 
prompted by the wants of the needy, the love of souls^ 
and die rewards of eternity! And these efforts shall 
be suocessfuL "My word," says God, "that goeth 
forth out of my mouth, shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it" 
Cindnncdi, Marek, 1842. 



THE ONLY SON. 

"The only son of his mother, and she was a widow." 
Who has not felt the touching pathos of these few 
words? When we see the lifeless form of the "only 
son " stretched upon the bier^ our sympathies are all 
called forth for her who in this sad blow appears bereft 
of every earthly comfort Around "the only son of 
his mother, and she a widow," we know that the ten- 
derest affections of the human heart have twined them- 
selves with the strength of a "three-fold cord that is 
not easily broken." We involuntarily associate with 
the image of an only son all that is affectionate, re- 
spectful, kind, dutiful, and we almost unconsciously in- 
dulge the expectation that he is the comfort and sup- 
port in his manhood of her who has been the faithful 
nurse of his infency, the guide of his youth, and the 
counselor of maturer years. Are our expectations al- 
ways realized ? Are Uiey often realized ? 

I know an "only son of his mother, and she a wid- 
ow." Early had the fond expectations of married life 
been blasted. While their first bom was yet a lisping 
prattler, she was called to resign the best beloved of her 
heart to Him firom whom she had received him. With 
the Christian*s hope and faith, and with the Christian's 
resignation, too, she bore her loss. For heavenly con- 
solation, she turned to her Bible and her God; for 
earthly comfort, her heart turned to him who was the 
miniature image of what she had lost 

Who can appreciate the melting tenderness, the un- 
wavering devotions, the untold yearnings of a mother, 
as she presses to her bosom the first, and last, and only 
pledge of the love of him, in whom her young heart 
had laid up all its earthly treasures, and he gone to 
"that bourne whence no traveler returns?" 

With what cheerful assifluity did she labor that all 
his wants might be supplied. With all a mother's fend 
pride, how did she struggle that her scanty resources 
should not aflfoet hia comfort I love to think of the 
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noble devotion with which, day after day, and year after 
year, ahe used the most unremitted exertioni in thoae 
few aTocationa open to woman, that she might clothe, 
feed, and educate her only son. 

Nor was she satisfied with providing only for that part 
which perishes. The immortal soul received her care. 
The sacred Volume was the familiar subject of study 
and comment He loved to sit at her feet and listen to 
the words of Divine inspiration. And she led him to 
God in prayer. Often and often was the soft hand lUd 
lightly upon his little head, as she besought the bles- 
sing of his Father in heaven upon this her only son. 
Often and often did she plead that He who *<took little 
children in his arms and blessed them," wolild make 
this dear one a lamb of his flock. And often did the 
solitude of her chamber and the loneliness of her pil- 
low witness her wrestUngs with God, that he might be 
made an heir of everlasting salvation. 

Were her prayers answered ! " He who planted the 
ear, shall he not hear 1" When did the prayer of faith 
and submission ascend in vain? 

Joyful was that mother's heart, joyful beyond all 
earthly joy, when yet in the morning of his days he 
enlisted under the banner of the great Captain of his 
salvation. And when kneeling beside her, he first re- 
ceived the sacred symbols of the crucified body and 
blood of his Redeemer,- she cried with Simeon of old, 
«Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation." 

Can there be a dark side to such a picture? Alas! 
for human frailty. The sunken rock upon which many 
a mother has wrecked much of earthly comfort at least, 
wounded her. She loved too well. Too assiduous, 
too devoted, too careful, his comfort too much her study ; 
he learned to think himself the first object of consider- 
ation. O ! how does this sap the foundation of'much 
that is valuable, that lays at the root of peace of mind, 
to say no more. 

She implanted principles of unswerving integrity, but 
how was their lustre dimmed by little omissions. He 
loved her, but how was this love manifested ? By re- 
gard for her wishes? By respectful and kind atten- 
tions? He consoled himself for the neglect of pres- 
ent duty by promising to return at some future time all 
he owed her. When fortune smiled, what pleasure it 
would give him to maintain her who had so long sup- 
ported him. 

But I would not make my sketch too accurate. I 
would rather others should look around and observe the 
conduct of thoae who have been too much the objects 
of solicitude, and thence derive a lesson. 

Is it not reversing the order of nature, for the parent 
to look up to the child? To be guided by hu opinion 
before experience has given wisdom ? What must be 
the efiect of such a course? He who is thus the ob- 
ject of a silent and unconscious flattery, can scarcely 
resist its influence. He cannot be expected long to 
obey one, to whom he is taught to consider himself su- 
perior! Who has not witnessed self-sufiSdency, dis- 
respect, bursts of ungovemed temper leading to disre- 



spectful language, and a total neglect of those little rev- 
erential and affectionate attentions that a widowed 
mother, above all, has a right to expect, nay, to de- 
mand, in return for the ten thousand sacrifices she has 
cheerfully made. 

O! mothers, why will you, by too much tenderness, 
sow with your own hand those seeds that can produce 
nought but the piercing thorns of mortified pride and 
wounded afiection ? Why will you refuse to wield that 
sceptre which God himself has placed in your hand? 
You cannot throw it aside without sinning, nor can you 
fail, by so doing, to bring sorrow upon yourselves and 
those you love. You have only to read your Bible to 
learn that God has commanded you to govern ^our 
children. O ! that they might feel the sin of disobedi- 
ence ! O ! that parents could feel that God has dele- 
gated to them authority, for the proper use of which 
they are responsible to him. 

Have any of my readers been so happy as never to 
have seen a professing Christian, leading a moral life, a 
regular worshiper in the temple of the Lord, obscuring 
the lustre of his Christian character, and becoming a 
stumbling-block to others, by a wjint of filial piety? 

O ! that all such would arouse to a Christian sense 
of their duty to their parents, *<that their language 
might be respectful, their actions dutiful, and their 
whole behavior such that they might not increase the 
burden and care of their lives, but prove a comfort and 
a blessing to them." — Mather's Magazine, 
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THE MEDIATOR. 

Bt sin man brought himself under the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and without a Mediator must have perished 
for ever. Christ undertook to reconcile the parties at 
variance; and in order to efSdd this, an atonement was 
to be made for man. That he might make a> suitable 
atonement, it became necessary for him to assume our 
nature. This he accomplished in the fullness of time ; 
but in that assumption he did not partake of the (2e- 
pramty that is common to the nature of man. While, 
then, he is without sin, and in possession of every ex- 
cellence to which human nature could be exalted, he is 
'<God over all and blessed for ever." Thus he pos- 
sesses all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and 
is a proper Mediator, not only on account of the holi- 
ness and dignity of his character, but also because he 
partakes of the nature of each of the parties at vari- 
ance. Embracing the Divine and human nature in his 
character, he can lay his hand equally upon both ; and 
thus God and man meet in him and become reconciled 
to each other. 

When he came to the world as our Mediator, he 
made no ostentatious parade, no proud ambitious dii^ 
play; but his compassion carried him far beyond the 
ordinary bounds of philanthropy and love. While, in 
the usual exhibitions of human charity, our gifts are 
laid on the altar of Christian seal and kindness, enough 
is reserved for convenience and comfort; but He who 

3 
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*'was rich, for our sakes became poor/' He laid aside 
hia glory* and denied himself the enjoyment of the 
things he had created, until he became more destitute 
than the lower orders of the animated creation. Hence 
the exclamation, <*The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head." 

While it is too common for man to neglect the 
wretched, the poor, and the fallen, and they are left to 
drag out a miserable existence, without sympathy or 
aid, Christ manifested a different spirit Guilty, wretch- 
ed, and degraded man was the object of his pity ; and 
he turned away from the attraction of unfallen be- 
ings — ^firom cherubim and seraphim, to bestow his bles- 
sings on the &llen family of man. But the heavenly 
hosts followed him with wonder and adoration down 
to earth; and the lowly shepherds of Bethlehem heard 
them praising God, and saying, "Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.*' 

Man may relieye a friend in distress, while he has 
▼exy little sympathy for the miseries of an enemy ; but 
Christ endured privation, almost every kind of indigni- 
ty, and even death itself for his enemies. And in the 
dosing scenes of his persecution and suffering, he dis- 
played such forbearance, mercy, and magnanimity as 
the universe has never equaled. When assailed by 
prejudice and falsehoodr^when buffeted and spit upon — 
when scourged and arrayed in the habiliments of mock 
royalty — ^when nailed to the cross, and derided as a vile 
imposter, his patience and forbearance never forsook 
him. While the convulsions of the earth opened the 
graves of saints, and burst asunder her massy rocks- 
while powers celestial and in&rnal gazed upon him in 
overwhelming awe and astonishment — when the sun 
was made to cease his shining, and the wrath of God 
was ready to be revealed fiom heaven against the mur- 
derers, his prayer for mercy shielded them — ^he stayed 
the sword of Divine justice from the guilty. And he 
quieted the confusion of nature; and when he cried, 
''It is finished," he healed the wide breach between 
man and his God, so making peace betwixt earth and 
heaven. He was taken from the cross to the tomb; but 
beyond the appointed period for his exaltation, the pow- 
ers of darkness could not confine him. 

** Soon his triumphal chariot wheels 
Ascend the lofty skies ; 
"While broke beneath his powerful cross, 
Death's iron sceptre lies." 
And now in heaven "he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us." The blessings that accrue to man through 
his mediation are numerous and great, and they extend 
through time and eternity. Pardon of sin, regenera- 
tion, adoption into the family of God, and entire sanc- 
tification, are blessings he procures for his "willing and 
obedient." people in this life. But "a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory " shall be theirs in the 
world to come. Time, with its changing seasons and 
annual blessings — ^the enjoyment of present good, with 
Uie hope of future bliss, and in fine "every good and 
perfect gift" that we enjoy, comes from the Father of 
lights, through the ever blessed Redeemer, 
2 



Salvation is offered unto us in his great name. Let 
us then come unto God by him, that we may obtain it 
When we do so, we shall be happy. Creation will 
appear more beautiful, for we shall behdd it in a new 
light Then the "heav«ns will indeed declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament show forth his handi- 
work." In the darkness of night we shall be tranquil ; 
for no "guilty gloom." shall rest upon the mind. 
When morning breaks around us, bright and lovely, 
it trill be to us as the emblem of heaven. Amid the 
splendor of noon we will think of him who is the 
"brightness of the Father's glory." And the milder 
charms of evening will be more inviting; for we shall 
then be reminded of the close of life, with all its toils, 
and our entrance into the "boundless bliss of heaven.** 

A. BiiKxii. 
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NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 

Ak aged divine at the funeral of a child said that 
"our children are not our own but are loaned to us by 
the Lord, and the love he feels for them is infinitely 
oeater than the fondest parent can possibly feel or 
comprehend." This remark struck me with peculiar 
force, and excited in my mind a train of reflections 
which I trust I shall never forget It is a thought full 
of rapture to the pious parent: dearly as I love my 
babes, anxiously as I watch each development of char- 
actei^ and fervently as I pray for their salvation, yet 
there is a Being who loves them infinitely better than 
I do; whose eye marks the forming character with 
deeper solicitude, than the most devoted mother pos- 
sibly can. This being is omnipotent; and "in his 
hands are the issues of life." Then with what confi- 
dencor with what unwavering faith, can I implore 
Heaven's choicest blessings to rest upon my children, 
praying that his Holy Spirit may breathe upon them, 
that his love may occupy the first place in their young 
hearts, and that living or dying they may be his for 
ever. 

But there is one thought connected with this doc- 
trine, of startling interest I have been so situated as 
to be compelled to place my infant in the arms of a 
nurse that she might supply to it the place of a mother, 
and with a mother's tenderness attend to all its wants. 
Now if this nurse had treated with harshness and 
severity the babe I committed to her care ; or if through 
mistaken or pretended love she had gratified alt its 
desires; if instead of giving it wholesome food, suited 
to its constitution, she had indulged it in eating only 
sweetmeats, thereby endangering its health and life, 
would not my anger be kindled? Though she had en- 
treated me with tears to permit her to retain the object 
of her charge, I would have snatched my darling fivm 
her arms as from a devouring beast, to place it in more 
prudent keeping. 

The Lord has intrusted me with two dear children; 
but they are not properly my ownr— they are only com- 
mitted to my care by their heavenly Father, who 
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feela for them more thaa maternal love. He has re- 
quired me to be their nane, guazdian, and teacher — ^he 
has given me inatmctions in hia holy word how he 
would have them trained ; and his will therein revealed 
is to be my guide in all my conduct towards them. I 
am not at liberty to treat them as my caprice might 
dictate, as their wishes might demand, or as imperious 
fiuhion might require. Their heavenly Father cannot 
be deceived, but marks with a jealous eye all my deal- 
ings towards them. If, in attempting to correct the 
faults or allay the fretfulness of childish humor, I should 
reprove and correct with angry tongue and cruel hand, 
and continue in such a course, so as to blunt all the 
finer sensibilities of their nature, blast in the bud every 
tender a£foction, and crush every gentle virtue, would I 
not, by such a course, incur the just displeasure of the 
holy One? or i^ through mistaken tenderness, I indulge 
them in unbridled liberty— suffer them to follow the 
dictates of depraved nature, without endeavoring to 
eradicate from their young hearts each plant of nox- 
ious growth — ^neglecting to use my exertions to train 
them up in the way they should go— to water and cul- 
tivate eveiy grace — in short, should I fail to employ 
every reasonable means in my power to train them for 
usefulness here and happiness hereafUi^— for such neg- 
lect of duty would not the anger of the Lord be kin- 
dled against mel and might I not justly fear his judg- 
ments would be inflicted on me, either in my own per- 
son, or in the persons of my children 1 I think it pro- 
bable that the Divine Being has permitted thousands 
of children to be torn from the arms of their agonized 
parents by resistless death, for no other reason than that 
those parents were recreant in theii duty towards their 
children. The Lord, out of compassion and love for 
hie innocent ones, removes them from under the pro- 
tection and influence of parents, where, to remain, 
would be ruinous to their souls. O, for wisdom to di- 
rect, for ability to perform, and for perseverance to ac- 
complish the pleasing, the fearful task of training young 
immortals for heaven ! Ctitthia. 



THE POPE'S RETORT. 
IiTORATiTUDs in ^ supsrior, is veiy often nothing 
more than the refusal of some unreasonable request; 
and if the patron does too little, it is not unfrequently 
because the dependant expects too much. A certain 
Pope, who had been raised from an obscure situation, 
to the apostolic chair, was immediately waited upon by 
a deputation sent from a small district, in which he had 
formerly officiated as cure. It seems that he had prom- 
ised the inhabitants that he would do something for 
them if it should ever be in his power; and some of 
them now appeared before him, to remind him of his 
promise, and also to request that he would fulfill it, by 
granting them two harvuts in tnory year / He acceded 
to this modett request, on condition that they should go 
home immediately, and so adjust the almanac of their 
own particular district, as to make every year of thar 
register consist of twenty-four calendar months. 



Original. 

THE SABBATH. 

Wb all know that Sunday is one seventh equal di- 
vision of time. We all know that time is the basis of 
life, as it also is of death and of eternity. In life, in 
death, and in eternity, we all have an equal stake. 
Though our life may be shorter or longer than that of 
another, yet, as to its ultimate and full value — ^the sal- 
vation of the soul — ^it is equal to all. Is there one who 
denies thisi Is there one created being who dares to 
say that God requires more of us than we have the 
abUity to perform ! And this ability God supplies to us. 
Now Sunday being the seventh part of time, if not 
misused, affords to us a seventh valae or proportion of 
opportunity to help ourselves towards God, and so has 
a seventh value in our endeavor after salvation. Yet 
more, as God "set apart the seventh day," and "blessed 
it," and appointed it a Sabbath of rest and of holmess, 
so by that very act and decree do we know that its 
use is not at all, neither shall be, necessary to our sec- 
ular support There are but few exigencies, in all the 
varied life of God's creatures, that shall render it neces- 
sary to use this sacred day, this holy time, to the con- 
servation of our life, or even of our comfort. And 
even these instances, this necessity, we must believe we 
have superinduced upon ourselves, by some train of 
previous sin, which has worked out this natural conse- 
quence of disadvantage to us, and for which we should 
all the time repent, and pray for the remission of a fur- 
ther penalty. And yet the instances which I have 
mentioned are not of deliberate Sabbath breaking, but 
of what we deem necessity, to extreme cases. That 
we tend the sick, comfort the afflicted, and "go about 
doing good," we have the authority of Christ's exam- 
ple, as well as precept We know that the appropri- 
ate use of the day is attendance on preaching, preyer, 
holy reading, and meditation; and by this improve- 
ment of the day — to its specific appointment of a Sab- 
bath — it ahall far outhalanee its proportionate value of 
a eeventh to our hoping and our gainings— verily it shall 
in some measure commute and cover the lesser and in- 
sufficient gainings of the other six days. If we must 
not say this to ourselves in this form, yet let us not be 
so diHl, so little reflective, as not to perceive that the 
influences of a well spent Sabbath do extend and 
spread themselves over the frame, and condition, and 
available agencies— in a. religious sense— of the suc- 
ceeding six days, till another appointment invigorate 
our faith, and renew our streng^, and may be receive 
some accumulation from preceding Sabbaths, and their 
connecting influences from week to week. And in 
how many instances could we admonish the many 
that their Sabbath, even with chureh attendance, and 
other acknowledged proprieties, yet falls short of the 
decency of holiness that holiness which we do not 
deny by the ascription, but which, alas! we often con- 
tradict and gainsay in the practice. There is fiv too 
much dress, and aenae of dresa on the Sabbath. This 
littleness obtains, even with mothen and fathers, whilst 
the grown daughter sometimes divides her vanity be» 
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twixt her dothes and herself; and though she is not 
conadous of it, the effect of these and a subdued co- 
quetry, sometimes even in God's house, more than di- 
vides her thoughts, and renders her attendance there 
worse than were omission. She. is hardly conscious of 
this, we say. We speak not bitterly, but in sorrow. 
We admire to see a beautiful young woman. We ad- 
mire to see her well dressed — ^it is suitable and proper. 
Both of these perhaps she can be, and go to Church, 
too, without calling for our rebuke. But finery is so 
out of place in a temple inscribed to the Most High, 
that disgust is the first impression, and charity, per- 
haps, a second allowance. The dress should be very 
plain at Church, not affectedly so, though; for it is no 
place in which to sport any form of sin. We have 
often thought the Spanish Domino,* viewed as a dress 
alone, is the most becoming and the most suitable of 
any for the Sabbath dress. At least, if it does not 
eradicate vanity, by shrouding it from others, it pre- 
vents the mischief of diverting attention, and exciting 
the desire of like frivolous, and may be, the worse pas- 
sion of envy in those less able to pluck on to a like sin, 
etc., occ 

The deportment of the young is more or less con- 
formed .to the eeak of their dress. There is no ill na- 
ture, but the most perfect sincerity in our observations. 
Will any person believe another sincerely pious, who 
goes to Church bedecked as for a show — of which the 
elaborate toilet even should have cost an hour's time, 
and much reflection and arrangement? And how does 
the young gentleman look at all this? Is he himself 
in a position to object? If he have a good sense of 
truth, can he also say he has no eerue of nlf when too 
much dressed? We especially speak of the impropri- 
ety of much dress for this occasion. This is our ad- 
monition to the young whilst within the walls of the 
Church. And if, by chattings and gallantries on the 
way home, and by light and irreverent topics when 
there, the day is violated and profiined, thmr nueeeding 
week will noi be^ae happy for ii. At least no influ- 
ence will extend from it to protect and guard them 
against the vivadous and indiscreet tendendes of 
youth. And we admonish them that it be not tto! 
'Tis not the young alone, amongst the decent dasses 
of society, who are Sabbath breakers. Their sin of 
vanity is perhaps less unholy than is the sin in those 
of riper age, of a deliberate and calculating avarice, 
which seeks occasion and furtherance on this holy day. 
But no furtherance shall it find, but the direct contra* 
ly ; for although the disadvantage is neither immediate 
nor apparent, yet is it so arranged in the providence of 
God, that the Sabbath worker is allying himself to 
causes which, in the chain of events — ^in the four-fold 
web of life— either in the physical, the moral, the in- 
tellectual, or the spiritual — or in the combination of 
some, or of dl these together — that his impious deed 

* The Domino, as worn in Spain and oilier Catholic coun- 
tries. Is a large loose over garment, fitted with a vail or a head- 
plaee^ sbrottding and enveloping the whole person, and is inva- 
riably of black. 



shdl work him disaster, and hindrance, and annoy, and 
if he repent not, consternation and woe; for he who is 
wanting to his own soul on the Sabbath, shdl hardly 
be fidthful to it on any other day. How many dasses 
are yet unrebuked ! The children about their parents' 
knees shall suffer for it, if their parents keep them not 
in the measure of reverence which they owe to this day 
above dl other days. And the old — the absolutdy 
old — if they are not right in this particular — if experi« 
enoe and the telling of time has not admonished them, 
ndther would they be taught, " though one should rise 
from the dead." Of the railer, the rioter, the scoffer, 
we have spoken not They are the outlaws of sodety, 
as they seem to be the castaways of grace ; and their 
unthrifl course makes itself apparent in no way more 
strikingly than, in that of Sabbath breaking. We 
would wish them to reflect, that as the wrath of God 
should have been stayed on the widied dties of old, for 
terCe sake, so, in their course of iniquity, let the Sab- 
bath done be excepted from thdr days of sinning, and 
perhaps for seoen's sake, they may in God's mercy yet 
be saved ! Mzittobia. 



ABYSSINIAN CUSTOMS. 

Thbir manner of dancing consistB rather in the mo- 
tion of the shoulders and head than in that of the legs 
or feet When eeverd dance at a time, they move 
round in a ring. The men jump a great height at 
times, while the women sink down by degrees, making 
motions with the head, shoulders, and breast, until they 
nearly squat on the ground. They afterwards spring 
up in a lively manner, and go round as before. 

The AbjTsdnians, while they profess to be rigid fol- 
lowers of the Christian faith, are yet ignorant of the 
greater part of its precepts; which arises chiefly from 
the want of a good example being shown to them by 
those of the superior dass. The heads of their clergy 
are in generd the greatest drinkers in the whole country, 
and at feasts, the quantity of raw meat which they con- 
sume, and the ravenous manner in which they devour 
it, exceeds dl belief; indeed, they behave more like 
drunken beasts, when in company, than dvilized beings. 

Notwithstanding the libertine conduct of the Abys-" 
sinians, they strictly keep all their fasts, which are very 
numerous, and on those days never eat or drink till 
about three o'dock in the afbemoon, which time they 
compute by measuring so many lengths of the foot giv- 
en by the shade of the body on level ground. This, 
indeed, is the only way in which they keep time in 
Abyssinia. Their great Lent, which commences in 
February, lasts fifky-six days. Thdr years are called 
after the four evangelists — that of John is the leap- 
year. They reckon the number of years from the cr^ 
ation of the world to the birth of Christ, five thousand 
five hundred; and from the birth of Christ to the pres« 
ent time, one thousand eight hundred and five; the lat« 
ter being about nine years short of our time. The ad- 
ministering of the holy sacrament is quite a public cer- 
emony. After receiving it, they place their hands to 
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their mouths, and go their way ; nor will they on any 
consideration spit that day, even if a fly hy chance be 
drawn into the mouth by their breath, which at other 
times would occasion them to vomit, as they detest a 
fly ; and many will not even eat or drink what a fly 
has been found in. 

On passing a church mounted, they alight from their 
horse or mule, and kiss the gateway or tree in front, 
according to the distance they are at when passing; 
and if at a distance, they take up a stone, and throw it 
upon a heap, which is always found on the road oppo- 
site to the church. In Abyssinia, a traveler, who sees 
in the wildest deserts large piles of stones, might be led 
to attribute the custom to the same motive which occa- 
nons similar piles to be found in Arabia, where some 
one has been killed and buried, and all who knew him, 
as they pass, throw a stone on his grave; but this is 
not the case here, those stones being thrown there by 
Christians, who know that the nearest church lies op- 
posite to the spot: and on this account an Abyssinian 
traveler, when he sees such a pile of stones, knows 
that he is opposite to a church, end, in consequence, 
kisses the pile, and adds another stione to the heap. 
The priests are numerous beyond belief 

• There are priests and deacons, who go about to the 
different towns, or residences of chiefis, where they find 
employment in teaching children to read. Their school 
is held generally in a church-yard, or in some open 
place near it, sometimes before the residence of the 
master, and in that case, during the rains, they are all 
crowded up in a small dark hut, learning prayers by 
word of mouth from the master, instead of from a book. 
When a boy is somewhat advanced in learning, he is, 
made to teach the younger ones. However few the 
scholars, the master has in general great trouble with 
them, and, in addition to the ordinary punishments, num- 
bers are constantly obliged to be kept in irons. The 
common way of punishing scholars is as follows: the 
schoolmaster stands over them with a wax taper, which 
cuts as seveiely as a whip, while five or six boys pinch 
the offender*s legs and thighs ; and if they spare him, 
the master gives them a stroke with the taper; but the 
correction considered most effective for these young 
Abyssinian rogues, is that of having irons put upon 
their legs for many months together, which in one in- 
stance I knew, proved fiital. It was a grown Agow 
boy, about thirteen years of age, who had more than 
once contrived to get his irons off, and desert from the 
school ; for which the master, by desire of the parents, 
put so heavy a pair of irons upon his ankles, that he 
found it impossible to get them off: and this enraged 
him so much, thaf he drew his large knife, cut his 
own throat, and soon afterwards expired. 

FUirSRAL CXRSXOKIES. ^ 

The priests came, and the customary prayers were 
read, and my poor child was carried away to be buried, 
bis mother following in a distracted manner. Afier 
the funeral, the people returned to my house, and when 
they had cried for a half an hour, I begged they would 
leave off, and let me have a little rest, as I found my- 



self unwell. They complied, and left me with only a 
few friends; but in a few minutes, the people of Anto- 
la, my acquaintances, hearing of my misfortunes, came 
flocking, and began their cry ; and I was obliged to sit 
and hear the name of my dead boy repeated a thous^ 
and times, with cries that are inexpressible, whether 
feigned or real. Though no one had so much reason 
to lament as myself, I could never have shown my grief 
in so affected a manner, though my heart felt much 
more. 

Before the cry was over, the people with dewes were 
standing in crowds about my house, -striving who 
should get in first; and the door was entirely stopped 
up, till at last my people were obliged to keep the en- 
trance clear by force, and let only one at a time into 
the house. Some brought twenty or thirty cakes of 
bread, some a jar of maze, some cooked victuals, fowls 
and bread, some a sheep, dtc; and in this manner I 
had my house filled so full, that I was obliged to go out 
into the yard until things were put in order, and sup- 
per was ready. The head priest came with a jar of 
maze and a cow. What neighbors and acquaintances 
bring in the manner above mentioned, is called deovea. 
The bringers are all invited to eat with you; they talk 
and tell stories, to divert your thoughts from the sor- 
rowful subject; they force you to drink a graat deal; 
but I remarked, th&t, at these cries, when the relatives 
of the deceased become a little tranquil in their minds, 
some old woman, or some person who can find no one 
to talk to, will make a dismal cry, saying, ** O, what a 
fine child ! and is he already forgotten ?" This puts the 
company into confusion, and all join in the cry, which 
perhaps will last half an hour, during which the ser- 
vants and common people standing about will drink all 
the maze, and when well drunk, will form themselves 
into a gang at the door, and begin their cry ; and if 
their masters want another jar of maze to drink, they 
must pour it out themselves, their servants being so 
drunk that they cannot stand. In this manner they 
pass away a day, without taking rest. 

I must say, however, that the first part of the funer- 
al is very affecting: and the only fault I can find is, 
that they bury the dead the instant they expire. If a 
grown person of either sex, or a priest, is by them 
when they expire, the moment the breath departs, the 
cries and shouts which have been kept up for hours 
before, are recommenced with fury; the priests read 
prayers of forgiveness while the body is washed, and 
the hands put across one another upon the lower part 
of the belly, and tied to keep them in that position, the 
jaws tied as close as possible, the eyes closed, the two 
great toes tied together, and the body is wrapped in a 
clean cloth and sewed up, after which the skin called 
meet, the only bed an Abyssinian has to lie upon, is 
tied over the cloth, and the corpse laid upon a couch 
and carried to the church, the bearers walking at a slow 
pace. According to the distance of the house from the 
church, the whole route is divided into seven equal 
parts; and when they come to the end of every sev- 
enth part, the corpse is set down, and prayers of for- 
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gtvenefls ofiered to the Suprtme Being for the deceased. 
Every neighbor helps to dig the grave, bringing his own 
materials for the purpose, and all try to outwork one 
another. Indeed, when a stranger happens to die 
where he has no acquaintances, numbers always flock 
to assist in burying him ; and many of the townspeo- 
ple will keep an hour's cry, as if they had been related. 
There is no expense for burying, every one assisting 
his neighbor, as I have above mentioned. But the 
priests demand an exorbitant sum, from those who 
have property, for prayers of forgiveness; and I have 
seen two priests quarreling over the cloth of a poor 
dead woman, the only good article she had left. If a 
man dies and leaves a wife and child, the poor woman 
is drained of the last article of value she possesses, to 
purchase meat and diink for those priests, for six 
months after her misfortune, otherwise they would not 
bestow a prayer upon her husband, which would dis- 
grace her and render her name odious amongst the 
populace. In this manner I have known many fami- 
lies ruined. An Agow servant of Mr. Coffin's, who 
had been left behind with me on account of ill health, 
died at Chelicut where he had formerly taken a wife; 
and the little wages he had saved had enabled him and 
his wife to keep a yoke of oxen, she having a piece of 
land of her own. Knowing the land to be very poor, 
and the great regard he had for his master, I was in- 
duced to give a fiit cow and a jar of maze to the priests, 
to pray for the poor man's soul. This they took, and 
the poor woman made what com she had into bread 
and beer for them; after w^ch they refused to keep 
their weekly fettart (prayers of forgiveness) for one 
month, unless she paid them more; to complete which, 
and to satisfy these wretches, she was obliged to sell 
her two oxen ; and the poor woman was again reduced 
to work and labor hard with the pickaxe. — Lift and 
Adveniurea of Nathanul Pearee. 



THE INFANT SMILE. 
That smile affords a transient gleam. 
Of purity and bliss supreme. 

That once in Eden bloomed ; 
Ere bright perfection fled from earth. 
And sin and sorrow marked our birth. 

Or death his power assumed. 

If thou shouldst hasten to the tomb, 
Sweet innocent ! who'd dare to doom 

Thy soul to endless woe; 
When Christ declares, in words of love,^ 
" Of such consists the world above," 

Enough for us to know. 

* 

It would be hard indeed to part 

With thee, sweet treasure of my heart! 

To me so kindly given; 
Yet, if that smile in death should sleep, 
I would not in despondence weep. 

It must awake in heaven ! R. 8. 

2 
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SIMOfriSXS — THXOOiriS ^FHOCTLID^S FIVDAB. 

Sixoirisxs was bom in the island of Ceos, (or Coi» 
now Coos,) B. C. 666. Of his history we know but 
little. He seems to have been frequently employed by 
the different Grecian states, as an ambassador both be- 
tween themselves and foreign powers. He was highly 
respected by all who could appreciate true genius. At 
Athens he was on terms of intimacy with the tyrant* 
Hipparchus. He enjoyed many honors from Pausa- 
nius the Spartan general ; and was esteemed a friend 
and confidant by Hieio I, King of Syracuse. At the 
court of Hiero he was ever a welcome guest That 
monarch most highly valued his talents, both as a poet 
and a diplomatist. It is related that on a certain occar 
sion, as Hiero was about to engage in a battle with 
Theron, King of Agrigentum, Simonides acted the 
part of mediator, and succeeded in reconciling these 
two sovereigns at the very moment when their respec- 
tive armies were about to join in battle. 

It was during one of his visits to the Sicilian court, 
that Hiero inquired of him concerning the nature of 
God. The poet requested one day for deliberation on 
the subject On the following day the King repeated 
the question. Simonides asked for two days longer. 
At each subsequent interrogation he doubled the time 
of the preceding. At length the astonished monarch, 
lost in wonder at the novelty of his procedure, asked 
the reason. " Because," replied the poet, ** the longer I 
reflect on the subject, the more obscure does it appear 
to me to be." 

We need not wonder at this answer, when we reflect 
that Simonides was a pagan. It is trae, the light of 
nature does teach the existence of one Supreme Being. 
Many of his attributes also are distinctly visible in the 
creation and government of the natural world. But 
these traces of the Divine power, wisdom, and benevo- 
lence, paganism has always buried, or at least attempt- 
ed to do so. Not liking to retain the idea of a holy God 
in their thoughts, they corrupted the knowledge which 
they possessed, and turned into midnight darkness the 
feeble rays of the light of nature. Had Simonides 
possessed the Bible, he might have told the proud Sicil- 
ian King that "God is kive." But this hei he knew 
not himself. How then could he- communicate it to 
others 1 O, with what amazement must many a heath- 
en philosopher and poet have been struck when the 
awful and sublime realities of eternity first opened 
upon their view !— an unknown God — an unheard of 
eternity! How dreadful — ^how inexpressibly awful 
such a situation ! But to return to our subject 

As a writer Simonides was particularly celebrated 
for the pathos and sweetness of his muse. Hence, the 
elegy was his favorite. He is said to have been victo- 



* The word *< tyrant," as used by the Greeks, simply signi- 
fied a ruUr, and not necessarily a dupot—\n other w«ds, It 
was not so restricted In its sense as with us. 
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riouB at an Athenian contest, over ^scbylus himself, 
in an elegy in honor of those who fell at Marathon. 
This doubtless resulted from the tenderness of feeling 
necessary in a piece of this character, and which the 
latter did not possess. 

Simonides likewise used the elegy as a plaintive song 
for the death of individuals, lamenting, with heart-felt 
pathos, the decease of those dear to him. Among these 
are the beautiful and touching verses concerning Gorge, 
who, while dying, utters these words to her mother, 
'* Remain here with my father, and become, with a hap- 
pier fiite, the mother of another daughter, who may 
tend thee in thy old age.'* 

Another species of writing, in which Simonides ex- 
celled, was the epigram. In this department his pen 
was eminently successful. Nor were themes wanting 
in which to employ his powers. The contests with the 
Persians aflforded ample opportunity for their display. 
One of the most beautiful specimens of these was in- 
scribed on a monument erected at Thermopyle, in hon- 
or of the Spartans who perished there: ** Stranger, tell 
the Lacedemonians that we are lying here in obedience 
to their laws!*' 

Simonides Uved to the advanced age of ninety, and 
died at the court of his patron and friend, Hiero. He 
was the first who wrote poetry for money. Of his wri- 
tings but little remains, except fragments. 

THEOOKIS. 

Theognis was a native of Megara, and flourished 
about the year 6. C. 660. He was of that class called 
Gnomic poets. On account of his political sentiments 
he was exiled from Megara, and afterwards made 
Thebes the place of hu residence. He was considered 
quite a traveler — ^was a warm politician, and a man de- 
voted to pleasure. His poetry, like that of Hesiod, was 
committed to memory by the youth in schools. **The 
versification of Theognis is marked in general by 
rythmical fluency and metrical neatness." 'He is said 
to have lived to the advanced age of eighty-eight years. 
Nothing but fragments of his writings now remain. 
The worid, however, has probably lost but little in 
their destruction. 

FHOCTLIDES. 

Phocylides was also a Gnomic poet — a native of 
Miletus, and contemporary of Theognis. He was a 
philosopher as well as poet His writings had regard 
principally to the public weal. We have, however, 
only a few fragments remaining. 

FIKDAR. 

Pindar was bom at Cynocephali, a town not far dis- 
tant from Thebes, and under its dominion, in the year 
620, B. C. His father's name Was Deipbantus, (or 
according to some, Scopelinus;) that of his mother 
Myrto, or Myrtis. He was early educated in all the 
literature of his age, but became especially attached to 
music and poetry. This taste he most probably ac- 
quired from his parents, one of whom, at least, (his 
fiUher,) was a musician. His early education was in- 
trusted to females. From them he received his first 
lessons in music and poetry, to which two sister arts 
Vol. II.— 28 



he afterwards devoted his whole attention. His first 
preceptress in poetry was Myrtis. Whether this was 
his own mother, or some other person by the same 
name, cannot now be ascertained. Aflerwards he re- 
ceived lessons from another celelvated female — Corin- 
na. Of her histoiy we know but little. It seems, 
however, that under her guiding hand Pindar made 
such proficiency, that he afterwards entered the poetical 
arena with her as a competitor. When he contended 
with men, even the first of his age, he was almost al- 
ways victorious. Yet not less than five times she 
proved his successful rival in difierent musical contests. 
The reason of this most probably was, that she wrote 
in the Bcootian dialect, which the judges were more 
familiar with than the iGolic, in which Pindar usually 
composed. It is not improbable, also, that the distin- 
guished beauty of his fair rival produced a stronger im- 
pression upon them than the excellence of her poetiy. 
At least, such is the almost universal opinion. Of her 
poetry nothing now remains. Pindar was also a pupil 
of Simonides. But his style is directly the opposite of 
this last named instructor. 

Although Thebes claimed him as especially hers, yet 
Pindar soon became the poet of the whole Grecian na- 
tion. His reputation was the same everywhere. " The 
fastidious Athenian was proud of the compliment paid 
to his city by a Boeotian — the elegant Rhodlan in- 
scribed his verses in letters of gold within the temple 
of his guardian deity ; and in a later age, Alexander, 
the son of Philip, *bade spare the house of Pindarus' 
when Thebes fell in ruins beneath his hands." 

Pindar is said to have lived to the advanced age of 
eighty-six. His death was calm and peaceful. It took 
place while he was sitting in a public assembly, proba- 
bly in which some of his odes were recited, and till the 
spectators had retired, he was thought to be slumber- 
ing. The highest honors were paid to him during life, 
and after death. 

As a writer, Pindar stands unrivaled among all the 
poets of antiquity, both for the boldness of his imagin- 
ation, and the variety and sweetness of his diction. 
The writers of Greece speak of him as "the man 
whose birth was celebrated by the songs and dances of 
the deities themselves in joyous anticipation of those 
immortal hymns which he was to frame in their praise." 
Splendor was the chief characteristic of his mind. His 
very pride seems to have suggested to him that noth- 
ing but splendor was worthy of his muse. His genius, 
to use a figure of his own, was the eagle of Jove, that 
could not be severed from the sceptre and the god. 
The celebration of great actions seemed to be the chief 
object of his pen. In these it mattered but little to 
him whether they were performed by the peasant or 
the king. Each shared alike in his eulogies. Nor did 
his commendations blind him to the faults of those he 
celebrated. The proud Hiero, upon the Sicilian throne, 
is not exempt froiQ reproof, or above being counseled 
and admonished by the Theban bard. 

Pindar was eminently a moral poet He stood forth 
as the champion of the religion of Greece, but not in 
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its grossest fonns. He attempts on the one hand to 
defend it from the sneers of philosophers, and on the 
other to spiritualize it, and prevent its degenerating into 
mere image worship. His deities are not the gross and 
cruel beings which his predecessors had represented 
them. They are just and benignant, and the all-wise 
rulers of all things. It has been supposed by many, 
and with some show of reason, that Pindar was ac- 
quainted, to some extent, with the Jewish Scriptures, 
and that many of his ideas of the Deity he derived 
therefrom. Whether this be true or not, few writers 
can be found who inculcate purer principles of moral- 
ity in all their writings. And scarcely a page of his 
can be found in which his reverence for the gods is not 
distinctly visible. 

In every species of writing he excelled. We have 
remaining, however, only a few odes which he wrote 
in celebration of the victors in the different national 
games, and jience denominated Epinikian odes. These 
number forty-five in all. From them we shall make a 
few extracts, as specimens of his style of writing. We 
quote from the translation of the Rev. C. A. Wheel- 
wright, in the London Family Classical Library. The 
first is a single stanza firom one of his Olympic odes, 
showing the power of poetry even when based oa fiible. 

" When from poetic tongue 

The honeyed accents fall, 
Howe'er from monstrous fiction sprung, 
They win their unsuspected way, 

And grace disguises all. 
Till some far distant day 

Bender the dark illusion plain ; 
Yet not to mortal lips be given 

By tales unworthy or profane 
The majesty of heaven." 

The following, also from an Olympic ode, dissuades 
from an attempt to pry into futurity, the desire of 
which seems almost universal with fallen man. 

" Then let not vain, presumptuous man, 
Seek with unhallowed eye to scan 

Th' irrevocable doom, 
If clouds Invest his final day. 
Or heaven shall gild with cheerful ray 

The darkness of the tomb ; 
For bliss and sorrow, with alternate flow, 
Sway the uncertain tide of life below." 

The following, from one of his Pythian odes, shows 
that human nature has not changed much since his 
day. 

"1 Joy that merited success 
Should all thy recent efforts bless ; 
But I lament that envy's cloud 
Must thy victorious actions shroud ; 
Yet such, they say, is man, whose late 
By weal or woe is checkered still- 
No constant happiness his state 
Attends without approaching ill.'* 

The following is part of a beautiful and highly poet- 
ical invocation to the lyre, showing its effects on gods 
and men. It constitutes, in part, an introduction to 
one of the Pythian odes. 

*' O, golden lyre ! to whose harmonious string 
Apollo and the fair-haired Muses sing, 
Olad prelude which the choral train obey, 
S 



When moving in the mazy dance, 

To the sweet strains the band advance. 
Their movements guided by thy sovereign sway, 

Thiae is the potent ait to tame 

The lightning's everlasting flame. 
Jove's slumbering eagle on his sceptre laid, 
Rests with swift plume on either side displayed. 

Thy melting sounds his eyelids close 

In the dark shadows of repose, 
While his curved head and quivering back declare 
That even in sleep thy darts have entered there. 

Mars, as he listens to thy lay, 

Gives his impetuous spear to rest~ 

Thy numbers charm his rage away, 

And lull to peace his stormy breasu 

Nor lees are all the inmates of the sky 

Soothed by the shafts of harmony, 

Whenever Apollo's skillful hand 

Conducts the Muse's sacred band." 

We make but a single quotation more. It is a de- 
scription of Elysium. The poetry, as our readers will 
all agree, is extremely beautifuL Of the sentiment it 
is not our intention here to speak. 

*< Where beams of everlasting day 
Through night's unclouded season play, 
Free from mortality's alloy, 
The good shall perfect bliss enjoy. 
They nor with daring hands molest 
EarUi's \xim and violated breast; 
Nor search the caverns of the main. 
An empty being to sustain ; 
But with the honored gods, whose ear 
The faithful vow delights to hear. 
Shall be their tearless age of rest, 
While pangs of aspect dire distract the impious train. 

But they whose spirit, thrice refined, 

Each arduous contest could endure, 
And keep the firm and perfect mind 

From all contagion pure, 
Along the stated path of Jove 
To Saturn's royal courts above 

Have trod their heavenly way. 
Where, round the island of the blest. 

The ocean breexes play ; 
There golden flowrets ever blow. 
Some springing from earth's verdant breast— 
These on the lonely branches glow. 
While thoee are nurtured by the waves below. 
From them the Inmates of these seats divine. 
Around their hands and hair the woven garlands twine." 



SIN FORGIVEN. 

SwBBT are the visions of the eve, 

That float in fancy's eye; 
And sweet the hour when troubles leave. 

When dark afflictions fly ; 

But sweeter still the joy that flows, 

From sin forgot, forgiv'n, 
Yes, sweet the peace the sinner knows, 

Whose hopes are raised to heaven. 

O may the lot of him be mine. 

Whose sins are all forgiv'n, 
For whom the joys delightful shine, 

The peace that flows from heav'n* 
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Original. 
THE ONEIDAS' APPEAL. 

The following lines were suggested by reading the address of 
the Oneida delegation to the New York Missionary Society, re- 
questing that society to manifest an interest in their behalf, 
thst Congress would permit them to retain possession of the 
lands at the west which they then occupied. 

<<Kirow ye the land'' where the setting sun 

Sleeps on the blue' lake's tide — 
Where oaks their lofty branches wave, 

In lone, majestic pride 1 
Or know ye where the deer bounds free, 

O'er the green, fertile plain? 
Thou such untutor'd steps may not 

By skill, by power tame. 

From that far land, by the Spirit's guide, 

A weary way we've come. 
To pray that spot, with toil possess'd, 

May be our children's home. 
Where now ye dwell, the rising sun 

Tints the Atlantic sea: 
That wave once bore the Oneida's bark. 

In nature's artless glee. 

Then &r, on its surrounding shore, 

Each glen to us was known ; 
In conscious pride, we wander'd free. 

And called them all our own. 
Alas! all these were rent away — 

We sought a far-off land — 
We fled away to the setting day, 

A brave, but broken band. 

A white man came — on his fair brow 

The Spirit's seal was set; 
Though years are fled, his honeyed words 

Live in our memory yet; 
He told us of a Being bright. 

Who curbs the angry tide; 
That he who stills the tempest's might 

Would be the red man's guide. 

We heard, believed, and sought the light 

That shineth from on high; 
And in our hearts it kindled bright, 

A hope that cannot die. 
He spoke of other friends afar, 

On this fair, distant isle. 
For the poor Indian sought in prayer 

The Spirit's gracious smile. 

At last we came your face to see ; 

And though with cares oppress'd. 
The red man still will pray that ye 

May be for ever bless'd. 
Nor will ye dare reject our plea, 

When sordid souls again 
Would force us from our chosen rest. 

To increase their treasur'd gain. 



We cannot go— the Spirit's care 

Is o'er the red man's home ; 
We still would bow and worship there. 

Where first hb grace was known; 
A lovely temple we will rear. 

Far in the green wood shade. 
And there our heart*s best ofierings pour, 

Where prayer was never made. 

And now we ask in peace to have 

Alone this Utile spots 
The world is wide around us yet, 

O, wherefore may we not? Euosvia. 



Original. 
GONE. 
Govs to their gracious Father's home. 
The hues of heaven around them glowing; 
And blest, they hear the lowly tone 
Of Zion's harps with music flowing. 
Now loud, now soft, now gently rolls 
The heavenly pean o'er their souls ; 
In the pure robes of bUss arrayed. 
And roaming o'er the expanse of heaven. 
Perchance they'll meet a brother's shade, 
Like them redeemed, like them forgiven. 

And now they'll talk their sufferings o'er. 
Amid the bloom of Eden*s bowers. 
And joy to know that death no more 
Shall reap the grain, nor blast the flowers: 
They see before the Lamb's white throne 
The martyr'd millions bowing down; 
And ever thus their joys increase, 
And thus their souls, to glory given, 
Shall shout and sing their great release — 
Shall swell the note that rolls through heaven. 

L. C L. 



THE PIOUS DEAD. 
The last cruel tempest has blown, 

The last passing danger is o'er. 
The last dart of Satan is thrown, 

And terror and care are no more. 

How selfish to wish for their stay 
Mid the beggarly elements here; 

Rather plume thee, my spirit, away. 
For flight to a happier sphere; 

For a flight from the regions of pain 
To the mansions of pleasure above. 

Where no separation again 

Shall chill the pure feelings of love. 

For the last cruel tempest has blown, 
The last passing danger is o'er. 

The last dart of Satan is thrown. 
And sorrow and sin are no more! 
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2 Sweet bower ! where the vine and the poplar o*erspread, 5 
Have woven their branches a roof for my head : 

How oft have I kneh by the evergreen there, 
And ponred out my soul to my Savior in prayer. 

3 The early sweet notes of the loved nightingale 6 
My hours of devotion would faithfully tell— 

Would call me to duty, while birds in the air 
Sang anthems of praises as I went to prayer. 

4 How sweet were the zephyrs perfumed by the pine, 7 
The ivy, the balsam, the wild eglantine. 

But sweeter, O sweeter the pleasures which there 
I often have tasted while offering my prayer. 



But soon I must bid my loved bower adieu, 
And leave for a region that's distant and new: 
Yet O, blessed thought ! I've a Friend everywhere, 
Who will, in all places, give ear to my prayer. 

His love and his power he will daily impart 
To strengthen my mind and to gladden my heart : 
And when on my deathbed, he^I be with me there, 
And take me to heaven in answer to prayer. 

And hish in the mansions of glorv and joy. 
My soul shall be blest with delightful employe- 
Be fireed from all sorrow, and anguish, and car^— 
And bask in his smile who has answered my prayer. 

2 
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Thb Wbstbkn Lamcbt, detoted to Medical and Surgieal 
Science. Edited 6y Leonidtu M. Latoeon, M. D. May^ IMl. 
CVnctmuift.— This to the fiivt number of a new monthly peri- 
odicali which ought not to fail of fluccees. It hu appeared to 
lis unaccountable that Cincinnati and Ohio are without a medi- 
cal journal, while Kentnckj haa two, one published at Lexing- 
ton and another at Louitfville. With a flourishing medical in- 
gUtute, and able profeBeore— with so many talented practitioners 
as this city boasts, we have often wondered why it was so. We 
are pleased to find that there will be no longer any ground for 
this query. The Lancet is an octavo of forty-eight pages. Its 
mechanical appearance is remarkably neat. This niunber con- 
tains mostly original articles of great merit, contributed by Drs. 
Harrison, Mussey, Rolker, (a translation from the German of 
SchoBleir,) Eberle, of Indiana, and the editor. The selections 
are judicious, as fiu as we can appreciate them, and the biblio- 
graphical notices are valuable. 

As to the qualifications of the editor for his work, we can, 
without hesitation, say, that in regard to literature he lacks 
nothing. He vrrites with great ease, and in an attractive style, 
as some articles heretofore kindly contributed to the Repository 
evince. His professional acquirements are also, we doubt not, 
suitable to the task he has in hand. We trust the enterprise 
will succeed. The subscription price, three dollars per annum 
in advance, is remarkably low fur a work of the kind, and suit- 
ed to the pecuniary condition of the country. 

BiooBAPHT Am) PoBTiOAL RsMAiNS <2^ Ou late Margaret 
MiUer Davidean. By Washington Irving.^Th\a has been 
before the public more than a year; but it did not immediately 
fidl under our notice. It is difficult to say whether the author 
or the subject of this biography is most known to the American 
public ; not that they are peers In any sense, unless it be in 
original gifts or genius. But the extreme youthfulness of the 
Davidsons has ministered greatly to their fame, and scarcely a 
name of living writers is more familiar than thein to the Amer- 
ican ear. The eldest of these, Lucretia Davidson, wrote and 
died in her childhood. Margaret was two years old at her sis- 
ter's death. She grew up the counterpart of her senior, pour- 
ing forth strains which entranced a nation, and almost in her 
babyhood laid aside her earthly harp to join the choirs above. 
We do not hesitate to say that no example can be found in 
which two children, gifted with such personal charms, and 
mental and moral graces, sprung up in one family, and fled so 
early to the grave. The theme— the biography of one of them— 
was enough to inspire dullness with enthusiasm ; and no won- 
der that, under the pen of the gifted author, it forms a roost 
clumming book. Every reading youth in America will be sure 
to peruse it. 

Dr. Mott*b Tbavbls.— This is an octavo of 460 pages, from 
the press of the Harpers. Dr. Mott is an eminent physician 
and surgeon of the city of New York. His travels were in Eu- 
rope and the east^namely, in Great Britain, Ireland, Fnnce, 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Bava- 
ria, Switzerland, Lombardy, Tuscany, The Papal States, The 
Neapoliun Dominions, Malta, Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, Tur- 
key, Moldavia, Wallachia, and Hungary. These journeys were 
performed between the years 1834 and 1841. In hastily glanc- 
ing at the pages of this work, we find that it bears the stamp 
of the author's profession. The reader would easily divine that 
it was written by a physician. He gives us brief notices of liv- 
ing physicians, and professional schools, practice, etc., almost 
without number. Other matters are not neglected; and the 
reader will find many descriptions of natural scenery, popula- 
tion, customs, incidents of travel, kc, all along through the re- 
gions of his pilgrimage. The following is a specimen. It is 
from a description of Mi. Parnassus, a name familiar to our 
readers, as is also that of the particular object so prettily de- 
scribed. 

" We continued our ascent up the mountain by narrow aig- 
Mg horae-paths, often precipitous and dangerous, and compel- 
ling us to dismount and have our horses led, until at last we 
reached a considerable table-land, m plateau, a little distance 
2 



below the line of perpetual snow. Upon this plateau is sltua> 
ted the famous Cabtauam spring. It is directly at the foot of 
the snow of the highest summit of Parnassus. Before we 
reached the spring we came to a considerable stream of run- 
ning water, on a pebbly bottom, and, following this up, we soon 
arrived at its source, the superb Castalian Fountain. The mo> 
ment we saw it we could not wonder that the ancients had been 
enraptured with its beauty. It is of a semicircular shape, of 
several feet in diameter, and boils out firom the rock, not in 
bubbles, but in la^e, expanded globular volumes of the purest 
limpid water, exceeding in size and in furious activity any 
thing of the kind I ever beheld. One could almost imagine 
that the spring itself was convulsed with poetic phrensy. Who^ 
then, that drank of it could fall to imbibe some of its inspira- 
tion? We ourselves having beheld this wonder, the theme of 
so much eulogy, could readily conceive how the refined taste 
of the Greek poets should have concurred with unanimous 
consent in giving to its fountain a pre-eminence over all others 
known ; and that if there was any drink abort of the nectar of 
the gods that could clarify the intellect and enrich it with 

* Thoughts that breathe and words that bum,' 

it must be this bubbling crystal fluid distilled from the dew- 
drops of eternal snows. We should apprehend that Apollo and 
the Muses must have frequently forsaken their ambrosial groves 
on Helicon to visit the god of Parnassus, were it only for the 
pleasure of gazing upon and tasting of this delicious fountain, 
dedicated to their special uses. We, in common with all mor- 
tals, felt the necessity of partaking of this classic beverage ; 
not with any expecutlon, however, that it would rouse into ex- 
istence dormant poetical emotions, or even endow us with the 
prophetic insight into futurity, one of its supposed virtues. We 
accordingly dismounted, and each stooped down and drank, 
and bathed our hands in It at Its source. Though it was early 
in the month of May, the forget-me-nots, even at this high ele- 
vation, were In full bloom around the spring, some of which we 
gathered and preserved as beautiful and delicate mementoes of 
this revered place. It may be considered to have been a roost 
unpoetical act of mine to have not only had my attention 
drawn to, but also to have actually gathered, and even gone 
through the grosser process of eating, some handfuls of the lux- 
uriant water-cresses that grow in rank profusion in the bed of 
the stream as it issues from Castalia, and which were the largest 
specimens of the plant I have ever seen. Perhaps, however, 
we ought not too much to lower the character of this humble 
cruciform, as Its pungent qtialities may have not a little contri- 
buted to give a spicy flavor to the poetry-inspiring virtues of the 
fountain itself. Lord Byron's denunciation of its unfitness to be 
tasted of by a lady to the contrary notwithstanding. 

** Before our departure I selected from the bottom of the foun- 
tain a beautiful rounded and waterwom pebble as a more en- 
during souvenir of this classic spot. We saw nothing either of 
the old fig-tree or clustering vines of ivy which some travelen 
speak of." 

The most interesting portion of the book Is the description of 
oriental scenes, namely, in Asia Minor, and in Egypt. It dis- 
plays less of the author's professional predilections. The fol 
lowing notice of what is supposed to be the site of ancient 
Troy, we add to the foregoing. 

** We found ourselves in an extensive forest of huge oaks, on 
an elevated spot commanding a view of the Mediterranean, and 
nearly opposite the Island df Tenedos, with a distant view of 
Thrace on the Continent of Greece. Here we dismounted, and 
in rambling about the woods we discovered here and there large 
fragments of pillars of beautiful marble, and in one place the 
most COLOSSAL sinolb column we had ever beheld In all our 
travels. It appeared to us to be quite equal in dimensions to 
Fompey's Pillar or the obelisk at Heliopolis. It was broken 
into two parts, being a monolith of a plain, smooth, and polish- 
ed surface, and apparently of the simple Doric order. If it b« 
all that is left of immortal Troy, it is a magnificent relic, in its 
mournful and embowered solitude. It must have inspired even 
the ruthless Goth with fu beauty, to have been permitted thus 
for 4000 years to remain intact and undefaced. Though prat- 
tiaie to the earth, It is touchingly emblematical of the fallen 
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but migbtj city, whose mournful history may, in truth, be as 
briefly and sublimely expressed in this superb shaft of marble 
as it was in those two emphatic words of the Mantuan bard, 
<Fuit Ilium.* 

** In this forest we met a straggling Turk, whom we laid un- 
der contribution to convey us to any ruins that there might be 
in the neighborhood. He conducted us to an immense ruin in 
the midst of the forest, being the foundation, apparently, of an 
edifice of an enormous magnitude. We entered through a 
large archway into what seemed to be the cellar, and which 
was divided Into several compartments, all sustained by maS' 
sive arches, upon which must have reposed some stupendous 
superstructure. In perusing the late interesting worlc of our 
countryman, Mr. Stephens, we have been reminded of these 
ruins by his descriptions of the splendid structures which he 
saw at Falenque and other places in Central America, and 
which he found almost covered with impenetrable forests of 
huge timber. If there be any parallel to be drawn from this 
similitude, our American ruins which are' represented to be In 
a state of preservation about equal to those of the Acropolis at 
Athens, must have a claim to a much higher antiquity than 
many imagine, at least 3000 to 4000 yean. 

" In all directions around the forest where there was any hab- 
itation, we saw columns and portions of former ancient edifices 
strewed about the huts, entoring into the garden fences, and 
serving various purposes. 

** That there was once, and in a remote period of time, far be- 
yond the memory of man or the evidence of recorded history, a 
vast city on this location, there can be no doubt; and, from the 
site of it, and the best traditions that remain, we believe that 
this neighborhood accords fully with the position described by 
Homer as the residence and capital of the immortal Priam. It 
is true that we are told that a new i7t«m, many yean after the 
first great capital had crumbled into ruins, wss built at some 
Aon distance from the lattor. It is possible that such may have 
been the fact, and that a temple was erected there, and that the 
treasures of the ancient city were removed to ft ; for so hallow- 
ed, even in the time of Xerxes, was the renowned story of 
Troy, that it was then on every tongue as the most delightful 
theme of the glories of by-gone days. He, in his expedition to 
Greece, made, ss is averred, a pilgrimage to Novum Bium, that 
he might treasure it in his memory, as Plato, Herodotus, Strabo, 
and othen had worshiped at the foot of the Pyramids. So also, 
like Xerxes, did the matchless Alexander, on landing in Asia 
Minor, repair with holy zeal to the shrine of this Troy, and 
there knelt before the sacred armor of the great Achilles, that 
he might breathe in some holy Inspiration to spur him on to 
valorous deeds of arms. And, last of these illustrious conquer- 
on, Julius Cesar himself, boasting of extraction from the con- 
secrated line of Trojan kings, came expressly from Rome to 
add his name to those who had made a journey to Troy person- 
ally to record there the homage of their admiration. 

" We descended from this forest to a beautiful plain, which 
we believe to have been that of ancient Troy. It extonded 
from the forest to the range of mounuins,*of which Mount Ida 
is the most prominent and memorable. 

"At the extremity of this plain, towards the mountain, on 
the opposite side to the forest, we came to the river SScamamfer, 
which is rather less in size than the Cephissus at Athens, and a 
number of the sources or springs of which we counted near 
Bwmar4»a6hit with the greator satisfaction, ss we knew they 
had been fully and completely identified with those described 
by Homer as existing but a abort distance from the walls of 
Troy. We saw a number of the springs, but could not make 
them reach to forty, as some travelen have done. 

** We returned back that night to Buonar-bachi. In our ride 
we had a fair and distinct view of the mound on the plain and 
near the sea-shore, and which tradition states to be the tomb of 
Achilles, with a smaller mound near it, which is believed to be 
that of Ajax. The Greeks are slated to have buried their dead 
on the plains, and the Trojans theira in the neighboring moun- 
tains. We therefore may be said to have reposed for two nights 
la the memorable region between the tombs of Hector and Pri- 
am) and those of Ajax and Achilles." 



Ths WssTBRif School JotnuiAL.-'This is a monthly sheet, 
published at Covington, Ky. Two or three numben only have 
been issued. It is well conducted, and should be well support- 
ed. It vindicates the cliums of the rising generation, to the 
means, and the best methods of education— enforces the duty 
of governments, guardians, and parents, towards the young) 
and, in a word, does all that a school journal ought to do. 

Thb Catholxo Expositor and Litsrart MAOABiifB. Ed- 
ited by the very Rev. Fklix Vareloy D. D.f and Rev. Charlea 
Conetantine Pise, D. i>.— This is a neat octavo, of sixty-four 
pages, issued monthly at three dollan in advance. An article 
in the April ntmiber, by Dr. Pise, on spiritual pleasures^ at- 
tracted our attention, and was read with tntorest. He divides 
spiritual pleasures into ** Intelleetualf or pleasures of the intel- 
lect; .Cordialf or pleasures of the heart; and Virtuous pUat' 
ureSf or the pleasures of virtue." His thoughts on each are 
well conceived, and happily expressed. As a Cathdie Expos- 
itoTi this magazine displays the peculiarities of the Roman 
Catholic &ith. Its hymns are three of the blessed virgin, and 
two of the apostles ; but not one of praise to, or remembrance of 
the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost. While we speak well of the 
literature of the Expositor, and are intorested in several of its 
leading articles, we of coune disapprove of this feature of the 
work. 

MoRMomsM MBAStTRBn BT THB OosPBL RvLB. A Sertnon. 
By A. O. M'Laughlin^ qf £enlueJfcy.— This is a brief exposi- 
tion and refutation of the gross errora of Mormonism. It is 
writton with considerable ability, and will do good. We were 
not aware, till lately, that a serious refutation of the blasphe- 
mous assumptions of Mormon prophets could be necessary. 
But men love to be deceived ; and this lying wonder, gross as 
are its doctrinal absurdities, and practical mischiefii) is spread- 
ing abroad and destroying souls- 

Thb Youth's Maoazinb, ANn Juvbnilb Harp, /or ths 
Young. Edited by Mrs. H. E. B. SKove.— This is a 12mo. of 
twenty-four pages, at seventy-five cents per year. It conuins a 
great variety, and will intorest children. 

Rbason vs. Alcohol. By Rev. Joseph Cross.— This is an 
address delivered in Cazenovia and Auburn, and represents 
Alcohol as brought to trial, charged with being a WiUy Sedu- 
cerf a Merciless Dsspotf a Highway Robber, and a Cold-blooded 
Murderer. It is a stirring address. 
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Thb Fcnn Stars.— These are distinguished fhnn the plan- 
ets by their twinkling, which is supposed to be caused by thetar 
intonse inherent light, like that of the sun. The difference 
between the planets and the stan is like that between the moon 
and the sun. We can look hi the full moon, but the brightness 
of the meridan sun dazzles and blinds us. Let both be remo- 
ved farther and farther, till the former has the apparent dimen- 
sions of a planet, and the latter that of a star, and they would 
exhibit the same differences as do the stan and planets. The 
Stan are at an immense distance from us. It takes a ray of 
light eight minutes to travel from the sun to the earth ; but the 
Stan are so much farther from us, that a ray of light emitted 
from the nearest of them would not reach us in ton yean. 

A celebrated lecturer on astronomy in this city, suggesiB that 
some allusions are made to the ordinances of Heaven in the 
book of Job, which admonish us to expect new and magnificent 
astronomical discoveries. He is making an effort to purchase, 
by subscription, a telescope superior to any in the world, and 
ssks why the honor of some new discoveries may not be ac- 
quired by the Queen City. Should he succeed, as we wish he 
may, it will be incomparably more desirable to take a deliber- 
ate survey of the heavenly bodies through this tolesoope, than 
to visit the ruins of Thebes, the wonden of Petra, and all the 
works of art and wonden of nature on the face of this globe. 
Many have traveled hundreds of miles, and expended money 
to see the falls of Niagara. Much wiser were they to journey 
the same distance, and expend the same stun, to take one 
glance at the heavens. 

8 
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Spiim»a or HnrDOOt.—Mr. Pierpont, in one of h\a lectures, 
aayi that an unedocated heathen gf rl, bj the use of her hands 
slmplj) can surpass, In delicacy and fineness of tezturei the 
production of the most perfect machinery, In the manulacture 
of cotton and muslin cloths. In England cotton lias been spun 
so fine, that it would require a thread four hundrsd and ninety 
miles in length to weigh a pound ; but the Hindoo girl has, by 
her hand, wrought a thread which would extend one thousand 
miles to a pound. The Daccale muslins of her manuiaaore, 
when spread on the ground, and coTwed with dew, are no long- 
er visible. 

It is difficult for us to credit these statements, and yet the tes- 
timony establishes their truth. How such skill can be acquired 
Is past all our comprehenslMi. The spider's web cannot be 
much finer than this. 

Ai»KtcAN CHiTBGBSs.^The difibrent religious denomlns^ 
tlons in the United States may be classed, as to numbers, as 
follows : 
Congregationallsts, 160,000 

Presbyterians, 270,000 

Ihitch Reformed, 22,000 

Lutherans, 60,000 

Cumberland Presbyterians, 50,000 

New Lights 160,000 

Baptists, 450,000 

Methodists, 90OfiOO 

We have not information respeaing the Protestant Episcopa- 
lians and the Boman Catholics, except in regard to their hear- 
ers, of which the former are said to have 600/X)0, and the latter 
BXiflOO. 

The eight leading denominations mentioned above have a 
little more than 3,000,000 of communicants. How few, then, 
comparatively, of this highly favored land enjoy the blesrings 
of the Gospel 1 How many millions amongst us are more guilty 
than the heathen, and are likely to make the Gospel a cuzse 
rather than a blessing 1 And why Is it so 9 Because, fs Chris- 
tians, we do not let our llgbt shine before men. Let the Church- 
es awake— let their members become holy, and this unhappy 
state of things will pass away. We would not be uoderRood to 
say, or imply, that the above two millions enjoy the power of 
religion. To say that half of them are conveits, and live as 
Christians, is a liberal calculation. What a sad account of hu- 
man nature Is this ! In a land, abounding with Bibles and min- 
isters, and Sabbaths, and all the means of grace, and enjoying 
these for so long a time, less than one In seventeen is a true be- 
liever in Chrisu The heart Is desperately wicked. 

BunrnoN Sbii»art.— This is an institution for boys; and 
being located within a few miles of Worthington, aflbrds a con« 
venlent opportunity to parents to place their sons and daughters 
in the same neighborhood. The Blendon Seminary is under 
the patronage of the Ohio Annual Conference— is well located 
for health and all other purposes. In the midst of a community 
scarcely surpassed for intelligence, sound morals, and piety. 
It has excellent teachers. We take the following from a print* 
ed notice lying before us. 

Qfflctra qf Instruction emd 0O9«ntm«n/.— Rev. D. H. Kings- 
ley, late of Oneida Conference, Principal and Teacher of Men- 
tal and Moral Science. Rev. J. G. Blair, A. B., of the Wesley- 
an University, Vice Principal, and Teacher of Ancient and 
Modem Languages, and Literature. Rev. I. C. Kingsley, late 
of Genesee Conference, Teacher of Mathematics and Natural 
Science. 

The academic year of this institution has been divided into 
two sessions of twenty-two weeks each ; and each session into 
two terms of eleven weeks each. The first term of the winter 
session will commence on the 30ih November, 1843; the second 
on the IGth February, 1843. The first term of the summer ses- 
sion on the llth May, 1842 ; the second on the 10th August, 1842. 

This young and promising institution Is located at Wester- 
ville, Franklin county, on the stage route leading from Cleve- 
land to Columbus, twelve miles from the latter place, and five 
miles from the Worthington Female Seminary, of the Ohio 
Conference. The building is new and commodious, surround- 
ed by a truly moral, religious, and enterprising community, to 
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whom the well-being and pRMperity of the students will be a 
matter of deep and anxious solicitude. Facilities of access— 
healthflilnees— natural scenery— and morality, unite In render- 
ing Wesierville a location very desirable for such an institution. 

The Ccurss qf Instruction will be thorough, systematic, and 
practical ; and every reasonable exertion will be made to im- 
prove the mental, moral, and physical powers, and rapidly, yst 
/«%, to qualify students, not only for the advanced classes in 
our colleges, but also to engage with success in all the profes- 
sional and business operations of life. 

The Qnvtmment will be parental and mild, yet Inflexible ; 
and such as strictly to guard the morals, and promote the health, 
of the student during his residence at this institution. 

Libraryf Reading Room, ^c.—Bj recent exertions of its 
friends, there have been connected with the Institution, a li- 
brary of nearly 400 volumes, a small, but fast increasing, cabl- 
i\et of minerals, and a reading room, conialning a respectable 
number of papen and periodicals. Arrangements are also be- 
ing made to obtain mathematical, geographical, and astronom- 
ical instruments ; also, a philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
sufficiently extensive for a course of experimental lectures in 
these departments. 

CATALOOUX op TRX OPFICSRS and StUDSNTS 07 THX 

Sprxnofibld Hxoh School for thx Aoaobmxc tbab, 1842.— 
This paper shows the Springfield Seminary to be in a very 
flourishing condition. It has eighty-eight students, and efficient 
instructon. In this last respect It has been singularly blesL 
We trust this Institution Is destined to rise to great importance 
and will soon be accommodated with addiOonal buildings and 
hundreds of pupils. Let Its friends In Springfield, its patrons, 
its teacheiB, and the conference, be zealous and persevoing, 
and It will soon be of more value to the interests of education 
than any of our second rale colleges. There is not a location 
in America more suiuble for such a high school than Spring- 
field. It is an enchanting spot, and the Academical Hall is 
built upon one of the most sightly eminences any where to be 
found. We extract the following: 

Course qf Study.— For the accommodation of those who wish 
to pursue a somewhat extended coune, a course of study is ar- 
ranged, embracing most of the English branches usually taught 
In colleges. It is commenced at the beginning of each aca- 
demic year, and will embrace a period of three yean. The 
object aimed at. In the arrangement, has been to combine ne- 
ceesary menul discipline with practical utility. Those who 
do not pursue the full course, can receive Instruction with the 
regular classes In any branches they please. 

The preparatory requisitions for the course are, reading with 
correctness and facility, paraing well in prose, and a good 
knowledge of the fundamental rules of arithmetic. When the 
course Is completed, the student will be entitled to a diploma 
certifying the same. 

Trot Acadbmt.— Mr. and Mrs. M'Murdy, who were, much 
to their credit, sometime connected as teachws with the Blen- 
don and Worthington Seminaries, have opened a high school 
in the pleasant and flouridiing town of Troy. The advertise- 
ment says : 

" The situation of Troy, for a school, Is certainly desirable. 
The health of the place Is superior to that of the Miami valley 
generally. But what Is much more to Its praise. Is, the moral 
and religious character of its Inhabitants. Perhaps a more 
quiet and orderly place could not be selected In all the coun- 
try. Religion and morals have a strong hold upon the minds 
and affections of the people generally. The teachen bring 
with them uniform approvals from various sections of this and 
other countries. 

" The summer session will commence on the 8d of May, of 
each year, and continue twenty-two weeks, closing on the 3d 
of October. The winter session will commence on the ad of 
November, and continue twenty-two weeks, closing on the 3d 
of April. Each session will be divided into two quartan of 
eleven weeks each. 

"The teacher's department will receive a considerable share 
of attention, and will embrace all the studies required by the 
regents of the New York Univenlty." 
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them ot all their energy, he called to them in a gentle 
manner, and told them to ran to the fort, apprising 
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SpniMiva 07 HwDOOt.— Mr. Plerpont, in one of hla lectures, 
eaye that an nnedncaied heathen girl, by the use of her hands 
simplj, can lurpaM, In delicacy and fineneas of texture, the 
production of the moet perfect machinery, in the manufacture 
of cotton and muslin clothe. 
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matter of deep and anxious solicitude. Facilities of access— 
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miles from the Wonhingion Female Seminary, of the Ohio 
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ed by a truly moral, religious, and enterprising community, to 
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VIEW OP NORTHUMBERLAND. 

(8XB XNOBAVUfa.) 

Tai8 picture cannot fail to impress on the reader 
the unequivocal features of the regions bordering the 
Upper Susquehanna. The river of this name issues 
from Lake Otsego, in the state of New York. Sev- 
eral times it crosses the line between New York and 
Pennsylvania, and finally runs southeasterly to Wilkes- 
barre. From thence it turns towards the southwest 
to the town of Sunbury, where it receives its western 
branch. It then pursues its course to Harrisburg, the 
political capital of* Pennsylvania, and at Havre de 
Grace enters the head of Chesapeake Bay. This river 
is remarkable for its breadth and shallowness. It is of 
comparatively little use for the purposes of navigation. 
This has caused the construction of numerous canals 
along its banks, and slightly divergent into neighboring 
regions. The country through which it passes has 
vast mineral wealth, and its resources have been con- 
siderably developed. 

Northumberland is a place of no great consideration, 
so for as population is concerned ; but it is surrounded 
with most picturesque scenery, portions of which merit 
the appellation of sublime. The clifi& and ridges are 
not only precipitous and rude, but some of them have 
the magnitude and elevation of mountains. The water 
scene in the picture is exceedingly beautiful, and creates 
in one's mind a wish to be there. 

The settlement of these central regions was attended 
with severe hardships, and imminent perils. The inci- 
dents of savage warfare and treachery in the Susque- 
hanna valley, and on its tributaries, are of the most 
thrilling interest, and some of them romantic in the 
extreme. Many tokens yet remain of the rude defen- 
ses constructed by the pioneer fathers of the country 
for ihe preservation of their exposed fiunilies. An in- 
cident is upon record in a work now before us, which 
18 a fair specimen of the tragic scenes which were not 
of unusual occurrence at the settlement of this country. 

An old man who owned a farm about a mile from 
one of the forts, sent his son and daughter one evening 
to feed the stock at his bam, and being unwell retired 
to rest. He soon fell asleep, and dreamed that he saw 
his two children scalped and running to him for shel- 
ter. The dream affected him very much, and starting 
from his bed, he seized his gun and went in pursuit of 
them. The result shows that, even to this day, if any 
great or merciful end can be obtained, God may ad- 
monish us by dreams. He reached his farm in great 
disquiet, and pausing to regain his composure, he saw 
two Indians advancing towards his children at some 
distance from him. Lest a. sudden alarm should rob 
them of all their energy, he called to them in a gentle 
manner, and told them to ran to the fort, apprising 
Vol. II.— 29 



them that danger was near. The Indians started in 
pursuit, pouring forth their savage yells to intimidate 
the children, and deprive them of the power to escape. 
The old man showing himself at that moment, with 
gun in hand, the Indians stopped, and attempted, as 
their custom is, to shelter themselves behind the trees. 
He then attempted to run for the foi^ but the savages 
pursued and gained upon him, and he turned to fire. 
Again they sprang behind trees, and the old man did 
the same, taking aim at one of the Indians, whose 
refuge, a small sapling, did not entirely cover his body. 
As he was on the point of firing, the savage felt his 
exposure, and dropped behind a prostrate log close at 
his feet The next instant the reserved shot took ef- 
fect beneath the log, and the Indian rolled over, stab- 
bing himself twice in the breast. 

Having killed one, the old man, Morgan by name, 
left the tree, and again fled. The Indian pursued, and 
the race was continued about twenty rods, when look* 
ing over his shoulder, the old man saw the gun raised 
within a few paces of him. He sprang aside, and the 
ball whizzed harmlessly by. It was now a more equal 
contest. Mox^^ struck at the Indian with his gun, 
receiving at the same instant a blow from a tomahawk, 
which cut off one of his fingers. They closed imme- 
diately, and the Indian was thrown, but overturned the 
old man with a powerful effort, and sitting on his 
breast, uttered a yell of triumph, and felt for his knife. 
A woman's apron, which he had stolen, and tied around 
his waist, embarrassed him. Morgan seized one of his 
hands in his teeth, and getting hold of the handle of 
his knife, drew it through the Indian's hand, and 
wounded him severely. In the struggle which fol- 
lowed they regained^their feet, and, still retaining the 
hand between his teeth, Morgan gave him a fatal stab. 
The savage fell, and the old man, quite exhausted, 
reached the fort 

Such were some of the incidents of that border war- 
fare which, in the spread of the white settlements far- 
ther and farther west, was waged with unrelenting cru- 
elty for so many yeara. In it our fathera displayed 
gfreat firmness and heroism; but they did not always 
exhibit those moral traits which would have added un- 
speakable lustre to their martial prowess.* This very 
Indian was found alive by a company from the fort, 
and while pleading for his life, was cruelly tomahawked 
and scalped. The bodies of both were flayed, and their 
skins used for shotrpouches. 

Where are the Indians now ? It is long since their 
fe^t pressed the soil of the Susquehanna valley, or their 
light canoes shot along its banks. How mournful it is 
to reflect that recently they were sole possessore of 
these vast regions, whereas now they have no spot as- 
sured to them. 
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BURYING THE DEAD. 



Original. 
BURYING THE DEAD.* 

Thb grave! How precious are its ipoile! How 
uoremittingly it multiplies them! Its gatherings are 
now more than a hundred generations. Fpr six thous- 
and yean, it has been the sole office of Death and his 
ministers to sow in its bosom the seeds of springing 
life. It will prove a fruitful soil ; for by a slow but 
certain growth it wiU produce the harvests of immor- 
tality. But its treasures are not its own. They are a 
sacred trust/ which in due time it must render up for 
the peopling of other worlds. It holds in abeyance 
the hope of heaven — ^it holds in abeyance the hope of 
hell. 

No wonder, then, that the grave has been regarded 
with reverent interest by civilized men from the begin- 
ning of the world. No wonder that this interest has 
illustrated itself in the various modes and ceremonies 
of sepulture. Why should we look with indifference 
on the body ? The almighty Creator cares for it; and 
when it b dissolved, he watches its dust Is it strange 
that he should impress mortals with concern for that 
which is an object of his own regard? He has in- 
spired us with this concern. We feel it as an instinct, 
and religion, which tempers and controls, is not intend- 
ed to eradicate it. 

Thb regard for the body extends to its separate state, 
seeking a place for its repose, and impelling surviving 
friends to watch, and guard, and ornament its sepul- 
chre. And this is not the mere impulse of a supersti- 
tious age. As the records of the past fully witness, it 
was practiced by nearly all the generations of our race. 

Historical notices of funeral forms and incidents ex- 
tend back to gray-haired antiquity. They embrace a 
period of four thousand years. Let us glance for a few 
minutes at some of the burial customs which have 
prevailed amongst the principal nations, in all past 
time. We shall find that it has been an almost uni- 
versal usage, 

1. To provide rccepiadta for tkBidead. In patriarch- 
al ages, sepulchres were common among the Canaan- 
ites, as we learn from the language of the sons of 
Heth, who said to Abraham, "None of us shall with- 
hold from thee his sepulchre, but that thou mayest 
bury thy dead.*' Burial was universally practiced 
amongst the Hebrews, who excluded from its rites none 
but such as had committed suicide, and them only for a 
day. If we may judge from existing monuments, as 
well as from their history, the Egyptians abounded in 
tombs which were constructed with singular toil and 
skill. All are aware that Greece and Rome held the 
rites of sepulture to be sacred. Other portions of the 
globe, whose early annals have no place in history, 
bear the tokens of having cherished early races of men 
who paid great regard to the interment of the dead. 

Amongst the piincipal nations of the world, burial 
was so uniform, and so deeply rooted in the mind was 

* An address delivered by the Editor, in Jnly, 16<£2, on the 
opening of the Wesleyan Cemetery, near Cincinnati, at the re- 
quest of the Joint conunittaes of the several city stations. 
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the conviction of its propriety, that it was deemed the 
greatest misfortune to be deprived of funeral rites. 
Superstition connected the destiny of the soul with the 
disposition of the body. On the interment of the one 
depended, as was believed, the Elysium of the other. 

Such having been the sentiment and the usage of 
antiquity, no wonder that there are many existing 
monuments and proofs that the fissures of rocks and 
artificial excavations were anciently used as chambers 
of repose for the dead. Burial has been so generally 
practiced, that it can scarcely be considered a sign of 
civilization. It was common amongst the grossest bar- 
barians. Indeed, it seems that humanity enjoins it, and 
that in this, the most untutored of her children under- 
stand and obey her voice. 

S. These receptacles for the dead have been chosen 
or constructed with reference to durabiUty. In primi- 
tive times, the most common burial places were the 
rude work of nature. They were grots or caves, some- 
times in the sides or bases of mountains, and sometimes 
in rocky vales. In the progress of ages, these rude 
chambers of death yielded to artificial sepulchres, form- 
ed of the caves, or cut out of the solid rock. At 
length, when kings or heroes were to be honored with 
a more imposing burial, tombs were erected at great 
toil and expense, and pains were taken to render Uiem 
imperishable as nature's own handiwork. As soci^ 
ety Improved, tombs became common, and were used 
for the people as well as for the princes. The great 
expense incurred in their construction was in part 
avoided by making them merely monumental, while 
the bodies of those whom they commemorated found a 
more secure mansion in the grave. 

We know, from Scripture testimony, that the sepul- 
chral grots of primitive times vrere occupied by succes- 
sive family generations. For hundreds of years the 
descendants were laid side by side, in silent repose, 
with their venerated and patriarchal ancestors. But 
we know still more. The reports of travelers ascer- 
tain to us that some veiy ancient sepulchres remain to 
this day. Of this there are the most convincing 
proofr. Their very appearance suggests it to the anti- 
quarian observer. AU tradition concerning them is 
gone, or lends this hypothesis a strong confirmation. 
Their inscriptions have lost their signtficancy, even 
amongst nations which boast a lineage and literature 
almost eternal. Thus the receptacles of the dead have 
been chosen with reference to durabUiiy* They were 
constructed for posterity, and, to speak in hyperbole, 
some of them for etemi^; for they survive all the 
monuments of antiquity. 

3. These receptacles of the dead were selected or 
constructed with reference to orfiaf?i«fi/ .•— and that of 
two kinds — ^namely, the decorations of nature, and 
those of art The former consisted of trees, shrubbe- 
ry, and flowers. These probably beautified the first 
sepulchre of which we hav6 any description — that of 
Sarah in Hebron. We learn from the twenty-third 
chapter of Genesis, that Abraham's purchase embraced 
the field of Ephron, the cave that was therein, and all 
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the trees which were in the field, and in the borders 
roond about 

From the language, we may infer that the trees were 
reserved by special contract, not passing with the soil, 
as by modem conveyances. Perhaps they constituted 
the principal charm of the spot, as it appeared to the 
discerning eye of Abraham, who had just now resign- 
ed the care of his flocks, and forsaken the pastoral 
groves of Beersheba, that he might come and buiy his 
beloTed Sarah who had died at Hebron in his absence. 
It seems that the care where he wished her remains 
deposited, was "in the end of the field." Of course 
its position was in the shade of the border^— no doubt 
gracefully embowered among the overhanging trees, 
and half concealed by creeping vines, fragrant flowers, 
and aromatic shrubbery. 

It is stated in Holy Writ, that Deborah, Rebecca's 
nurse, was buried under the shade of a tree, as was Saul, 
the king of Israel. According to the best evidence, 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, were 
accustomed not only to cultivate flowers in the vicinity 
of their tombs, biit to strew the graves of their friends 
with the leaves of plants, and the boaghs of the myr- 
tle. It is certified that to this very day the women of 
Egypt weekly visit their tombs, and adorn them with 
flowers, covering them also with palm leaves, and ren- 
dering them fragrant with a profusion of sweet basil. 

The artificial ornaments of the sepulchre are those 
of architectnie, sculpture, and inscription, to which 
may be added what is called, by the Evangelists, 
gamiahmgf or painting the tomb. These decorations 
have not been used in every age; but they have been 
common for more than three thousand years. Archi- 
tecture has varied in difierent periods. In ancient 
Egypt it sometimes contributed magnificence rather 
than beauty, as the eternal pyramids testify. These, 
to be sure, might have been the gpround-work of many 
clustering ornaments, both of architecture and sculp- 
ture; but no tokens of the fact remain. Probably no 
such decorations belonged to them, but in their con- 
struction the single idea was grandeur. If so, the 
object of the builders was attained. 

In the cavernous sepulchres of Egypt, and in the 
tombs of Petra and Palestine, are some specimens of 
delicate sculpture, which excite the admiration of all 
intelligent travelers. The finest examples of the art 
found in Jerusalem or its neighborhood, are in the 
tombs of the kings. Sepulchral inscriptions, in mod> 
ern times, not only commemorate posthumous names 
and virtues, but add variety of ornament There are 
ancient inscriptions remaining to this day. Some of 
them were doubtless ornamental; but generally little 
can be known either of their significancy or their orig- 
inal appearance. The most of you have read of the 
written mountains of Arabia, containing numerous in* 
scriptions, 'which some learned men undertake to main- 
tain were executed in the days of Moses, and which 
others believe to have marked ancient burial places. 

Our Savior speaks of garnishing the tombs of the 
prophets, fi'om which we learn that in the decline of 



the Jewish nation, it was one of the oflices of Phani- 
saic devotion to paint the monuments erected in mem- 
ory of "holy men of old," or to give them, by some 
method, an artificial, ahowy aspect In Egypt the 
tombs of the kings on the upper Nile, are embellished 
with interior paintings, which appear fresh and vivid 
as the work of yesterday. They are historical and de- 
scriptive, and throw much light on the ancient habits 
and usages of the nation. Travelers speak of these 
decorations with enthusiastic admiration. Such onuH 
ments are now less used in the east, and are unknown 
in the west The orientals still adopt architectural 
ornaments; but they are of little account in west- 
em Europe and America, where sculpture is'so much 
used. Some of the finest productions of this last men- 
tioned art are found in European cemeteries, and rarer 
specimens in our own burying^grounds. Inscriptions 
are seldom dispensed with in Europe or America, when- 
ever a stone is used to mark the grave of a deceased 
friend. 

4. In selecting sites for tombs or cemeteries, much 
regard has been paid to convenience. It seems that 
many of the oriental nations have generally chosen 
elevated ground; but not uniformly. Job, in one in- 
stance, uses language which has been supposed to 
signify, that in his day the vallies were the'most com- 
mon places of burial. But this meaning of the pas- 
sage is disputed. <*The clods of the valley shall cover 
him, means," says an eminent critic, ** that the green 
turf around his tomb^ like the verdure in some rich 
vale, or on the borders of a ranning stream, shall be 
sweet unto him." In Egypt, Idumea, and Palestine, 
the tombs are oftener elevated than depressed. They 
are generally formed in the sides of hills or mountains, 
possibly because these are precipitous, and the face of 
a naked and perpendicular rock is conveniently excava- 
ted and formed into a sepulchre. Most of the sepul- 
chres in the neighborhood of Jerusalem are on the 
sides or summits of the hills; yet the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, a very low ground, contains several tombs which 
pretend to a high antiquity. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that the valleys bounding this ancient city were 
much used for ordinary buriaL The pyramids occupy 
a plain. They skirt the edge of the Lybian desert, 
close upon the cultivated regions watered and enriched 
by the Nile. The celebrated ancient Egyptian ceme- 
tery, situated near Lake Acherusia, was on low ground. 
Yet the evidence is conclusive that the high grounds 
of Egypt were much used for burial. 

The primitive Grecians practiced domestic burial, 
having tombs prepared in their private dwellings. 
Their heroes and other eminent men were, in after 
times, buried in their cities. . Sometimes the temples 
of the gods received the remains of very pious and pa- 
triotic citizens. Euclides enjoyed this honor, for trav- 
eling a thousand stadia in a day to bring hallowed fire 
from DelphL At one period it was customary to bury 
their dead by the highway side, to impress the minds 
of travelers with a sense of their mortality, and to 
rouse martial courage in the defenders of a soil, along 
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whoM pabUc roada an enemy could not paaa withoat 
profaning the aepulchies of their £uhen. 

The Roman uaagea were nearly the aame. Their 
pubUc burial placea for the patriciana were in the Cam- 
pua Martios, and for plebiana withoat the Eaqniline 
gate. The veatal ▼irgins were buied in the city. 

5. In the construction of tombs there has been no 
uniformity of figure or nze. It aeems that in these 
taste has governed. But it was sometimes a national 
as well as an individual taste. The Egyptians, for in- 
stance, were fond of the pyramid. The foundation of 
this preference, as stated by Herodotus, is of sufficient 
interest to be mentioned. They held that the pyramid 
was emblematic of human life — ^the ample base repre- 
senting itB origin, and the apex its termination in the 
grave. The pyramid was also in use among the Greeks 
and Romans. But the common graves of early Greece 
were caves dug in the earth — ^paved in later times, and 
covered with arches. The Arabians heaped stones 
upon the grave, after the manner of our American In- 
dians. A single stone for a monument came into use 
in process of time ; and at last this began to be fash- 
ioned by the chisel, till it grew into exquisite beauty 
under the hand of the artist Among the Mohamme- 
dans the graves of eminent men are surmounted by 
large structures, supported by columns, and arched 
over head. The Campanian tombs, in which were 
found the beautiful Grecian or Etruscan vases, are mere 
inclosures of ashler, roofed with shelving flag-stones. 
But it were endless to describe the forms which rude 
or refined taste, an erring superstition, or a wanton in- 
vention has impressed on the dwellings of the dead. 

6. The burial customs of every age betray the 
strength of our regard for pairiai, social, and domestic 
rclaiians. Tarn, for illustration, to the closing scene 
of the life of Jacob. He had exacted an oath from his 
son Joseph not to leave him in Egypt, but to convey 
his body to Canaan, and bury him with his fathers. 
The oath was not forgotten. And the appeal of the 
pious patriarch, in his last moments, is full of touching 
pathos. We seem to see him in the agoniea of death, 
surrounded by his sons, the heads of Israel's tribes, on 
whom had just descended his last paternal blessing. 
But on one is fixed his chief regard. It is his Joseph, 
who bends reverently over him, and listens to catch 
his dying whisper. Fastening on the juror his be- 
seeching eye, with frequent pauses to recover his fleet- 
ing breath, he says, **I am to be gathered unto my 
people : bury me with my &then in the cave that is in 
Machpelah, before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, 
which Abraham bought with the field of Ephron the 
HiUite, There they buried Abraham and Sarah his 
vrife: there they buried Isaac and Rebecca his wife; 
and there I buried Leah.'* His wife, his kindred, and 
his country! these, and the hope of mingling his 
dust with theirs, occupy his dying thoughts. Joseph 
in turn took an oath of his brethren, as the representa- 
tives of their descendants, that his bones should be car- 
ried up from Egypt 

Frequent hints in sacred history assure us that the 
% 



Hebrews valued above price the privilege of home bu- 
rial. The Grecians scarcely reckoned burial a blee> 
sing, unless its rites vrere performed by their relatives 
and they were placed in the sepulchres of their lathers. 
At any nte they conndered foreign burial worae than 
death. Such is the sentiment in the following epitaph 
of one who was buried in a distant clime — 

*<From my dear native land ramote I lie ; 
O, worM than death i the thought is misery I" 

The original proprieton of this soil — a thousand 
tribes diminished and brought low by the consuming 
vices of white men — ^have been driven abroad. Taking 
up their march for the wilderness, what has been the 
principal theme of their lament 1 As they turned their 
faces to the setting sun, they mourned not the loss of 
their hunting grounds, but their exile from the gravea 
of their fathers. They are savages; but theirs is the 
voice of humanity — ^not merely in ita barbarous and 
depraved, but in its purified and polished state. 

To thia deep and universal afiTection for country, 
friends, and kindred, we may probably trace the ceme- 
tery, or the practice of gathering the bodies of the dead 
into places of common burial. This is an ancient 
ussge; for some of the spacious sepulchres of early 
times were occupied by whole families in their genera- 
tions, and sometimes by a whole tribe or people. But 
the first burial ground that we read of, bearing a strict 
resemblance to the modem cemetery, is that already 
mentioned in Egypt Allowing much for fable, it is re- 
presented to have been aituated on a lake called Ache- 
rusia, near Memphis. It was a spacious plain, with a 
sandy surface, but at a slight depth composed of solid 
rock. It was surrounded with groves, and ioteraected 
by artificial water courses, whose borders were verdant, 
and enameled with aromatic, flowering shrubs. It was 
called Eliaoui, or EliaicBJU, signifying rest From 
this might have been borrowed the poetic Elysium of 
Homer and other pagan writers. In its details this de- 
scription may be fabulous; but it seems that the Egyp- 
tians had one or more field cemeteries, somewhat resem- 
bling those of later timea. 

Of modem cemeteries we can say but little. The most 
noted of Europe is at Paris. Its site is s gentle ascent, 
facing the city on the northwest It is very spacious. 
The beauty of the ground and the splendor of its or- 
naments are spoken of with great admiration. Inter- 
mingled with the choice and trained productions of the 
soil are monumental columns of every form. Obelisks, 
pyramids, funeral vases, and choice statuary of incredi- 
ble variety — some chaste, and suited to the solemnities 
of the grave, and some, outraging all the principles of 
taste — seem to crowd these fields of death. 

But why dwell longer in "meditations among the 
tombs 1" Death lives not merely in history. An hun- 
dred and fifty generations are Yum victims; but living 
and coming generations are undej doom to. the same 
relentless power. To live is to die. The grave is not 
full ; and all over the earth its fresh monuments of con- 
quest are glittering in the moonlight, and whitening in 
the sun. We and our children are mortal. This baa 
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uiged xu from the walks of worldly care, and brought 
Qt hither. To prepare our bodies for the grave has 
cost us years of solicitude and toiL To prepare a 
grave for our bodies may well employ one fleeting hour. 
In this work of preparation we should consult human 
nature, the proprieties of life, and the judgment of Je- 
hovah. 

As to human jnatnre, in a most important sense, it is 
always the same. 80 far as it depends on innate, or 
on circumstantial influence, it cannot greatly change. 
True, it may be molded in its outward features. It is 
like the thorn whose branches you may bend — whose 
foliage you may trim to many pleasing forms, but 
which, under every shape and inclination, remains an 
unfruitful and an offending tree. When we propose, 
then, that human nature be consulted, we do not mean 
that all its dictates should be heeded. Pharaoh and 
Absalom obeyed its voice when they erected the pillar 
and the pyramid. It may suggest to us what it pre- 
scribed to them— costly monuments to feed our hun- 
gry pride; for the unsanctified heart has the ambition 
of that usurper, who seized his father*s throne, and 
then reared up a pillar to perpetuate his name. 

But human nature sanctified demeans itself more 
meekly. And yet it hath desires. Joseph uttered 
them when he besought his brethren to carry up his 
bones from Egypt to Canaan. 80 did Jacob when he 
requested his son to swear that he would bury him in 
the sepulchre of his fathers. 80 did Abraham when 
he refused to deposit the remains of Sarah in the tombs 
of the Hittites, but insisted that Ephron should receive 
a price, and make Machpelah sure to him. These 
examples we may innocently copy. Nay, more — ^it is 
commendable to secure a spot where, after death, we 
and our families may repose undisturbed. Abraham 
was rich; but we have no notice that he purchased any 
land, except that field. He could feed his flocks upon 
the commons, or shelter them in the depths of the^ wil- 
derness, where, for the time, the occupant was owner. 
But when he would bury his dead, he must purehtue 
a grave, and fortify his title by every possible device. 
To this forecast he owed it, under God, that so many 
of his sons and grand-sons, with their wives and little 
ones, scattered in their life-time by treacheiy and dis- 
sension, found burial in the family domain. 

In preparing our graves, we shotild legard the pro- 
prieties of life. A stone to tell where we lie, set up 
by those whose happiness we cherished through suc- 
cessive years of weakness and exposure, is a savory of- 
fering of filial gratitude. But simplicity becomes the 
grave. Soaring pride should not light upon the tomb. 
It invites a meeker guest. May not humility possess 
one resting place on earth 1 O, let her wander hither, 
and erect her chastened monuments of holy, sweet af- 
fection ! Let her rear the pyramid on yonder waiting 
soil, and water the springing willow with her tears. 
These will impress the millenial generations which 
shall follow, with respect for their progenitors, and with 
sentiments adapted to their walks among the tombs. 
We dp not deck the dead with flounces, nor burden them 



with jewelry ; so let their graves be decent Gather 
all around, the rose and cedar and alanthus. These 
are fitting decorations. Mute as they are, they can 
discourse to us of departed, pious friends, being lively 
emblems of their beauty while on earth, of the ever- 
greenness of their immortal graces, and of their para- 
dise of jubilating joy. 

To learn our duty in every stage of life, we must 
listen to Jehovah. To-day, as always, we need his 
word to guide us. Assembled to set apart a place for 
the burial of our dead, with what forms must we pro- 
ceed? The oracle answers not It prescribes to us 
no consecrating ritual. Left to our discretion we 
would at least be grave. If we err, let it be on the 
side of sweet simplicity. 

This scene is not a pantomime. We have no forms 
of consecration. Superstition hath her ceremonies, 
unpreseribed by Scripture; but just devotion conse- 
crates. To impure or careless hearts, what are forms 
but rash irreverence 1 The precept of the Bible bows 
our knees in prayer; but does it sprinkle holy water 
on the place of graves % 

We are not assembled, then, for the display of mute 
and inexpressive forms. These heaven does not chal- 
lenge at our hands. Neither does revelation urge, nor 
unblind reason sanction them. Such we leave to chil- 
dren, and in them they are rather to be pardoned than 
approved. 

Under the Christian dispensation, consecrating acts 
are become a deep and inward work. A pure or con- 
trite heart alone can execute them. Whoever wears 
these priestly robes is qualified to minister. For spir- 
itual sacrifices he is clothed with apostolic power. 
What then ! Though we waive all outward forms, yet 
contrite hearts and tears will serve us better. Happy 
those who can afford them ; for they are choicer than 
all unctions — ^more precious than the burial ointment 
of our Lord. 

But do we fear, lest by craft of man or devil, our 
bodies come to lodge in unconsecrated ground? It 
cannot be, unless we desecrate the soil. The grave of 
every saint is blest Jesus wrought the work when he 
lay within the tomb. He b therefore said to have per' 
fumed the grave; because as fragrance delights our 
senses, so through his death and burial the tomb hath 
pleasant odors. Its prisoners rest in hope. Christ has 
almost wed the grave to the everlasting throne. He 
passed from crucifixion to burial, and from burial to 
heaven. Thus, greatly to our comfort, he has blended 
in close union, death, the grave, and the glory that 
shall follow. Go, then, and excavate your tpmbs. Fill 
yonder grounds with the victims of disease. Cluster 
them all along the banks of yonder stream. Make the 
careless passer along your shaded avenues start and 
shudder at the thickening monuments which shall soon, 
with peering ghastliness, look out upon his walks. But 
when days on earth are ended, and the lamps of night 
shall no longer shed their beams upon these graves, 
may we and our children, then sleeping in this dust, as- 
cend like Jesus from the sepulchre to the throne ! 
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ECONOMY OF CONTENTMENT. 

Pkbhaps there is no principle in early training so 
little attended to as the inculcation of contentment, and 
the conecting and repressing of that vagrant disposi- 
tion of childhood, which is seeking constantly after 
novelty and change. And this tendency is so univer- 
sal, and, as would appear, so difficult to satisfy, that 
we must suppose the proper remedy has not been often 
applied, and that necesniy alone, in cases, has controlled 
the error, which, perhaps, it were equally within the 
power of tuition and discipline to effect. 

T\^i the subject has not claimed a docer considera- 
tion is matter of surprise, whether we view it in regard 
to the well-being of the child himself, or in relation to 
its effects upon others — ^its immunity upon parents, and 
inmates, and all concerned. Not only is it matter of 
present importance, but one that extends to a vastly 
wider field of contingencies In the future, swaying or 
controlling almost every domestic morality, in the acci- 
dents of health, hope, cheerfulness, amiability, scholas- 
tic acquirement, prosperity and worldly success, &c., 
and these again re-producing, by the sense of fair 
estimation, that amenity which fits and attunes the 
mind for still higher attainments. Of so vital impor- 
tance is <em/wi^*-contentment being one of its grand 
components. It runs ita course with life, but in its is- 
sues terminates not with it, but happily constrains that 
pidy which extends beyond. 

But, confining our attention to the branch of our sub- 
ject first assumed, namely, of <<in£uit training to con- 
tentment," let us proceed to examine the feanbility of 
the experiment And in doing this, we must take into 
account all the varieties of character with which we have 
to do. Some few, no doubt, we find so softly set and 
so gentle, that we would bide the adage, and "let well 
alone,** lest any alterative were rather mischievous than 
of reform. To such children, where the practice is so 
good, we may await maturity before it shall be necessa- 
ry to discuss with them the principles and the "science 
of contentment" 

In almost every household we find two or three or 
more children associated by age and condition, and 
awaiting the discipline of parental dictation. And 
whether they be too much or too little indulged, this 
unamiable and annoying propensity to discontent is 
likely to ensue. Where the happy medium is not 
found, it is much more probable to occur from the for- 
mer than from the latter cause. The parent, no doubt, 
is often puzzled and distressed, that be do not, either 
by concession abet laxity of performance, or by too 
rigorous demanding overtask the child's ability, and so 
discourage rather than advance him. In the variety 
of cases which may require to be managed, no par- 
ticular rule will apply. The parent, like the wise 
physician, will not always follow prescriptive rule, 
but, in particular cases, will attend, as it were, the 
bedside, and by dose attention, waiddng the symp- 
toms as they arise, await the ciinical practice with his 
patient 



But however undedded the parent may be as to the 
fncaiu of discipline, the method admits of no unceiv 
tainty. Poettive methods are both surest and most 
easy. The greatest axiom which we gather from the 
economy of nature is the salutary action of neceasUyf 
and since we would not choose what to our sense is 
bale, that which is distasteftil to us, the benevolence of 
Providence hath put beyond our choice. The reaction 
of our sins, so necessary to our use, is also inevitable; 
and so we are relieved from the conflict of uncertainty 
with hope, and acquiesce in the necessity which we 
cannot countervail. Our aberrations are our own-— 
the righting of them is of God ; and happy are those 
who accept the grace and appropriate the adinonition. 

Obedience should be a desideratum in parental gov- 
ernment It sometimes happens that the elder mem- 
bers of a family, who are just advancing to the thresh- 
old of sodety, daim the too exclusive attention of their 
parents over their juniors of the nursery and the 
school-room. This is a great mistake; for the little 
people, having yet hardly formed other acquaintances, 
are almost wholly dependent upon household notices 
for thdr enjoyment; and if these are denied or with- 
held from them, we think they have some cause of dis- 
content The social spirit, the loving heart of child- 
hood must find companionship. Nature hath provided 
them with those the most proper to guide their years 
of innocence and ignorance. These are their parents, 
thdr household guardians, thdr constituted compan- 
ions and hdpers, by the same law of Providence which 
consigned them to their charge. And the young pa- 
rents who prefer too often the claims of socisl life over 
their home duties, are unfaithful and untrue to this law 
of nature as to thdr own offiipring, and will probably 
reap its oonseqnences in an unruly and discontented 
household, its influences extending, as we have hinted, 
beyond the present instance or the present hour. 

Childhood should abide in simplicity t for as chil- 
dren are incompetent to a variety of tastes, so much 
the more, if indulged in novelty, shall their humors 
sway and control them. Lead them into a variety of 
amusements and they are not suited — ^they have a per- 
ception of this; and as they know not what would 
please them, they are only excited to discontent and 
craving for continud novelty and change. 

Many adults ar^ in the same predicament; but as 
their pleasures are of their own choosing, they take to 
themselves the aristocratic salvo of a "too refined tact," 
subjecting in all things to find but "ennui" This is 
too true; but it originates not in a delicate but in a 
vitiated taste. Whilst the simple pleasures of life cloy 
not, nor fatigue, the very hurry upon the animal spirits 
is in itself unfitting in the opposite course of dissipa- 
tion. 

But to return to our babies of the nursery. How 
simple should their pleasures be kept! A walk in the 
gaiden — a play with their mates on the gieen — some- 
times a ride — a little visit with their nurs^— the talk 
with their parents — affection and kindness being their 
greatest exdtements — an occasiond commendation^ 
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ttw book, not yA 
the babf-luHue of lunple expaoM, nith iU Uulel 
menigo. iU inTantioDS, ita numic proprieliei, and 
its induitc; — the Sabhalb day priiikge (rf church go- 
ing Hith the pawn family, Uie white frock ind.the 
beat hst or cap, and the demiue and lUid itep, the 
■ubducd bugh, the forbiiUaii jeat, with admiiaioil to 
the pulOT on Iheit ntnni, &c, ahall mark lo tham 
[or eTcr tbe diatinction of the Sabbath oier olhei daya, 
and Kne foe evei to hallow and goaid ita dMancin 
&oai ptolaiuliaii. And not to one d^ alone do we 
apeak; (be >U theae liUl« nothing^ thaae earlieat ud 
well remembered plaaaarea, embodied in practice, and 
coalinoed fa; hatnt, ahall abipe the baby'a character, 
and widening with hii gtowtb, and apreading Ihem- 
aeUea fbith into the future, ahall form the leading* and 
the tuteaof life. Bat let a* wait on him atill; for om 
baby ia already grown much itiooger, and alipping 
away from bia dependence on hii nunc, he paoaea and 
pata on a little aulk. He cannot tell hie ail, bat we 
know thai he i> diteonUnied. He aiperiencea a want, 
a ciaiing and a rtai want; bat the ralief (applied ia 
artificial, fsctitioua, and uniuited. The child, hka the 
mm, waala an object and tpurpoKi but ha ii pat off 
with an amuagment or a toy. The to; ahonld be hia 
lecreition, not hia anplni/menl .' 

Industry ia more intimated lo ua — it ii recommend- 
ed equally by ita pmceaa and ita reaulla. It ia the 
grand lever, and goea to the furtherance of the world. 
' Alaa ii it indicated by the phyaicsl atiuctuie of man, 
and ia commended to bim with beat baneficence. And 
if it find not it* agent in humanity, it will avenge itaelf, 
and querulonanea* and diicontent ahall enaue upon the 
delinqueot. Our baby being a unit in thia great plan, 
ha* a* much right to be diarontcnted aa aaother. In- 
dualry, then, muat be obeyed ; and theie are proof* thai 
you can hardly begin with thia diacipUne too aoon. 
Witoea* bow much more happy i* the child gslheiing 
berriea, or piab'ng cAipa, ihinheiaaurrounded by pile* 
of toy*, or *ea bim even amidat hia Utile campanioDa, 
though full of aport and glee, yet changing hia play 
every three roinutea for another. Oi mark with what 
aelf-impottance hia brother, the youngeit on foot. 






lolheni 



for mamma's bandkerchief. , 

II may be remarked that the children of the poor are 
aeldam beael with thl* reatleaa, unsatisfied hankering 
after change, which we have noticed. Their few 
pie pleaaurea, lecorring again and again, are i 
taateleasi for these children are prelly soon put upon 
eome performances of dulg,- and in these the little ac- 
ton receive much more benefit than they render- 
character ta assured and stTengthened by il. Obaerre 
with what mixture of fondness and aclf-complac 
the eldest girl nurses her younger sister, and bow atctt 
ia the step of the little boy, helping hi* mother with 
her parcels from the grocer \ 

Action, then, with a pttrjioae, is the anawer lo qi 
doae questioning of discontent in the inbnt boscm- 
the (brtner supplying phyeical, the latter mental eit- 



largemenL Keep the child upon aome sufficient per- 
formancaa, and we guard him for the preaent, innocent 
aa he ia, from hia besetting tormanlor — the demon of 
■loth. Foil happy wa are in our conviction, that thia 
enemy ia tmthout, and not within himaelf. Diaconlent, 
w* believe, ia rather a habit superinduced by indulgence 
than a vice of conatitulion. You nply that if diacon* 
UM ia not inherent, or the nsential ain of nature, yet 
that the sin of nature adopts iL Yea, aa readily aa 
the Bparka fly upward;" hut 'tia the neceaaity of per- 
anion, and agaiiut thia we would guard; for we 
fight not aa beating the air." 

Too g ' ' ' td, should not be 

naanlei ude in any aort 

I miaclii we fear contract- 

ng or 01 I whole tendency 

I to exo n (Dore than one 

iew, at la excurnveness. 






rer alte ice of novelty. 

Wa think children ahould be considered and allowed 
for — should be graliSad and often indulged, but not U> 
their hurt Htimorii^ a child abanidly haa exactly an 
nppoate aflect to that intended, if gratification i* the 
'B ; for natiue hath forbidden any graCifieatiaa to 
the unquiet ahiftinga cf caprica 

Another cauae of diacontent ahoold be guarded 
against. A child should be early inatruclad to indulge 

hopes opposed to probabilitj. If he can be asatned 

it he cannot obtain an object, he will ceaae to regard 
When ntcanty, the moat poaitive of all lawa, cnn- 

lina a aubjecl, it i* pat at reat, and a correaponding 
certainly ia eatabliahed in the mind — the conflict of de- 
siring and of doubt ia over, and the retignalion ia com- 
plete. But would you "*o aadden our child'a temper, 
BO indurate hia qiirit T — the alemncea of philoaopby 
not with inhnt years," aay you. But the bnoy- 
ani? of nature ia not lo easily subdued i and if it were, 
the gentle mood ia better than the discontented. There 
many objecta in life. Our child ia of more than 
one affection. We intend him to have too muoh char- 
acter to succumb to the first adverai^. When we de- 
I a sacrifice of him, vie deny that he ia either aad- 
dened or indurated; for arousing the senaibility Ikaa the 
eflect both to elevate and to soften character; and the 
attempt al magnanimity ia the best relief which the 
case admits of. It is true, we must not pat the child 
upon a code of ethic* — the ponderous tome luita nut 
his baby hand. But we can and will put him upon 
the praetict ,- and if we keep him ateady and regular 
in hi* easy course, when he ia grown he shall never 
need open the book, for why ahould he ! 

We have forbidden him bis false hopes ; but thia i* 
no cruelty. Deprivation, in common case*, ol leaal at 
the iostanl, is more easily submillod lo than the diaap- 
pointment which accempanies it And now is yonr 
opportunity. The child ia denied a boon which he ve- 
hemontly desires — he ia earoaat and sufficiently made 
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up from chililUh la>il; to lUidenUiuI'jou — hu mood 
is tuong enouffb far ;ou to ing'*'^ opo" >' ■"? wnti- 
ment of kindred tone nilh eflecL And h> can lie bet- 
ter coDuled with foinewhat of equal gnutneie, ihui, 
by a aimple Jenial, he can bear the aubaiding inU> in- 
JinerenDe oi the flatness of diaappointmeat. Obaerve, 
whilst you talk to hi"*, (unleaa be ia a gpoilad child,) 
that you have aireated his grief, and he aUendi eamsat- 
ly to yoQi and now espedally oflei him some aymp»- 
thy, but withoat coaxing, and mike yonr propowl. 
Give him a motive and ground it in bis own chanctei, 
and telf'iovc shall asalst you to commend and point its 

For deprivation si ve it not vague 

and at large. Ident , with definite 

running to waate i 

thinga, in upon it, 

the duty; hope aup] 

without a purpose, 

and discontenU Tl . character vrill 

be least satisfied wit i tbe same, if 

not attended 10, will be found foremost in the pursuit 

of novelty and amusement. 

We believe that early charactor may be redeemed 
and fashioned and trained to almoat whatsoever we 
would; but it is the untiring patience ind assiduity of 
tha mether that can do it. The child that is taught by 
melboda of application and indoatiy, by obedience and 
pia^, to hope in himself, will become a strong charac- 
ter. And we believe that a juvmiU good sense may be 
instilled and eatablished to the incalculable adTsnlage 
of coming years. 

We have led out boy on from infancy to childhood, 
and approaching even to another itage. Youlh, witb its 
" thick-coming fancies," and its host of poamana, ihall be 
better coped with than if no reatraint and no discipline 
had preceded it. As we pass on in life, we often per- 
ceive that the wayward fickleness of oiu own nature 
disturbs and hinders us more than would a constrained 
acquieacence in what ii distaateful to us. 

Could we unravel the causes and consequences, we 
should see that a youth of hardship ia not Itie moat to 
be deplored. In reading the biography of the eminent 
and the eflfeclive, it will strike those conversant witb 
that branch of illustration — how lia^t i$ Iht pnpoiiian 
at such who have arisen from obscure parentage! 
Whilal the difference (in the ratio) is acknowledged, 
of poor men's sons who have attained to station over 
those of rich parents and delicate breeding, the superior 
attainment of the former is often imputed to a scanty 
outset in business, demanding a better economy of 
money than does the other; but it is in reality a much 
wider principle, of broader bans, giounJed in the sha- 
pings of character that has effected the difference. Tht 
hard and scanty condition of their childhooJ, with de- 
privation and endurance, waa the proper tiairiing and 
nurture of greatness — the simple joys, ibe undisturbed 
mind, the imposed duty, the disciplined spirit, braced 
to a hardihood commeiuutate to almost any circum- 



itances of life. It were a startling ssserlion to say that 
I parent "abuses his child," and an offense to coll him 
ahort-aighled; but can he not peicdve that lor one 
present improper indulgence, the character and the fu- 
ture weQ-being is drawn upon with the usurious, tba 
griping avidity of ths miaerl Does not violated and 
jealoua virtue aasert and right herself in her nhols 
course 1 Go with her and you are safe — the line is one. 
Diverge, and the distance lost is, in proportion to itself, 
tioo — the return is sa long and much more difficult than 

IS the aberration. 

Wa could &ncy a scsla, a ties of life, where, abiding 

the right, every sueeeadbg year should have its ap- 
propriate duty, its additional acqniramenl ; but once 
quit tlie course, and there is either a backset or an en- 
tire lapee of the space loat in n^uning it. To take 
our idea out of the demotutratiao, wa know, morally, 
that any departure from propriety produces a coarse- 
neas of sentiment that renders the return both difficult 
and distaateful. And what shall compensate out 
wounded self-lore! Withoat self-respect none are 
bappj ; and with it few are miaerable. 

Some parenlB would seem to take as much delight 
in the pride aa in the aflection with which they view 
their children. We do not discnas whether this is ever 
a proper sentiment; bat often, when we see ths atnrdy 
boy of ail or eight years, who has been too tenderly 
guarded in bia inatalily and cowardliness, we would 
think him any thing but an object of prida. Instead 
of having been, at every little emergency, put upon 
the heroic, and in the eierciae of self-defense, he was 
allowed to cling, with "endearing dependence," to 
mamma's sptoik-string. If the evenla of life shell call 
for heroism, how defenseless and unprepared wi]l.^a 
be! Meanwhile, out child of preurioua and Ugpro' 
vided reaourcea, shall grow stronger and stronger, liesr- 
ing cheerfully bis portion of Ufe; Ibi we would think 
our philOBOpby but half-advised, if he did not bMt uxU 
the inconveniences wliich he may be said rsdker to ruf 
lain than to tuffer. We would have him modeat, too, 
whilst he exhibits that promptitude, cleverness, and ef^ 
ficiency, compared with which the ridi man's son, poor 
boy, if cheated out of his birth-right, pelted, humored, 
and enfeebled, shall appear but as a driveler or a dolt. 

We are aware that where so much selfdependence 
is insisted on, there is danger of arrogance and conceit; 
but we have provided that the religious education of' 
our prot^g^ be commenaorate with the moral training, 
indeed, that they are inseparable, the one being ground- 
ed in the other. Neither could the parent, by all of 
her dictation, eipecl "to build up" her child, her little 
immortal, without a resource beyond herself; and both 
would know that their strength was derived — not a 
properly, but only a tneons— and that its ultimate is 
God. MiB'Tomii. 



It is impossible for any rational creature to be happy, 
without acting all for God. God himaelf cannot make 
him happy u any other way. — Bramard, 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN BRAZIL. 

BT D. P. KISSSB. 

Locatioa of S. Paulo— Talpa house*— Parlor arrangemenu— 
Public buildingf— Botanical garden— Festival of St- Paul's con- 
version— Preaching— Procession— Ezcutslon to Jarsgua. 

I HOW paM to notice the appearance and condition 
of S. Paulo. The city is aitaated between two small 
streams, upon an elevation of ground, the surface of 
which is very uneven. Its streets are narrow, and not 
laid out with regard to system or ^eral regularity. 
They have narrow side-walks, and are paved with a 
ferruginous conglomerate closely resembling old red 
sand-stone, bat differing from that formation, by con- 
taining larger fragments of quartz, thus approaching 
breccia. 

Some of the buildings are constructed of this stone; 
. Iml the material more generally used in the construc- 
tion of houses, is the common soil, which being slight- 
ly moistened can be laid up in a very solid walL The 
method is to dig down several feet, as would be done 
for the foundation of a stone house; then to commence 
filling in with the moistened earth, which is beaten as 
hard as possible. As the wall rises above ground a 
firame of boards or planks is made to keep it in the 
proper dimensions, which curbing is moved upward as 
fest as may be neoesnry, until the whole is completed. 
These walls are generally very thick, especially in 
large buildings. They are capaUe of receiving a 
handsome finish within and without, and are generally 
covered by projecting roofe, which preserve them from 
the effect of rains. Although this is % reasonable pre- 
caution, yet such walls have been known to stand 
more than a hundred years without the least protection. 
Under the influence cf the sun they become indurated, 
and, like one massive brick, impervious to water, while 
the absence of frost promotes their stability. 

The houses within the city are generally two stories 
high, and constructed with balconies, sometimes with 
and sometimes without lattices. These balconies are 
the fevorite resorts of both gentlemen and ladies in the 
coolness of the morning and evening, and also when 
processions and other objects of interest are passing 
through the streets. 

The houses in Brazil, whether constructed of earth 
or stone, are generally coated outside with plastering, 
and white-vrashed. Their whiteness contrasts admira- 
bly with the red tiling of their roof; and one of its 
principsil recommendations is the ease with which it 
can be re-applied in case of having become dull or 
soiled. In 8. Paulo the prevailing color is varied in a 
few instances with that of a straw yellow, and a light 
pink. On the whole, there appeared a great degree of 
neatness and cheerfulness in the external aspect of the 
houses in S. Paulo. 

While upon this topic I may introduce a remark re- 
specting the internal arrangement of dwellings, which 

is equally applicable to other portions of the empire. 
Vol. 11—30 



There is a considerable variety in their general plan ; 
but almoet all are so constructed as to surround an 
area, or open space within, which is especially useful 
in famishing air to the sleeinng apartments, and is ren- 
dered the more indispensable by the custom of barring 
and bolting, with heavy inside shuttera, all the win* 
dows that connect with the street In cities, the lower 
stories are seldom occupied by the family, but some- 
times with a shop, and sometimes with the carriage- 
house or stable. The mora common apartments above 
are the parlor and dining-room, between which, almost 
invariably, are alcoves designed for bed-rooms. The 
furniture of the parlor varies in costliness according to 
the degree of style maintained; but what yon may al- 
ways expect to find, is a cane-bottomed sofe at one ex- 
tremity, and three or four chain arranged in precise 
parallel rows, extending from each end of it towards 
the middle of the room. In company, the ladies are 
expected to occupy the sofa, and gentlemen the chairs. 

The suburbs and vicinity of S. Paulo are remarka- 
bly pleasant, abounding in beautiful residences and 
gardens. The town is a rendezvous for the entire 
province. Many of the more wealthy plantera have 
houses in the city, spending only a portion of time 
on their estates, and here being on hand to direct re- 
specting the sale and disposal of^eir produce, . as it 
passes down the serra to market. 

In one of the pleasantest locations near the city, 
about a mile distant, is the botanical garden, estab- 
lished about ten yean ago. It is laid out in very good 
taste, with curvilinear and shaded walks, and a tank of 
pure water. Its dimensions are ample, and with prop- 
er attention it might be made a most charming resort. 
At present, however, it is rather neglected from a scar- 
city of funds in the Provincial Treasury. In its neigh- 
borhood are several fine residences; and from the ele- 
vation on which it is located one may enjoy an excel- . 
lent view of the town. 

The day subsequent to my arrival at 8. Paulo being 
Sabbath, I visited several of the churches, of which 
there are twelve in the place, including the convent 
chapels. The See of the Bishopric, or Cathedral, was 
very large, and in it some twenty ecclesiastics were 
chanting high mass. A considerable number of per- 
sons were present, chiefly women. ' I observed two 
men intently engaged in' conversation, alternately 
standing and kneeling.' In another church, much 
smaller, about as many penons were fn attendance, 
and I remarked as much apparent solemnity as in any 
similar service I witnessed in BraziL ■•*" 

On the 35th of January was celebrated the religious 
festivaf of the convenion of St Paul, the tutelar guar- 
dian of the town and province. I had several days 
previous read an Edital from the Bishop, prescribing 
an order of exerdses in commemoration of that << glo- 
rious and wonderful event** The principal items were 
mass, preaching, a public procession, and^the kissing 
of relics. Accordingly, at mid-day I repaired to the 
Cathedral, to listen to the sermon, which was delivered 
by one of the canons. It was simply a historic eulogy 
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upon the life and character of St. Paul, not particular- 
ly diBtinguiahed for elegance of diction, or energetic 
delivery. The speaker, as usual in the Brazilian pul- 
pit, recited his discourse memoritjer. In some instan- 
ces, I have witnessed a most impassioned delivery, but 
on the present occasion the good canon must have been 
sadly pushed for want of time to commit, or else have 
been afflicted with a treacherous memoTy ; at least he 
required a second person to stand near him with the 
manuscript in his hand. A curtain had been placed 
before the last named gentleman, to shield him from 
the vulgar gaze ; but as his services came into requisi- 
tion, more light was needed — the curtain was thrown 
aside— the prompter stood forth in all the importance of 
his of&ce. 

The ^le d construction in this, as well as the Bra- 
zilian churches generally, has no reference to the con- 
venience of a speaker or his auditory. The pulpit is 
upon one side, the rear of the church being invariably 
devoted to the chief altar. There are no seats, save 
the earth, wood or marble floor, which may be severally 
found, according to the sumptuousness of the edifice. 
The floor is sometimes strewed with leaver sometimes 
covered with dean boards, and in a few cases I have 
Been temporary seats carried in. On the present occsr 
sion, the large area within the railing that protected the 
side altars waa filled with females closely seated d la 
Tutrquci and having become thus arranged, in atten- 
tion to the mass which was celebrated in front of them, 
they were unable to face the speaker, although he took 
care to place himself on the right side of them. 

The appearance of this portion of the assembly was 
truly imposing; nearly all the females being covered 
with their dark and graceful mantillas, serving at once 
as hat and scar£ My Parisian friends were peculiarly 
impressed with this part of the scene, and were not a 
little disposed to murmur when subsequently they dis- 
cerned, under the folds of the mantillas, so large a pro- 
portion of colored faces. As good Catholics they felt 
bound to remonstrate, that a considerable share of the 
music performed as sacred during the solemnities, was 
known in France as licentious and pro&ne; but even 
this was not laid to heart like their disappointment 
respecting the complexion of the ladies. It should be 
here remarked, that the Paulistanas are not rivalled in 
respect to beauty or accomplishments by their sex in 
any portion of the empire, while the purity and illus- 
trious character of their descent is a common Jiioast 
But it is not in a promiscuous assembly like that refer- 
red to, where a fair representation of the above qualities 
can be expected. Moreover, elegance of dress is by no 
means an index of condition or character in Brazil. 
The lower classes exhaust the avails of their industry 
in holyday ornaments, and mistresses take pride in 
adorning their slaves. In certain instances the gold 
and jewelry purchased to shine in the drawing-room, 
are seen glittering in the streets, in curious contrast 
with the ebony dun of domestics, who are the humble, 
though temporary representatives of the wealth of the 
family. 

2 



At 5 o'clock, P. M., the procession issued from the 
Cathedral, and marched through the principal streets 
under the heavy chiming of bells. The whole town 
was on the alert to witness the expected parade, and 
every window and veranda was thronged with eager spec- 
tators ; while from the^mansions of the wealthy, curtains 
of damask were suspended in honor of the passers by. 
Two brotherhoods, the first colored, the second white, 
composed the train ; each individual bearing a lighted 
wax candle of sufficient length to serve for a staff, and 
having upon his shoulder a white, red, or yellow scarf, 
(capa,) indicating the order to which he belonged. 

The images were much fewer in number than ordi- 
narily. There were only three; the first designed to 
represent the Virgin Maiy with her infant; the second, 
St. Peter and his keys; the third, St Paul. In rear of 
the last walked the bishop, sustained on either hand by 
aged priests, who, next to the prelate, were clad in the 
richest ornaments of their sacristy. Smoking inceiue 
preceded this venerable diocesan, already bowed down 
with the weight of years. Gold and diamonds sparkled 
on his mitre, and a silken canopy was borne along over 
hid head ; while he held before his fece a small crucifix 
containing the host, to which he appeared devoutly 
praying. The procession was closed by a band of mar- 
tial music, and about a hundred apologies for soldiers, 
in the uniform of National Guards. 

Among the excursions we made in the vicinity of S. 
Paulo, not the least interesting was that to the ancient 
gold mines of Jaragua. These are situated about three 
leagues distant, at the foot of a mountain, from which 
the locality is named, and which can be plainly seen 
from the city in a northwesterly direction. These 
mines, or washings of gold, were the first diKOvered in 
Brazil. They were very productive in the early part 
of the 1 7th century, and the large amount of the pre- 
cious metal sent from thence to Europe secured for the 
region the name of a second Peru; while it promoted 
exploration in the interior, and ultimately resulted in 
the discovery of the various localities of gold in Mines 
Geraes. They have long since ceased to be regularly 
wrought, and are now the private property of a widow 
lady, being situated upon a plantation embracing not 
less than a league square of territory. / . 

Senhora Donna Ger||(6des was not only proprietress 
of this immense Fazenda, but also of six others of 
nearly equal value ; two of which were situated still 
nearer the city, and all stocked with the requisite pro- 
portion of slaves, horses, mules, 6lc* She resided in 
one of the most splendid establishments of the city ; 
and being distinguished for a disposition to contribute 
to the entertainment of visitors to the province, had 
favored our company with a kind invitation to spend a 
little time at the Fazenda de Jaragua, whither she 
would temporarily remove her household. Mules were 
provided for the expected guests, but having the offer 
of a horse from another friend, and being detained from 
going with the company on the evening appointed, I 
made my appearance by means of an early ride the fol- 
lowing morning, in ample time for breakfast That 
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repast was enjoyed by about twenty persons, seated on 
benches, at a long table, pennanently fixed in the 
dining-room. It was a matter of peculiar pride to the 
Donna, that eTery thing partaken at her table was the 
produce of her own soil: the tea, the coffee, the sugar, 
the milk, the rice, the fruits and vegetables, the meats, 
and, in fkct, every thing except what she overlooked — 
the wheaten flour, the wines, and the salt, which latter 
had made the voyage -of the Atlantic. 

Knowing my fondness for rural adventure, Mons. G. 
had proposed to me an especial distinction — the privi- 
lege of accompanying him and his botanical assistant 
to the summit of the Jaragua mountain, which stood 
frowning above our head. Soon after breakfast we 
were under march, accompanied by a guide, a Portu- 
guese lad, and several blacks. The route was alto- 
gether unfrequented, and, in fact, had to be sought out 
in a winding course over a high hill, by which we ap- 
proached the rear of the mountain, the only part where 
ascent was possible. Several hours were spent in cut- 
ting and trampling our way through dense jungle and 
high weeds. Long before we began the ascent proper, 
my companions came to the conclusion that it would 
be much better for them to botanize below, rather than 
persevere in such exploits. No persuasion could induce 
them to go forward; but abandoning the enterprise to 
me they turned back, and as* they afterward informed 
me, missing their way, lost nearly all the time it took 
me to accomplish the ascent. Several motives induced 
me to go on; retaining in my company the guide, the 
bearer of my portrfolio, and the Portuguese boy. We 
soon found the walking more expeditious, although the 
ascent was exceedingly steep, and the surfkce rocky. 
Fearful stories had been told me about the rattle-snakes 
and other serpents, that would render the excursion 
perilous, but I encountered none of them. Here and 
there we found a resting-place, and at length placed our 
feet upon the very summit of the peak. 

The rock was granitic, approaching to gneiss; but 
from long exposure to the atmosphere, its exterior was 
so much decayed as to resemble decrepitated limestone. 
It was chiefly overgrown with a species of thin grass, 
in the midst of which I found several rare and interest- 
ing plants. Precisely in the centre of the small area 
upon the summit, was an excavation several feet deep. 
This I inferred to have been an essay of the ancient 
gold hunters in search of treasure; although I was sub- 
sequently informed of a tradition, stating it to be a bu- 
rial place of the aboriginal inhabitants, who sought out 
the highest eminences as places of repose for their dead. 

On reaching this elevation my attendants set up a 
deafening shout, making at the same time a demand 
on me for handkerchiefs to wave to the dwellers below, 
as a signal of triumph. The peak of Jaragua is the 
highest in the whole region, being the southern extrem- 
ity of the serra do Mantiqueira. It is called the barom- 
eter of S. Paulo; for when its summit is clear the 
weather is uniformly good, but when its head is capped 
with clouds, then all look out for storms. Moreover, 
it is the land-mark of the traveler, by which, from any 



direction, he judges of his relative position, and of his 
remoteness from the city. 

The prospect here enjoyed was varied and beautiful 
beyond description, repaying a hundred fold the toil of 
ascent A^no great distance in the rear were several 
lavradas, or gold washings, which having been exten- 
sively wrought in former times, left the soil broken and 
naked. In the opposite direction lay the capital of the 
province spread out upon the declivity, originally de- ' 
nominated the plain of Piritininga. The localities of 
Campinas, Itu, Sorocaba, Santo Amaro, and Mogi das 
Crazes, were discernible. The general aspect of the 
country bore some resemblance to scenes I had beheld 
in the northern hemisphere; and, owing to my distance 
from any distinguishing object, save a few plants on the 
neighboring precipices, I might, for once in Brazil, have 
easily imagined the scene a part of our own United 
States. Such associations at such a time make an im- 
pression not soon to be forgotten. I had now wandered 
to the farther extremity of the torrid zone ; and from the 
Equator downward, could scarcely gaze upon an object 
calculated to remind me, otherwise than by contrast, of 
the land of my nativity. But here my proximity to 
the temperate regions of the south, and still more my 
momentary abstraction, from contact with things as 
they were below me, called up in vivid recollection the 
days and scenes of other years. But the illusion had 
soon to be broken by the necessity of hastening down 
the mountain. Another look showed me the vast cir- 
cle of vision skirted with mountain ridges disappearing 
in the blue distance, while the intervening surface un- 
dulated between every variety of hill and valley. Here 
and there could'be observed the angular encroachments 
of the cultivator upon the forests — the ric^eas and ro- 
mance of the whole view bemg greatly augmented by 
the winding courses and occasionally glittering waters 
of the Tiet^ and the River of Pines. 



EARTHLY JOYS. 
I Twiir*D me a wreath of the rosiest flowers 
The morning could boast in the cool shady bowers. 
When the dew-drop was dear in the brockets bTue eye, 
And the bright leaves were wooing the summer winds' 
sigh. 

I sought them .again at the close of the day. 
In the mom where I left them, all shining and gay. 
But I found that the violet had droop'd its fair head. 
That the bloom of the rose and the lily was fled. 

Yet sweet as the breath of their flourishing hours, 
A perfume was wafted around from the flowers, 
Though each gem of the garden was wither*d and dead. 
Yet e'en from their dry leaves a fragrance was shed. 

And, methought, it D^as thus to the desolate heart. 
That virtue a fragance and balm can impart; 
Life's sunniest hours, tho* laughing and gay. 
Must be ended — ^but virtue can never decay. 

W. P. Spaau 
2 
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SANCTIFICATION. 

Extract tram Preddant Mahan'i Mnnon on ** This ia life ec«r- 
naly that thej might know thee, the on! j true God, and JesuB 
Chrift, whom thou hast sent." 

Tax attention of the reader is incited to a conaider- 
ation of the following propontiona: 

L To aUtoho loot God, a knowledge of the '*(mly Hth 
ing and true God, and of Jenu Chriei, whom he hath 
Bent, ia eternal lifeJ* 

U. The eondUkm on whkh Chrid will impart this 
knowledge and consequent hkssedness to us. 

L T6 all who love God the poaaenion of thia knowl- 
edge will be eternal life. In other worda, it will in- 
duce a state of bleasednen as great aa the capadtiea of 
the subject will permit, and endless in duration. 

1. It transfofms the whole moral character into a 
perfect resemblance to that of Christ The infinite 
and perfect blessedness of 66d results from the con- 
scious possession of infinite and perfect holiness. Just 
so far as the believer enters into a conscious possession 
of a character like that of God as rerealed in the plan 
of redemption, so far, to the extent of his capacities, 
he pos sesses the pure and perfect blessedness which 
God himself enjoys. Now the possession of the 
knowledge here referred to, results in the full and con- 
scious possession of such a chancter. *< We all with 
open face, beholding as in a glasa the gloiy of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory to 
gloiy, even aa by the Spirit of the Lord." Let Christ 
lift the Tsili Chriatian, and ahow you his glory, aa he is 
able and willing to do by his Spirit, and you would be 
like him. Your whole moral character would be trans- 
formed into his likeness. The natural result would be, 
that hia << joy would be fulfilled in you." The blessed- 
ness which he enjoys would be yours to the full extent 
of your capadtiea. And thia would be <<life etemaL*' 
This would be the life eternal which God enjoys, and 
which the pure spirits around his throne possess. 

2. Such knowledge of God, such apprehensions of 
the infinite glory and love of Christ, induce the contin- 
ued exercise of that perfect love which is the oonsun^ 
mation of blessedness. The highest hapj^ess of which 
we are ausceptible ariaes from the strong and continued 
exerciae of the benevolent afiections. Any object that 
can call forth these afiections and induce theii atrong 
and continued exercise, will render us in the highest de- 
gree blessed. Now there is but one object in existence 
that is capable of doing this. It is a "revelation of 
the knowledge of the gloiy of God in the fece of Jesus 
Christ." Let the Spirit of God " take of the things of 
Christ and ahow them to the beUever;" let him impart 
to him a full and distinct apprehension of his glory^- 
let the Most High << cause aU his goodness to pass bo- 
fore him" — and the result is, that the *< fountains of the 
great deep" of feeling and affection in the aoul <*are 
broken up." The tide of love roUa on with a power 
perpetually increasing. The heart's purest, strongest, 
and best afleetions for ever roll around <me blissful cen- 
tre. This ''perfect love caateth out fear," and in the 
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continued flow of the benevolent affections, the blessed- 
ness of the soul can be measured only by the extent of 
its capacities. Christian, « this is life etemaL" 

3. lliose deep and tender emotiona which a fixed 
contemplation of the gloiy of God aa it ''shines in the 
face of Jesus Christ" excites, render the blessedness 
of the soul as great as its capacities permit The emo- 
tions excited by a continued contemplation of objects 
beautiful, grand, or sublime, are of the most happi^ing 
nature which the mind experiencea. Men will cross the 
ocean, they will circle the earth, to enjoy those deep 
and expanding emotions, which a perception and con- 
templation of the sublime scenery of nature awakens. 
Men have often expended fortunes to secure the enjoy- 
ment of the emotions awakened by a contemplation of 
the aublime objecta of the different continenta. But 
the emotions of delight awakened by the contemplation 
of fiinite objects, however beautiful, grand, or sublime, 
in themselves, when compared to those awakened by 
the contemplation of the infinite, auch aa the infinite 
and boundless love and glory of God, are almost as 
finite to infinite. Take one or two examples in illus- 
tration. 

Mr. Tennent had occasion to take a journey wbuh 
would occupy a whole day. Before he started, he en- 
tered his closet and besought the Lord to "manifest 
himself to him" on the way. As he mounted his 
horse the vail waa lifted, and he "beheld with open 
face the glory of the Lord." He had those full and 
distinct apprehenaiona of the love and glory of God,* 
which filled the whole sphere of moral and intellectual 
vision. In these divine contemplations, his mind wss 
occupied during the entire day in a state of such entire 
fixedness, that he waa wholly insensible to all things 
else around him. At length his horse stopped at the 
place of his destination, without the exertion of any 
conscious direction on the part of the rider. So wrapt 
was he in the visions of the divine glory, that it re- 
quired much effort on the part of the people in the 
house to recall him to a consciousness of the scenes 
around him. 

Now I suppose, that during that day, the emotions 
awakened by such contemplations rendered the mind 
of that man of God as blessed aa his capacities permit- 
ted. Nor could his powers long have endured such a 
crushing weight of gloiy. Take another example. 

A man of God, of a similar spirit to Tennent, on 
retiring, one morning, to his place of private devotion 
gave directions to a domestic to call him down at the 
expiration of three hours, as he was then to receive a 
visit from some friends. At the specified time, the do- 
mestic found him in such fixed contemplations of the 
divine glory that he returned without disturbing him. 
At the end of three hours more he returned and found 
his master in the same state as before. So perfectly 
absorbed was his whole mind in those visions of "the 
breadth, and depth, and length, and height, of the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge," as to render him 
wholly unconscious of the presence of any other ob- 
ject Again, he retired, and after three houra, returned 
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once more, and found the man of God in the aamel 
fixed contemplation! aa formerly. God was "cannng 
all hia goodneaa to paaa before him." On being then 
aroosed, hia first inquiry was, whether it were possible, 
that the time had come for the arrival of his friends? 
He had been so fixed with those spiritual apprehen- 
sions as to be entirely unconscious of the lapse of time. 

Many persons "uch as Mrs. Edwards, and Dr. Pay- 
aon, near the close of life, have had similar manifesta- 
tions of the divine love and glory. Now while the 
soul is borne upward and onward in the tide of emo- 
tion awakened by such contemplations, nothing but an 
increase of capacity can render ita happiness greater. 
And as a revelation to the mind, of the <' light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the fiice of Jesus 
Christ,'* is adapted to hold all the powers of our being 
in a state of perpetual fixedness, in which the tide of 
blissful emotion shall rise and swell for ever, with con- 
stantly accumulating power, how true the declaration 
of our Savior is — ^"this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent*' It is not to be expected, that Christians 
shall, at all times, and under all circumstances, have 
these overwhelming visions of the divine glory. Our 
present capacities do not permit it But, Christian, 
we would impress this truth deeply upon your mind, 
that it is your privilege, as well as your duty, to have 
those perpetual apprehensions of the divine glory 
which shall render your blessednesi, at all times and 
under all circumstances full. Let Christ once lift the 
vail and show you his gloiy, and the deep emotions of 
love and delight which would swell your bosom, would 
render the "life eternal" referred to in the text, a bles- 
sed reality in your experience. Christian, Christ is 
able and willing, yea, infinitely desirous, to do this for 
you. If you will *<seek him with all your heart," he 
will thus be found of you. He will " bring you out of 
darkness into God's marvelous light." ** God himself 
shall walk in you and dwell in you," and with "open 
&ce, you shall behold, as in a glass, his glory." And 
thus, " the sun shall be no more thy light by day ; neith- 
er for brightness shall the moon give tight unto thee : but 
the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and 
thy God, thy glory. Thy sun shall no more go down ; 
neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord 
shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended." 

4. The fiict that the knowledge under consideration 
must be eternal life, may be shown also by a reference 
to the relations which the individual thus knowing 
God, recognizes as existing between him and God. 
Let us suppose, that while an -individual has a full and 
distinct apprehension of the infinite perfections and 
glory of God, such as the S{nrit only can impart, he 
becomes perfectly conscious that every attribute of Di- 
vinity stands pledged to secure and advance his eternal 
blessedness, that throughout etemi^, God is to employ 
the resources of his own infinity to render him in the 
highest degree holy and happy ; let him also become 
as fully sensible of the fiust, that in consequence of the 



relations existing between him and God, he is brought 
into such relations to the arrangements of universal 
providence, that not an event will ever transpire through- 
out the universe, which will not " work together for his 
good," in short, that "all things are his," whether Paul, 
or ApoUos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come: all are his; and he 
is Christ's; and Christ is God*s." To know God with 
tl^e consciousness of sustaining such relati<ms to him 
as these, this surely must be life eternal. 

II. The conditions on which Christ will communi- 
cate this knowledge^ and consequent blessedness to us. 

1. We must set our heart supremely upon its attain- 
ment "My son, if thou wilt receive my words, and 
hide my commandments with thee; so that thou in- 
cline thine ear unto wisdom, and apply thine heart to 
understanding; yea, if thou criest after knowledge, and 
liftest up thy voice for understanding; if thou seekest 
her as silver, and searcfaest for her as for hid treasures; 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and 
find the knowledge of God. Then 'shalt thou under- 
stand righteousness, and judgment, and equity; yea, 
every good path." " Then shall ye seek me and find 
me, when ye shall search for me with all your heart" 
The great mass of professing Christians walk on in 
darkness without finding God, simply because they 
never set their hearts upon finding him. A friend of 
mine, speaking of a certain sister in Christ, said, that 
sister knows what it is, to have fellowship with God, 
and I doubt not you will find her prepared to sympa- 
thize with you in reference to your views oi the infi- 
nite and boundless love of Christ Years ago she re- 
ceived such apprehensions of the great mysteries of re- 
demption, as few obtain in this life. She became fully 
sensible, he said, that it was her privilege to know God 
as she never had known him, and to enjoy him as she 
never had enjoyed him. She then fixed her whole 
heart upon attaining this state. She besought the 
Lord night and day, "with strong crying and tears," to 
manifest himself unto her, by "showing her his glory." 
As she came from her closet one Sabbath morning to 
accompany her family to church, an accident occurred, 
which she saw would occasion a delay of two or three 
minutes. She felt that that interval was too precious 
to be lost She hastened to her closet and spent the 
time in the most fervent prayer, that God would mani- 
fest himself to her soul. As she entered the house of 
God, ho did manifest himself to her, to such an extent, 
that her mind was almost overpowered with the weight 
of glory and blessedness that pressed upon her. Since 
that, while I knew her, she seemed to be continually 
sitting at the feet of Christ, with a full realization, in 
her own experience, of the truth of the declaration, 
"this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent" 
Those who thus seek God find him, and none others 
do find him. 

Think of the African alluded to in a former number 

of Ihe Evangelist, who, as Mr. Buck, in his religious 

II anecdotes, informs us, crossed the ocean to hear about 
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"ihe ChmtUn'a God that paid the debt** In his own 
country ha became lensible of his condition aa a lin- 
ner. At the Mune time the thick and impenetrable 
gloom of despair settled down upon his mind, because 
he was in total darkness in respect to the way of par- 
don and eternal life. In this state he was accustomed 
to sit under the shade of a particular tree, and weep 
aloud in yiew of his lost and hopeless condition. A 
wicked sailor who heard his cries one day told him to 
«(go to England, and there hear about the Christian's 
God that paid the debt" Without a moment's delay, 
he sought the nearest port, and took the first ship he 
could find, that was bound for London. On the voy- 
age, he continually besought the sailors and all on 
board to tell a poor negro about "the Christian's God 
that paid the debt" But none could unfold the mya> 
tery. On his arriTal at London, he passed up and 
down the streets beseeching the multitude that passed, 
to <'tell a poor negro about the Christian's God that 
paid the debt" Some gave him money, others heaped 
abuse upon him; but none pointed him to the ''Lamb 
of God ihat'taketh away the sin of the world." At 
length he gave it up in despair, and as the shades of 
evening came on, he sat down on one of the public 
greens, and began to utter the same mournful cries that 
he had been wont to utter amid the deep moral mid- 
night of his native land. His cries attracted the no- 
tice of an evangelical clergyman who was on his way 
to a public lecture. "Do," he Viied, as the man of 
Ood inquired the cause of his grief, "do tell a poor ne- 
gro aboul the Christian's God that paid the debt" 
"Go with me," said the minister, "and I will tell you." 
He took the inquirer into the church, and gave a histo- 
ry of the plan of redemption, representing sin as the 
debt, and Christ, by his incarnation and atonement, as 
paying the debt "I have found it," cried the Afiican, 
as the mystery was unfolded to him. As the minister 
came down firom the pulpit, after the congregation had 
retired, he found the stranger entirely unconscious of 
visible objects, so perfectly absorbed was his whole soul 
in the mystery of mysteries which had dawned upon 
his mental vision. He had sought the Lord "with all 
his heart," and was "found of him," and now his cup 
was full. 

Now, reader, if you do not know God in such a 
sense, that your blessedness in him is also full, you are 
as really in darkness, and as utterly dependent upon 
divine teaching for the light of life, as that African 
was. If you will seek God as he sought him, "he 
will be found of you," too. If you do not thus seek 
him, you will never see the light You will wander on 
in darkness, without "knowing at what you stumble." 
If you continue to walk in darkness, without "seeking 
God with all your heart," when you know that you 
may enjoy his marvelous light, what else can you ex- 
pect, but that the darkness around yon shall thicken 
into the gloom of eternal midnight? Reader, will you 
"seek the Lord with all your heart," until "he is found 
of you 1" 

S. If you would attain this knowledge, Christian, 
3 



set your heart supremely upon the objed for which 
Christ imports it to you. If Christ should give you to 
"beh6ld as with open fiioe, the glory of the I^rd," it 
would be that you might be "changed into the same 
image frbm glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord," in other words, that you might be free from sin, 
and rendered pure and holy, like God. Would you 
above all things prize this state together with the bles- 
sedness that results from its possession! If «o, yon 
may seek the Lord with the assurance, that you will 
find him, and that in finding him, you will find eternal 
life. 

3. You must seek this knowledge with the moSt per- 
fect assursnce, that its possession will in feet be "life 
eternal." Do you believe, that if Christ should admit 
you as it were into the holy of holies of his sacred 
presence, and permit you to behold with unveiled face, 
the glory of the Lord, your blessedness would be full! 
Can you seek such a knowledge as such a good! If 
so, be assured, that in seeking you will find him, and 
that in finding him, your joy will be " unspeakable and 
full of glory." 

4. Seek this knowledge with the profoundest humil- 
ity and teachableness. A philosopher of Germany b^ 
came sensible of his condition as a sinner, and set him- 
self to study the Bible for the purpose of understand- 
ing the way of life, there revealed. But impenetrable 
darkness hung over the sacred page. At length he re- 
quested a poor peasant, whom he knew as a very i^- 
norant, but highly spiritual man, to sit down with him 
and teach him the way of life as revealed in the Bible. 
Thus humble and teachable must you become, if you 
would find God. Is this, reader, the spirit which you 
breathe! Are you ready to be taught and led by any 
one, even a child, or a beggar, if he can only lead you 
to Christ! 

5. Seek the counsel, and secure an interest in the 
prayers of those who have the most full and rich ex- 
perience of that knowledge of the "only living and 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent," the 
possession of which is "life etemaL" Lay open to 
them your whole heart, and having received their coun- 
sel, engage them to "bow the knee unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named, that he would grant you, 
according to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened 
with might by his Spirit in the inner man ; that Christ 
may dwell in your heart by feith; that you, being root- 
ed and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend 
with all saints, what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeih knowledge, that you might be filled with 
all the fullness of God." Brother, take this course, 
while you also yourself seek the Lord with all your 
heart, and he will do for you "exceeding abundantly 
above all that you ask or think." 

6. Seek this knowledge, in devout dependence upon 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit Seek and expect his 
teachings with a humble confession of your darkness 
and ignorance, in the most prayerful study of the Bi- 
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ble, and attendance upon all the means of grace. If 
you will do this, rest' aaaured, that you will find God. 
He will '< bring you out of darknera into his own mar- 
velous light," and you will have a blissful experience 
of the truth of the words of Christ, '*this is life etes- 
nal, to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he hath sent" And now, Christian, do you want eter- 
nal life enough to seek it with all your heart 1 Will 
you now enter into a solemn covenant with your own 
soul, that you will never rest, until you have a full and 
rich experience of that knowledge of God, which is 
eternal life ? Say, will you 1 



Original. 
THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

BT S. G. ARKOLD. 

In the early part of the fifteenth centuiy, that vigor- 
ous and able monarch, Heniy V, of England, having 
conquered the greater part of France, and married 
Catharine, daughter of Charles VI, was received at 
Paris as the future master of that kingdom. Death, 
however, cut short his schemes of ambition. But as 
his infant son, by Catharine, was heir to both king- 
doms, he left his brother, the Duke of Bedford, regent 
of France during the minority of the prince, with di- 
rections that he should prosecute the war. Chaiies 
VI, of France, died about two months after, leaving 
what remained of his distracted kingdom to his son, 
Charles VII, a prince of no great capacity, but who 
possessed many amiable qualities. He was gay, profli- 
gate, and generous; sincere, affable, and condescending. 
His followers, therefore, seem to have been attached to 
his person and cause, though they had no great confi- 
dence in his abilities. 

At this time, Rheims, the usual place of the coronal 
ceremonies, was in the hands of Ihe English, and 
hence Charles had been crowned at Poictiers, in a re- 
mote part of the kingdom — a drcumstance which was 
by no means ag^reeable to lus people. Bedford, in the 
mean time, prosecuted his conquests with vigor; and 
having reduced almost every fortress on the north side 
of the Loire, and defeated the French at Vemeuil, he 
next laid siege to Orleans, an important post, still in 
the hands of Charles, and the key to the whole coun- 
try w])ich acknowledged his authority. 

The French king saw the necessi^ of resolutely 
maintaining this fortress, and threw into it all the 
strength that he could command. But Bedford, with 
his powerful resources, pushed the siege with so much 
vigor, that the King gave over the city for lost, and se- 
riously meditated retiring, with what forces he could 
collect, into Languedoc and Dauphiny, and maintain- 
ing himself as long as possible in these distant provin- 
ces. On breaking the matter to his queen, however, 
and to his fair friend, the beautiful Agnes SoreiUe, 
they dissuaded him from his purpose, and induced him 
to make another effort for the salvation of his kingdom. 



Charles was at Chinon, a village distant only a few 
miles from Orleans, surrounded with what remained of 
his gay court, and endeavoring to collect his scattered 
resourcte for his last hopeless struggle, when, on the 
24th of February, 1429, an* attendant announced that 
a maiden of extraordinary appearance and pretensions 
waited an interview. 

''Is she a mendicant?" quoth the King. 

'<Nay, sire, but a maiden of comely face, of feir pro- 
portions*tod gentle manners, though she bears herself 
somewhat loftily." 

*<Is she alone 1" again inquired the King. 

**&he comes," replied the nobleman in waiting, 
''with a few acquaintances, and hath made her way 
through the enemy's posti, from Lorraine, one hun- 
dred and fifty leagues. She hath, beside, a word of 
commendation from Baudricourt, governor of Yaucou- 
leurs, -and declines to declare her mission to any but 
the King." 

** The proud huzzy!" mused Charles, his curiosity 
evidently excited to the utmost: "we must humble 
these arrogant pretensions of our fair subjects. Inform 
her that we are employed on business of state, and 
cannot give her audience." 

The attendant knew the humor of his master, and 
proceeded: ''Nay, your majesty must not treat her so 
rudely. She is the beautiful Joan d' Arc, the proph- 
etess who communes with saints and angels, and comes 
to your majesty with a message from heaven." 

"Ha!" exclaimed the King, starting fi^om his seat, 
"bid her enter! We will hear her heavenly tidings." 

In another moment the maiden stood before the King ; 
and if he had felt aught of carelessness or levity at her 
novel pretensions, the feeling was soon dispelled. She 
was not decked in the ordinary adomings of her sex, 
but was dad in an armor of linked mail, from which 
the helmet was alone removed, disdosing a face of ex- 
traordinary beauty, glowing with health, and beaming 
with inspiration. She was apparently about nineteen 
years of age— her dark locks hung carelessly around 
her steel-dad shoulders — ^her eye was large and sof^ 
and fell at once upon the manly proportions of the 
King; and as she advanced without hesitation or fear, 
or even the usual bow to recognize the royal presence, 
she seemed, to the astonished monarch, like a being 
from another world. For some moments no word was 
uttered. The maiden at length broke silence. 

«I come," said she, "not in the strength of steel, or 
of mere earthly wisdom, but mailed in the panoply of 
righteousness and truth. My credentials are from 
heaven — ^my commission from the Lord Qod omnipo- 
tent. The arm of a woman, though in itself as feeble 
as the trembling reed, is, in the str^gth of Jehovah, 
mighty to deliver, and strong to save. Know, then, 
thou anointed of the Lord, that if thou wilt trusf thine 
armies to my guidance, and wilt follow the counsel of 
the poor and friendless Joan, she will assuredly raise the 
edge of Orleans, and thence conduct thee to Rhdms, 
to be crowned like thy fethers, and acknowledged by 
this whole nation King of France." 
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The monsrefay aatonulied beyond measure by the ap- 
peazanoe, the boldneM, and the apparent sincerity of 
the girl, and probably half inclined to credit her cele»> 
tial miaaton, listened to her whole atoiy with the moat 
leapectfol attention. He afterwards convoked an as- 
aemUy of learned dinnea, who, on a fall examination, 
indorsed her sacred pretensions, and declared that she 
had been raised up to deliver the French nation from 
her foreign invaders; and with this sanction, the King 
and court, soldiers and people, gave themself es up to 
this strange infatuation. 

The pretensions of the fair Joan, having been thus 
recognized by the court, and her aervicea accepted, she 
was furnished with a new and splendid suit of armor, 
mounted on a white steed, and having been provided 
with a particular sword, which she had desired, from 
the church of St. Catharine, she presented herself b^ 
lore the army bearing in her hand a banner of snowy 
whiteness, and was hailed with enthusiastic acclama- 
tions as the chosen deliverer of her country. 

The fiur Maid of Orleana, as she was afterwards call- 
ed, was now in the full blush of her youth and beauty.* 
She was the daughter of a peasant, without advantages 
or education; but having served as a menial at a public 
tavern, and, unlike the majority of her sex, fond of ac- 
tive sports and manly exercises, she had acquired a 
skillful use of the rein, and managed her noble steed 
with a grace and dexterity which seemed altogether in- 
compatible with her sex and years. She had imbibed 
a atrong passion for sacred things in her youth, and was 
often found wandering in the forest, where she retired 
to conmiune in secret with her own spirit, and where, 
according to her own statement, she held communion 
with the archangel Michael, the angel Gabriel, St. 
Catharine, and St Margaret She was, doubtless, a 
full believer in the divine character of her miasion, and 
hence undertook it with confidence, and conducted it 
with wpinL 

Having thus inspired all classes with the certaiuty 
of her success, she seized upon the moment of enthu- 
siasm, and placing herself at the head of a convoy of 
troops, bearing provisions to the famished garrison, she 
daahed forward to the beleaguered city. But rapid as 
were her movements, the strange story of her life had 
gone before her, and in an age of superstition had pro- 
duced its natural effects. The English who at first af- 
fected to speak in derision of Joan's heavenly commis- 
■on, were really confounded, if not terrified, by the 
atrong persuasion which everywhere prevailed of its 
truth, and thus half vanquished by their own feari, 
were the more ready to give way before her impetuous 
charge. 

She entered the city with a pomp becoming her as- 
sumed character. Before her was borne the standard 
of the King, 'and around her were the nobles whose 
enthusiasm she had most inspired; but her own person, 
* as she gracefully sat on her noblewar horse, and held 

* Our authorities differ as to her age. One account repre- 
aents her aa bom In 1401, another in 1410, and a third In 1412. 



alofl her consecrated banner, continued to be the chief 
attraction for every eye. She was received as a cele»> 
tial deliverer by the governor and hb half famished peo- 
ple, and a rapid sacceasion of brilliant exploits, ap- 
pnMchingihe character of miracle, followed. Nothing 
could withstand the impetuosity of the gallant maid 
.and her enthusiastic troops, who, in following her stand- 
ard, were infotnated with the belief that they were aid- 
ed by the invincible might of Heaven. She complete- 
ly overcame the English in several desperate attacks, 
and on the 8th of May they raised the siege, and re- 
tired in terror and confunon. 

Thus was fulfilled one part of her strange promise — 
the remainder was comparatively easy. The people 
now flocked to her standard from every quarter, and 
she pressed the monarch to follow her immediately to 
RUeims. This city was in a distant part of the coun- 
try, was in the hand of the enemy, and the road to it 
garrisoned by strong bodies of British troops. To un- 
dertake a journey thither would, therefore, a few weeks 
before, have appeared like madness. But as things had 
now turned, the King did not hesitate, but prepared to 
follow his adventurous leader. He accordingly set out 
at the head of twelve thousand men, and met the enemy 
at Patay, where the army, still under the command of 
the Maid of Orleans, won a decided victory. Two 
thousand five hundred of the English were left dead on 
the field, and twelve hundred taken prisoners, among 
whom was the English commander, the brave and able 
Talbot From this time town after town opened their 
gates to the invincible and warlike maiden; and the 
King, as he progressed, scarcely perceived that he was 
passing through an enemy's country, tiU, on the 16th 
of July, about two months after her success at Orleans, 
and neariy five months after her first appearance before 
Charles, at Chinon, she planted her standard on the 
battlements of Rheims. 

The following day was devoted to festivity and joy. 
A vast assemblage of people was convened— 4he bells 
were rung — banners floated in the air on every sid^— 
triumphal arches were reared, and long processions 
swept through the streets, accompanied by strains of 
martial music, and bursts of enthusiastic rapture. In 
these joyous exhibitions the Maid of Orleans bore a 
conspicuous part She is represented as having man- 
aged her milk-white steed with even more than her ac- 
customed gnce and to have borne herself with a digni- 
ty suited to the important place she occupied in the eyes 
of the people. By her direction the King was con- 
ducted with great pomp and circumstance to the Cathe- 
dral, where the coronation of a long line of his prede- 
cessors had been celebrated, and there crowned in all 
due form, with the solemn ceremonies of the church, 
and anointed with holy oil, brought, according to one 
author, by a pigeon from heaven to Clovis, the first 
King of France. 

« Having now,'* says one of our authorities, << fulfil- 
led her mission, she petitioned her royal master for lib- 
erty to leave his court, and return to the quiet and ob- 
scurity of her native village, and her former condition. 
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GhaiiM* entreaties and commands unfortunately pre- 
vailed upon her to forego thia resolution. Honors were 
lavishly bestowed upon her — a medal was struck in 
celebration of her achieTements, and letters of nobility 
were granted to herself and every member of her family. 
Many gallant and successful exploits illustrate her sub- 
sequent histoiy ; but these we cannot stop to enumerate. 
Her end was lamentable^ indelibly disgraceful to Eng- 
land, and scarcely less so to France. 

«0n the 24th of May, 1430, while heroically fight- 
ing against the army of the Duke of Burgundy, under 
the walls of Compeigne, she was shamefully shut out 
from the city which she was defending, through the 
contrivance of the governor; and being left alone, was, 
after performing prodigies of valor, compelled to sur- 
render to the enemy. John, of Luxemburg, into whose 
hands she fell, sometime after sold her for a sum of ten 
thousand livres to the Duke of Bedford. She was then 
brought to Rouen and tried on an accusation of sorce- 
ry. The contrivances which were resorted to in order 
to procure evidence of her guilt, exhibit a course of 
proceedings as cruel and infamous as any recorded in 
the annals of judicial iniquity ; and on the 30th of May, 
1431, she was sentenced to be burnt at the stake. 

" During all this time no attempt had been made by 
the ungrateful and worthless prince, whom she had re- 
stored to a throne, to effect her liberation. In the midst 
of her calamities, the feminine softness of her nature 
resumed its sway, and she pleaded hard that she might 
be allowed to live. But her protestations and entrea- 
ties were alike in vain. On the following day the hor- 
rid sentence was carried into execution in the market 
place of Rouen, and the poor, unhappy victim died 
courageously and nobly as she had lived, a martyr to 
her delusions." 



INDIAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 

Thx following account of the general deluge, was 
taken from the mouth of the chief Faquir, at the sup- 
posed tomb of Noah, in the vicinity of the ancient dty 
of Oude, in the province of Hindostan, Dec. 14, 1797. 

The translator observes, that the fidelity of the trans- 
lation may be depended upon, except in one or two in- 
stances, where a regard to delicacy compelled his de- 
parture from the exact letter: in one of them, where 
he has borrowed his expression from the heathen my- 
thology, he is conscious that he has subjected himself 
to critical animadversion; but for this inaccuracy, his 
motive will, he trusts, form a sufficient apology. 

<<In the days of Noah, men were become so wicked, 
as totally to neglect tho worship of the true God — when 
an almond shell fell from heaven, accompanied with a 
voice, directing Noah to form an ark after its shape, the 
lengtb of which should be 11,000 yards; this model, 
Noah carried to four workmen, a worker in iron, a hew- 
er, fashioner, and carrier of wood, and desired them to 
make the ark ; they gave him in answer, that on no 
other terms than his giving tbem his daughter, on the 
completion of the job, would they undertake it 
Vol. n.— 81 



<'On this, Noah addressed the Supreme Being, and 
was enjoined to close with their proposal, and rest sat^ 
isfied ; which he instanUy obeyed. When the ark was 
finished, they called on Noah to fulfill his part of the 
agreement, when he again called upon God, petitioning 
for his direction, and was ordered to procure the young 
of the four following animals, one of each kind, a fe- 
male, and make them fast in the four comers of the 
ariL; a dog, a cat, an ass, and a monkey, and in the 
centre df them to seat his daughter on the book of the 
word of God, and that in the course of one night the 
four animals should be changed into form, feature, and 
in all respects the exact resemblance of his daughter. 

" These metamorphoses having taken place accord- 
ingly, Noah presented them instead of his daughter, to 
the builders of the vessel. By some untoward circum- 
stance or other, however, these deluded workmen be- 
gan to be suspicious, and accusing Noah of witchcraft, 
went in a body, and by way of revenge, in a manner 
too vile to be named, defiled the goodly work of their 
hands. 

"Noah again had recourse to divine assistance, which 
causing a pestilential wind to blow, all who had been 
instrumental in the beastly deed, were instantly afflict- 
ed, some vrith blindness, others with deafness, others 
with lameness; in short, among them were liberally 
dispensed all the ills of the famed box of Pandora. 

*<At length, a leper, but not of those so punished for 
defiling the ark, accidentally fell into the midst of the 
gulf, when (wonderful to relate) he came out again per- 
fectly cured of every symptom of his lothsome disease. 
The consequence of this was, that every diseased person 
to whose knowledge this surprising system of cure of 
bodily ills had come, thronged to the polluted ark; so 
that in a short time not only all the filth was cleanly 
licked up, but even the beams and planks were scraped, 
to the loss of three or four inches of their original sub- 
stance; their labor was not lost, one and all were healed. 

**Noah then heard the voice from heaven, crying, 
' Behold now the ark is purified, assemble forthwith, of 
all the animals which I have made, of each kind one 
pair, and shut them up in the ark; choose also of men 
the most upright which the world affords, forty of each 
sex, and with them and thy wives and thy children as- 
cend the ark; for I will send water upon the earth, and 
evciy living thing thereon shall perish.' 

"As the voice predicted, so it fell out— the water rose 
first from an old woman's oven, which, with that from 
above, lasting in all six months, destroyed every living 
creature upon the earth, except one old woman, who 
believing in God, had begged of Noah to take her also 
into his boat; but in the hurry he it seems forgot and 
left her, but not to destruction ; for the Almighty loving 
her for her faith, placed her upon an aggregation of foam 
caused by the gurgitation of the water, and defending 
by his power, saved her from the universal wreck. 

"The ark Unded first at Carbelah, from whence Noah 
floated on a part of it to this place, about 6,600 years ago. 

"The tomb is 17 yards in length." — Imperial Mag" 
azint. 
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OF ▲ PA8T0B AT THB AXNUAL UMMTTHO OW THB MATXBNAL 

ASSOOULTIOMi KXB8BVILLX, SMKZ 00., M. Y. 

<* And her children arise up and call her bleiaed," ProTerbt 
zzzi,29. 

In this chapter the portrait of female perfection is 
penciled by a master-hand. Solomon here sketched 
the outline of an ensample, addressing itself to the 
heart and taste of all — inviting imitation. He de- 
scribes " the wife/' and gives a single touch, that we 
may look upon her as a mother to the children of her 
husband. It is but a word; yet brief as his language 
is, it implies volumes. No additional language can 
strengthen or give greater force to it " Her children 
arise up and call her blessed." To say this, is to say 
the most that words can express of the virtues of a 
mother. That cluster of graces that throws a sacred- 
ness around the memory of one that nurtured us, is 
more to be envied than the crown of Victoria. For it 
18 a token that she has feithfuUy discharged her duty in 
her appropriate sphere. 

In setting the " solitary in families," God appointed 
the mother to the most arduous and responsible station : 
and in faithfully fulfilling the charge, she is the centre 
from which radiates all that renders home the loved 
spot of earth. While she lives, she gladdens many 
hearts; and when she is gone, blessed is her memory. 
She is followed to the tomb by the saddest procession 
of mourners. Yes, when she carefully walks in the 
paths of her allotment, " her husband praiseth her, and 
her children arise.up and call her blessed." 

What panegyric more noble than that? far better 
than to say of her that she sat upon thrones and ruled 
nations. 

But, I address myself to the mother. Most present 
are happy in being addressed by this significant title — 
are rejoicing that God*s providence has called them to 
discharge the duties of the relation, however unquali- 
fied in their own estimation, for the station. Notwith- 
standing the consciousness of incompetency a mother 
may desire to rear her ofispring in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord ; still she too often feels pride as 
well as fondness when she looks upon her children — 
when she meets so many eyes turned to her for protec- 
tion, and comfort, and counsel, in all the unwavering 
confidence of childhood ; and if she be a Christian 
mother, the burden of her daily prayer is for wisdom 
and discretion in the duties of her sphere. To give 
just occasion for her children tx} rise up and call her 
blessed, is the praiseworthy object of her toil, her study, 
her self-deniaf, and her prayers. 

What is it that attaches blesaednesa to the memory 
and name of mother? There is much. Every thing 
conspires to make a mother dear to those she has nur- 
tured and trained. Maternal fondness ever manifest- 
ing itself— caresses, and those thousand kindnesses that 
none but a mother knows how to evince — these togeth- 
er entwine a strong chord, binding the whole family to 
its maternal head ; and this whether the love and ten- 
2 



demess she feels is exercised with prudence or not. It 
may be the same if manifested by overweening, culpa- 
ble indulgence. 

But simple maternal fondness is not all that attaches 
a blessedness to the name of mother — ^that blessedness 
of which Solomon speaks. It is a small part of a moth- 
er's duty simply to love her children, or to excite in 
their hearts simple filial afiection. Much else has she 
to do to make her name and memory truly blessed. 
Neither is that common protection which maternal 
love instinctively extends to the child — to feed and 
clothe, and supply its physical wants, to cherish when 
well, to nurse when sick — this is not all; although this 
is sufiicient to enstamp a mother's image indelibly upon 
the heart, yet it is not her whole duty. These things 
ought she to do, but not leave the others undone. 

Again. I ask, what is the duty to which a mother 
should devote her energies, that her name may be 
blessed? 

I. It is to prepare her child, by careful training in 
early life, for the trials, the cares, hardships, realities of 
subsequent life. Childhood is a period of probation, 
not only for eternity, but for after years of earthly ex- 
istence ; and such is the relation that childhood holds 
to maturer life, that not only the usefulness and the re- 
spectability of manhood eminently depends upon early 
culture and discipline, but personal happiness and con- 
tent depends much upon the molding of the disposi- 
tions, inclinations and prejudices, by a mother's hand. 

We are all destined to live in a world of wants, 
where the laws of the land or of common life can guaiw 
anty no provision for our necessities but what results 
from daily industry. We must live by the *< sweat of 
the brow." Liable to a thousand daily accidents, the 
time hastens on when fathers and mothers molder in 
the dust; the paternal roof crumbles, or strangera come 
in to occupy— patrimony is scattered and gone. And 
how many leave no legacy but their memory ; and those 
now helpless in childhood, ignorant of want or toil, 
will be called to meet face to face with the harsh reali- 
ties of life wholly unprepared. The mother*s hand 
may prepare the child for any event or contingency of 
this kind ; and on the other hand, her remissness or ill- 
directed tenderness may throw them in contact with 
strangers and the world, as the petted nestling meets 
the winter's blast. 

A mother's duty is to train her child for real life— 
to prepare it for reality, without subjecting it to certain 
disappointment If rightly instructed, and subjected 
to proper discipline — ^to self-denial — ^to hardships adapt* 
ed to its years — and taught what is to be encountered 
in future life; then will children grow up to manhood — 
to woman's estate, and as they traverse this world of 
cares "they will call their mothers blessed." 

How many have I seen made to themselves misen^ 
ble, and unpleasant to all around, solely on account of 
neglect in childhood, chargeable to a mother's over- 
weening, culpable fondness. It is the greatest unkind- 
ness to a child to neglect in this respect its early culture. 

With this as preliminary, I present the following 
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points of attention, and leave them for you to expand, 
and cany them out in their application to the subject: 
In training children as probationers for temporal ex- 
istence, 

1. Exercise over the child absolute authority, and the 
power of absolute restraint It was not without resson 
that Jeremiah said, *'It is well for a man that he bear 
the yoke in his youth." 

2. Inculcate the virtue of self-restraint 

3. Accustom a child to labor and privation adapted 
to its years. 

4. Suppress pride, and all the various passions. The 
earthly curse of thousands is a pride fostered by a moth- 
er's hands in childhood. 

5. Excite a laudable ambition for usefulness and in- 
dependence. 

If a mother desire to throw a blessedness around her 
memory, let her, 

II. Train her children as probationers for the world 
which is to come. 

This the ultimate end in view, when God conmiits 
precious souls to a tnother's charge. For this he clothes 
a mother with influence unbounded, and creates the 
child docile and tender. But here I need not dwell, 
for these thoughts have been made familiar to you all 
by frequent repetition. 

The father is the protector. He tills the land, fights | 
the battles, and gives himself up to the rougher con> 
cems of life; while the mother sits at the cradle, rules 
in the nursery : and upon her it especially devolves to 
prepare the little son to take its father's place — ^to rear 
the daughters to fill the place vacated by a mother's 
death — ^to prepare the next generation to enter upon 
the stage when this shall have been swept away and 
forgotten. When this is faithfully done, then shall 
each generation rise up and call the mothers of the past 

BLXSSXD. 

But as the Christian instructor, the mother acts for 
eternity. She preaches the Gospel where even an 
apostle cannot enter. When faithful here, saints in 
gloiy, redeemed by her prayers and her instructions, 
''shall rise up and call her blessed." — Mothers Maga- 
zinc 



Original. 
THE EMIGRANT'S FAREWELL 

BT HISS DE FOBEST. 

Cofficticut! thy rolling shore 

Is fading fast away, 
And thou shalt greet my sight no more. 

For many a weary day. 
The glistening waves are dashing high, 

Our gallant boat beside. 
But calm and pure the azure sky, 

And softly on we glide. 

Connecticut! thy name hath power 
To call my thoughu all home, 



When in an over anxious hour. 

They o'er the future roam ; 
Then forth steps busy memory, 

From dreamy past upspringing. 
And visions light of days gone by 

She evermore is bringing. 

The voices of the friends I loved 

Are ringing in my ear — 
The faithful ones whom time has proved, 

In seeming now are near; 
The hiUs around my youthful home 

Upon my &ncy seize; 
But tones of woe and wailing come, 

Borne on the fitful breeze. 

Pale death hath taken one by one. 

And time a change hath wrought. 
Till those who wept, must weep alone. 

And those who smiled, smile not: 
The lonely grave hath claimed a boon 

From many a sonvwing one; 
And such will joy to know that soon 

Their work on earth is done. 

Connecticut! one long farewell 

Unto thy sunny shore; 
But soon above where angels dwell, 

Thy lost ones part no more : 
As thy lair hills are fading fast, 

A brighter land appears; 
So may it be with us at last. 

Beyond this vale of tears. 



THE STRUGGLE. 

Mock not with proffered sympathy 

Such agony as this ; 
Seek not to soothe with love's kind words, 

Affection*s tear or kiss: 
Thou might'st assuage a common grief— 

A lighter sorrow share ; 
But, O ! such bitterness of heart 

One, only one must bear; 
'Twere almost bliss to grieve, and foel 

That love might bear a part; 
Alas, such bliss ne'er mingles with 

Such bittemess of heart! 
Then leave, O leave the stricken heart 

To agony and tears — 
To sorrow o'er its baffled hopes. 

And battle with its fears : 
For such a heart etarth hath no baln>— 

For such it hath no cure — 
Leave it to wonder at the past. 

To live, and yet endure ! 
Leave it! perchance it yet may turn, 

When every tie is riven, 
And hap'ly find repose at last 

In &ith, and hope, and heaven! 

M* R* &. 
2 
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Original. 
A SISTER'S LOVE. 

BT B. THOXSOir. 

Sejltkd last Sabbath in the altar of a crowded chuicb> 
and sympathizing with a large assembly which was 
rather impatiently waiting for the arrival of a distin- 
guished preacher, my attention was suddenly attracted 
by a gentleman who advanced slowly up the aisle. 
Time had whitened his temples, care had ploughed his 
cheek, and affliction had evidently opened the fountain 
of his tears, and spread over his countenance that soft- 
ened expression on which the eye of the musing soul 
loves to rest. He bore in his arms an infant wrapped 
with unusual care. Throwing one covering after an- 
other over his arm, he at length disclosed the treasure 
so carefully concealed. It was a babe of extraordinary 
beauty. Its brow was of marble whiteness, its cheek 
of rosy hue, and ito sparkling eye of almost unearthly 
lustre. How beautiful, thought I, is the human form ! 
This is an abode worthy a new made angel — ^this is a 
temple fitted for the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
How innocent the human infant ! No unholy thought 
has disturbed this intellect — ^no unworthy purpose has 
agitated this bosom — no transgression has polluted this 
character; and though "engendered of the offspring of 
Adam," yet, thanks be to Jesus Christ, the ** free gift " 
descends upon it, and, if translated to heaven, it could 
share the bliss, and swell the song of the upper sanc- 
tuary. Were the Savior in this temple, doubtless he 
would take it in his arms and bless it, saying, *< Suffer ' 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not ; 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.*' How dignified 
is the human infant ! Here is but a little particle of 
perishing dust, yet who can tell what destinies it may 
wield. Within its bosom there slumber passions, whose 
outbursting may convulse the nations. Beneath its skull 
there lies an intellect that may illuminate the world, 
comprehend the universe, adore its Author, inscribe its 
name in eternal histories, and shine in everlasting and 
progressive glory among the highest order of the heav- 
enly hierarchy. No wonder that it has an angel, who 
beholds the face of its Father in heaven continually. 
And can we, on earth, behold it with indifTerence ? 
Blessed creature, thought I, I will pray for thee, that 
thou mayst be guided by a Divine hand through this 
world of sorrow to the realms above. How helpless 
the human infant! All other creatures have some 
ability for defense or escape, some judgment in relation 
to nourishment and danger; but man, the lord of the 
lower world, comes into existence entirely dependent 
upon the ministry of others. 

I perceived that this child had been clad with unu- 
sual care — its unstained garments were as snow — ^its 
head-dress evinced a taste and care quite remarkable — 
exhibiting a striking contrast with the coarse and care- 
less garments of the father. Alas! here is the father, 
and there is the babe, but where is the mother! The 
scarf of the old gentleman answered the question. 
2 



He had recently come up from the chambers of death, 
where he had deposited the mother of his child. As 
htf turned his eye to the seat where the dear departed 
used to listen to the Gospel, a tear issued, unbidden, 
fipom its spring, and his countenance seemed to say, O, 
Mary, Mary, would to God I had died for thee! But 
what kind bosom receives this motherless babe, and 
what soft hand wipes away its tears 1 These inquiries 
were readily answered. A blooming maiden, clad in 
deep mourning, followed the old pilgrim's footsteps. 
She was no sooner seated than she received the lovely 
infant to her arms, and bending, as if to escape obeer- 
vation, pressed it to her lips; and then her eye gazed 
intently upon its playful features, and her soul grew 
enraptured by its smiles. Though deeply interested 
with the discourse which followed, I could not forbear, 
occasionally, to survey the countenances of that lovely 
and interesting group. Never did mother's counte- 
nance more vividly represent maternal tendernese, nor 
helpless in^cy more clearly portray filial dependence, 
contentment, and affection. I had often seen the tri- 
umphs of a sister's love— I had often witnessed and 
experienced a mother's unfailing, intense attachment, 
but never before had I beheld the blended influences of 
a sister's and a mother's love. What, thought I, will 
be the afiection of this pair, should Providence spare 
them until the infant ripens into manhood. ' 

The sermon being ended, the candidates for baptism 
were invited to come forward. The first who stepped 
within the altar was the aged patriarch, bearing his in- 
fant boy, and followed by his lovely daughter, who, in- 
stead of the mother, stood at the baptismal font I in- 
voluntarily recurred to the mountain of Moriah, and 
thought of Abraham offering his son Isaac, and then 
my imagination advanced a little, and painted the sister 
of Moses watching her brother in the bulrushes; but 
the real exceeded the beauty of the imaginary picture. 

I had seen woman, lovely woman, at the hour of 
danger, and on the day of trial — ^I had witnessed her 
at the cradle of her first-born, in the chamber of the 
sick, and by the pillow of the dying — ^I had attended 
her as she followed the departed partner of her bosom 
to "the house appointed for all the living;" yet never 
did I behold her in a more interesting attitude than on 
that day. 



Hx that has never suffered extreme adversity knows 
not the full extent of his own depravation; and he 
that has never enjoyed the summit of prosperity, 
is equally ignorant liow far the iniquity of aUiers can 
go. For our adversity will excite temptations in our- 
selves, our prosperity in others. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole observed, it was fortunate that few men could 
be prime ministers, because it was fortunate that few 
men could know Uie abandoned profligacy of the 
human mind. Therefore a beautiful woman, if poor, 
should use a double circumspection; for her beauty 
will tempt otherSt her poverty herself. 
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Orlgtnal. 
CONTENTMENT. 

CovTXHTMxvT UB often inculcated upon us, and 
never more frequently than when we are suffering under 
the pressure of accumulated evils. That we should 
submit to the consequences of our own ill course of 
imprudencei indiscretion or impatience, is but proper, 
88 to the thing itself. That we should resign ourselves 
to inevitable evils, and most of all, that we should ac- 
quiesce in the decisions of Providence, is claimed at 
our hands both as an act of piety, and of common sense. 

Perhaps we may do all this, and yet nothe eaaentialli/ 
contented. That we are placid and resigned under an- 
noying, nay, distressing circumstances; that we neither 
cherish nor indulge the thick-gathering humors of bile 
or of passion; that we make no resolve against our 
own self-possession, is, perhaps, as much as can imme- 
diately and at once be expected from the victim of dis- 
appointment and chagrin. And it is only those who 
have never suffered, or never suffered alike,* the accu- 
mulated evils that follow in the train of adversity, who 
will urge the hard condition upon us. 

What is contentment? It is the satisftction of our 
nature in her own proper enjoyments. And what is 
our nature! Firstly, most immediately and impera- 
tively, it is the claimings of physical existence — of food 
and raiment and habitation, and so much of ease as 
exonerates us firom continual, and fatiguing and disa- 
greeable employments: these, as superadded to the 
common gifts of health, sanity of mind, capacity of 
advancement, dec. Next come the cravings of the 
moral sense, including the social, (which, indeed, is a 
half mixed principle of the former classification,) with 
friendship and fiiir appreciation as manifested by acts ; 
and participation in all proprieties of intercourse, the 
interchanges of regard and beneficence, as also the 
equal dealing of business, and of the eligible and the 
expedient, without let or hindrance. Even leaving out 
the refinements of taste, which nevertheless do either 
thrill with delight, or grate harshly upon those chords 
near and about our hearts, with yet some more extend- 
ed influence upon our mental perceptions also; either 
aggravating our sense of evil, or else inducing and 
affording a larger harmony of contentment. And the 
yet full demanding of an intellectuality, which at every 
accession of light, gives us substantially and vitally, a 
keener perception of whatever destitution exists within 
and about us. 

Under circumstances of disaster, the accumulated 
evils of our manifold being throbbing in our nerves, 
beating in our hearts, and glancing its lightning rays 
athwart our mind, pointed as it is by the index of a 
self-love inwoven with all; it shall not seem surprising 
to any one, or of any one, competent to entertain the 
whole idea, that with the light of truth in our bosom, 
upon these conditions only, that we disdain to name 
our suffering and our philosophy, by the blessed name 
of contentment. A name which is of regeneration — a 
name which, in its advent of peace, has no other spon- 
sor than that of Jesus Christ the holy — ^the mediator 



betwixt us and our God — who alone is able to " hide 
us away in the day of his wrath," and can cause all 
the griefs of ''this present evil life," to seem to us as 
if «*they were not" C. M. B. 
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Mrs. M'LxAsr was bom in South Carolina. Her 
father, Dr. Edwards, and also her mother, were natives 
of Virginia. While she was quite young her parents 
removed to Kentucky, and settled in Scott county. 
They were both members of the Baptist Church. Dr. 
Edwards, having a delicate constitution and being in 
feeble health, lived only a few years after this removal. 
After the lapse ^f some years his widow was married 
to Dr. Stubbs, an Englishman, of somewhat eccentric 
habits, but of great learning. He had been regularly 
ordained as an Episcopal clergyman, in England ; but 
after his migration to America he was principally en- 
gaged in teaching the languages, astronomy, and the 
various branches of the mathematics. Under his direc- 
tion Miss Edwards acquired ail accurate knowledge of 
the English language, and of some other branches of 
education. 

Mr. Stubbs removed from Scott to Boon county, a^d 
thence to Campbell, in the neighborhood of Newport. 
It was there, in 1803, that Miss Edwards l)ecame ac- 
quainted with Mr. McLean, her future husband. He 
studied the languages under Mr. Stubbs. At this time 
they were both young, he being eighteen and she sev- 
enteen years of age; but an attaclunent was formed 
which continued through life. 

In March, 1807, they were married, and shortly after- 
wards fixed their residence in Lebanon, Ohio. Mr. 
M'Lean the succeeding fall commenced the practice of 
the law, and had no other reliance for the support of 
his family. At that time a more rigid economy was 
observed than at the present day, without any restric- 
tion on social enjoyments. 

A few years after their marriage, through the instru* 
mentality of that excellent and pious minister of God, 
the Rev. John Collins, they were brought to think 
seriously of religion. And they agreed with each other 
to seek for it earnestly and perseveringly, in the way 
recommended. This was no hasty decision produced 
by momentary excitement It was formed most delib- 
erately, after many conversations on the subject Some 
weeks after this determination, in the fall of 1810, at 
the house of Mr. Anderson, in Lebanon, an invitation 
being given, by Mr. Collins, after sermon, they ap- 
proached him together and joined the Methodist 
Church. On the same day another couple and several 
other persons joined. From this time a revival in 
Lebanon commenced, which increased the Church in 
that place, from a small class, to one of the most re- 
spectable societies in number and character in the state. 

The days of this revival have long since passed, and 
many of its subjec|s have gone to their final account 
Very few of them are now to be found in Lebanon, 
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But those of them who still live, can never fail to retain 
the most lively impressions of this memorable period. 
The members of the Church saw eye to eye, and were 
truly as a band of brothers. Those who were not of 
the Church took knowled'ge, that the members of it had 
been with Jesus. Great numbers attended on the 
preaching of the word, and many remained to pray. 
More excitement may have been often witnessed, in a 
revival, but such was the spirit of love and of faith, of 
joy and of triumph, that no one could attend the relig- 
ious exercises of the society without receiving the most 
solemn impressions. Mrs. M*Lean engaged most hearts 
ily in the cause of religion and of the Church. From 
the first, under no circumstances was she ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ ; and it was not long before she 
was enabled to say, from. her own experience, "it is the 
power of God unto salvation.*' 

She was not enthusiastic in her feelings, but her sus- 
ceptibilities were acute, and there was an unsurpassed 
depth of sincerity and firmness of purpose in her soul. 
At the time she became a member of the Church, 
almost all her associates were irreligious, and many of 
them entertained strong prejudices against the Metho- 
dists. But this had no weight with her on so momen- 
tous a subject. She deliberately counted the cost, and 
having taken the first step, she cheerfully and joyfully 
bore the cross. In the religious intercourse of her new 
friends she found a sweetness and consolation, which 
the world could not give, and to which she had before 
been a stranger. 

The public duties of her husband, first as a member 
of Congress, and then as a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the state, left her nearly half the time alone 
with her little family, to which she was much devoted. 
But her religious associations cheered her solitude, and 
made her happy. At length in the spring of 1823, her 
husband having received an appointment at Washing- 
ton, that city became her place of residence. Here a 
new and an interesting scene opened to her view. She 
was thrown amongst sA'angers, and connected with the 
highest political circles. And among those most dis- 
tinguished, there were very few who had the form of 
religion, much less its power. They were generally 
gay, fashionable, and intelligent Their entertainments 
were frequent and brilliant; and her position required, 
that she should attend, and, to some extent, reciprocate 
them. The ambition and aptitude of her nature soon 
placed her at ease in these associations, and she concil- 
• iated the good will and respect of all with whom she 
had intercourse. Her acquaintance thus formed, during 
a six years' residence at Washington, embraced the 
most distinguished persons of both sexes in every state 
of the Union, and all the ministers, their ladies and 
legations from foreign courts, resident at that city. 

But she did not give her heart to these things. They 
were submitted to from a sense of duty, and this would 
not admit of her falling behind the courtesies of others ; 
but in the bosom of the Church she found her chief 
enjoyments. These were cherished with a sacredness 
which nothing was permitted to violate. And in all 
3 



her intercourse, she never compromitted the dignity and 
circumspection which belonged to a professor of relig- 
ion. In the spring of 1829, her husband having been 
appointed to the supreme bench of the Union, removed 
his family to CindnnatL Mrs. M'Lean left, at Wash- 
ington, a numerous circle of warm firiends, and, it is 
believed, not an enemy. The only pain which resulted 
from' this change was the separation from her eldest 
and third daughters. They were both manied; the 
former remained at Washington, and the latter in Phil- 
adelphia. But this pain was mitigated by the consid- 
eration that she should spend her winters at Washing- 
ton, with her husband, at her daughter's; and pay an 
annual visit to her daughter in Philadelphia. 

In December, 1829, the first stroke of death was felt 
in her beloved family. Being of a delicate form and 
constitution, she had experienced, in her own penon, 
much affliction, which she uniformly bore with uncom* 
mon fortitude and resignation. But her children had 
generally been healthy, though not robust Her young- 
est son, near nine years old, contracted a severe cold, 
which fell upon the brain, and which the skill of phy- 
sicians could not remove. He died after an illness of 
little more than a week. The hearts of his parents 
were bound up in this boy. He was exceedingly prom- 
ising and amiable, and their hopes were fixed upon 
him. The hope of meeting him in heaven, after hii 
death, was the only consolation left to them. Mrs. 
M'Lean in this, as in every other trial, showed a firm- 
ness in her nature and a confidence in God which could 
not be shaken. Like David, the child being dead, she 
restrained her sorrow and submitted with a calm resig- 
nation tp the afflictive dispensation. 

In the course of a few years the health of Mrs. 
Weed, her eldest daughter, of Washington City, be- 
came very precarious. In a short time her disease 
assumed a pulmonary character, and her physicians ad- 
vised travel as the best means to protract her life and 
afford any hope of improving her health. With this 
view Mrs. McLean remained with her, and spent the 
spring and summer in travel, and at the Red Sulphur 
Springs of Virginia. These means may have prolong- 
ed the life of Mrs. Weed for some months; but as the 
cold weather of the fall and winter approached, she be- 
came worse, and died late in December. 

Through all her sickness, night and day, Mrs. M*Lean 
was with her, administering to the comforts of the body 
and the instruction of the soul. Tlie body sunk under 
the pressure of disease, but the soul triumphed. While 
dying, Mrs. Weed retained the full vigor of her mind, 
and was perfectly calm and collected. She sent remem- 
brances of love to her friends, and consoled her distract- 
cd husband: "Why," said she to him, "do you mourn 
at my loss? I am happy. I shall soon be in heaven. 
If you could feel as I now feel, you would not fear 
death. O seek religion !" Her last hours were thus 
employed. 

This heavy affliction was borne by Mrs. M*Lean, as 
she had borne the loss of her youngest son. The de- 
stroyer had taken her first and last child. He had 
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broken the family circle, and left a ▼acaum which 
neither time nor circumstances could fill. 

After the death of Mrs. Weed, Mrs. McLean's jour- 
neys to Washington were discontinued. The delicacy 
of her health and the unavoidable exposures in crossing 
the mountains, in the winter, rendered this necessary. 

In the course of a few years her third daughter, Mrs. 
Richards, having removed from Philadelphia tq New 
York, became ill, and was threatened with the same 
disease of which her sister died. In hopes of arresting 
the progress of the disease, she sailed in the fall to the 
West Indies, and spent the winter at Santa Cruz. Her 
health was greatly benefited by this voyage and resi- 
dence; but on her return the vessel encountered, in the 
bay of New York, a storm which continued several 
days, from which she contracted a severe cold. This 
brought on a relapse of the disease, with increased vio- 
lence. Hearing of her return and illness, her parents, 
in great haste, visited her. They found her wasting 
by disease, but cheerful and resigned. After the lapse 
of some days, the public duties of Judge M'Lean re- 
quired him to return to the west, but Mrs. M'Lean 
remained. 

The disease continued to advance, and in the course 
of a few months, Mrs. Richards became its victim. 
She died as her sister had died, in great peace and tri- 
umph. She left a most interesting littie daughter about 
two years of age, which she consigned to the care of 
its grand-mother. A sudden indisposition of this child, 
and the entreaties of its bereaved father, induced Mrs. 
M'Lean to return to the west without it Mr. Rich- 
ards engaged to bring her to the west in a short time. 
But this child was destined to be, indeed, a child of 
afiliction. She was the most beautiful and fascinating 
litUe creature that the writer ever beheld. She was as 
delicate as the flower that grows in the shade. In a 
short time after the death of her mother, she was seized 
with a disease of the spine, which for many months 
prostrated her, and from which she never recovered. 

About a year after the death of his wife, Mr. Rich- 
ards ruptured a blood vessel; and so great were the 
discharges of blood that his system gave way, and in a 
few weeks he was numbered with the dead. His 
afflicted little daughter, as soon as she was able to 
travel, with a careful and affectionate nurse, was brought 
to the arms of her grand-mother. For a year or more 
this beloved child seemed to acquire strength ; but the 
ravages of the disease continued, and greatly injured 
the beautiful symmetry of her form. 

In the fall of 1840, Mrs. Hay ward, the fourth daugh- 
ter of Mrs. M'Lean, and who resided at Boston, was 
suddenly attacked by a disease which proved fatal in 
some eight or ten days. In May preceding, this daugh- 
ter, having spent a year with her parents in the west, 
left them for home in good health and spirits. This 
blow was the more distressing as it was so unexpected. 
The last words of Mrs. Hay ward were, *'l leave all 
suddenly, but I shall be happy." 

Thus four of the beloved children of Mrs. M'Lean 
were cut down in the morning of life, whilst the future 



was blooming with hope. It is thus that sorrows come 
when joys are anticipated. How wisely is the future 
covered from our view. Could we see events in time 
to come as in time past, we should have little or no 
relish for life. Our social enjoyments would be mar- 
red, by the certainty of an approaching separation. 
The beauties of nature and the gayeties of life would 
be shrouded in the gloom of death. 

The lovely and afflicted little grand-daughter entwin- 
ed herself closely around the heart of Mrs. M'Lean. 
Her disease rendered respiration difficult, so that her 
life was a continued struggle for existence. But her 
sufferings and her most endearing qualities, took hold 
of the deepest affections of the soul. Her extraordina- 
ry precocity and beauty of countenance, excited the 
admiration of all who saw her. But she, too, was des- 
tined to fall by the hand of the spoiler. Ere the bud 
had unfolded its beatlties, it fell into decay. 

In the summer of 1841, whilst Judge M'Lean was 
absent on his cixcuit, this beloved child took the mea- 
sles, which in a short time proved fatal. 

During the winter of 1841, Mrs. M'Lean had a 
severe cough, and was greatly reduced. Indeed, for 
some years before, during the cold weather, she had 
had a cough which was attended with more or less de- 
bility. Still she was not depressed under her suffer- 
ings. And although her frame was slight, yet in her 
nature there was so much buoyancy and firmness, that 
some of her friends persuaded themselves she would be 
spared many years. But those who knew her best and 
loved her most, saw with the deepest anxiety and ap- 
prehension that her system was sinking. Of this she 
was fuUy sensible. As the warm weather approached 
in the spring of 1841, her cough gradually subsided, 
and in the summer it entirely left her; but her strength 
did not much improve, and she was impressed that her 
end was nigh. This did not affect her spirits, and she 
uniformly exhibited her usual cheerfulness to her friends. 

For the last two years of her life she was prevented 
from attending public worship, regularly, by her infirm 
health and the remoteness of her residence from the 
church. But this did not deprive her of communion 
with her God. In her last illness she remarked, <' Last 
winter I was always anxious for the return of night, 
that I might retire early and in its silent watches, on 
my bed, hold communion with my own soul and with 
God." 

As the cold weather approached in the fall Mrs. 
M'Lean's health became worse, and her cough returned 
with increased violence. Palliatives were used, and it 
was thought that the symptoms of her disease were 
somewhat mitigated. But a little exposure made her 
decidedly worse. On Monday week preceding her 
death, while at breakfast, she was seized with a severe 
chill, wbich lasted nearly two hours. She drank but 
part of a cup of coffee, and, with her husband, retired 
to her chamber. This was the last time she filled her 
seat at the family table. The last time — what weighs 
more heavily on the heart than this ! And yet there 
must be a last time to us all. The last time at 
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church — in friendly intercourge — ^in family wonhip— 
at table. 

In a few minutea after they entered the chamber 
Mrs. M*Lean observed to her husband, **l have been 
looking for this. Last winter when I was extremely 
ill I felt some reluctance to die, on account of my be- 
loved and afflicte<f little grand-daughter, who looked up 
to me for protection and support; but a wise and mer- 
ciful God has taken her to himself, and by this he has 
opened the way for me. I am now perfectly resigned 
to his will. I am safe in Jesus. I have no doubt of 
my acceptance." 

Her chill was succeeded by a high fever, which re- 
mained for many hours. The skill of physicians was 
exerted with but little effect As the fever subsided, 
she suffered under extreme debility. In a conversation 
she again remarked, " I know in whom I have believ- 
ed. Jesus has pardoned all my ofienses; he is my 
surety ; in him I am safe, and in this I rejoice." A 
remark being made to a friend who bad called to see 
her, that she had no fears beyond the grave, she observ- 
ed with emphasis, " No, not a fear." To her physi- 
cian she said, " Doctor, I am not afraid to die. My 
way is bright. I rejoice in my Savior." When all 
had retired irom her chamber one night, except her hus- 
band, she observed to him, ** This is a sacred place. I 
hope, my precious husband, that you are determined to 
urge your way to heaven." 

She made her arrangements in regard to giving me- 
morials of her affection to her friends with as much 
minuteness and composure, and as free from any ex- 
citement, as if she were only about to take a journey. 
Nothing seemed to escape her memory on the occasion. 
She observed, ''I was astonished while sitting near the 
death-bed of our dear Arabella, (her eldest daughter,) 
to see how she could with so much calmness distribute 
various articles of property among her connections, 
and send to them messages of love while dying; but 
now I understand it." To her husband, who was 
deeply affected by her conversation, she observed, " You 
must not give way to such feelings ; man up ; our sep- 
aration should have been looked for. You have too 
much sense to sink under this trial. God is wise in 
all that he does, and we should submit to the dispensa- 
tions of his providence. It is much better that I should 
be taken than you. Yoii can be of great service to 
our dear children, but I, if spared, could do them but 
little good." 

On the abatement of her fever a trembling hope was 
cherished, that the crisis of her disease was passed; 
but it returned, and it was apparent that there wa^ an 
inflammation of the stomach, which, unless arrested, 
must prove fatal. But the skill of her physicians was 
exerted in vain. 

Early on Monday evening week after her first chill, 
she observed, ''This is my last night:" and it was at 
a late hour on that night, that one of the most solemn 
and impressive scenes took place which has ever been 
witnessed. Her three children, (a daughter and two 
sons,) her husband, the wife of her eldest son and two 



of her grand-children, were standing around her bed, 
with hearts broken with unutterable sorrow. To her 
eldest son, who stood near her pillow, she said, «My 
son, my dear son, I have endeavored to make my cal- 
ling and election sure: and through the assisting gmce 
of God, I have accomplished it. I am prepared to die. 
I have no doubt of my acceptance. And now, my 
dear son, will you promise to meet me in heaven? 
Four of my children, I have every reason to believe, 
are now in heaven ; and I shall soon be with them. 
But I feel deeply for the three I shall leave behind me. 
I want to meet you all in heaven. Seek religion, my 
son, and God will bless you. Without the religion of 
Jesus, what would now be my situation?" 

To her son's wife, Mildred, who stood next to him, 
she said, "My dear daughter, I love you much. Earn- 
estly seek religion. God is merciful. He will pardon 
your sins, and at last take you to himself. And my 
dear Eva, my precious daughter, will you promise to 
meet me in heaven ? Let nothing hinder you in mak- 
ing a preparation for death. You must die — and you 
cannot die in peace without religion. Seek the Lord 
and he will be found of you." To her other son she 
observed, "And you, too, my soft; will you promise to 
meet me in heaven ? God vnil pardon your sins and 
bless you, if you will only approach him as your Bible 
directs. O seek religion, and persevere until you ob- 
tain it" To her little grand-daughter she said, "Read 
your Bible, and ask instruction from Miss Maiy, (her 
teacher.) She will explain many things which you 
cannot, of yourself, comprehend. Don't suffer your 
attention to be withdrawn from the subject of religion. 
It will enable you to live well and to die in peace." 
Her littie grand-son she addressed in the same affec- 
tionate manner, asking him and his sister to meet her 
in heaven. 

These are substantially her remarks; but they are 
far less pointed and affective than the words used. 
They were spoken in a slow, distinct, emphatic and 
affectionate tone of voice, that would have melted a 
heart of stone. Every word waa most appropriate, and 
seemed to fall from the lips of inspiration. The elo- 
quence appeared to be angelic 

Sometime after this, a person came into the room 
nearly connected to her, and in whose welfiue she felt 
a deep interest She took him by the hand and said, 
" This is probably the last visit you will ever pay me. 
I love your soul. Will you not promise me to meet 
me in heaven? I have taken Jesus for my portion. 
In him I have peace, and I have no doubt of heaven. 
Seek religion: it is the only thing worth living for, and 
it will be hard dying without it" 

These scenes were so solemn, so deeply affecting, 
that they can never pass from the memory. Her 
remarks were concluded by a prayer that God would 
give the desired effect to every word spoken. She had 
taken some medicine to remove the phlegm from her 
throat, but she had not strength to throw it Off An 
opiate was administered which afforded some refief. 
She perfecUy understood from her own feelings and 
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the ooantanances of her friends, that there was no far- 
ther remedy. But this seemed to have no efifoct upon 
her mind. 

In the latter part of the night it was evident that the 
hand of death was upon her, and she was fully sensible 
of it. But her composure and her ezprearions of con- 
fidence in God continued. While one was praying at 
her bed-side he-besought the Lord to mitigate her suf- 
ferings, when ahe added in a strong voice, *<or give me 
patience to bear them. Thy will be done, O God." 
These remarks were made by her on several rimilar 
occasions. 

When near her last she was asked, <*Do you find 
Jesus precious still t" '* O yes," says she, " he is more 
than precious." The morning of the day on which 
she died, being veiy pleasant, it was observed to her, 
''This is a beautifcd day on which to enter heaven." 
« Yes," said she, « and I shall soon be there." «< Yes," 
the person observed to her, <<you will soon unite with 
your dear children and fiiends now in heaven." **0 
J9B,** said she, «I shall be no stranger in heaven." 
And for the first time in her life, perhaps, she shouted, 
'* Glory, glory to God in the highest; blessed be the 
name of the Lord." The names of several of her con- 
nections, besides her children,- vrere mentioned, as being 
in heaven. She supplied several names omitted. 

When the coldness of death extended almost over 
her whole system, she was asked if Jesus was still pre- 
cious 1 She answered, ''Yes, indeed." These were 
among the last, if not the last words she pronounced. 
She frequenUy endeavored, after her hanos were as cold 
as ice, to unite them, but could not, while her soul was 
uplifted to God. And such was her end, at Longwood, 
near Louisville, Kentucky, the 5th of December, 1841. 

In her, death was divested of all its horrors. The 
chamber in which she died seemed to be consecrated ; 
and had it not been for the sufierings of the body, would 
have appeared more like heaven than earth. 

In this sketch many things are omitted which might 
have been appropriately mentioned. The charities of 
the deceased have not been referred to. To the extent 
of her means, she clothed the naked and gave bread to 
the hungry. She sought, especially at Washington, 
the haunts of poverty, and administered relief to the 
unfortunate— ruot to the vicious. A just discrimination 
was always observed in her charities. But these acts 
were done in so private and unostentatious a manner, 
that her nearest connections were only made acquaint- 
ed with them by accident The Scripture injunction 
in such things, not to let one hand know what the other 
doeth, was strictly observed by her. 

The leading qualities of her character were, abiding 
afiection, deep sincerity, and surpassing moral firmness. 
Her mind was susceptible of high cultivation and of 
great expansion. 



Mental pleasures never cloy ; unlike those of the 
body, they are increased by repetition, approved of by 
reflection, and strengthened by enjoyment 
Vol. II.— 32 
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CRITICISM. 

Wx hardly ever read a review or a liteiaiy criticism, 
in any form, but what the question again presents itsetf 
to us, " Why is criticism so much respected*— why so 
much dreaded 1" To detail its history would require 
more references than we have any recourse to; and 
would also, in its progress, engross learning, to which 
we make no claim. Its history we attempt not to pre- 
sent; and yet we may, with a clever simplicity, guess, 
that it had no very large beginnings, nor any specific 
pretensions in its commencement, but was only the 
word-o^mouth comment of some reader, who besides 
the argument and the incident of a book, gave yet a 
third look, and either did, or did not, "quite like the 
way in which the thing was told," dec. A neighbor, 
periiaps, ftnded differentiy, or for talk's sake took the 
other side of the question. May be too, he was a littie 
witty, or, what ahould more provoke the derision of his 
opponent, pretended to a wit which he had not, and 
yet succeeded in calling up the laugh of the by-standers 
sgainst the other. Thii was too bad— 'twas unpassable 
and unpardonable. The dispute, we see. Has by this 
time got inpo second hands; and 'tb not now the book^ 
but the superior cleverness of the two antagonists, who 
make it their text in avenging each other, which is now 
the stake-^and which shall, perhaps, in the course of 
discussion, elicit all the pedantry and all the egotism 
of both. But the book, the unlucky book, shall be 
lashed into an undeserved notoriety, or be, perhaps, 
condemned to a premature oblivion, not for its own 
sins, but for the sins of its commentators. 

Why, then, should not individuals assume to weigh 
the merits of the commentator himself; especially as it 
regards his ability for the vocation assumed? And 
even if he is found woithy of the office by mental su& 
fidency, let us reflect how many other qualities and 
qualifications it shall yet require to constitute a critic 
Not only truth, but candor is wanted. And besides 
thorough literaiy accomplishment, there should be taste 
and tact; and to the addition of good will and good 
humor, a yet further judgment and allowance of the 
position, age, desert, and opportunities of those "under 
the question:" and all these amenities for the author 
should be held in check by an impartiality ao fair, that 
the balance should neither fall short nor exceed, by a 
breath of concession, nor a hair's breadth of censure. 
May be with all suffident endowments for the office, 
we have yet seldom seen the critic who was practically 
what he might be. 

To refer, from across the water, to the earliest which 
we ever saw: <«The Edinbnrg," "Blackwood's," and 
the "Quarterly." These giants in the art of criticism, 
were notorious for opposition and partisanship. And 
what the one would, for that cause only, it would some- 
times seem to us, that another would not. And the 
poor book, bepraised by the Hercules of the North, 
should but "defer its fiite," and be made succumb to 
the Jupiter Tonans of the South — ^having its choice of 
demolition. We allow that the public, in the mean- 
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time, were amuaed and enriched from the archiyes of 
belles-lettres and black-letter; that wit and acumen, 
whetted up by opposition and spurred on by rivalship, 
made a stirring i^ow in the literary arena; that atten- 
tion was engrossed, and intellectuality was ezdted and 
rewarded. But when the magazines of wrath were 
expended, when the giants themselves were getting ex- 
hausted, then also was their victim, the book, annihila- 
ted and buried out of sight, under the more exciting 
spectacle of the combat itse]£ 

Th6 critic claims to sit in judgment upon the merits 
of a composition, as such. And as it regards literary 
proprieties in the peculiar sense of rules, terms, unities, 
suitableness of allusion, &c., we would accord to him 
a supremacy of dictation. But in some other particu- 
lars, as choice of subject, the fable, method of treat- 
ment, purpose, taste, tact, skill, dec, the reader may not 
unfrequently claim equality of decision— equal right 
of suffiage and opinion. And still further, as he would 
be faithful to the author and to himself^ let him see the 
original work, (not always read,) and say whether the 
reviewer's ministration has been of £admess and truth, 
or of misrepresentation and prejudice. 

The action of right is always salutary, and such a 
right is vested in us. The proverb says, <* Our soul's 
our own ;" which in reverence we suppose means, that 
under God, no man can fetter it If we permit him, 
which is another matter, we betray the truth. We do 
indeed " sell our birth-right for a mess of pottage ;" and 
our posterity shall, in the meanness of their lineage, 
like the descendants of Esau, for many a day bewail 
our apostasy. 

We would say that in accepting a critique, the review 
of an author, we would hold the critic in abeyance to 
our decision of his own fairness, before we go all 
lengths of opinion, or before we side with him at all. 
And for this purpose, let us by all means see the book 
itself, as well as the review of it 

We an often good-humored enough to laugh unth 
the critic, may be at his wit; let us also be just enough 
to laugh cU him, if in his jump of judgement he &11 
short of his aim, and expose himself to the hit intend- 
ed for his author. Wit, we have said — ^but in sober- 
ness we do not admit that wit is a fair weapon in the 
case, albeit much of criticism is built upon it Wit is 
not only not truth, but it is often adverse to it, some- 
times its direct contrary. And this makes the point of 
our marvel, why this bugaboo criticism is held in so 
much dread, so unfiur reverence. It is notorious that 
in all cases of popular interest or discussion, whether 
of politics, polemics, of civil or even of literary ques- 
tions, a party is formed; and the adherents on either 
side are not only warm and in earnest, but they 
are oflen zealovis to the measure of blinding them- 
selves to the merits of the cause at issue — and yet 
worse, of blinding themselves to their own fairness of 
decision. And this error once allowed, gains force by 
the nature of the thing itself: the exciting and the 
stimulating of passion and party, over offended truth, 
embroils a true judgment, and establishes as it were, 
8 



an innate system of might over right And by this 
vicious selfishness, the actors betraying others are also 
self-betrayed. 

Whatever may be the stimulus in regard to closer 
interests, this matter of literary partisanship, in the out- 
set, is often arbitrary and purely gratuitous. To the 
fair and proper critic we would defer; but we cannot 
assume that every reader in his vivacity of dissent or 
of championship, is influenced by his own delighted or 
offisnded tastes. If he is neutral in these conditions of 
a critic, perhaps it were better that he also preserved a 
neutrality of opinion — or rather, we would say, of ex- 
pression — and assuming to himself the pacific sanction 
of, "None so impertinent as an intermeddler," shall 
leave the belligerents of the schools to fight out their 
own battles, in their own way. But if such an one 
will assume to dictate, we would hint that he is, not 
veiy modestly perhaps, making his own judgment, in- 
stead of his author's, the standard of the public liking. 
Tins is especially so as it regards subjecti peculiarly of 
taste; for which, although there is a standard, yet few 
authors affect to reach it, and few readers are so hyper- 
critical as to demand a thorough and continued con- 
formity to it in the book. 

TMs being pretty nearly the state of the case, why 
ii it that criticism is so much dreaded — so much feared ? 
Certainly the book criticised is essentially whtU it was 
before the critic took it in hand. No comment of his 
shall either enhance or detract from its intrinsic merits. 
If he deals fairly, in condemning he but makes an ex- 
position of weaknesses and errors, which certainly were 
better amended than left Suppose that in the writer 
there have been errors of ignorance^ not of imposition, 
is it not a simple thing, if conviction have wrought its 
work, to acknowledge them — nobly and simply ac- 
knowledge them, without all that su£fering before the 
public 1 Such apology is due them, as readers; but no 
more, no sacrifice of feeling for an unintentional &ult 
The author who makes this apology, gives earnest by 
this act of candor, that by-and-by at least, he will evolve 
that measure of truth for his readers, which is in him, 
and for which they shall yet have cause to thank him. 
But if he lets a selfish vanity sink him, he must sink. 

If the criticism is not just, many a reader will find 
it out And although ridicule may have pointed its 
shaft, the laugh elicited shall be light and transient, 
detracting not from the authority of individual opinion, 
and involving neither our judgment, nor our sense of 
desert; but if unfairiy urged, calling for our animad- 
version and prompting defense. If the denouncing 
shall be altogether unworthy, vile and vituperative, it 
carries, in its own character, its refutation along with 
it; and we have instantiy a full conviction of the case, 
and we see rather the reviewer's prejudice, than those 
faults of the author which, we perceive, he is more than 
disposed to aggravate. So that criticism is not, in all 
instances, of so genuine authority, as may at first be 
supposed. A literary work, it is said, is the property 
of Uie public If the *' auUior is too bashful to frice tha 
public, he should never present himself in type." 
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Another instance we would notice, and it is the ex- 
treme case— one in which the tender mercies of the 
reviewer are indeed of cruelty and death. We mean 
those instances in which the effusions of youthful ge- 
nius (which are necMsarily confused, and the most so 
in the fullest minds) are violated an^ heckled, torn up 
and butchered to death. What abomination is this— 
what dullness, what insennbility ! There is no literary 
legislation, at least in legal sense; nothing penal, even 
as it regards the proper^ of literature. But the pos- 
session of genius is somewhat more precious than this, 
and as such it should be guarded. The French Cousin 
tells us, and he is good authority, that '* genius is the 
possession of the world.'* As such, then, should it be 
defended against individual hostility — ^its germs foster- 
ed, and guarded from the rude assault of envy or of 
dullness. We have in particular view the fate of the 
English Keats, a victim of this sort; and although we 
know not the instances, yet are they too often alluded 
to for us to doubt the fact, that his genius and life were 
both sacrificed, whilst he was yet very young, to the 
horrors of public derision as the conceived result of a 
barbarous and denouncing critique. We have seen 
'but one of his effusions — the Delphic Apollo — ^firom 
which, abrupt and irregular as it is, we should at once 
read him a poet bom ; and that firom its tone — ^uncom- 
mon, wistful, earnest, vehement, and desiring as it is — 
we should say he was a poet, such an one as in all of 
time has seldom been. 

The law of England provides that a peer of the 
realm shall be tried only by his peers; and so in the 
realm of poesy should we say, that none of other clime, 
or other soul, should try the poet The native cbnsti- 
tution, the gift, is what alone should constitute the 
ability to do it Mr. Channing has beautifully defended 
Milton against the <* rules," by saying that he *< violated 
none so great as those he obeyed." The insufficiency 
of the critic in this walk of literature we have not un- 
frequently noticed. Nor is it surprising that it should 
be so. That what is so Uttle tangible, so sublimated, 
so subtle, so much of fantasie in its tastes and essence, 
so evanescent of sense, so irresponsible to all common 
tests as poetry, should be so little understood. So rare 
indeed is the true poetical temperament, that being per- 
ceived and known only by its affinities, to the many the 
" very language in which you would note it, is a strange 
tongue." 

Criticism in its treatment, is, we know, sometimes 
ultra, sometimes under — though it less rarely offends 
us by the « too much," than it does by the too little of 
praise. It sometimes temporizes rather than discrimi- 
nates its subject — and whilst the poor author is " damn- 
ed with faint praise," the reader (of the review only) 
is left with a very inadequate idea of how much may 
be found in the book itself. This, we think, is more 
often a device of deliberate intention, than are the in- 
stances of condemnation as noticed above. 

Our country is getting to be a literary country; and 
though we cannot assert that there is as yet no party 
spirit in "the trade," we are happy that the fact yet 



remains a question. In addition to the esprit du corps 
which tends to keep them a unit, we also think they 
have too good taste to sin much in this particular. 
They have been so notoriously warned by the strife of 
British reviewen, that discretion should adopt the que» 
tion where taste surrendera it; lest, in conflicting 
houses, for the sake of each other, both should come 
to be doubted. 

We have already hinted, that even amongst profes- 
sed and allowed critics the case sometimes occurs, 
where the poetical temperament \b not at all accredited ; 
instances of reviewen, who prefer even a cold and bai^ 
ran rhetoric to the richest fullness of the mens dmnorf 
cases where they afford no cognizance of the **fine 
frenzy," for the honestest 6f all reasons— because they 
cannot. This insufficiency, being of nature's parai- 
mony, should in their own case, like other dullness, be 
allowed the pass; but when in its ignorance it assumes 
the authority of criticism, it should also, like other em- 
pyricism, meet the public scoff— since, being referable 
to opinion only, it is beyond the lash of a condign pun- 
ishment We have sometimes seen one of these self- 
constituted jndges take in hand the beautiful, soul- 
breathing effusion of some youthful poet, and by mi»* 
apprehension and misrepresentation, tear and mangle 
and deform it out of all shape and comeliness, and then 
pronounce upon it the verdict suited to its debased con- 
dition. It would remind us of nothing so much as of 
some fair young stag, bounding on the hill-side, throw- 
ing up its antles, and snuffing in the purity and joy of 
all around it — or else leaping away to some limpid 
spring, quaffing and taking at every change a new in- 
spiration of delight and of existence! But lo! he is 
seen — ^he is marked — ^the envious archer takes his aim, 
he draws the bow, the shaft has sped, and that fiur 
young creature staggera firet, then &Ils — ^in the midst 
of being yields up his life, with nature's struggling, 
tearful agony. Even after he has languished and died 
on the spot, the victim of butchery — ^the relentless 
sportsman, more insatiate than death, still pursues him 
and says, " Behold, what a vile carcase is there !" Buch 
has sometimes been the martyrdom of genius; even 
such was meted to Keats. 

But the style and treatment of this branch of litera* 
ture has undergone a great change in recent days. 
Not only a necessary change, of conformi^ to the 
change of tone in popular compositions; but a change 
in its own handling and treatment of its ** subjects." 
And criticism would seem, by general consent, to be 
of a less stem and rigorous character; also would it 
impress us as being much less earnest, looser, and not 
so much in point now as formerly. In short, it gives 
us the idea of a test less to be dreaded and less respect- 
ed, than when only the discriminating, the great, the 
tremendous wielded the pen. Their power was their 
intellectual superiority. But now the thing is com- 
mon ; every other reader is also a critic ; may be for 
the pleasure of scribbling, may be for our good. Often 
the thing is purely gratuitous, neither demanding nor 
deserving our thanks. We neither fear nor tremble; 
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and it is not worth while to loce oar temper — ^for 
though we have been inteirupted and annoyed, yet as 
tittle harm has been done, our magnanimity, revernng 
the adage, takes the "deed for the will," and so settles 
the matter comfortably. The department, we do fear, 
is not as dignified as it has been. 

But we hold our hand— for we have just now, while 
penning this article, seen three or four or five American 
criticisms, each of which, in different degrees, has de- 
lighted and satiified us. One, professing to be a notice 
of Longfellow's poetry and style, we should say affi>rds, 
at shprt, an exposition and analysis of the soul of poe- 
sie, of its daimings and methods, and of its proper 
aliment It also ahows large acquaintance with its 
artistical laws of rhyme and rhythm, of euphony and 
measure, &c., as'well as of its essentials of temper and 
of tone. One of its expositions, simply beautiful as it 
is, should be engrossed as an apothegm of poetry, in 
gold or adamant It is questioning the propriety of 
promiscuous subjects, and rejecting utilitarian and even 
didactic ones for the Muse ; it decides, with the evidence 
of all that ever wrote, that ** beauty, in widest accepta- 
tion, is alone the kgUimate aultfeet ofpoede.'' The 
rule must be considered, also, in its large admission of 
''sublimity." This explication, or rather the difficulty 
which it explains, had ever been a want and a puzzle 
to us, in our judging of much poetiy, of many poems 
from gifted minds, which tome how or other yet fell 
short of the propriety, the unctuous efficiency of oth- 
en, less important^ less elaborated, and firom less talent- 
ed sources. But now that the riddle is read to us, its 
very simplicity of explication would seem to rebuke 
our dullness, excepting upon the axiom, "that the veri- 
ties of nature are so direct of cause and effect, and so 
well suited to their own purpose of condition, that we 
were wiser perhaps in our research, if we would more 
often say to ourselves, <Not so fast,' and 'not so &r.'" 

Another hardly less luoid and able critique is afforded 
to the subject of Lowell's poetry. Much discrimina- 
ting guidance and admonition are propounded, and a 
liberal and hearty allowance of encouragement bestow- 
ed — encouragement, that boon and guerdon of the po- 
etical temperament; and this without compromitting 
the poBsibili^ of a conceited self-sufficiency* The 
Tyro is put upon his studies, and his models of nature, 
and his probation of industry, for the excellence that 
he may achieve. This is a generous and honest criti- 
cism, and we respect the writer in his vocation of critic. 

Another is styled a ** Chat about KeaU." This also 
betokens the true taste, the racy smack snd reliih of 
the pure Helicon. 

These three reviews are all in Graham's Magazine 
for March, 1842. We have no clue to the authorship 
of either, excepting that to that upon Lowell, the ini- 
tial C. is appended. We may have misread the letter; 
perhaps it was G.*-Grahamt 

In a periodical, emanating from Newton Centre, 

Massachusetts, we have lately read a review touching 

the subject of " Original Thinking," in which, although 

the text book is not largely adverted to^ yet does the wri- 
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ter afford most capital hints and methods for the attain- 
ment and culture of this power of the mind. Its expo- 
sition and argument are lucid and cogent, and the dis- 
cussion is in itself a complete illustration of its subject 
matter. We think the book (not now at hand) ii called 
the Evangelical Magazine, or some title of that import 
We suj^oae the piece alluded to is by the editor. But 
who is he ? Why, like the god of the Lama worship, 
is he hidden away firom his votaries ? Acquaintance- 
ship could exert none but a genuine influence in this 
case — could iti 

We were alio well pleased with a notice fiiom the 
editor of the Methodist "Quarterly," for April, 1842; 
in which he commends to his brethren, and to students 
for the ministry, a book which has hitherto been with- 
held from them— ^ Classical Dictionary. The present 
edition, a rerision of Lempriere's, is expurgated of its 
ofiensive portions, and its fiibles pointed to a better ng- 
nificancy. Heathen mythology being often the only 
key to classical elucidation, must either be resorted tc^ 
or the access closed against the student who would take 
counsel or heed of the ancients; who would delectate 
with their poets, or participate in the lore of their sages ; 
or even would he wander and muse amid their high 
places, this should be his most efficient guide-book. 
Edited by Anthon, it is of discreet authority^«id is 
recommended by the editor of the Quarterly. This 
short critique, in the freeness of its admiasions, pleased 
us ; the tact and keeping were in point to the book re- 
vised ; as also to its specific object — the advancement 
of those addressed. 

Although we have contemned a partial and spurious 
dictation, yet would we acknowledge the uses of a/ar 
eriiicumj as being salutary both upon their subject 
author, and the public. Such writings need not be 
mistaken. By their tone and lenor we shall soon dis- 
cern of what spirit they are; whether of benignity as 
affording aid and enlightenment to the literary Tyro, 
or whether, disregarding justice and humanity, Uiey 
obey the promptings of a ribald, invidious, and self* 
seeking vanity. And many a reader, who should not 
be able to note the literary deficiencies of the author, 
neither his grammatical commitments, his rhetorical 
violations, nor his classical inaccuracies, shall yet in the 
review at once perceive that an unfair motive is at work, 
instigating to a false judgment of the matter in ques- 
tion — Ua the odiousness of ill-nature is of immediate 
cognizance. Such a critic establishes his own charac- 
ter, at least ; and we can only compare him to some 
unclean reptile, which might itself escape detection, 
but that betrayed by its abominable odor, it is at once 
obnoxious to the sense of all within iUi reach. 



Etils are more to be dreaded from the suddeimess 
of their attack, than from their magnitude, or duration. 
In the storms of life, those that are foreseen are half 
overcome; but the tiffoon is a just cause of alarm to 
the helmsman, pouncing on the vessel, as an eagle on 
the prey. 
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Original. 
TO AN INFIDEL. 

On being preiented with ■ome choice flowen. 

O, CAKBT thou thus these fragrant flowers admire 
Formed with such beauty, such transcendent skill, 

And not discern the feelings they inspire. 
To search for charms more elevated still? 

Canst thou not in each blending color trace 
The pencifs touch of one by us unseen, 

And then acknowledge that exquisite grace. 
Which softens every shade of varied green? 

Canst thou not read in nature's volume wide. 
Spread open like a book befbra thine eyes ; 

And in thy mind where genius doth preside, 
To make thee stOl more excellent and wise ? 

But O, thy mind's more lovely than the flower 

Whose with*ring petals float upon the wave- 
Has charms unseen in nature's fading bower, 
Too bright to ever find for thought a grave. 

'Twaa made to grasp for joys fax more sublime, 

Than evanescent pleasures of a.day, 
To answer the Creator's great design, 

His goodness to adore, and him obey. 

O, how I wish I could present a form 

Whose beauty should surpass all thou hast seen. 
Prepared this inward temple to adorn. 

Reflecting light from heaven's refulgent beam ! 

Couldst thou but view this angel from the skies-^ 
Benign religion, soother of the breast-— 

Joy would spring up and sparkle in thy eyes, 
And all in heaven and earth would own thee blest 

'Tis this alone can calm the troubled soul, 
And touch life's deep impenetrable spring — 

Subdue the passions with complete eontrol. 
And unexhausted storef of pleasure bring. 

But thou hast never learned to search for truth, 
Nor bowed before Jehovah's sacred shrine ; 

Thy days have passed in recklessness of youth, 
Unconscious of the worth of fleeting time. 

Doubt rests upon thy mind — the sceptic's gloom 
Like a dark mantle wraps thee in its folds. 

While clouds obscure thy passage to the tomb, 
And unbelief its cruel empire holds. 

May Heaven avert thy doom, accept the prayer 
Offigred for thee on friendship's hallowed shrine — 

May not thy mind be left in darkness, where 
No my of hope can reach that soul of thine! 

May unbelief, in the last trying hour, 

Yield to the power of truth's unerring sway, 
And thy poor soul feel mercy's gentle power, 
, And on some angel wing be borne away ! 

S. B. T. 



Original. 
UNSANCTIFIED BELIEVERS. 

**For the good that I would, I do not; but the evil which I 
would not, that I do," Paul. 

Ws wander in a thorny maze, 

A vale of doubts and fears — 
A night illumed with sickly rays, 

A wilderness of tears. 

We wander, bound to empty show. 

The slaves to boasted will — 
We wander dupes to hopes untrue. 

And love to wander still. 

We wander, while unfading joy 

We ne'er with zest approve — 
The bliss that sparkles to destroy. 

Secures our warmest love. 

Some syren leads our steps astray. 

But speaks no peace within — 
We wander in a flowery way. 

Yet wander heirs of sin. 

Cleanse us, O Savior, from our stains 

In mercy's living flood ! 
Restore the lost, and bring again 

Us wanderers back to God. 



Original.' « 
SANCTIFIED BELIEVERS. 

We travel now in "wisdom's ways," 
Strangers to doubts and fears — 

Our day illumed with brightest rays, 
And joyful are our tears. 

We travel on, urged by love's glow. 
With calm submissive will — 

Our souls all filled with hopes most true. 
We love to travel still. 

We travel while unfading joys 
Our blessed course do prove— 

And bliss which nought on earth destroys, 
Secures our warmest love. 

We follow Jesus in the way, 

He gives us peace within — 
We travel in a flowery way. 

Because we're freed from sin. 

We have no will, or wish to roam, 

Led by allurement strong, 
But onward to our Father's home 

By grace are borne along 

Cleansed by our Savior from sin's stun 

In mercy's living flood— 

Restored by grace, we press amain. 

And hasten on to God. 
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So blooms the human figure divine, 

When youth its pride of beauty shows : 
Fairer than spring the colors shine, 

And sweeter than the virgin rose. 
Or worn by slowly-roiling years. 

Or broke by sickness in a day, 
The fading glory disappears, 

The short-lived beauties die away. 



Yet these, new-rising from the tomb, 

With lustre brighter far shall shine. 
Revive with ever-during bloom, 

Safe from diseases and decline. 
Let sickness blast, let death devour, 

If heaven must recompense our pains 
Perish the grass and fade the flower 

If firm the word of God remains 
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Tbb Lxfb of WiLBtJB Fi8K| D. D., Firat Presideni qf the 
WetUyaH Vniv^nity. By Joseph Holdieh. New York: Bar- 
per 4* Brothere. Pagee 666.~The iubject of this work wu 
well worthy of the extended biogntphical noticee presented to 
the public in thii octavo Tolume. He wa«, jadgiog firom his 
** Life," ecarcely second to any American divine of the age. In 
naUve talent, and in acquired ability, in sincere piety, and in 
purity of conduct, in diligence and in usefulness, few have ex- 
celled him. In the moral, educaUonal, and religious enterpri- 
ses of the day he was prominently active, and exerted an im- 
portant influence in their favor. As a Methodist he maintained 
a dignified consistency, which will recommend him to his 
bretliren, and embalm lUs memory in their grateful and warm 
regards. 

He operated in a high sphere, and well did he perform his 
part. The Wesleyan University was the child of his vigorous 
and peisevering efforts. It owed iu respectabilityi if not its 
being, to his genius and industry. To foster and rear It up to 
its present state was his great secular worlr. It stands, we 
trust, a perpetual monument of the seal and energy of W. Fiak. 

If any thing is to be regretted, it is that he had not written 
more, and left, by thaX means, a more lasting, if not a deeper 
Impression on society. His small polemic worlc on the "New 
Divinity," and his "TravelSi" are, with the exception of 
pamphlet publications, his only remains. These are valuable ; 
but it is to be lamented that he did not add ten times more to 
these fruiu of his literary toil. He wrote well, sometimes ad- 
mirably ; and had he written more, he would have been one of 
the ablest vrrlten of the age. 

We rejoice that the light of such a star shines upon us through 
a clear medium. It were a pity that a track so lucid as that of 
Fisk's should not be clearly traced and attractively exposed. It 
is sufficient to say that the biographer has fully answered the 
expectations of the public. We cannot often saj( of a picture 
tliat it is iaultless, but we can say of this production that it is a 
skiilAiUy wrought portraiture of real life, and assorts with the 
original. We doubt not that it cost Its amiable author much la- 
bor, for it bears the marks of pains-taking. But it justifies the 
opinion which the lamented Fisk had formed of his qualifica- 
tions for the office to which he was designated by the wishes 
of the deceased. 

We will conclude this notice by declaring that although we 
had formed a very high opinion of the mental gifts and moral 
worth of Dr. Fisk, yet we had not done him justice until our 
conceptions of his character were coirected and enhanced by 
this biography. The Church has lost and heaven has gained 
more than vre knew of. 

SaLXOT Lbttus of Rbt. John Wxslbt.— This is a duo- 
decimo of 240 pages, published at the New York Book Con- 
cern. The letters are mostly on experlmenul religion, and 
many of them are addressed to females. To read these epistles 
is next to sluing in company with Mr. .Wesley, asking him 
questions, and listening to his answers. Although this little 
volume has been sevenl years before the public. It is not so 
extensively read as it should be. How highly would the reader 
value the privilege of spending an hour In reheaning to the 
founder of Methodism all her feaxs and difficulties on the sub- 
ject of religion, and receiving his best instructions and advice. 
To read these letters is almost an equal privilege. They are 
replies to letters addressed to him by Lady Maxwell and oth- 
ers, stating their difficulties in seeking and adhering to the Sa- 
vior. Every reader will find some of her own difficulties allu- 
ded to, and suitable advice administered. We cordially recom- 
mend this valuable selection to all who desire to grow in grace 
and obtain freedom from indwelling sin. Except the Bible, 
there is no greater help to holiness. 

Unglb Saii*8 RsoomaNDATioH OP Phriiioloot vo bis 
Million of Fubjids. New York: Harper ^ Brothera.—Va- 
der a vein of pleasing humor, this little book contains a correct 
delineation of phrenology; and If any wish to pry into the 
principles of so mysterious a adenee (7), let them study Uncle 
Sam. They can do it wlUiout weariness; for its style is re- 
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markably adapted to iU topic. It is luaua varborum'-* game 
of words all through. 

HuTORT of Italy.— This is In three volumes of Harpen' 
Family Library. It surveys Italy and its islands from the be- 
ginning to the present time. It is from the pen of Wm. Spauld- 
ing, Esq., Professor of Khetoric at Edinbuiigh. Of course it is 
presumptively meritorious. It unbraces succinct recitals of all 
the prominent events, martial and ecclesiastical, of the Ital- 
ians in their progress through great and varied revolutions to 
their present state. The writer was aided by a residence of 
some months in luly. It is a remarkably attracUve produc- 
tion, and will be read with great avidity by all who happen to 
find it out, and have a relish for history and description. Its 
ecclesiastical history will interest the Cliristian reader. 

Lewis ans Glarkb^s Expbditioh to Orbgom is timely re- 
published, and forms No. 166 of the, Family Library. It is not 
unknown to our readers. At this time certain movements are 
being made towards the occupancy and settlement of Oregon 
by some of our pioneer citizens. This will render the re-pub- 
lication of the ** Expedition " popular, and will secure it many 
readers. It is replete with incidents of a romantic east, and 
gives some valuable statements of the appearance of the coun« 
try, and of iu savage inhabitants at that early period, viz., 1803. 

OuiDB TO Christian Pbrfbctiom.— The numben for May 
and June are filled with instructive articles. The third vol- 
ume is closed. We have often referred our readers to this ex- 
cellent paper. We shall do it again and again, and not be 
weary in well doing. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 
AsTROMOiocAL SociBTT.^Cinclnnati is in a fair way to ou^ 
do all the cities of America In the proposed enterprise of pur- 
chasing the best telescope In the world. A society lias been 
formed for this object, and funds will soon be secured to make 
the purchase. Professor Mitchell, of Cincinnati College, is en- 
titled to the honor of originating and conduaing this schone. 
He proposes to purchase an instrument of about one-fifteenth 
greater power, if we undwstand him, than that of the Russian 
Emperor's, which is believed to be the best in existence. Mr. 
Mitcheirs lectures on astronomy have attracted much atten- 
tion the past winter, and it will be a happy circumstance that 
when the telescope arrives, which will probably be within 
twelve months, lie will be here to use it. It will be the means 
of exciting popular attention to the subject of astronomy ; and 
we know not but, in the issue, some future scientific mechanic 
of this city will, in consequence of this movement, beat the 
whole world in the construction of telescopes; and some judi- 
cious star-gacer may make discoveries which will astonish and 
delight mankind. We recommend to our young readers the 
study of astronomy. It will. In addition to its present Miter- 
tainments, prepare them to converse on a subject which will 
soon be of the highest Interest It is inevitable that the execu- 
tion (rf its plan by the Astronomical Society will render asuon- 
omy the all-absorbing theme. 

Gbbjcan Mbthodist Episoofal Cburoh.— The comer* 
stone of a neat chapel, to accommodate the German Metho- 
dists of this city, was laid early In June. Addresses were de- 
livered on the occasion by Rev. Adam Miller, German mis- 
sionary of this city, by Rev. E. W. Sehon, and others. A sub- 
scription of 9150 was received on the ground. The chapel 
will be forty by sixty, with a good basement entirely above 
ground, and a chapel with about 500 sittings. It is now nearly 
ready for occupancy. 

The friends of German missions have reason to thank God 
and take courage. It is five years since these missions began 
to prosper. Now there are 1400 converts, nearly twenty mis- 
sionaries in the field, and about ten good chapels erected and 
being erected. A religious paper of the highest literary and 
theological merit circulates to the amount of 1600 numbwi 
among a people who love to read ; and the Loid of the harvest 
is evidently crowning this great enterprise with his special 
blessing. 
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WASHINGTON'S HOUSE, MT. VERNON, 
(na BNomAviNG.) 

Tnis ttracture is ninety-mz feet in length, two stories 
high, with a full length portico fronting the Potomac 
There are six rooms and a spacious hall on the ground 
floor. The northeast room is very large. Its mantle- 
piece is of marble sent to General Washington from 
Italy. The ceiling of this apartment is handsomely 
sculptured. It contains an organ on which Mrs. Wash- 
ington was accustomed to play, she having been a skill- 
fill performer. The family dining-room is in the south- 
east comer of the house, and in it is Washington's li- 
brary, or a collection of books of his own selection, 
except as more modem works have been added. In 
front of the house is a lawn of five or six acres, con- 
taining some shrubbery and poplar trees. On the right 
of this is a flower garden, and on the left a kitchen 
garden, containing, in their season, vegetable produce 
tions. The flower garden is in fine taste. It has a 
green-house, built by General Washington, and a 
pinery. Its walks are handsomely bordered with box- 
wood. South of the mansion, some forty rods distant, 
is a summer-house, which commands a pleasing view 
of the river, and of the White House several miles 
below. 

The grounds are nearly in the same state as they 
were at the decease of General Washington, and thus 
may they remain while the republic endures. This 
estate originally consisted of about four thousand acres. 
The soil is thin. Oak, hickory, dogwood, cedar, dec., 
compose the forests. It is a healthy spot, being sub- 
ject only to the bilious disorders of the climate. The 
river scenery is agreeable if not enchanting. 

The mansion was built partly by Lawrence Wash- 
ington, a brother of the General, who added the wings, 
and greatly improved the grounds. It is named after 
Admiral Vernon, under whom Lawrence Washington 
served. The estate descended from General Washing- 
ton to his nephew. Judge Bushrod Washington. Af- 
ter the death of the Judge it was divided amongst his 
nephews. 

A visitor at Mt Vernon thus describes the appear- 
ance of the grounds and improvements: 

" We were conducted over long gravel walks, bor- 
dered with box, which is arranged and trimmed into 
the most fanciful figures, and which, at the age of 
twenty years and upwards, stijl possesses the vigor and 
freshness of youth. At the extremity of these exten- 
sive alleys and pleasure-grounds, ornamented with fruit 
trees and shmbbery, and clothed in perennial verdure, 
stands two hot-houses, and as many green-houses, sit- 
uated in the sunniest part of the garden, and shielded 
from the northem winds by a long range of wooden 
buildings for the accommodation of servants. From > 
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the air of a frosty December morning, we were sudden- 
ly introduced into the tropical climate of these spacious 
houses, where we long sauntered among groves of the* 
coffee-tree, lemons and oranges, all in full bearing, re-) 
gating our senses with the flowers and odors of spring.! 

« One of the hot-houses is appropriated entirely to 
rearing the pine-apple, long rows of which we saw in 
a flourishing and luxuriant condition, ^any bushels 
of lemons and oranges, of every variety are annually 
grown, which, besides furnishing the family with a 
supply of these fraits at all seasons, are distributed as 
delicacies to their friends, or used to administer to the 
comfort of their neighbors in cases of sickness. The 
coffee-plant thrives well, yields abundandy, and, in 
quality, i^ said to be equal to the best Mocha. The 
branches under which we walked were laden with the 
fruit, fast advancing to maturity. Among the more 
rare plants we saw the night>blowing cereas, the guava, 
aloes of a gigantic growth, the West India plantain, 
the sweet cassia in bloom, the prickly pear, and many 
others. 

« At every step in these pleasure-grounds, the thought 
occurred that the illustrious projector is no more. In 
passing the house, the chamber in which he died was 
pointed out to us; and imagination, aided by these me- 
morials, soon presented the scene in such distinct and 
vivid colors, that we seemed almost to follow his re- 
mains to the grave." 

The fame of General Washington rests on an im- 
perishable basis. It will wax, but never wane. It is 
questionable, if any other mortal has derived, from a 
career merely civil and military, so lasting a guerdon 
of deserved and spotiess honor. Heroic achievements 
will not always be received with the acclamation be- 
stowed upon them in past ages. The period is doubt- 
less near when the unprincipled martial hero will be 
looked upon in the light of Satan contending with the 
Son of God. But the aim, and the method of Wash- 
ington's achievements were such as must consign his 
name to universal and imperishable honor. He was 
not a mere hero. He was the benefactor of his race, 
and, under God, the savior of his country. Philan- 
thropy governed all his actions, and he girded on the 
sword and stood forth his country's champion, because 
circumstances rendered patriotism itself philanthropy ; 
not because the benevolent affections of his heart were 
supplanted by those more limited or selfish in their 
outflow. He will live for ever in the hearts of his 
countrymen ; and should the political institutions which 
he helped to rear ever perish, his fame will still sur- 
vive. His martial and moral virtues, so unlike those 
of a Cesar or a Napoleon, can never bo foigotten. 
Should Americans forget him, the Arab and the Tartar 
will talk of him in their tents. H. 
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Original. 
ELOPEMENT. 
«Ak elopement** — ^the elopement of a young Itdy 
of eighteen yean — the daughter of reepectable and 
wealthy parents, of whom ahe was the caressed and 
indulged child. But she hath abandoned them — ^father 
and mother — ^parted, too, from brothers and sisters — her 
companions, her contemporaneous friends erer since 
ahe has lived ! Her assured, pleasant, and easy home, 
she hath forsaken ; and all at the instigation of a stian- 
ger—at best the acquaintance of a few months! The 
affliction of the parents we can imagine, not portray — 
the bitterness of that sting which ia "sharper than a 
serpent's tooth," and does, indeed, "outvenom all the 
worms of Nile," it took a Shakspeare to note, and 
none other may reveal so deep an anguish. 

But how could a daughter do such cruelty against 
her parenti — ^how disgrace their . old age by an act so 
coarael Was her training so faulty 1 Had no admo- 
nition, no comment been afforded to her inexperience? 
Had her parents been only indulgent, and mot faithful 
to herl How, in a well ordered family, should such a 
thing occur 1 Are there no circumstances of extenua- 
tion in the easel There is, we fear, some concessioo 
of this sort, but nothing at all unusual. How many 
familiea, who believe themselves regular and consastent 
in the management of their children, do yet err as to 
this contingency — ^not by disregard as to Uie theory — 
not by an advene^ but by a defedive and short-coming 
practice in the social economy of home ! I know not 
how far this might have been the case in the present 
instance. The extreme youth of the young lady, 
whilst it aflbrds some palliation to her error, yet sug- 
gests the idea, that had she been very aerefuUy trained, 
timidiiy, grounded in delicacy, had supplied to her 
youth the place of discretion, and guarded her from 
the boldness of her present act 

The young man, wUh whom aht ran moay^ was, we 
understand, not very exceptioaable, saving so far as 
this instance implicates him— and that is far enough — 
was not very oflbnsive, though not a favorite with the 
parents. And had he been dignified enough to come 
into the family in a regular way, the parents might 
probably, in time, have been won upon by the wishes 
of the daughter to sanction the connection, and she, 
retaining their regard, might have been married, as a 
proper young lady would wish, in her own paternal 
home. Yet, bewildered in the novelty of the adven- 
ture^ neither the groom nor his bride seem aware of 
the ignominioua notoriety which they have called forth. 
A few seasons passed, and they will perceive that there 
has occurred a change in the eatimation with which 
they are regarded — they will know that they have not 
worn well with the respectable and the discreet, and 
that the undue hurry in a matter so important as a 
connection for life, rests not with the one act, but is 
imputed as a charaderi$Uc trait upon both parties. 
Self-love may be aroused before the more generous 
jealousy of friendship shall be touched; and thus this 
young pair are in danger of a felse start, and of ge^ 
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ting at odds with the world at the outset And as noth- 
ing is so distrustful as conscious delinquency, so their 
course vrill be disturbed by imaginary as well as by 
real annoyances. Their humor and tone vrill be very 
unfavorable, not to themselves alone, but to all the rela- 
tions to which it may extend. In short, they have 
made a very great mistake. 

The partial excuse which we have conceded to the 
minority of the lady, we do by no means extend to the 
gentleman. As instigator of &e plot, ^d as having 
the advantage of some seven years* experience, we aP 
ford him no such palliative. He was old enough, had 
he been generous enough, to have counseled hioiself 
in this sort — "In urging this step, I know I am betray- 
ing the delicacy of the woman I love — not betraying 
her from the propriety of her course before the public 
alone, but betraying the deeper faculties of her heart—* 
the gratitude and consideration which she owes by prin- 
ciple, as well as all that diould impel her by afiection to 
her earthly parents — if we muat, alas! leave out of the 
account that which ahe owes to her Father in heaven; 
for she hath not been well defended-— «he does not refer 
herself to such a reliance! And can she, who finds it 
possible, under any circumstances, to trample on home 
dutiee— can she be feithful under any form of obliga- 
tion 1 Shall the vrife be mere true than was the 
daughter 1 No, verily; for *out of the aame foun- 
tain' shall not come forth waters <both sweet and bit- 
ter.' Yet / am afibrding her countenance and conduct 
in this apostasy ! If, even amidst the bewilderment of 
passion, it is already apparent to my apprehensions, 
that she can heperwaded to do what is wrong, where 
shall my trust repose itself when she is mine^ end ne- 
cessarily the depository of my respectability and my 
honor 1 Yet do I pluck on to the issue; for I caimot 
abandon my speculation in its crisis of success." And 
what are his motives? 

Let the young girl, before she permits herself to be 
persuaded into the impropriety of a clandestine pro- 
ceeding in the matter of marriage, reflect, that it is al-, 
most invariably the case, that her solicitor and abettor 
\a of inferior station and fortune to hertelf Lei her 
recollect all the instances within her memory, and see 
if this is not almost uniformly the case — so much so, 
as to warrant her in her distrust of the disinterested- 
ness of his motives. Can she not, in her own case, 
say, he affects to prefer me, with all these difficulties, 
and forbiddings, and violations of order and rule, and 
exposure to censure and discreditf dec., d»x; but is it 
not— AeoBuse — ^my father has a better fortune than any 
other with whom he might connect himself? If he ia 
an absolute adoenturer, perhaps he telle her that he is 
rich, and that motives of interest have no part in his 
object of a coimection — he disclaims, with suspicious 
asseveration, any degree of regard for wealth — ** filthy 
lucre"- he despises equally with the dross from whence 
it has been gathered. AU the while, he would not talk 
so much about it, if it were not so much in his thoughts. 

Not, however, that we would make fortune the one 
consideration on which so important a matter as mar- 
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riage should turn. Yet, upon this subject, it is not 
narrow, but only discreet, that the young lady, if she 
have a fortune, should distrust rather than confide. 
Let her refer herself to her parents to know whether 
this sinister tendency-^a sordid lore of money— -may 
consist with the character presented; and if it do, let 
her believe, that where it sways at all in the season of 
youthful emotion, that there, also, it engrosses and leads 
with predominating power. Thus far in her premises, 
and the deduction is diiect enough, L e., that he might 
love another as well as her-— if equally ekgUde/ — **a8 
toeUf If she is not now disenchanted, we must leave 
her to the thrall of her own groveling and ignominious 
ideas of the case. 

We do not assert that every man who marries a 
rich wife has been attracted by her property; for we 
have seen those who were in a manner detenred by 
this vecy disparity. And we know individuals whose 
disinterestedness was their recommendation, and to 
whom, in this idea, encouragement was proffered over 
more wealthy suitors. But we have much more often 
seen the young female of character and merit, who 
would not, in her own case, have commuted the least 
quality of mind or heart, for all of Crccsus' wealth, yet 
sacrificed to the assiduity and to Uie machinations of a 
fortune hunter/ And our young heroine, who is rfr* 
quested to abtcond with a gentleman, had better reflect, 
that if he were true, and had been well trained in his 
own paternal home, he would hardly demand such ssp 
orifice from one who, by her youth and inexperience, 
is insufficient to adjudge the case fairly, and whose 
only safety ii in the protecting influences of her home 
afi*ections. Let her think that he who could endeavor 
to persuade her against rectitude and propriety, may be 
not only sordid, but does not possess that moderation 
and considerateness of others which is the wife's best 
guaranty of happiness in the companion of her liie. 

But perhaps, under all discouragementi, she marries 
him. Let us trace their course and progress, in the first 
place, leaving apart the coounand which says, ** Honor 
thy father and thy mother." She hath offended, affront- 
ed, and aggrieved these— her parents — and they are fain, 
without hardness, to put her away from them, or rather 
to acquiesce in the distance which she hath so irreverent- 
ly prescribed to them. Yes, she hath turned away from 
her parents — separated herself by an act of opposition 
to their wishes concerning hersel£ True, she hath never 
doubted, in a single instance, their disinterested regard 
for her — ^but she prefers a stranger. From her broth- 
ers and her sisters, too, she hath in a sort divided herself; 
fi}r they naturally take part with their parents. Espe- 
cially do her sisten see fit to assert their own discreet- 
ness, since her conduct points upon them an opposite 
inference. Her gay companions, the least advised 
amongst them, for a transient season, participate in her 
bridal festivities. The twelve-month, perhaps, finds 
her in a home ao very different from the paternal one, 
that it should require other solace than any ofiered by 
the aggravated feelings of her disconcerted, disappoint* 
ed partner to cheer her. 



The sunshine friends, who could once, in their own 
sense, borrow consequence from her superior station, 
now find her of no more worth, and determine never 
to afford her the opportunity of requital — ^making her 
defalcation from duty an excuse for their own derisive 
levity — a convenient logic, worthy of those who use 
it But of eueh is the world, or rather Marworid; 
and for eueh are they straining every effort, in their 
diminished powen, to sustain appearances, and by fao- 
titiotts means to keep up a faetitunu style — the one 
engrossing littleness of their hearts. But with all its 
sacrifices and sufferings, it will not dog and the crush 
of banhvptey closes the first act of "the clandestine 
marriage." > And though I have likened it to a worth- 
less pageant, it is a startling and anxious reality to them. 
Nor, had means and fortune always sufiiced them, 
would their disobedience, or their impiety have been 
the less. 

<* What then," yon say, «ara young persons never 
to marry beca n ae the old people do not happen to think 
as they do?" We reply that the instances are very 
few in which the parents are not won over to aoqui* 
esoence at least— unless objection is substantial — unless 
the connection proposed is a positively improper one. 
And even these fow instances of pertinacity and on* 
reasonableness, we Terily believe, if submitted to, or 
deferred, result in more satisfaction to the junior party 
than would their own wilb, as arrayed in opposition to 
those who, in the course of nature, will cease to die* 
tate whilst they are yet in the midst of life. 

It were indeed a bold as well as a heartless idea to 
ealeuhte the death of a friend — ^neithei is it so ; but if 
the afikction have endured, the sacrifice were endeared 
over the grave of the dqiarted; and the sad survivor, 
having dropped ^'her natural tears," and given a lapse 
of time which betokens her respect, whilst it heals the 
shock of her bereavement, knows that the sacrifice is 
no longer necessary; and our pious young firiends msy 
yet live together maqy days in '<the land which the 
Lord their God giveth them." 

An instance of this sort has come under my imme- 
diate cognizance, and relates to a friend of my early 
youth. This lady was a person of great character; 
and I have always been delighted to recollect a refined 
and spirited observation of h e w ** I will never," eaid 
she, '^many without my parents' consent; nor will I 
ever go out of their house to be married." And this 
considerateness, indeed, she owed to their sedulous 
training of her. Albnt, they were sturdy, and, as 
most persons thought, unreasonable in their opposition 
to her marriage. The suitor was a gentleman by birth, 
and of undoubted character^— in intellectuality snperi' 
or—- of education and standing-' the best; but he was 
poor, eomparatwdy, very poor; for the lady was very 
rich. Yet not an individual amongst all her baffled 
admiren ever accused him of coveting her fortune. 
Indeed, he was an instance in point of the disinterest- 
edness which I have noticed above; and was preferred 
„ accordingly. But the parente could not listen at all to 
I it; and after the subject had bete once regolarly dis- 
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poaed 0^ no farther mention or importunity was pro- 
posed by the suitor or the lady ; for of the senior couple 
it was well understood, that their decree, like the law 
of the Medea and Pertiana, altered noif and they 
hoped that, with aufficient time and discouragement, 
the daughter would tpear out her regard. But after 
the ailence and lapae of three yeara, they began to fear 
that ahe herself was wearing away. Her health was 
changed — ^her apirit aeemed weaiy, and ahe found no 
delight in any thing. She waa a highly accompliahed 
girl. Whatever she did ahe did weUg and her perform- 
ancea had hitherto ministered not only to the delight 
of others but to her own aatiafiiction. But now noth- 
ing pleaaed her. Her drawinga, in which ahe excelled, 
were neglected — ^no further apecimena were produced. 
In muaic, too, ahe waa a proficient; but her "grand 
piano,*' which had been aent out to England for, by 
her father, a great improTement upon the other two in- 
strnmenta in her muaic aaloon, remained untouched — 
only enough uaed to betoken her cognizance of the 
iavor intended. Social aodety ahe had almost entirely 
abandoned. Three years, I say, had elapsed, yet she 
spoke of no hope, breathed no complaint 

It waa about thia time that ahe made the noble ob- 
aenration that I haTO mentioned. Her magnanimity, I 
think, conquered her parenta' reluctance. Her father 
p roposed that she might many if she chose; that he 
would no longer withhold his consent The mother 
had, perhaps, really yielded before this time. So the 
daughter was married by the sanction of her parents, 
and in their house. 

Even this last drcumstance is no insignificant matr 
ter. A church, indeed, is a most suitsble place to wit- 
ness so important a solemnity as marriage; but, ex- 
cepting that, none other is so fitting as the paternal 
mansion. How revolting would it seem to a young 
lady, should a gentleman propose to her, in any other 
ceremonial, that she should be not waited upon, but ad- 
vancing, auiMtingt as it were, to the rendezvous. In 
this case, I would think, leaat of all. And though the 
reproach may never be expreaaed by the party propo- 
sing, yet I doubt not but the lady loaea aome degreea in 
his respect by this compliance. 

But my reader is good enough to be interested in the 
progress of my Isst hero and heroine. The son-in-law 
in a few years found himself the favorite and valued 
firiend of the family who had received him ; and more 
recently, when their very large fortune was apportioned 
to the heira, he, in right of hia wife, ahared equally 
with the other membera of the &mily. 

It may be obaerved that there ia a preliminary faith- 
foltteM from parenta to their children concerning thia 
point, which, if it have been diaregarded or neglected, 
afforda the greateat extenuation to the latter, which the 
eaae of an unauitable marriage admita at And thia is 
where the parenta have given no warning or intimation 
of diacontent in the aociety and attentiona of a young 
gentleman visiting their daughter. If they have al- 
lowed one, who they intended ahould never be permit- 
ted to intennarry in their fiunily, the freedom and inti- 



fmscj of their honae, though they have not abetted, yet 
have they in a aort unwarily betrayed their daughter 
into the connection which now they affect to contemn. 
It waa a reault natomlly to be expected from such a 
state of things. They have exposed the young man, 
and deceived him into seeking a marriage to which oth- 
erwise he would not probably have aspired. Let those 
who are not improper as aeqtudntanees, be, for good 
neighborhood's sake, not excluded from your house on 
occasions of general association ; but if you will not 
let them many your daughters, guard sedulously thai 
your hospitality does not go beyond this. The intima- 
cy of your parlor may seem to imply somewhat more 
than you intend. I have even heard, with some very 
vain persons, of the baseness of giving countenance to 
more humble aspirants, to swell the list of a daughter's 
train, and so provoke the rivalry of aeeeptabk suitors; 
but I believe such mancevring not frequent — hot of 
easy imposition upon any young man who has spirit 
enough to take care of himself. But againat leaa gross 
practices perhaps he is in mora danger. 

I now recollect an aggravated case of this kind, 
where a young gentleman, of fine person, of engagmg 
talenta and addieaa, was the allowed, indeed, the solic- 
ited guest of a fiunily. He was the constant attendant 
and chaperon of the female inmates. His accomplish- 
ed flute, or his rich volume of voice, was the accom- 
paniment of the daughter's piano; and his gallant and 
dexterous sportsmanship constituted him the favored 
companion of the father*s hunting, fishing, or fowling 
excursions. The mother was pleased with hia compla- 
cent good humor, and his obliging cleverness to what- 
ever occasion or purpose it suited. Was it strange, 
then, that he was beguiled by all around him ? Was 
it strange that he loved the daughter, or that ahe recip- 
rocated the aentimenti Under theee circumatanoea^ 
that the parents should affect a refusal to the connec- 
tion was not an instance of a merely deferred pru- 
dence, butr-^of a hard-hearted profligacy! Yet they 
did so refuse; for the young gentleman, accomplished 
and amiable though he was, yet possessed not sterling 
worth of character, or of purpose, or stability. His 
opportunities had not been good. Early bereaved of 
his father, his mother had not been sufficient, except 
for his outward education. And the time spent with 
the riding or the fencing master, at the dancing^school, 
and with the music teacher, had not only encroached 
on the hours of mental application, but had established 
their own apirit and auperinduced a light and diaaipa- 
ted turn— a taate for the eaay and the graceful, and a 
poaitive revulsion from the arduoua and the requiring, 
however neceaaaiy. The young lady'a fether waa not 
at fault in hia perspicacity — ^he perceived and knew 
thia at once; yet waa hia head so much better than his 
heart-— yet was he so selfish and so unprincipled that 
he let the Kason confirm itself upon the young people, 
and then would fein have forbidden the banns! But it 
was too late. Neither was it a fair argument which he 
pleaded in excuse of his denial, that the gentleman vras 

I not a proper match for his daughter. It is true that he 
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was not; for she was greatly hie superior, both in qual- 
ities anil by training. And the £ur pride which the 
father might have aaaumed for his daughter, was but 
an impertinent assertion, as the case now stood. They 
were married; and the only child of her parents was 
forbidden their house, whilst they were Idi bereaved 
and disconsolate, ,and all in consequence of their own 
wanton, heedless diatgard of houuhM itgidaiwn. 

The last I heard concerning them, the young couple 
were living, if not in absolute want, yet in circumstan- 
ces of narrow deprivation; for the husband was inc^* 
pable of business, having neither the steadiness nor the 
information necessary for afiain ; whilst the poor parents 
were suffering the worse mortification of an unendeared 
and distasteful luxury, which had been provided for 
their child, and which served only to remind them of 
her constrained desertion. But it was the ordering of 
Providence that they should not enjoy the things in 
which, perhaps, they had been too entirely absorbed. 
But since they accept not of this admonition, to any 
wise use-— since, though old, they have not taken hold 
of the|Comforts of piety — ^they continue still to languish 
out their unsolaced* existence — pining and wretched 
amidst the unappropriated abundance which surrounds 
them. 

Gentle reader, yet one other variety of elopement, 
which has come under my observation, and I am done. 
I remember of yore a beautiful sylph-like young crea- 
ture, of about fifteen summers. Abiding in the same 
town, and now a student in college, was a young gen- 
tleman about five years her senior. It took a very 
short time afler their introduction for them to form an 
engagemenL This was sanctioned by the parents of 
the lady, (the gentleman was from abroad,) with the 
proviso that they should wait the expiration of his term 
in college before they married. And this stipulation, 
one would think, were unnecessary, inasmuch as it is 
contrary to law that a student does marry during the 
college course. However, for the sake of performing 
a romance, perhaps, one moonKgkt evening Miss D. 
stepped through a window, instead of out the door, 
which was impertinently convenient, and ascending a 
carriage, was wheeled away to a jtuliee of the peace — 
the nearest similitude to the Blacksmith of Gretna 
Green — and married — having previously procured, in 
some dasdestine way, a special Ueenee, instead of await- 
ing the publishment of baims for three successive Sab- 
baths by ti priest. The parents missed their daughter, 
but were in no great consternation or anxiety concerning 
her, knowing that, as she had no where else to go, she 
must of course come home again. The only reason 
why she had not asked their consent, at this time, was 
that she knew they were perfectly willing for the con- 
nection; and it would have marred the consistency of 
her stratagem to have gone on in a regular way. So, 
after having spent two or three weeks in the usual bri- 
dal excursion, they returned home, and the daughter 
rushed into the house, and throwing herself inconti- 
nently at the feet of her parents, implored their for- 
giveness for the ra^ step she had taken, &c. 



This young lady had only read too many novels. 
But, alas! she enjoyed all this force of romance better 
in the beginning than she did in the sequel of *<poet^ 
cal justice." The gentleman, though not unpromis- 
ing when she married him, yet soon merged into vice; 
and the poverty which soon followed, in his course of 
inebriety, she submitted to with what grace she could, 
was bitter enough. They lived 4ogether a few years, 
when he fell & victim to dissipation ; and she, having 
tasted enough of novel-like romance, is corrected of 
her folly, and is now a reasonable and pious-minded 
widow. Recently it was related in her presence, that 
a runaway heroine, being overtaken by her parents, had 
performed a little ruse to excite their sympathy and 
forgiveness. When the parents got into her room, 
having bursted the bolted locks, they found her lying, 
with closed eyes and disheveled tresses, upon the floor, 
and at a Uttle distance a nearly empty two ounce bot- 
tle, labelled "Jjavbanvu,** Alas! poor parents, how 
was their horror, afler its first relief, changed into & 
mixture of indignation and shame, when the chemist, 
having assayed the remaining drops of the bottle, pro- 
nounced it to contain nothing mora baleful than-~ 
sweetened loatcr/ When this story was related to our 
widow, she checked her first irreststible outbreak of 
humor, and with a deep, and deeper blush, cut short 
the derisive censure of her own remark, adding in a 
somewhat low tone, "But, indeed, young people can 
do things too absurd almost for old people to believe." 
Her sense of rectitude could have supplied a more fit- 
ting epithet than ** absurd " to this gross violation of do- 
mestic and of social duties ; but, humbled by the recoUeo- 
tion of her former self, she acquiesced in this one more 
instance of that reflected shame which had visited her 
bosom, and pointed its consciousness through life. 
And yet this was but the lesser and lighter phase of 
the subject In her piety to God, and in her deeper 
convictions, as her repentance was sincere, she had also 
been better consoled; and though her foult had not 
been very> aggravated, yet had it drawn a notoriety 
upon her modest parents, shamed their propriety, and 
subjected them to the unfair imputation of having neg* 
lected her early principles of discretion. But now that 
she had attained to tiie more thorough and enlarged 
principles of holy rule, she perceived where the short" 
coming had been, and said within herself, "If, instead 
of an isolated principle — a mere selfish rule — ^my care- 
taken had placed my feet upon the 'Rock of ages,' I 
had not fallen — I could not have erred. Yet,, mixed 
with the fallacies of their philosophy, do I acknowl- 
edge the consentings of my own wicked wtUg and as 
such is our tendency — our liability by nature — it points 
the excellency of that restraining grace which is sufll« 
cient to all the exigencies of humanity." But the re- 
curring shame which continued to place its symbol on 
her brow, she suffered meekly, adding, " I would not 
gainsay this, if I could. The little disturbance is sal- 
utary within. Hidden away in the grace of GK)d, my 
patience covers it; and for the outward exhibition it 
shows the beautiful economy of Providence, which 
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tends to contervato ardtTt even in her own element!. 
<In confidence, too/ I will tell it; and if the youthful 
obeenrer ii wiie, it shall be to her — a beaeonJ* 

I am aware that the instance may frequently occur, 
that it is not to the keedkaa that I need address myseUl 
Alas ! it is by the prevalence of an opposite vice that 
my warning is of supererogation; not too much care- 
lessness, but too much aoidity is the shame. And our 
romantic young lady is informed that elopements are 
quite out of taste— quite antiquated ; that demonstra- 
tions of this sort, or any ultraism of sentiment, or of 
its counterfeit, stands in rather broad contrast to the 
prevailing taste of the day, which is more for luxury 
than for hve, and that many a belle prefers her father's 
stately mansion, in the centre of the city, over the 
« sweetest cottege'* in the most *< sequestered dell" of 
which she has ever read. A Brussels carpet is softer to 
her foot than all the mosses of the shade ; and she prefers 
lobster sailed over cream and strawberries — ^if — they 
**mu9t be gathered where they grow." And this «n- 
rible girl, if she cannot step out of her &ther*s house 
into one quiU aa aplendid, deddes that she may as well 
day where she is, and take her chance for a more equal 
proposal. 

But levity apart, for I feel that it is unworthy of my 
subject, unworthy to follow the more solemn admoni- 
tion and the reference to which it is pointed, I will sdd 
that I have been perfectly sincere and in earnest, and 
not at all captious. And, at a partial view, although I 
rejoice that I have not myself a daughter to involve me 
in the possible disgrace of an elopement, yet, did I not 
abide in a more enlarged philosophy, should I envy the 
mother who is possessed of pious and obedient ones. 

I have addressed my sutject to the young and the 
reclaimahle; but the married woman, who can aban- 
don her home, her husband, her children, her duties, 
and her vows, comes not within the category of my 
censure. She is not only lost, but unprincipled/ and 
as the mercy of Heaven is accorded to every penitent, 
all should say, amen, yet do I concur, that decent socie- 
ty, in guarding ite members, owes her no further consid- 
eration — no countenance — ^no obligation, ever to receive 
her again within ite ranks. CoirsTiirTiA. 



Original. 
DECENCY AT CHURCH. 
It is an invariable custom to consecrate new church- 
es to the worship God by religious ceremonies. The 
practice seems to be warranted by examples recorded 
in the Old Testement When the tobemacle was set 
up in the wilderness it was dedicated to the service of 
God. The consecration extended to the vessels used 
in the sacrifices of the Jewish religion. When the 
tabernacle was supplanted by the magnificent temple 
built by Solomon, the dedication of the new house was 
a most imposing ceremony. The description of it in 
1 Kings, chap, viii, is solemn and instructive. When 
the Israelites were released from their captivity in the 
days of Esra, and were permitled to rebuild the tem- 



ple, the house was again dedicated with many tokens 
of joy, and hecatombs were sacrificed in honor of the 
occasion. In John z, 22, mention is made of a cer- 
tain festival called the '* feast of the dedication," which 
was in winter. This feast is supposed to have been 
derived from the Maccabean cleansing of the temple, 
when it was polluted by Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
the dedication which followed. See 1 Msec, iv, 52, 63^ 
&4. The temple reboilt by Herod was also dedicated 
with solemn ceremonies. This was only four years 
previous to the advent 

Many things besides the temple were dedicated by 
the Jews, as vessels, altars, cities and their gates and 
walls. Nehemtah dedicated the walls and gates of Je* 
rusalem. The Jews dedicated even their private hous- 
es, as we learn from the language of Moses, who, on 
the eve of battle, said to the people, '* What man is 
there that hath built a new house and hath not dedica- 
ted it 1 Let him return to his house, lest be die in the 
battle, and another man dedicate it" 

The dedication of churches is not intended to render 
them holy, but rather to solemnize and chasten the 
minds of worshipers, and by the power of association 
make that seem holy to them which is of itself like 
any other place or object The usage may very prop* 
erly be mainteined. It is sanctioned by long prec^ 
dent end is doubtless acceptable to God. 

But when a house is thus dedicated to God, certaiii 
improprieties of behavior dionld be discouraged and 
guarded against We should not mock our own so* 
lemnities by after indecencies or indelicacies. Men 
should be sharply reproved who b e s tr ew the consecra- 
ted walls and furniture of the sanctuary with the to- 
kens of that nnbeastly practice, tobacco chewing. 
We have seen fine churches more defiled by these 
"abusers of themselves," than would have happened 
by converting the sanctuary, for a season, into a pigw 
fold, under the inspection of a diligent and wary swine 
herd. Seate as well as walls, which at the dedication 
were pure as drifting snow, have become so defiled 
with the juices, as to make the reverent worshiper 
grow giddy on his knees, and produce clerical gag- 
gings from the pulpit 

We have no lectures for the men, as this is no vehi- 
cle of admonition or reproach for them. But we ap- 
peal to their decent vrives and daughters. Not that 
we would provoke their permanent ill-nature; though 
we must confess that few things in creation demerit 
more conjugal severity than the practice of domestic 
chewing, which scatters around the habitation the ez- 
cremento of a mouth most defiled and stenchy. But 
what we would of the ladies, is that you protect the 
house of God. If there is no other way to do it, put 
on your best silks, and when you reach the sanctuary 
sit close to your erring husband, forewarning him that 
you are resolved no tobacco juice shall fell upon the 
walls, or floor, or utensils of God's house, and that, to 
save him from the guilt of defiling the **hoIy place of 
the sanctuary of the Most High," he must make you 
hia apU-box, 
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We have heard of a lady, in high and honored lile, 
who, when her forgetful husband bedaubed the floor 
of the pew with a quid, grasped it with her glove, 
wiping the juices with her very coetly handkerchief. 
The event was satisfactory. He purchased her some 
new gloves and ^kerchiefs, and did not chew in church 
for twelve months thereafter. Was die wrong t 
Were her costly garments more precious than God's 
temple, <*the place where hia honor dweUdh?** 



MATERNAL DECISION. 

BT BIT. JOHir TODS. 

It is not diflicuH to be decided, were this all; but to 
be decided and firm while the feelings and the voice are 
as soft as 4he lute, is difficult. Tour child has no judg- 
ment. Many times every week, and sometimes every 
day, he must be denied, and his wishes and will be 
made to submit to yonn. When he is well, yon 
must, of necessity, be constantly thwarting his inclina- 
tions, forbidding him, or commanding him ; and when 
he is sick, you must force him, and stand further than 
ever aloof from indulgence. Even when you feel that 
he is on the bed of death, you must control him, gov- 
ern him, command him, and see that he obeys! Your 
own decision, energy, and firmneas, must never waive 
lor a moment in his presence. While a mother's 
heart pleads for indulgence, yon must have a reso- 
lution which vrill lead you to do your duty, even while 
the heart bleeds, and the eyes weep. That noble 
motfaex^— who held her child while his leg was ampu- 
tated, and did it vnth a firmness which he dared not 
resist, and with a tenderness that made him feel that 
she did it for his good — who does not admire ? These 
two qualities, decision and mildness, are seldom found 
in man. He is either too stem or too lenient But 
the mother, she can possess them both, and have them 
both in exercise at the same moment 8he must, how- 
ever, have the aid of Heaven. She must seek it in 
prayer, at the foot of the throne, and there she will 
find it 

I could point yon to a son who cherishes the mem- 
ory of his mother as something inexpressibly dear and 
sacred. She was a widow, and he her only son. 
When a young man be said or did something in the 
presence of his sister and a cousin, both young ladies, 
highly improper. His mother told him of his fault, 
mildly and kindly, and requested him to make an apol- 
ogy to the girls. This he declined. She insisted upon 
it, and even laid her commands. He refused. She 
next requested him to go with her into his chamber in 
the third story. He complied. She then very coolly 
took the key, and told him, she should lock the door, 
and be would neither see her face, nor receive food, till 
he submitted. 

The next day she called at the door of the prisoner. 
<* My son, are you ready to comply with my request?** 



<* No, mother." 

The second day, the same question was asked and 
the same answer received. The third day she went to 
the door, and said, <* James, you think by holding out 
thus, your mother will yield, and come to your terms, 
but you do not know her. I am in the path of duty, 
and I shall not yield till the timbers of this house de- 
cay and fall, should I live so long !" 

That evening he would have sent a message to his 
mother, but he had no messenger. On the fourth day 
he promised to do whatever she required. She opened 
the door, and her pale, sickly looking boy embraced 
her vrith tears, asked her pardon, and submitted to her 
requisition. He has since been seen to shed tears of 
gratitude over that decision and faithfulness, and to as- 
sert, vrith the utmost confidence, that it was this firm- 
ness, in his widowed mother, that saved him from irre- 
vocable ruin. — Mothtr'a Agustant, 



Original. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

BT ALTBXD X. LOBBAIVZ. 

It is not our object, at present, to examine the claims 
of phrenology ; but to inquire, if true, wherein does it 
conflict with revelation, tend to infidelity, or contra- 
vene the moral agency of mani When we say, if 
true, of couise we mean in the main, without embracing 
the condiments with which it is usually served up. 

IT the superstructure of the system is founded on 
the presumption, that the physical organs give an ar- 
bitrary direction to the dispositions and acts of immor* 
tal spirits, which will necessarily tend to certain ends, 
and no adequate provision has been made to arrest such 
tendency, then would it deserve the most indignant op- 
position of all sensible and pious persons. But the 
phrenologist, by inverting the above position, may es- 
taUtsh a platform more reasonable, and at the same 
time more tenable. Instead of supposing that the or- 
gans are made to control the mind, let him admit that 
the growing and unfolding dispositions of the soul give 
shape and direction to the outward man, and then, as 
far as we can see, the theory will be conformable to the 
most approved theology, time immemorial. 

It is certainly admitted, in natural philosophy, that 
the bones and cartilage of the head and face are ex- 
tremely flexible in infancy, approaching almost as near 
to a fluid as to a solid state. And we may justly sup- 
pose that until they are perfectly ossified, and hardened 
into manhood, they are not entirely impervious to men- 
tal impression. We find but little difference (waiving 
accidents and extraneous circumstances) in the heads 
of infants. It is true, it will be said the child is like 
this one or that one ; but wherever there is a pleasant 
gentleman, somewhat inclined to obesity, and who has 
an innocent and bumpless head, fiill face, and double 
chin, nearly all the children who are bom in the cir- 
cumference of his acquaintance are accused of being 
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(in jniniatiire) his fac nmik. 80 maeh for the nni- 
formi^ of infants. 

Wherein does this doctrine militate against ortho- 
doxy? Has it not been admitted, time out of mind, 
that although all men are fallen, yet depravity is de- 
veloped Tsriously in different subjectil Among chil- 
dren of the eame fSupily we find an interesting boy, 
who, although he gives ample testimony of original 
sin, is nevertheless a sensitive bulb of benevolence and 
mercj. He 

** Would not hgedie»§fy Mt foot upon a worm, 
But uin^aside and let the reptile U?e." 

But his ungracious brother is a mere Nero in prind- 
pie. He banquets upon the miseries of hie fellow crea- 
tures; and the groans of brutal expiration is music in 
his ears. His companions start back from his unfeel- 
ing sports, and wonder where his rampant cruelty will 
end. Is this scripturall Yes. The apostle Paul ex- 
horts us to "lay aside every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us." And all Uus accords with ex- 
perience. In our love feasts we sometimes hear a broth- 
er, after speaking of the work of grace in his soul, la- 
ment that his peculiar besetment is "levity of spirit;" 
and after recounting some of the conflicts with, and vic- 
tories over this standing enemy of his peace, in view of 
a perpetual war&re, he claims the prayers of his breth- 
ren. Another complains of "hardness of heart," 
while others are fighting hard for life, and resisting, 
almost unto blood, propensities so unlovely, that they 
are willing to keep them in perpetual concealment, un- 
til the Lord shall send forth judgment unto victory. 
It appears, then, that there are moral bumps, cleaving 
(not merely to the cranium— 4hat were a light thing — 
hut) to the soul. And this once admitted, all ihe con- 
sequences may be pinned to it, that are righteously or 
unrighteously fastened to phrenology. The impious 
may say, whether the bumps or imperfections are men- 
tal or physical, they are clear indications of the truth 
of infidelity. This we deny ; for there are religious 
communities who hold to the darkest aspect of fatal- 
ism, in conjunction with the truth, and yet so efiksp 
cious is the Gospel, that, even beclouded with this 
deadly incubus of error, it is the power of God unto 
salvation to all who believe. But consistent Chris- 
tians may say, in those deep characteristic curves and 
lines, " We see the eccentric and voluntary aberrations 
of our fallen nature from pristine purity ; but we see, 
also, a gracious plenitude of centripetal power to bring 
the farthest wanderer back to the orbit of full salvation, 
if he will only yield to be saved by grace." It is no 
proof against phrenology that the work of regeneration 
does not immediately transform the body. " That which 
is bom of the Spirit, is spirit" It is the spirit and not 
the body that is bom again. And although regenera- 
tion frequently imparts to the most unfavorable stracture 
a pleasant aspect, yet we need not wonder that it does 
not remodel bones and features which have been long 
consolidated by age. It is enough for us to know that 
God has promised to extend this grace to the body in 
due time; and that in the moming of eternity our bo- 
2 



dies shall be fiishioned like unto the glorious body of 
our great Mediator. Yes^ 

*< Array 'd in glorious grace, 
Shall these vile bodies shine ; 
And every feature, eyery face. 
Be heavenly and divine.'* 

In the mean time, a bad development in the head ot 
face of a Christian, should cause none to esteem him 
less. The harder the subject the brighter the trophy. 
And many such have clearly illustrated the doctrine of 
our Lord, "To whom much is forgiven, the same will 
love much." 

Again, admitting that it is the mind that gives pram« 
inence to the organ, the circumstance of a man's losing 
a portion of the brain by suppuration (if?), or a fea- 
ture of the ftce by excision, and still retaining his dis- 
tinctive character, is no argument against either phre- 
nology or physiognomy. We might as well expect that 
the amputation of the tongue would cure a danderer of 
his bent of sinning. No, let the unraty member go by 
the board, and give the man pen and paper, and he will 
slander stilL Indeed, it is only because he possesses 
not the constitution of a polypus, that the untamable 
organ does not revive. 

Why, we ask, diould the Church be so sensitive in 
regard to new theories, unless they are broached in 
avowed hostility to the Gospel? The present well e^ 
tabUshed philosophy of the heavens and earth was 
once viewed askance by the Church, (such as it then 
was;) andnhere are some now, ignorant, it is trae, but 
duly pious, who will not admit the diurnal revolution 
of the earth, because the Bible, in accordance with 
human phraseology,* tells of the rising and setting sun. 
Others reject the idea of a plurality of worlds — ^plan- 
ets larger than our own, because it draws along with it 
the conclusion that they are inhabited. And this thejf 
think militates against Christisnity. However, such 
oases are becoming more sparse, as the tight of sdenoe 
steals insensibly through the universe of mind. And 
all true sciences, when winnowed of the chaff of hu- 
man speculations, are in perfect amity vrith the word of 
God. Notwithstanding all the use that infidelity once 
made of astronomy, the Church has at last broug^it 
forth a Chalmers and a Dick, who have gathered from 
that celestial science an immense revenue of gloiy into 
Christ's kingdom. 80 when phrenology and physiog- 
nomy (they should not be divided) are "sifted as 
wheat,** they may be found in fellowship with truth, 
and constitute an indispensable study in clerical lore. 
In eighteen hundred years ancient sciences have been 
more perfectly disclosed — ^new theories have sprung up^ 
but the venerable Gospel stands unharmed. 
^ Ltlce some ull cliff, that lifts its awfiU fonn. 

Spreads from the vale, and mid- way leaves the storm ; 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head." 



Hb that vrill often put eternity and the world before 
him, and who will dare to look steadfastly at both of 
them, will find that the more often he contemplates 
them, the Ibnner will grow greater and the Utter lew. 
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BT PROrBflSOft MBBBIOK. 
BIBSS — DB188. 

Birds are beautifully attired. Of them it may be 
■aid, B8 of the lilies, that though " they spin not, yet even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these.*' Still, there is no sacrifice of comfort for mere 
show. Their eoTering is peculiarly adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. It is warm and light 
Feathers are, in an eminent degree, non<<onductors of 
caloric, or heat, and are so constructed and arranged as 
to confine a hirge quantity of air near the body, which 
is an excellent protection from the extremes of temper- 
ature.. And what lighter than a feather? How beau- 
tifully adapted for the clothing of an annual destined 
to move in so rare a medium as the air! Birds that 
remain in high latitudes through the year, are much 
more warmly clad than those that migrate to warmer 
regions. In addition to ordinary feathers, they are cov- 
ered with a fine, Soft down, in which they defy the 
fiercest blast of a northern winter. Aquatic birds are 
also covered with a very thick coat of feathers and 
down, which, when anointed with an oily secretion co- 
piously provided by glands near the tail, efiectnally 
preserve them from becoming wetted, though in the 
water for days together. 

In the color of their dress, birds present a greater di- 
versity than is found in any other class of animals. 
Here may be found every shade, from the snowy 
white of the swan, to the coal black of the raven. 
The liveliest colors are seen in the tropical regions. 
But in all climates, as is meet, the female, and the 
young of both sexes, are generally « arrayed in mod- 
est apparel "»much less showy than that of the adult 
male. 

Most birds molt or change their dress at least once 
a year— many twice. Some, in this change, undergo a 
great metamorphosis. The fire-wmg blackbird, for ex- 
ample, before his migration to the south, lays aside his 
glossy black coat, with his bright red epaulets, for the 
plain garb of the female, from which he cannot then 
be easily distinguished. But though some few have 
their summer and winter dress, with them there is no 
"change of fashion." Nor is there occasion; for their 
dress is most beautifully adapted to their form, habits, 
and << circumstances in life." The blustering and gar- 
rulous jay would certainly appear quite "out of fix" 
in the modest attire of the ground pigeon, or dove, 
while the latter, in the gaudy plumage of the jay, 
would be 'about as appropriately clad, as a blushing 
country lass decked in the tinsel of a city belle. And 
what is appropriate one year is equally so the next 

In the structure of the feather there is very striking 
evidence of design. Take the large feathers in the 
wing. In these it is important that the qualities of 
lightness and strength should be in a high degree com- 
bined — a thing by no means commorL We find the 
lower end, or the quill part of the feather, composed of 
Vol. n.— 34 



a tough homy substance, formed into a hollow cylin« 
der— a disposition of the materials best calculated for 
resisting flexioiu The upper part, or vane, consists of 
two rows of flattened filaments, arranged on opposite 
sides of the stem, with their edges in the direction in 
which the greatest force is to be resisted. Tfiis gives 
them sufficient strength to prevent their bending up* 
ward, when the air is beaten by the wing in the act of 
flying. But these filaments, which are arranged with 
their fiat surfaces in contact, are found to adhere to 
one another with considerable tenacity. Attempt to 
separate them, and, if the feather be large, it will be 
seen that they are held together by no glutinous matter, 
but by an immense number of minute fibrils, arranged 
along the upper edge of the filament like a fringe, and 
BO constructed as to catch upon and clasp those with 
which they come in contact By the aid of the micro- 
scope, the same contrivance is seen in the smaller feath- 
ers. In some few species the feathers are not furnished 
with fibrils, but such birds are not fitted for flight The 
ostrich is an example. 

VOICE. 

Birds are remarkable for their strength of voice. 
Though, as a class, much smaller thsn the mamma^ 
lians, they can be heard at a far greater distance. This 
great power of producing sound is the result of their 
peculiar organization. The throat is large and strong, 
the lungs capacious, and connected with numerous 
other air vessels, and the whole arrangement such as 
to enable the bird to force the air from its body with 
great velocity. And what a pleasing variety of sound 
is produced by the dififerent spedes. Harsh and soft, 
shrill and grave, gay and plaintive, are the notes that 
mingle in the general psan. Several kinds of birds 
readily imitate the voice and notes of others, and some 
few the tones of the human voice, and the voice of other 
animals. The most celebrated of these is the Ameri- 
can mocking-bird, {Turdua polyghttuSi) which imitates 
the notes of nearly every other bird with such perfec- 
tion as to deceive the most practiced ear. The powers 
of the parrot, in imitating the human voice, are well 
knowiL 

THE BBirszs. 

In birds sight is by far the most extensive and acute 
of the senses. On this they chiefly depend in discover- 
ing their food. The kite, when soaring at an immense 
elevation, perceives upon the earth the object of his 
prey, though as diminutive as a field-mouse, or spar- 
row. The swallow discovers the tiny insect upon 
which it feeds when darting through the air with the 
velocity of an arrow. The sense of hearing is also 
quite acute — that of emeU less so than among quadru- 
peds. The supposed acuteness of this latter sense in 
carnivorous birds, especially in those that feed on car- 
rion, has been most dearly proved by Mr. Audobon to 
be erroneous. The organs of taste and touch are very 
imperfectly developed in this class of animals, and ap- 
pear to afibrd them but little service. 

In their habiU and intiindaf birds are as remarkabis 
as in their organical structure. On these subjects a 
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▼olame might be filled with the wonders of science. 
A few remarks, however, must suffice for this place. 
These will be confined to the nidification and migra- 
tion of birds, and their powers of imitation. 

VIDIFICATIOir. 

In making their nests, each species has its own plan, 
no two constructing them just alike. But with the 
same species there is a remarkable degree of uniformi- 
ty. The robin of Europe builds its nest like the robin 
of this continent — the young like the old, and undoubt- 
edly those of the present day like those that nestled in 
the trees of paradise. Most birds place their nests 
upon trees — some build upon the naked rock— others 
burrow deep in the ground — ^some seek the bam or de- 
serted dwelling, while others conceal their nests among 
the rushes and flags of marshes and fivsh water pools, 
where they oflen float upon the surface of the water. 
In constructing their nests, some act the moBon, some 
the carpenter, some the weaoery and some the taUor. 
The clift swallow is among the most skillful of the 
first class. It "conceals its warm and feathered nest 
in a receptacle of agglutinated mud, resembling a nar- 
row-necked purse, or retort'* The nests of the bam 
swallow, martin, and phebe, are examples of omithal 
masonry familiar to all. The crow works after but 
one "order" of architecture, and that is the log-cabin 
order, of which he gives but a rude spedmen. He is 
but a poor carpenter at the best. The woodpecker Ui 
exceeds him both in industry and skill. The latter 
oflen provides a place for its nest by gouging out a 
spacious apartment in solid wood, with no other instru- 
ment than his wedge-shaped biU. The chimney swal- 
low combines the mason and the carpenter. But the 
most skillful artisans are found among the weavers and 
tailors. Who has not admired the beautiful nest of 
the Baltimore oriole, or hang-bird, suspended from the 
depending boughs of the elm, or willow 1 Still more 
ingeniously constracted is the nest of the orchard ori- 
ole. This is composed chiefly of a species of tough 
grass, "formed into a sort of plaited purse, but little 
inferior to a course straw bonnet. The artificial labor 
bestowed is so apparent, that Wilson humorously adds, 
that on showing it to a matron of his acquaintance, 
betwixt joke and earnest, she asked if he thought it 
could not be taught to darn stockings." The nests so 
highly prized by the Chinese for toupa, are woven of 
gelatinous fibres, the material for which is provided by 
the mouth and stomach. Of the tailor birds, the Syl- 
via autoria of India, and a species of the same genus 
found in Italy, are the most remarkable. The former 
prepares a receptacle for its nest by sewing together, 
with thread, or fibres of bark, the edges of several 
leaves at the end of some pendulous branch, where its 
eggs and young are safe from the voracity of the ser- 
pents and apes. According to Kirby, the Sybna of 
Italy unites the leaves of the sedges, or reeds, by real 
ititehes. In the edge of each leaf, she makes, proba- 
bly with her beak, minute apertures, through which 
she contrives to pass one or more cords formed of spi- 
der's web. These threads are not very long, but are 
2 



often knotted, and in some places divide into two or 
three branches. 

The nest is generally built by the female. In some 
species the male assists; and in the case of the most 
common species of wren, {Traglodi/tes fuhnu,) the 
latter often completes his habitation even before he has 
selected lus mate. 

Some birds lay but a single egg in a season — others 
fifty or more; indeed, the most common species of our 
domestic poultry, "those victims," as Bufibn remarks, 
"which are multiplied without trouble, and saciifioed 
vrithout regret," often ftunish us with several hundred 
in a year. The period of incubation varies from ten 
to between thirty and forty days. During this time, 
and while the young need their protecting care, most 
birds seem, in a great measure, to lose their natural 
shyness. The mnrre allows itself to be seized by the 
hsnd, or killed on the spot, rather than fomke its eggs 
or young. The ostrich, however, is said to be an ex- 
ception ; and it is suf^posed that reference is made to 
this £ict in the passage in Job, which states that "she 
leaveth her eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in 
the dust, and forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 
or that the wild beast may break them. She is harden- 
ed against her young ones, as though they were not 
hers." But with all birds, 

" The young diuaissed, to waader earth or air, 
There stops the insUnct, and there ends the care." 

And here must end our brief remarks upon this sub- 
ject, to give room for a few — and our Uadts require 
that they should be very few — upon 

xieBATioir. 
But few birds spend their summer and winter months 
in the same place. Most prefer a more northern cli- 
mate in summer than in vnnter. Change of temperap 
ture, however, is not the only cause that impels birds 
to change their place of residence. Some perfomi 
long journeys in quest of food, and others, fer remote 
from their ordinary place of residence, seek a place of 
safety for rearing their young. In their modes and 
habits of traveling, they present a great diversity. 
Most perform their journey through the air, some in 
part upon land, and some almost entirely upon the wa- 
ter. Some, 

" Ranged in figure, wedge their way, 

a nd set forth 

Their airy caravan, high over seas 
Fljing, and over lands, with mutual wing. 
Easing their flight,*' 

pursuing their course with an order and precision truly 
surprising; while others dash along in utter confusion. 
Some collect in countless numbers, others pursue their 
journey alone. Some travel by day, some by night, 
and others both by day and night. Some, by long and 
toilsome flights, accomplish their journey in a few 
days, rarely stopping for food or rest; while others loi- 
ter by the way for months, regaling themselves upon 
the abundant supply of food which He who "feedeth 
them" has provided for their accommodation. The al- 
most unerring certainty with which birds accomplish 
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this part of their destiny, is well calculated to excite 
oar admiration. Bat 

** Wlio bade them thnS| Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not their own, and worlds unknown before) 
Who call! the eouncili states the certain day— 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points out the way 1'* 

He who made them to show forth his praise; for by 
his "wisdom" alone «they stretch their wings toward 
the south.** 

POWZBB OV IXITATIOir. 

The &cility with which several species of birds imi- 
tate sounds was noticed when speaking of their voice; 
and examples will be given when describing the spe- 
cies there referred to. '< The imitative actions and pas- 
aiveness of some small birds,'* says Nuttall, *<sach as 
goldfinches, linnets, and canaries, are, however, quite 
as curious as their expression of sound. A 8ieur Ro- 
man exhibited in England some of these birds, one of 
which simulated death, and was held up by the tail or 
claw without showing any active signs of life. A 
second balanced itself on the head, with its claws in 
the air. A third imitated a milk-maid going to market, 
with pails on its shoulders. A fourth mimicked a Ve- 
netian girl looking out at a window. A fifth acted the 
soldier, and mounted g^ard as a sentineL The sixth 
was a cannonier, with a cap on its head, a firelock on 
its shoulder, and with a match in its claw discharged a 
■mall cannon. The same bird also acted as if wound- 
ed, was wheeled in a little barrow, as it were, to the 
hospital, after which it flew away before the company. 
The seventh turned a kind of wind-mill; and the last 
bird stood amidst a discharge of small fireworks, with- 
out showing any sign of fear." 

A similar exhibition, according to the same author, 
in which twenty-four canary birds were the actors, was 
also shown in London in 1820, by a Frenchman named 
Dujou. One of these suffered itself to be shot at, and, 
frlUng down, as if dead, was put into a little wheelbar- 
row and conveyed away by one of its comrades. 



OUR ACTIONS. 

Thx only things in which we can be said to have 
any property, are our adums. Our thoughts may be 
bad, yet produce no poison, they may be good, yet pro- 
duce no fruit Our riches may be taken from us by 
misfortune, our reputation by malice, our spirits by 
calamity, our health by disease, our friends by death. 
But our adioru must follow us beyond the grave; with 
respect to them ahne, we cannot say that we shall 
cany nothing vnth us when we die, neither that we 
shall go naked out of the world. Our actions must 
clothe us vrith an immortality, lothsome or glorious; 
these are the only iiile-deedi of which we cannot be 
disinherited; they will have their full weight in the 
balance of eternity, when every thing else is as noth- 
ing; and their value will be confirmed and established 
by those two sure and aatelepi destroyers of all oiher 
tilings— Time-^-«nd Death. 



Original.' 
SCENES AT SEA. 

Oir a charming autumnal morning, in company with 
an aged mother, on a visit to the land of her fathers, I 
placed my foot on the deck of a splendid New York 
packet ship bound for the Old World. The first even- 
ing on ship-board can never be erased from memory. 
The sky was cloudless and serene — ^the setting sun had 
left a mellow tinge over the receding coast — ^the images 
of a thousand stars reflected fix>m the surface of the 
sleeping deep, while the mantle of night spread a pen- 
sive but pleasant gloom around us. Alone, on the star^ 
board quarter, till the midnight hour had passed, I re- 
mained with my eyes immovably fixed upon the Sandy 
Hook light-house till its last lingering ray fell upon 
my vision ; then I felt that I was on the eea, the deep 
blue sea, but still under the protection of Him who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out the heaven with a span. How numer- 
ous and how thrilling the reflections awakened in the 
imagination by a luminous point, which, in the dark- 
ness of the night, appears at intervals above the agita- 
ted waves that lave the shores of home. 

The pleasant weather and the smooth sea were not 
of long continuance. A calm, however agreeable for 
a short time, soon becomes tiresome. Anxiety to reach 
the port of destination overcomes the love of ease and 
the fear of danger. Before sunset, the third dsy out, 
all hands at work, adjusting the ropes, spars, and other 
fixings of the ship, the playful gambols of the porpois- 
es around us, and the dark heavy clouds floating in the 
atmosphere, portended the approaching blow. With 
the wind came on an unusual roll of the ship; and its 
constant companion, to a landsman, sea-sickness, seized 
upon me, producing sensations altogether indescriba- 
ble, and equally unpleasant If I stood still, it seemed 
an incubus was upon me— >if I moved, I was in dan- 
ger of measuring my length upon the deck — ^if I cast 
my eye on the agitated ocean, it appeared as if all the 
apothecary shops in the world had cast their ipecac 
upon its heaving surges. Matters growing worse and 
worse on deck, afler a desperate effort I got below. 
But our pleasant cabin was now a vast hospital, cooks, 
waiters, and stewards, acting the physician, attending 
and administering vrith all the kindness of the most 
skillful sons of the healing art ** Drink a little more— 
let it have its way — all over by and by — try to sleep, 
and be composed," were their most common prescrip- 
tions, and, if followed, would prove the most efficacious. 
Under their kind and skillful treatment, the war of the 
elements having ceased, health was soon restored. Se^^ 
sickness always proves a blessing in disguise — an evil 
that good may come. It has no remedy but patient 
endurance and heart-felt cheerfulness. 

▲ WBXCK. 

At an unexpected moment, while comfortably seated 
in the cabin, a seaman*s voice fh>m the maintop, «a 
wreck to windward !" fell like lead upon my ears, pro- 
ducing a train of emotions that words cannot describe. 
On board all was exatement I knew not where to 
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look, or what to do. A ship in distress on the wide 
ocean ! What feeling in the heart could remain un- 
touched amidst the scene! Oar nohle Teseel seemed 
in agony as she dashed wildly through the mountain 
waTes to lend deliverance to suffering humanity. Our 
worthy officen, and their efficient crew, exerted every 
nenre to relieve, if possible, the distressed. In a few 
minutes we were close on to the wreck. It was the 
shattered hull of a brig, water-logged, and abandoned. 
I gazed upon it, tossing heavily upon the tumultuous 
deep, with painful and thrilling interest It was a mel- 
ancholy sight, and it has left an imperiahable and 
mournful recollection upon the souL Her masts shat- 
tered — her helm lashed — ^her rigging torn, and her 
deck swept clear — not a trace was left by which any 
information concerning her could be obtained. She 
had evidently drifted for several days. But the waves 
that broke over her, and the water that gushed in and 
out of her hatches, indicated that her ill-fated hull 
would soon sink. What became of the poor crew, 
when the wreck-making billow came over them, is left 
for conjecture. They may have been rescued, or they 
may have gone down amidst the howling of the tem- 
pest All we can say is, she left port, encountered a 
storm, and was lost How many are the perils of the 
■ea, and the dangeza of those that go in ships, and 
dwell upon the great waters ! 

Kind reader, we have left oar moorings — oar all- im- 
portant voyage on the sea of time is progressing. 
Have we a safe conveyance t Are we guided by the 
ehart and compass of the Gospel? Have we Jesus 
with us in the ship? If we are safe, and our pros- 
pects fair, we may behold, on the tempestuous ocean 
of time, while our sheet anchor is Christ, and our des- 
tination the realm of endless glory, innumerable moral 
shipwrecks, and souls perishing — immortal hopes de- 
stroyed. Signals of distress are waving over a lost 
world— agonizing cries for deliverance, in one accumu- 
lated wail, come upon us from millions of undying 
■ouls. Shall we, with pious zeal, and holy haste, man 
the Gospel ship, and send the life-boat of mercy to 
their rescue? Let our influence, our prayers, and our 
efforts swell the spreading sails of the Gospel ship, that 
speedily she may find her way to every clime, and give 
salvation to a perishing world. 

A BTOBV. 

During a few days, favored with a fair wind, sailing 
under doee-reefed topsails, we made rapid headway, 
expecting shortly to gaze upon the green hills of the 
Emerald isle, and the loffy mountains of Wales. But 
ere this pleasing sight could be realized, we had to ex- 
perience a severe gale. How often are human hopes 
frllacions, and our most cherished expectations sadly 
disappointed. A storm at sea has been often described ; 
but fully to realize its awful grandeur, and sublime ter- 
rors, we must hear the howling tempest, see the tre- 
mendous swells, and feel the dashing spray. The wind 
roared fiercely, and the rain fell in torrents— the paa- 
aengers, with few exceptions, were below — every thing 
appeared in the habilimento .of gloom and sadness. 



The peremptory commands of the officers, and the 
prompt «ay, ay, sir!" of the &ithful sailors, soon 
brought our gallant ship to *<scud under bare poles." 
But before this necessary preparation for a "blow" 
was through, some of the sails were torn in ribbons, 
and several of the spars riven, by the resistless storm. 
A steady hand was placed at the helm— every tar stood 
at his post, ready and willing to do his duty. The 
ship, tossed like a feather, dashed fearlessly through 
the foam-encrested water. While the storm was raging, 
and the waves, mountain high, were rolling, numerous 
sea birds could be seen, poised on the tip of the spray, 
or sailing in the clouds. How homeless and desolate, 
under sach circumstances, the appearance of theee lone 
dwellers upon the deep ! To greet their flight, and for 
a moment to follow their rapid wing over the restless 
deep, was a sight of abiding and pathetic interest 
Surely, if God watched over these frail wanderers, 
amidst the raging tempest, how great the security of 
man, the master-piece of creation ! The special prov- 
idence of God — unwavering reliance upon his almighty 
arm — was a stronghold — a place of perfect peace, when 
surrounded by the perils of the ocean. The thick 
darkness of the night that succeeded this tempestuous 
day, occasionally illumined by the lurid ^are of the 
lightning's flash — the phosphorescent gleam of the 
troubled ocean, lashed into fory by the increasing gale, 
greatly magnified the sublimity of the storm. It was 
a sleepless and solemn night — two hundred souls on 
board — our frail baik struggling with the mighty ocean 
in ite untried strength. The parting of a rope-^e 
failure of a bolt — the springing of a timber, may let in 
the waters, and all is gone. Our track was over our 
grave, and at any moment we Were all liable to sink 
into it, without a coffin or a shroud — the deep wide 
ocean grave yawned beneath ready to receive us. 
Though the sea wrought, and was tempestuous, and 
deep called unto deep, all was well — in the hand of 
Omnipotence we were safe. Such a tempest, and per- 
fect security amidst all its appalling dangers, impress 
upon the mind the power and goodness of Jehovah in 
their fairest lustre snd brightest glory. Dreadful must 
be the insensibility and ingratitude of the heart that 
would not most humbly acknowledge, and devoutly 
adore that Being whose invisible but omnipotent hand 
guided our frail vessel in safety, and at whose word 

" The gamboling storm * 
Came crouching at his feet.*' 

DXATH OS^ BOABD. 

No sooner had the wind abated, the waves yet roll- 
ing tremendously, than we were called to witness a 
funeral. The insatiate archer, waiting only for the 
nod of Omnipotence, lodged his arrow in the heart of 
an only son of his mother, and she was a widow. 
The corpse was neatly clad in the usual habilimento 
of a watery grave, wrapped in sail-cloth, with a weight 
at the feet It was borne aloft by two sailors, laid on a 
board on the larboard bulwark, and after appropriate 
religious exercise, was cast into the unfathomed depths 
of the ocean grave, to rest till the clangor of the axcli' 
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angel's tramp shall bid the etrth and aea give op their 
dead. As the body fell, a few bubbles arose, but as 
quickly for ever fled, leaving no trace, no fond memo- 
rial to designate the place of sepulchre: 

**Bat the sea-bird*s wail, and the stonny gal% 
And the roar of ocaaui wave, 
Sang deep and long the funeral song. 
O'er the infant's trackleM grave." 

The burial was a solemn and affecting scene; but, 
alas ! how soon did mirth and thoughtlessness succeed. 
The human heart is the same on sea as on land. The 
impression, produced by the late terrific tempest and the 
death on board, resembled the snow-flake foiling upon 
the flinty rock — ^it passed away, and no maik was left. 

On the twentieth day out, our noble ship was intro- 
duced into her transatlantic home, in the <'Prince*s 
Dock, Liverpool." Thus safely moored, our perils 
o'er, the scene irresistibly led my mind to contemplate 
the triumphant landing of the Chiistian voyager on 
the shores of blissful immortality. On our left was 
moored an East Indiaman, just arrived — ^her bulwarks 
stove— her masts in shivers — ^her sails and rigging rent 
in fragments. She barely made her port Christian 
friend, how shall our voyage on life's tempestuous 
ocean end 1 Shall an entrance be ministered to you 
abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ? Or will you, as by fire, 
make the heavenly port? Now spread your canvass, 
and catch the celestial breeze— aim at high attainments 
in usefiilness and holiness. Then, in full trim, will 
you bid farewell to the shores of time; and amidst the 
bursting halleluiahs of the ransomed hosts that have 
crossed the flood and gone before, will you, first in 
long, and nearest the throne for ever dwell. 

(* Then fimilj let iu grup the helm, 
Though loud the billows roar; 
And soon, oar toils and dangeis past. 
Our anchor we shall safelj cast, 
On Canaan's happy shore.*' 

B. W. C. 



Original. 
TO A CLOUD. 
Cloud ! that careerest through the trackless air. 

How dark and all-mysterious art thou! 
Thy very lightnings, with their vivid glare, 
Deepen the gloom that rests upon thy brow. 

Who can reveal the secrets of thy womb— 
Who tell what thunders in thy bosom sleep— 

And who the forms that thou wilt yet assume, 
As, changing still, thou cleav'st the airy deep? 

E'en Fancy*s self, grown weaiy in the flight. 
That boldly would thy mysteries unfold. 

Furls its tired wing, and like a bird at night, 
Sinks down to rest — ^thy secrats still untold. 

We hear thy thunders bursting from afor. 
And see, athwart thy breast, thy lightning's gleam; 

And then, we deem the elements at toor. 
But gore and death are wanting to the dream. 



Anon, we call thee» as thou fliest on. 
Sailor of upper deepa^ and ship of heaoeng 

But the resemblance holds in this aJone, 
That thou by winds invisible art driven. 

Roll on, dark cloud, thy destiny fulfill. 

No finite power thy onward flight can stay ; 

Tis God alone can scatter thee at will. 
Or by his counsel guide thee on thy way. 



Original. 
ON HOPE. 

BT WILLIAX BAXTBR. 

Akcblic beam ! thou cheer'st the heart 

With radiance, heaven-bom and divine ; 
O, cling to me ! let us not part; 

But closer let thy tendrils twine 
Around me — ^let them, dustVing, cling. 

To strengthen, 'mid the storms of life; 
And round me may thy golden wing 

Be spread, in nature's dying strife ! 
Bereft of thee, each scene would fade— 

Life's pathway then would cheerless be^ 
Its brightest sunshine turn to shade — 

To billows change my smoothest sea. 
Dark blighting cares would fill the breast. 

Smiles ne*er would lighten up the eye. 
Nought check fierce passion's stem control. 

Our cherish'd wish would be to die- 
To pass from this cold clime away. 

And leave each dark deserted scene. 
To wake in an unclouded day. 

And view again its smile serene. 
Hope, that bkMt feeling, gift divine, 

A precious gem to mortals giv'n ; 
It radiant in God's courts shall shine, 

Undimm'd amid the joys of heaven. 



M. 



HYMN. 

Wht those fears? behold, 'tis Jeans 

Holds the helm and guides the ship- 
Spread the sails, and catch the breeies 
Sent to waft us through the deep. 

Though the shore we hope to land on. 

Only by report is known. 
Yet we freely all abandon, 

Led by that report alone. 

Kender'd safe by his protection. 

We shall pass the wat'ry waste- 
Trusting to his wise direction, 
We shall gain the port at last! 

O, what pleasures there await us! 

There the tempests cease to roar; 
There it is that those who hata as 

Can molest our peace no mora. 

% 
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Original. 
A CHAPTER ON COMETS. 

BT 7. 8. TOXLIVSOir. 

I AX Batiflfied that an article on the subject indicated 
by the aboTe caption, would not be uninteresting to 
the readers of the Repository at any time, and espe- 
cially at this time, when the approach of one of these 
celestial visitants is freqaently adverted to in the public 
journals, and in the social circle. The one to which I 
refer is called Encke's Comet, from the name of the 
philosopher by whom its periodical time, or the date of 
its re-appearance was accurately determined. In the 
year 1819 he made such observations upon it as led 
him to predict that its re-appearance would be at inter- 
vals of three years and three months; and from that 
time to the present, the correctness of his prediction 
has been n)Ost surprisingly verified, thus adding anoth- 
er trophy to the wonderful achievements of mathemat- 
ical science. It is proper to observe, in general, before 
we proceed, that the path of a comet is a very long, 
narrow ellipse, or oval, and that the sun is within this 
path, and very near to one extremity of it; and when 
the comet is in that part of its path nearest the sun, it 
ia said to be in its periheUon ; and it is only when a 
comet is in or near its perihelion that it is visible to the 
inhabitants of the earth. In the other parts of its or- 
bit it is so remote from the earth, and is so diminished 
in its splendor, by its increasing distance frx>m the sun, 
as to be imperceptible by the most powerful telescopes 
that have ever been invented. Whenever, therefore, a 
* comet is visible to us, by any means, we may certainly 
conclude that it has re-virited its perihelion, or is in the 
neighborhood of it. 

During the present visit of Encke's Comet, the time 
of its setting has been so near that of the sun, that, as 
yet, it has not been visible after night&ll. It has, nev- 
ertheless, been veiy distinctly seen in the day time with 
the assistance of glasses of considerable power; so 
much so as to enable astronomers to assign its posi- 
tion among the fixed stars with great precision. But 
before it leaves us again for its long and dreary jour- 
ney, we may possibly have the pleasure of beholding 
it while the sun is below the horizon. 

It is estimated by some of the most distinguished 
philosophers, that there are no lees than five hundred 
comets belonging to the solar system ; but so great is 
the difficulty of obtaining, by observation, the requisite 
elements, that the periodical times of only three, or, at 
most, four out of this number have been satisfactorily 
established; namely, Halley's, Encke's, Biela*8, and 
the great comet of 1680, as it is usually called, by way 
of eminence. A few remarks upon each of these, with 
the exception of the one already considered, may not 
be unacceptable to the reader. 

A comet appeared in the year 1683, upon which the 
celebrated Dr. Halley bestowed very particular atten- 
tion ; and by a careful comparison of his own observa- 
tions upon it with thoae of Kepler npon the comet of 
2 



1607, and those of Apian upon a comet of 1531, he be- 
came convinced that they were identical, and not di£br- 
ent bodiee, as had been supposed. And so fiilly persua- 
ded was he of their identity, that he unhesitatingly pre- 
dicted that, after the lapse of the same interval, (that is, 
about seventy-six years,) it would make its appearance 
again. And, sure enough, in the latter part of the 
year 1758, it returned to its perihelion, corresponding 
so strikingly with the Doctor's recorded description of 
it, as to satisfy the most sceptical, that they were one 
and the same. The question was regarded as so en- 
tirely settled, that the men of that generation proceed- 
ed, as a matter of course, to fix the time of its return 
for 1835. And, to the honor of science be it spoken, 
in August of that year, as many of us cannot fail to 
recollect, it greeted our world with a passing recogni- 
tion. And when the reader and the writer shall be 
sleeping in their graves, it will have accomplished its 
mighty circuit again, and from its lofty position in the 
skies will look down upon our children, and our chil- 
dren's children ; and Heaven grant that it may behold 
them wiser, and better, and happier than their prede- 
cessors! 

So great is the eccentricity of the orbit of this com- 
et, that while its least distance from the sun is only 
about sixty millions of miles, (considerably less than 
that of the earth from the sun,) its greatest distance ia 
almost twice that of the Georgium Sidus, being largely 
upwards of three thousand millions of miles. The 
principle by which this fact is determined it is not ne- 
cessary here to explain. Suffice to say, that the result 
is based upon mathematical processes, of the most rigid 
and unquestionable character, as every one that has 
gone thoroughly into the study of astronomy very well 
knows. And here I would remark, by the way, that 
there is a popular mode, and a scientific mode of pur- 
suing this noble study. The former embraces what 
may be called deBcriplive astronomy, and consists of 
but little more than merely reciting or narrating the 
facts of the sdence ; whereas, the latter goes into an 
analytical investigation of the causes or reasons of 
these facts, and is called, by way of distinction, /)Ay»- 
ical astronomy. It is not every alledged study of as- 
tronomy that is entitled to the name. To have an in- 
telligent, comprehensive view of the subject, the mind 
must be deeply imbued with almost the entire range of 
pure and mixed mathematics. Nevertheless, vrithout 
this, much, very much may be acquired that will be 
highly entertaining and valuable ; especially in eleva- 
ting and expanding our conceptions of the wisdom, 
power, and^nevolence of God. 

But to return. Of the four comets whose periodi- 
cal revolutions have been ascertained, Biela's is the 
third one included in our enumeration, in regard to 
which I will only remark, that it was so called from a 
Bohemian astronomer of that name, in honor of his 
having discovered the time in which it passes through 
its orbit, which is six years and about two hundred 
and seventy days. 

By &r the meet interesting of all thia class of heav- 
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enly bodies, is that which is emphatically called the 
great comet of 1680. It is supposed, and, indeed, it 
can hardly be doubted, but that this was the same com- 
et that appeared in the time of Heniy the First, of 
England, in the year 1106, in the year 631, and also 
in the year 44 before Christ; making its periodical time 
so enormously great as 676| years. It is a remarkable 
fitct, that if we take this period and count back seven 
times from the year 1680, we shall arrive at the year of 
the world 1666, the very year, according to the most ap- 
proved chronology, in which the general deluge happen- 
ed. And hence it is conjectured by many, that this com- 
et had a vast influence in bringing about that terrible ca- 
tastrophe. By some it is thought that, in passing, it 
struck the earth, and turned it out of its original po- 
sition, causing a reflux of the waters of the oceans, and 
a consequ^t submergence of the dry Isnd, and the 
drowning of its inhabitants. By others it is thought 
that the luminous trains of the comets consist, in part 
at least, of watery vapor; and it is known by calcula- 
tion that these trains are millions of miles in breadth as 
well as in length. • Now it is not unplausibly imagined 
that the earth, at a great distance from the body or nu- 
cfetM of the comet, passed through this luminous train, 
and that the watery vapor, which it held in solution, was 
condensed by the inferior temperature of the earth, and 
in such quantities as were suflicient to bury the earth to 
the depth represented in the sacred Volume. Notwith- 
standing the immense velocity of this comet, yet, from 
the great extent of its train, both in length and breadth, 
we may readily suppose that it would take the earth 
several days to pass through it — even as much as ** forty 
days and forty nightk" But I will not dwell on these 
opinions, much less will I avow my belief in either of 
them. I merely mention them, en passant, for the re- 
flection of the reader. I must be allowed to add, how- 
ever, that if, as seems to be the fact, this comet did ap- 
pear at the time of the general deluge, it is certainly not 
unreasonable to suppose that, in some way, it had a very 
important and powerful influence in bringing about that 
awfully punitive dispensation of divine Providence. 

When the comet, of which we are now speaking, 
was in its perihelion, so great was its approximation to 
the sun, that it was only about 120,000 miles from his 
surface. And it is affirmed by Sir Isaac Newton — and 
the afiirmation is susceptible of the most satisfactory 
proof— that while in that situation, its heat must have 
been so intense as to have been 2000 times as hot as red 
hot iron. And hence it is very properly concluded, that 
unless it is composed of exceedingly dense and refirac- 
tory materials, it would not only have been fused, but 
literally evaporated. So that the supposition formerly 
entertained that the comets were nothing but mere con- 
geries of vapors, must be altogether unfounded. If 
the aphtUon distance of Halley's comet overpowers the 
imagination, what must be the tfSaei of contemplating 
the distance traveled by tlds comet to reach the utmost 
limit of its trajectory 1 By the application of the same 
unetring principle before adverted to, it is demonstra- 
ble, yea, demonstrated^ that when this comet is in its 



aphelion, it is no less than twelve thousand millions of 
miles from the son; that is to say, about seven times 
the distance of the G^rgian planet And great as 
these numbers are^ we have a very imperfect concep- 
tion of their magnitude from simply hearing them an- 
nounced. The number last mentioned is so great, that 
if a man could live so long, it would take him mora 
than four hundred years to count it, supposing him to 
count twelve hours each day, and at the rate of a hun- 
dred in a minute. This comet will not appear again 
until the year 2266. 

I am fully aware that to those who believe the 
earth to be a vast extended plain, immovably fixed in 
the centre of the universe, and the sun, moon, and 
stars to be comparatively small bodies, revolving about 
it every twenty-four hours— I am aware that to such 
persons all we have said about the comets would ap- 
pear quite visionary, incredible, and absurd, and that 
they would be inclined to place these statements in the 
same category with <* stories about giants fif^ yards 
high, or those rabbinical legends about leviathan, in 
which they alledge that every day he swallows a fish 
three miles long, and is thereby preparing himself to 
become the food and entertainment of the blessed at the 
great feast of paradise." I trust, however, that the 
Repository has but few, if any readers, who have prof- 
ited so little by the lights of modem times, as not to 
be vrilling to credit^ even if they do not comprehend, 
those sublime truths by which astronomical science is 
now enriched. If you tell these people that the works of 
Grod are so extensive and magnificent, that if the earth 
were struck from the msp of the universe, its loss would 
be no greater, comparatively speaking, than the loss of 
a single leaf from a forest of ten miles square, they 
would look at you with mingled amazement and pity, 
as one that was utterly reckless of either truth or pro- 
bability. And yet, maugre all their incredulity, pity, 
and amazement, such an assertion would be incontesti- 
bly true, unless the entire science of number and quan- 
tity deserves to be scouted as an idle dream. To go 
minutely into the reasons corroborative of such a state- 
ment as this, would lead us too far firom the subject 
more immediately in hand. Suffice it to observe, that 
there is, in the mind of every astronomer, the most 
ample proof that the sun is a million times as laige as 
the earth, and that there are, in the regions of space, 
and visibk to us, myriads of millions of bodies, at least 
equal, and probably far superior in magnitude to the 
glorious luminary which constitutes the centre of our 
system. 

Various hypotheses have been and are entertuned 
as to the purposes for which the comets vrare intended 
in the mechanism of the universe; for we cannot 
doubt for a moment but that some wise and beneficent 
design was contemplated in their creation. God has 
made nothing in vain. To our limited intellectual 
vision many things may appear to be useless and even 
injurious in the great frame of nature. But to Him 
whose broad and all-pervading eye takes a connected 
survey of the whole, and sees the end from the begin- 
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Qiiig...to him any thing that he haa made is doubtI< 
operating in such a manner as iaithfitlly to contribute 
its part in working out the eternal bat unfathomable 
purposes of infinite wisdom. Of course we are now 
understood to be speaking of inanimate existences. 
Many of those who believe with Newton that the sun 
is an immense globe of fire, placed in the midst of our 
■yatem, solely for the purpose of keeping the planets in 
their orbits, and supplying them with light and heat, 
are of the opinion that the comets were intended as 
fuel for the sun, to supply the waste that results from 
its constant radiation of light and caloric, and that 
these bodies will be successively drawn into the sun 
for this purpose as they come to their perihelia. It is 
supposed that when the comet of 1680 was last at its 
perihelion, it was within the sun's atmosphere, and 
must have had its centrifugal force considerably dimin- 
ished; and that, at every subsequent return, this dimi- 
nution will be going on, until, ultimately, the centripe- 
tal force will so far predominate as to cause its inevita- 
ble absorption by the, sun. The theory of Dr. Her- 
■chell, that the sun is not a ball of fire, but an opake, 
inhabitable body, surrounded by luminous phosphores- 
cent clouds, militates strongly against this supposition. 
And I think it cannot be questioned but that the evi- 
dence in frivor of Herschell's theory is decidedly pre- 
ponderant. Even admitting that, by passing through 
a portion of the sun's atmosphere, its velocity is re- 
tarded, as suggested, this effect may be counteracted, 
and more than counteracted by the accelerative influ- 
ence of some of the superior planets near which it may 
and probably does pass in some of its revolutions. 
And, moreover, it has been shown by experiments on 
light by Dr. Priestley and others, that the whole quan- 
tity of luminous matter that would be thrown off by 
the sun in the course of six thousand years would, so 
to speak, be next to nothing. It is, nevertheless, possi- 
bly true, even according to Herscheirs theory, that the 
comets may, from age to age, become united with, and 
converted into the luminous matter by which the body 
of the sun is enveloped. 

It is generally 'admitted that the comets are highly 
electrical bodies, and that the luminous trains by which 
they are generally accompanied, are composed mainhf 
of streams 6i electricity, which they are caused to give 
out by induction, when in proximity with the sun. 
And, indeed, these beautiful sectoral, or fon-like trains 
may be strikingly imitated with the electric machine, 
by holding a metallic rod towards the rubber of the 
machine, when negatively electrified, performing the 
experiment in the dark; or still more strikingly, by 
having a large glass tube with a metallic rod in one 
end of it, and presenting the rod to the prime conduct- 
or of the machine when in operation. In that case 
there will emanate from the interior extremity of the 
rod, and fill the cavity of the tube, a brilliant pencil of 
imys impressively analagous to the train of a comet 
But without having recourse to any such analogies, 
comets have been known to exert an electric, or rather 
an ekdro^magnetie influence upon terrestrial bodies, 
% 



particularly the magnetic needle. During the pres- 
ence of Halley's comet in 1835, the north pole of the 
needle of our college compass was elevated about five 
degrees above the horizontal level, and others in the 
vicinity were affected exactly in the same way. And 
from the position of the comet, and the return of the 
needle to its horizontal position afler the departure of 
the comet, I had no doubt but it was the cause of 
the disturbance referred to. And I would here ask, 
may not the comets be the great purveyors of the eleo* 
trie fluid to the various parts of the solar system, to 
replace what may, from time to time, be lost from the 
planets by its passing into space— a vacuum being a 
good conductor of electricity! Or may they not be 
designed to operate in some way in preserving the 
equilibrium of the electric fluid throughout the uni- 
verse 1 — a fluid which very probably has f^ more im- 
portant agencies throughout the wide range of animate 
and inanimate existence, than we can now possibly 
conceive. The last appearance of Biela's comet was 
in 1832, about contemporaneously with the breaking 
out of Asiatic cholera in this country ; and who can 
say that it did not exert such an influence upon the 
electricity of our planet, as to bring about those ter- 
rible consequences which many of us well remem- 
ber, and most bitterly deplore 1 And yet, such evils 
may be only incidental, and by no means to be com- 
pared with the general good that they are instrumental 
in accomplishing. I will only add on this point, that 
many eminent medical men were disposed to ascribe 
that horrible scourge to cometary influence. And may 
we not suppose that the ever memorable thower of me- 
teors, which afterwards occurred, was only the breaking 
up of that peculiar electric state of the atmosphere 
which had been the source of so much mischief? 

**l suspect,** says Sir Isaac Newton, "that the spirit 
which makes the finest, subtflest, and best part of our 
air, and which is absolutely requisite for the life and 
being of all things, comes principally from the comets." 

I will close this article with a notice of only one 
more opinion in regard to the nature and purposes of 
comets. There are some who believe, or at any rate, 
have believed, that they were once planetary orbs like 
our earth, and that their inhabitants having served 
out their probation, the good were translated to other 
and far more blissful abodes, and that the incorrigiUy 
wicked were left upon them, and that they were, by 
some means, struck from their accustomed orbits, and 
by their approximation to the sun, were set on fire, and 
will for ever continue to be the punitive abodes of the 
wretched inhabitants that were left upon them. This 
idea will be found in Milton*s Paradise Lost; and 
whether it is to be regarded as his sober belief, or a 
mere poetic fancy, we have no means of determining. 
A similar idea (at least so far as relates to the original 
nature of the comets, and how and why they were 
brought into their present condition) is conveyed by 
the Ettrick Shepherd in his *< Pilgrims of the Sun." 
And though I make no pretensions to great critical 
acumen in compositions of this sort, yet I will venture 
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the opinion, that the passage in which this sentiment 
occurs, is one of the finest and most magnificent that 
ever emanated Irom the human mind. And haying 
given this passage, I will, for the present at least, take 
my leave of the subject now under consideration. The 
lines to which I refer may be found in Part Second of 
that poem, and reads thus: 

" I can remember well 
When yon* was such a world ss ihafc you left { 
A nursery of intellect for those 
Where matter lives not. Like these other worlds, 
It wheeled upon Its axle, and it swung 
With wide and rapid motion. But the time 
That Ood ordained for its existence ran. 
Its uses in that beautiful creation. 
Where nought subsiflts in vain, remained no morel 
The saints and angels knew of it, and came 
In radiant files, with awful reverence, 
Unto the verge of heaven, where we now stand, 
To aee the downfall of a sentenced woild. 
Think of the impetus that ufges on 
These ponderous spheres, and Judge of the event. 
Just in the middle of its swift, career, 
Th' Almighty snapt the goiden cord in twain 
That hung it to the heaven. Creation sobbed 1 
And a spontaneous shriek rang on the hills 
Of these celestial regions. Down amain 
Into the void the outcast world descended. 
Wheeling and thundering on ! Its troubled seas 
Were churned into a spray, and, whizxing, flurred 
Around it like a dew. The mountain tops. 
And ponderous rocks, were off impetuous flung, 
And clattered down the steeps of night for ever. 
Away Into the sunless, starless void, 
Bushed the abandoned world ; and thro' its caves. 
And rifled channels, airs of chaos sung. 
The realms of night were troubled; for the stillness 
Which there from all eternity had reigned. 
Was rudely discomposed ; and moaning sounds. 
Mixed with a whistling howl, were heard afar, 
By darkling spirits ! Still, with stayless foree. 
For years and ages, down the wastes of night 
Boiled the Impetuous mass!— of all Its seas 
And superfices disencumbered. 
It boomed along, till by the gathering speed 
Its fumaced mines and hills of walled sulphur 
Were blown into a flame— when, meteor-like, 
Bunting away upon an arching track, 
Wide as the universe, again it scaled 
The dusky regious. Long the heavenly hosts 
Had deemed the globe extinct^nor thought of it, 
Save as an instance of Almighty power; 
Judge of their wonder and astonishment, 
When, far as heavenly eyes can see, they saw 
In yon blue void, that hideous world appear— 
Showering thin flame and shining vapor forth 
0*er half the breadth of heaven I The angels paused } 
And all the nations trembled at the view. 
The time will come, when, in likewise, the earth 
Shall be cut off from God's fair universe- 
Its end fulfilled ; but when that time shall be. 
From man, from saint, and angel, Is concealed.** 

It wiU be seen that my own opinions, as fer as they 
are indicated, are somewhat different from those em- 
braced in the preceding paragraph. I was not willing, 
however, to forego the satisfaction of placing before 
the reader the almost inimitable passage just quoted. 
I would rather have the honor and the pleasure of hav- 
bag been the author of such a passage as that, than to 
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have been bom to a thousand pounds a year. But 
there is an honor and a pleasure infinitely greater than 
that, and which, it is gratifying to know, we may all 
obtain without money and without price. 
Augtuia CoUege, Ky,, May, 1843. 
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To what untried scenes of future existence will man 
be introduced, when he shall, see with other eyes, and 
hear with other ears, and perceive by other means than 
he knows at present, and be in company with beinga 
of a celestial origin, who were never united to flesh 
and blood ; flames of ethereal fire, pure and perfect in- 
telligences, who never lost their primeval innocence; 
who were witnesses to the creation of numberless 
worlds, and the primary constitution of the laws of 
nature; who have studied with enlarged capacity the 
mysteries of matter and spirit, their union, nature, and 
operations! « At present we see but through a glass 
darkly." Obscurity and human ignorance draw an im- 
penetrable curtain over the eternal state. Man is but in 
the infancy of his being, at the commencement of ex- 
istence, a mere embryo, inclosed in the shell of a mat- 
terial body. When the vail of flesh is removed, and 
the bandage is taken fix)m his eyes, he will be initiated 
into the sweets of a world purely intellectual, and, ever 
insatiate, will diink at the fountain of perfection and 
wisdom. Then will he learn intuitively, and rise by 
one progressive scale of knowledge, through eternity, 
surrounded by an interminable prospect of felicity. 

In our present state of probation, there seems to be 

an innate desire of immortality incorporated in our 

very essence. ** Nature's ySrs^ tmsA is endless happi^ 

ness; annihilation is an after thought" No man 

wishes to become extinct at the hour of death, until 

guilt has rendered immortality an object of his dread. 

If man be not immortal, 

** Then whence this pleasing hope, this fond desir^ 
This longing after immortality V* 

We are fired in the contemplation, to enjoy endless 
felicity. Hope cheers our prospects, and supports us 
amidst the numerous "ills that flesh is heir to.*' Mu- 
sic lends her enchanting voice, "sweet as celestial sym- 
phonies;" and in the raptures of a congregational 
hymn, we look forward with a prospect of celebrating 
the praises of Deity through an endless duration ! Na- 
ture everywhere smiles! God is everywhere good. If 
he has manifested his eternal abhorrence of moral evil 
in many instances by the baneful operation of natural 
evil in the world, it was absolutely necessaiy. The 
moral perfection of his nature must make an immuta- 
ble distinction between right and wrong, virtue and vice, 
or the interminable rectitude and happiness of his crea- 
tures could never be secured, nor the glory and perfec- 
tion of his moral attributes be fully discovered. All 
things, therefore, are founded on general good, on the 
principles of unsullied rectitude, on a philanthropy 
which is immense, imconfined, and eternal. — Imperiai 
diagazine. 
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Original. 
THE FAULTY MISTRESS. 

^Patixitce! patience!" said Mrs. Fretful to her 
husband; "it*s intolerable. The girl has been moping 
about the kitchen six long hours, and not a thing is 
done. Don't talk to me about patience. Fll not try 
to be patient I have more trouble than I can bear. 
All the lazy girls in town contrive to get upon my 
hands. They impose <m my good nature. 1*11 not 
bear it. ril— " 

Here the wi&'s irrasdble Tolubility was interrupted 
by the house-bell. She smoothed down at once, and 
put on the air of a modest, Idnd lady. The poor girl 
who had been th»^ theme of her discourse, escaped 
from her presence^ and ran to answer the belL I was 
ushered into the receiving room, and was joined in a 
lew minutes by Mrs. Fretful and her husband. She, 
being my second cousin, and on terms of great intima- 
cy, resumed her iU-humor as soon as she saw who I 
was, and, at my solicitation, gave me an account of 
her provocations and distresses. She concluded all by 
asking my advice. I promised to give it in the form of 
a letter, which, as its cautions may suit more ladies 
than one, is here spread before them. 

Mms. M. B. Fretful, — ^You complained the other 
day that you cannot, with your best efforts, succeed in 
pleasing and retaining your domesticsL If you claim 
from them the amount of labor which seems to you 
equitable and just, you say they murmur, leave, go 
abroad and slander you. In these circumstances you 
ask advice. It shall be frankly given. 

To secure the faithiiil service and good will of your 
domestics, you must, like the orator, pay regard to mat- 
ter and manner. As to matter, you must 

1. Require of them a rea$onabk service. On this 
point I believe you err. You expect too much of your 
girls. Of this there is conclusive testimony. 

The day Mrs. Amadon spent at your house let her 
into the secret of your difficulties. You had often 
complained to her, and she was curious to learn, if pos- 
sible, why your girls all quarrel with you. She tells 
me that about eight o'clock in the morning you sent 
Sally into the kitchen to wash up the dishes, set things 
to rights, and prepare dinner. In half an hour she 
heard you call Sally and send her over to Mrs. Gaf- 
field*s to invite her to tea. Sally was occupied half an 
hour in fixing her dress, doing the errand, unfixing 
again, and getting about her work, which she had but 
just done when you caUed her a second time, and sent 
her to the store for a tooth-brush. On her return, in- 
stead of being peimitted to go to the kitchen, you took 
her into the flower-garden to water the roses and shrub- 
bery. While there you broke a flower pot, and sent 
her to buy another, llien the poor girl had to pro- 
cure some fresh dirt, and spend an hour more in fixing 
it to your liking. 

By this time it was eleven o'clock, and your girl 

had not yet got half an hour to herself in the kitchen. 

About one o'clock your husband came in for dinner, 

and in a few minutes I called and found you very an- 
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giy at Sally, insisting that she iiad been all the morning 
lounging about the kitchen* doing nothing, and when 
the dinner hour came there was nothing cooked. Now, 
my dear cousin, if you expect a girl to cut herself in 
two, and one half of her run all the morning on er- 
rands, while the other half dresses and cooks a good 
dinner, you must of course be disappointed. I advise 
you to give Sally another trial at the dinner before you 
turn her away, or call her lazy. Don't interrupt her 
about tooth-brushes^ or flower pots, from nine o'clock 
till one, and see if she does not come out better. 

Another thing to be mentioned under this head is 
the wages of your domestics. 

A Christian woman like yourself should not be an 
** Egyptian task" muiress, either in regard to your ser- 
vants' labor or its reward. I have touched upon the for- 
mer. Now let us glance at the latter. How much do 
you give Sally t Mrs. Amadon understands that you 
pay her one dollar and a half. This might be tolerable 
wages, if paid bona fide, that is, in gold, or its equivalent. 
Even then, it would be low, as the average price of 
girl's labor is at least $1.62J per week. But it is said 
you pay her in depreeiaUd currency ; so that instead 
of $1.50, the poor thing gets but $1.35 per week. Now 
coz, that ii not right That same girl has always i»> 
ceived high wages till she went to your house. Yon 
know she wished to live with you, not because she 
hadn't places enough with higher wages, but because 
she was a member of the same Church with yourself, 
and could see her minister now and theni and go 
to church. True, she has three or four hours each 
week for this last object, viz., afleraoon and night 
preaching on the Sabbath, and one lecture each week. 
But would you lower her wages on this account! 
Think how much more time your other girls, especial- 
ly that trifling chamber-maid, spends in vulgar amuse- 
ment, night walking it sometimes to a late hour, and 
scarcely escaping imputations which would render her 
a reproach to your fiunily. I cannot approve of this 
treatment of Sally in regard to her wages. You say 
she is satisfied. But you should not* be satisfied. If 
she loves church and domestic religious privileges so 
well, as cheerfully to make this sacrifice to secure them, 
I beg yott' to consider how it looks for youy a Christtsn 
woman, to speculate on her religion. 

I cannot, in one brief letter, dwell longer on the first 
point, and proceed to the second, namely, your manner. 
You know, cousin, that we may bestow favors in so 
ungracious a manner, as to chill the gratitude of the 
beneficiary. Of course, if we make reasonable de- 
mands on a servant in a fietful or morose mood, we 
must expect that obedience will be rendered in the 
same spirit And, as I love plain dealing, I shall, 
"without mincing," aver to you, that, in my opin- 
ion, this is your greatest misfortune. Your manner, 
whenever you address a servant, is wiigat. You nev- 
er smile upon a domestic, however exemplary her de- 
portment, or faithful her obedience. If she does bad 
you scold, and if she does well, you only scold a little 
less. I have often wondered why it is so, and have 
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been led to think it was a want of reflection — ignore 
ance of the effect of your manner on thoae around 70a. 
Do you not perceive that iU*hanior is contagious— that 
if you angrily demand labor it will be impatiently pex^ 
formed? A woman's philosophy is deep enough to 
comprehend this. You go to the kitchen with a cloud 
on your brow, and on entering it let out lightning and 
thunder. Under this guise of intemperate rage, can 
the domestics meet you with smiles! It would be 
folly to expect it. You must be a good natured wife 
if you would hsTo a good natured husband. It is not 
less true that you must be a smiling mistress if you 
would have your maidens smile. If you were a ser- 
vant, could you make up your temper to meet a petu- 
lant sbrew with soft cadences and honeyed words ? Not 
you. Now you must reflect, that the maid, as well as 
the mistress, is a woman. She has in her all your sus- 
ceptibilities and humors, and they are liable to the same 
provocations in her as in you. 

I would have you pay particular attention to your 
countenance. The phiz is talismanic You say I don*t 
believe in Mesmeriun. That's right But you believe 
that one's tean or smiles may set sympathy to work in 
those around. One sneeze in a company of twenty 
will provoke ten sneezes.* I must tell you, cousin, 
tiiat your face is particularly ugly under a cloud. It 
may be because it is so especially otherwise in sun- 
shine. They told me when I was young that gravity 
didn't become me. I looked in the glass and found it 
was a fact I then tried to smile; but I couldn't keep 
it up. My nature was to look sour, and I had just to 
give up to it Yet it has destroyed all my popularity, 
and for ever will. But you are made on another scale. 
You can smile, and if you will just turn, to the glass a 
few times, in ihe same fix as when you are saying to 
Sally, <' There it is, as usual — ^the victuals all spoiled," 
I believe you will not assume another frown or scold 
another lesson till dooms-day. It will frighten yon to 
see yourself. 

Now let me say a word on anotber subject You 
are a professor. For sixteen years you have been a 
member of the Church. Sally joined the Church six 
months ago, and is now warm in her first love. She 
went to live with you in preference to others, because 
she expected you to help her in religion. To her 
there was a charm in family prayer, and the devotional 
associations of a pious household. I ask you, now, 
whether your manners are such as will tend to confirm 
her faith, and lead her close to the Savior. You said 
the other day that you would rather have any sort of a 
girl than a Church member. I have heard others speak 
in the same rash manner. When things come to this 
point, there is great wrong somewhere. Either the 
mistress should accuse the maid, or the maid the mis- 
tress, and one or the other should be churched forth- 
with. I advise you never to say this again. It is an 
imputation on Christ and his religion. Indeed, I would 
suggest whether your conscience does not convict you 
of this fact, namely, that Sally might with show of 
reason, go to Mrs. D., or Mrs. M., your greatest ene- 



mies, and say, "Of all places on earth deliver me from 
the kitchen of a pious ujoman, I tried Mrs. 6., a 
Universalist, Mrs. F., a Deist, and Mrs. 8., a leal Ow- 
enite— Fanny Wright woman, but Mrs. Fretful can out- 
scold them all." It would be particulariy mortifying to 
you, should such a representation be made abroad. If 
your girl keeps on in the good way, she may not say 
it for the sake of the Church. If she backslides, she 
will be apt to take this method to excuse her apostasy. 
If she sh6uld keep silent under the provocation which 
I know you have given her, it proves that the maid is 
more discreet than her mistress. 

Now, cousin, I write thus plainly, not to provoke in 
you greater errors, but to cure existing faults. Let me 
be heard, and don't get angry. You know I am an 
old fnend, as well as a tolerably old man. Should 
you take this kindly, I may write again ; and believe 
me, that although I am a little rough in thii epis- 
tle, I harve for you the kindest feelings in the world. 
And if I have arrayed your vices before you in a bold 
and withering light, I have not forgotten your virtues. 
Those I inscribe, as you here behold, on paper; these I 
have written on my heart 

Your afiectionate friend and cousin, 

Paul Ckstsor. 



Prattvo unto God without communion, is like 
talking to a man who neither gives an answer, nor a 
smile, nor yet a look. No persons find a heart to pray 
who feel no fellowship with God. Fain would we 
grow notable by doing; it suits our legal spirit; but we 
can only grow valiant and successful by believing. 
Believing is the Christian's trade and maintenance. 
By it he obtains pardon and holiness. Naked faith, 
or a whole and simple trust in Jesus, is the Gospel in- 
strument which brings salvation. But though faith 
alone, apart from its fruit, is the saving instrument, yet 
it cannot be alone, or without its fruit, where it is sa- 
ving faith, as St James declares. Saving faith brings 
heavenly peace, purifies the heart, overcomes the world. 
If you are not a real subject of Jesus Christ, you must 
be a stranger to the blessings of his kingdom. The 
riches are not bestowed upon the outward court wor- 
shipers. You must come within the vail, which is 
now rent open for access, before you a reconciled Fath- 
er, and feast upon his grace. If Jesus Christ kept his 
court in your bosom, he would make peace there, for 
he is the prince of peace. Where he reigns, he com- 
mands peace. How can Jesus be your King, if he 
does not rule in' your breast 1 How can you call 
Christ a Savior, if he does not save you from your 
sinsi I must watch against sin, and pray against it 
too; yet not rely upon my own strength to conquer it, 
but wholly trust in Jesus, as my king, to subdue my 
will, my tempers, my afiections, by his Spirit I must 
wholly trust in Jesus, as my priest, to wash my guilty 
conscience in his purple fountain, and clothe my naked 
soul in his righteousness.— Berru^'a Christian World 

Uhmaaked, 

3 
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From the London ImperUl Magazine. 
DIVINE PHILANTHROPY. 
Thb philanthropy of God u dispUyed in the exten- 
nTe range through the fair fields of adence in which 
the human mind may rove. 

Here intelligence wanders from flower to flower, from 
tree to tree, from plant to plant, from grove to grove, 
from sea to sea, from shore to shore. Every vegetable, 
and mineral, and fossil, and atom, is fraught with won- 
ders. Every particle of atmospheric air, every drop of 
water, in the ocean's bed, every hill and mountain, ev- 
ery spire of grass, and leaf of the trees, is full of the 
wonder-working hand of God. Eveiy animal, insect, 
and quadruped, all animated existence, is full of God. 
Or, shall we leave the vernal scenery, pass the silver 
eloud, and soar beyond, where <' Aurora sprinkles with 
rosy fingers the eastern sky ;'* and quitting this earthly 
ball, *< shoot across the spheres beyond the comet's path- 
less track;" or visit our neighboring planets, whether 
near the source of central fire, or on Uie utmost verge 
of sol's wide domain ; or leaving our system, and dart, 
on lightiQng's wing, from star to star, from system to 
system, from nebida to nebula, until poor Terra has 
sunk to an obscure spot, and at last our sun entirely 
disappears 1 Here the human mind may wander among 
lost staz^beams, or plunge into unfathomable space ; and, 
wrapped in silent astcnishment, adore that supremely 
glorious Being, who is God over all, blessed for ever ! 
But let us confine our observations to those things 
that come more immediately under our observations. 
How is the philanthropy of God manifested in the for- 
mation of the human body ; in its preservation, and in 
all the wondere of sensation! How well designed is 
every object around us to give pleasure to a rational 
mind! The senses of man connect him with the 
whole visible creation. The eye, finished internally 
' and externally by the finger of God, in pleasing seren- 
ity surveys the distant landscape. Millions of rays of 
light fall every moment upon its minute retina, and 
paint earth's various scenes. But these are transcend- 
ed in wonder by the phenomena of the human mind, 
which, being sensible of the existence of material ob- 
jects, holds an incomprehensible connection with the 
whole visible creation. 

Our perception and conception of objects are alike 
mysterious and wonderfuL The most plausible theo- 
ries of the greatest geniuses that have adorned our 
world, leave us in the dark. But although we cannot 
ncoowat pkihsophiealfy for the manner of our percep- 
tions, the mere savage must feel penetrated with pleas- 
urable sensations, when the grand tpedadt of nature 
falls on the OTgan of vision. 

Every prospect is beautiful, sublime, and infinitely 
diversified. The towering mountain, the majestic pre- 
cipice, the meandering river, the placid sky, the ruffled 
or unruffled elements; whether frovming in tremen- 
dous grandeur, or smiling in silent sunshine ; all are 
blended with beauty and sublimity, and furnish occa- 
sions for so many sensations either of joy or pain. 

The chaste and softer forms of nature impart unmixed 
2 



delight ! The simpk elegance and innaie beauty of the 
pink, the carnation, the tulip, the rose, the lily, the hy*- 
ctnth, the ranunculus, and a thousand other of nature*s 
beauties, give a secret charm that is irresistibly pleas- 
ing! The delicacy of their forms and tints vibrates 
on the' fine, the attenuated, though unknown springs of 
our intellectual powera. In fiu^t, whatever branch of 
nature's productions strikes the eye, whether the state- 
ly oak of the forest, or the spire of grass on earth's 
flowery carpet, all, all declare the goodness of God. 

If we turn our attention to those classes of animated 
beings which soar in the air, their fine forms, and beau- 
tiful plumage, diversified with the richest colors, from 
the small humming-bird of the grove, to the golden 
eagle which soars towards the resplendent orb of day ; 
from the charmingly formed pheasant of the wood, to 
the spangled peacock, that struts with conscious pride 
through the farm-yard, cannot fail to arrest our atten- 
tion, and command our admiration. The violet, red, 
yellow, and golden dresses, vrith which nature has dec- 
orated their elegant bodies, both to temper the sum- 
mer's blaze and winter's storms, must inspire the most 
savage breast with pleasurable sensations! Nature 
here, as everywhere, abounds with an endless variety. 
Asia, Africa, Europe, and America, have their peculiar 
birds, endued with a melody of voice, and clothed with 
an elegance of plumage, and an exuberance of glow- 
ing color, that bespeak the existence of a Being su- 
premely vrise, great, and good; but the pleasing sensa- 
tions they excite in man, can only be fully known by 
a sight of their beauties, or by the hearing of their 
notes. The innate characteristics of beauty and per- 
fection are so strongly interwoven in the works of na- 
ture, that man is fond of tracing her inimitable forms, 
and penciling her rarest flowers. The highest perfec- 
tion of art is that which gives the strongest imitation 
of her fair productions, delicate tints, and pure expres- 
sion. Man has only to copy her, to arrive at perfec- 
tion. She has been his surest guide in all works of 
taste. 

Her ''rows of reverend elms," cedars, and poplars, 
suggested the first idea of the pure taste of Grecian ar- 
chitecture ; and hence arose the fine orden of the Dor- 
ic, Ionic, and Corinthian columns. Hence the trium- 
phal arehes, vast colonnades, exuberant foliage, profiise 
beauties and sublimities, of the ancients, that have just- 
ly astonished succeeding generations, and that will re- 
main monuments of perfection while sun and moon 
endure. 

The embryo shell of the feathered choir, the globose 
drops of water, and the bells of flowen, an the stand- 
ards of our most elegant porcelain forms, and other 
works of art; and we have only to modify and diversi- 
fy ad mfinitumy to perpetuate the beautiful. 

Had the benevolent God given to man only the sense 
ci seeing, the objects of perception would have fur- 
nished inexhaustible sources of delight But he has 
increased his sensations by an addition of diversified or- 
gans. The ear, although internally situated, commu- 
nicates with external objects. The air serves the triple 
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puipoM of purifying the blood by the longi, feeding 
the expiring flame of life, and of ftrangely c^muni- 
cating with the mind. By Tibrating on the tympanum 
of the ear, millions of multiplied efifecte strike the soul, 
as an instrument tret tuned to catch its varied tones; 
whether occasioned by the gentle zephyr that steals 
softly on its trembling strings, the reverberating echo 
that rushes back from the winding caves, or the mur- 
muring waters that whisper their soft soothing accents 
on the weary traveler's ear I 

■ The trembling motion of the air, that gently brushes 
over a thousand fragrant sweets in nature's garden, re- 
gales our sense of smelling with an exhilerating effect, 
that beggars human language ! O, how charming art 
thou, most bountiful nature ! Shall I ever forget the 
smell of the cowslip, the primrose, the honeysuckle, or 
the wild rose— of the pink, the carnation, or the intoxi- 
cating pleasure of the night-violet ? Shall I ever forget 
the paradisiacal effect produced on me by the combined 
fragrance of sweetbriar, of thyme, of jessamine, of a 
thousand mingled odoriferou« perfumes drunk in from 
the pure source of nature's garden ! 

Shall I cease to remember the murmuring of distant 
waters, the fidling cascade, the cooing of the turtle, the 
•oft note of tjie cuckoo, -the wild carol of the wood- 
lark, the mellifluous pipe of the blackbird, or the thrill- 
ing ecstasy of the nightingale ? No, I shall not forget 
the artless concert of nature's full choir. The ecstatic 
■well of harmony poured from a thousand throats, the 
fragrant perfumes of a thousand sweets, must charm 
inevitably the most savage breast! 

** These are ihj glorious works, Parent of good. 
Almighty, thine this unlvenal frame; 
Thus wondrous fair, thyself how wondrous then 1" 

How full the concert, how complete, how charming! 
every performer plays its part Each pretty little song- 
ster is pleased with its own existence, with its mate, 
with surrounding nature, and praises the benevolent 
Author of all its blessings. And shall man, ungrateful 
man, refuse to render praise to that Grod who gave him 
KfiB, and being, and immortality 1 J. P. 



RELIGION. 
Is there a spot on this broad earth. 

Can yield, without some base alloy — 
Except religion give it birth- 
One single gleam of real joy 1 
Did e'er the city yield delight. 

Or give the anxious soul repose. 
Except religion shed its light. 

And pour*d its balm, to heal our woesi 
Or rural scenes e'a fill the heart, 

Or give the troubled conscience rest, 
Without religion to impart 

The consciousness of being blest 1 
No, 'tis religion only can 

Assure the heart of sins forgiven. 
And show to daik bewildered man 

The path that leads from earth to heaven. ^ 



Original. 
BE HOLY. 

Bx holy ! let thy life proclaim 
Thy Master's character divine: 
Let ev'ry word and action prove 
^he virtues which he taught are thine. 
Be holy ! humble all thy pride^ 
And choose the Savior for thy guide. 
Be holy ! let each thought to him 
In sweet subjection humbly bow — 
Let passion bend at his command. 
And all thy life his praises show^— 
Show that to man on earth is giv'n 
An earnest of the joys of heaVn. 
Be holy ! 'tis thus man may rise 
To heights of bliss as yet unknown — 
Rise to angelic joys, and find 
A seat near the eternal throne. 
Be holy I and you shall receive 
AU that the Father has to give. 
Be holy ! 'tis the passport through 
The radiant portals of the sky. 
It on the soul shall then impress 
The stamp of immortality. 
Be holy ! that will raise the dod 
To an alliance with its Ood. 
Be holy ! let the soul assume 
The perfiBct likeness of its sir»-«- 
Cast off its dross, and join the songs 
Which flow from the celestial choir. 
Be holy ! and exultant spring 
To heav'n on hope's untiring wing. 
Be holy ! and the dying strife 
Shall lose its terrors, and the eye 
Of fiuth shall gase nndanled on 
Thy great reward, above the sky. 
Be holy ! be for ever blest ! 
Thus seek, thus find stomal rest 

Wx. BAXTxm. 



TO A BRIDE. 
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Thb more divinely beautiful thou art. 

Lady! of love's inconstancy beware; 

Watch o'er thy charms, and with an angel's care 

O guard thy maiden purity of heart: 

At every whisper of temptation, start; 

The lightest breathings of unhallow'd air 

Love's tender, trembling lustre will impair. 

Till all the light of innocence depart 

Fresh from the bosom of an Alpine hill. 

When the coy fountain sparkles into day. 

And sunbeams bathe and brighten in its rill, 

If here a plant and there a flower, in play, 

Bending to sip^ the little channel fill, 

It ebbs, and languishes, and dies away. 

S 
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Original. 
LOQUACITY. 

BT BUHOP MOSmU. 

L0Q.VACITT,' which, according to Walker, means 
«too mnch talk," ia a fimlt as disagreeable as it is com- 
mon. It is not restricted to either sex. The reader 
mast not infer, because this brief article appears in the 
Ladies* Repository, that I judge women to be more 
faulty in this respect than men. In either it is nnlore- 
ly, and when indulged to excess, becomes reprehensi- 
ble in the estimation of all judicious people. 

Loquacity is objectionable, because it savors of Tan- 
ity. It indicates that the speaker wishes to bring him- 
self into notice by a display of words; and, conse- 
quently, that he presumes much upon his own intelli- 
gence, and upon the ignorance of others, as if they 
knew nothing until he enlightened them. The talka- 
tive individual seems, also, to take it for granted, that 
his neighbors have leisure and patience to be lectured 
by the hour, on any subject which &ncy, inclination, 
or accident may lead him to introduce. This is a great 
mistake in most cases. Such a character would do 
well to study the import of Solomon's maxim, "A 
fool's voice is known by multitude of words." 

Again— loquacity is troublesome. It breaks in on 
the regular calling of all who have the misfortune to 
be assailed by it Few things are more annoying to 
a man of business or a man of study, than to be fre- 
quently interrupted by the idle and loquacious. It 
embarrasses him in his necessary avocation, and of 
course chafes liis feelings; and, unless he possesses un- 
common forbearance, lays him uiider temptation to rude- 
ness of manner. There are individuals in eveiy exten- 
sive community who seem to have no employment but 
to talk. They are generally very willing souls to give 
direction concerning the busineas of others, while they 
neglect their own; for, as Solomon said, « every fool 
will be meddling." But they are as poor counselors as 
they are unpleasant companions. Let it not be sup- 
posed that talkative characters are peculiar to this age 
or country. Paul said, << There are many unruly and 
vain talkers, and deceivers, especially they of the cir- 
cumcision, * * * whose mouths must be stopped;'* 
and he instructed Titus to << rebuke them sharply." 

It ia frequently observed, that they who talk most do 
it to least purpose. Public speakers, of a loquacious 
disposition, are geneially diffusive; they often lack 
point, and obscure their arguments by a superabun- 
dance of words. If they be members of deliberative 
bodies, they are apt to become troublesome, lose their 
influence, and sometimes secure to themselves an un- 
enviable notoriety. Such oratora mighi profit by the 
advice of St James, " Let every man be swifl to hear, 
alow to speak, slow to wrath.*' 

A loquacious disposition leads to many indiscretions, 
of which some examples may here be furnished. It 
influences confidentials to divulge secrets, betny confi- 
dence, and produce open raptures between neighbors. 
S 



It leads families to discuss their private business in the 
presence of strangen, which is improper. It betrays 
many individuals into the very impertinent and annoy- 
ing practice of catechising dvil travelers as to their 
residence, destination, name, and business. This is an 
extremely rude practice. Loquacity interrupts the har- 
mony of conversation ; for a talkative individual will 
often break in upon another while speaking, which is 
embarrassing and uncourteous. It makes people ap- 
pear self-important and untea6hable. For example, 
when a minister of the Gospel calls on a talkative fam- 
ily, instead of being heard as their religious teacher, 
he is compelled to keep silence, and listen to their des- 
ultory harangues, perhaps all speaking at once, till his 
time and patience are exhausted, or retire abruptly. 
To visit such a family, except for the purpose of teach- 
ing them better manners,, is a waste of time. 

In some instances, loquacity is an infirmity of old 
age, and in othen, of partial insanity, and in all such 
cases should be endured with patience. But in young 
and sane persons it is usually a defect of education, or 
of natural judgment, or both together. It leads some 
very young persons, like saucy children, to monop- 
olize the time in conversation, to the exclusion of the 
aged and experienced. This is very indiscreet Few 
things are more disgusting than the fiivolouV conversa- 
tion of young people to each other in the presence of 
seniors. Well educated and sensible young people, of 
both sexes, always pay respect to strangen and seniors, 
however inferior their accomplishments may be; but 
the ignorant and talkative respect no one, and of course 
no person respects them. They are radically defective 
in sound understanding, and in civility, and therefore 
introduce their uncalled for questions and topics^ with- 
out regard to circumstances. 

A few individuals, of loquacious habits, are sufficient 
to cause general confusion in a large social company ; 
because no one of them is willing to be a hearer — ^they 
all speak at once, which produces sound without sense, 
very much resembling the gabble of a large flock of 
geese. Hence it is that social parties seldom afford any 
instructive or profitable convemtion, on subjects of 
general interest 

I have not the vanity to suppose that this short essay 
on loquacity will reform any confirmed talker; but it 
may possibly be the means of preventing some individ- 
uals from becoming such; and with that result I should 
not only be content, but feel amply rewarded for the la- 
bor of writing. 

It is admitted that there is an opposite extreme to 
loquacity ; that is, taciturnity, or habitual silence. This 
is also a fault to be guarded against Very diffident 
and reserved persons, are most liable to fall into this er- 
ror. Often, when a few words might be spoken to the 
edification of some individual, or company, they keep 
silence, from timidity, or disinclination to talk, and 
thereby lose an opportunity of doing good. Man is a 
social being. It is wisdom in all to cultivate social 
habits and fealings; and one of the best means of do- 
ing so, is a familiar, friendly convenatioD. When we 
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engage in Mctal oonvene, it should be to instract, izn- 
press, amuM, or gain information ; and aa some one of 
these objects may be effected with any civil companion, 
there is no necessity of confining onr conversation to a 
few select friends. Extreme taciturnity is not profitable, 
or commendable. Still, I am of the opinion, that to say 
too little is a less fiiolt than to say too much, and^ in- 
deed, that it is better to say nothing than to speak un- 
advisedly. 

There is, between the two extremes of loquacity and 
tadtumity, a happy medium — that of speaking on a 
suitable subject, at the right time, and in a proper man- 
ner, so as to accomplish some good puipose. If all 
would endeavor to speak thus, much idle and unprofit- 
able talk would be dispensed with. Fine colloquial 
powers are among the choicest accomplishments of hu- 
man life. If properly employed, they may be rendered 
exceedingly entertaining and instructive. They afford 
their possessor ready and easy access to society, and 
great facilities in accomplishing any object for which 
he is dependent on the co-operation of others; provi- 
ded, always, that they be not used too freely. To be 
able to say enough on all occasions, without saying too 
much, is a rare attainment. It is the perfection of hu- 
man converse, which every individual should aim to 
approximate as far as practicable. 



Original. 
ON DILIGENCE. 

It is natural to abhor a lazy being. Even the indo- 
lent detest in others what they indulge in themselves. 
We cannot tolerate a lazy brute. There are reasons 
for this spontaneous and almost univenal hatred of 
idleness. What are they 1 

Idleness is the parent of ignorance. We know that 
knowledge is not acquired without labor. We are di- 
rected, therefore, to seek for wisdom as for hid treasure. 
The indolent, averse as they are ttom study, grow up 
with unfurnished minds, and when they come to years, 
are children in understanding. The imagination is al- 
ways more or less active; for the soul, in some of its 
fuulties, must exert its immortal energies. It must 
busy itself, whether we will or no. It cannot cease 
from eflbrts of some sort, either useful or injurious, 
good or evil. Not being directed to that which is prof- 
itable, it becomes a deformed spirit, destitute of the 
graces and accomplishments of science. 

Idleness is the parent of wickedness. Virtue re- 
quires that we pursue some innocent end, as our own 
support, or that of a family, if circumstances require 
it; if not, then ihe good and happiness of our fel- 
low men. The diligent are tempted by one, the in- 
dolent by a legion of devils. Temptations will gener- 
ally multiply in proportion to the leisure which we in- 
dulge in. This is inevitable ; for as the mind cannot 
be unoccupied, unless we employ it in the pursuits of 
virtue, it will set itself on plotting evil. Let us be al- 
ways busy, then, in devising or executing some scheme 
of benevolence. Let us accustom ourselves to toil as a 



preservative from temptation ; for however severe may be 
the toil of our chosen vocation, it cannot be so bksome 
as resistance to pressing temptation, nor so painful as 
the consequences of yielding to its power. We should 
never forget that industry is a great help to virtue, and 
that its opposite is the patron of all vice. 

Indolence drives us into evil company. The indus- 
trious will not assort with the idle. They cannot, 
without a change of habits ; for they have not leisure. 
An idle person chooses not to be atone. He lothes his 
own company. And not being able to command the at- 
tentions of the diligent and the virtuous, he forms alli- 
ances with such, as like himself have no business to 
employ them, and find time a heavy and intolerable 
burden. 

Idleness brings want; not that every one must labor 
with the hands to procure the comforts of li&, but he 
must employ himself some way. Even if born to a 
fortune, some degree of diligence will be requisite to 
preserve it And he whom indolence renders poor is 
generally ripe for any wickedness. '*I cannot dig," is 
his first resolve — **Xo beg I am ashamed," will be his 
second; next comes petty larceny, after that larger 
transgressions, and finally robbery, murder, and their 
sequences. 

Laziness in woman is generally, if no worse, a guile- 
ful disposition. Not one time in a thousand will an 
indolent female be found a sincere, an honest woman. 
Amidst the dash and slop of a filthy kitchen, and ^ dis- 
ordered drawing-room, you will find deceit and false- 
hood constant guests. Excuses as false as they are 
foolish will be attempted as soon as you enter her pTem- 
ises. And in efforts to blind you to her domestic fiiults, 
the idle woman often contracts the habit of deceiving, 
till it enters into all her conversation and behavior. 

Industry rescues from many causes of uneasiness, 
saves from many hours of irksome reflection, hushes 
many turbulent passions, and g^uards against many de- 
structive temptations. It tends to render us happy in 
ourselves, and useful to others, by relieving the neces- 
sitous, teaching the ignorant, and assuaging the sor- 
rows of the afiiicted. The industry here spoken of 
regards our worldly avocations. Christian diligence is 
another thing. It is more noble in its aims, and is 
pressed upon us by higher and more solemn considera- 
tions. Its reward is supremely excellent and desirable, 
and to neglect it will bring upon us the greatest possi- 
ble eviL If it be not unreasonable to labor for tempo- 
ral good, how much more ahould we employ our ener- 
gies to secure the approbation and smiles of God, the 
society of saints and angels, and an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away ! In this 
high and holy calling we are especially warned to be 
diligent ''Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling; for it is God that worketh in you to 
will and to do of his good pleasure." 

Happy are they who trust in God, not with a pas- 
sive but with an active faith— a fidth which rouses 
to humble effort, and induces the soul to use all dili- 
gence to make its calling and election sure. H. 

2 
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Original. 
MATERNAL LOVE. 

BT SAHiEii oorrxAir. 

Tbxrx are many things in thia world to excite our 
admiration; yet amidat them all is there any thing to 
compare with that law in nature which binds the moth- 
er to her ofispring? 

My thoughts were directed to this subject by an en- 
graving before me, which represents an infant cradled 
to sleep on its mother's arms. It is from a picture by 
Strange, and is allowed to be veiy expressive. Under- 
neath it are the following lines, from the pen of Profes- 
sor Wilson. They will, I am sure, find a response in 
the bosom of eyeiy mother. 

** Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 
Whose happy home ia on our eaith 1 
DoM human blood with life imbue 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blue 
' That stray along thy forehead fiOr, 
Lost 'mid a gleam of golden hairl 
OI can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being doomed to death f 
Those features to the grave be lent, 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent Y 
Or art thou, what thy form would seem, 
The phantom of a blessed dream 1 

O, that my spirit's eye could lee 
Whence burst those dreams of ecstasy ! 
That light of dreaming soul appeari 
To play fh>m thoo^ts above thy yean. 
Thou smil'st as if thy soul ware soaring 
To heaven, and heaven's own Ood adoring : 
And who can tell what visions high 
May blesB an infant's sleeping eye V 

A mother's love! There is scarcely any thing in 
nature so pure and disinterested. Constant, too, and 
unti^ng, it follows us through all our devious windings 
from the cradle to the grave. It is thought to be strong- 
er than a Other's love. If sickness or danger threaten, 
she is the foremost to render assistance — she enters 
more fully into all the little joys and sorrows of her 
child, and more willingly foregoes ease and rest for its 
sake. In her is emphatically "the ruling passion 
strong in death." 

Not long since I stood trembling at the bed-side of 
one who was about to try the realities of the invisible 
world. Just before the awful moment arrived, when 
the glad spirit dropped its clay tenement, and took its 
upward flight, the energies of nature appeared to rally 
a little— she gave a searching glance about the room, 
and feebly exclaimed, "O, my family f This was the 
last coherent expression she uttered, and it vibrated upon 
every nerve of my body. I think I hear it stilL 

It is thought to be, I said, stronger than a father's 
love. In the account we have of Joseph and Mary re- 
turning to Jerusalem, in quest of their lost son, it is 
worthy of remark, when they find him in the temple, 
the mother, true to nature and to fact, is the first to ad- 
dress him: ''Son, why hast thou thus dealt with usV* 

It is the mother who fixes the destiny of the child — 
it is those lenons of instruction received at her knee, 
which, (ailing like dew upon the tender plant, give di- 



rection to its subaequent course. But love alone, how* 
ever much of moral beauty and poetry an in it, will 
never qualify her for a trust thua momentoua— ahe moat 
also poaeea a much piety and wiadom-— atemer virtoea^ 
it is true, but abaolntely eaaenttal. Ezceaatve love for 
a delicate child in a mother pnud and haugkiyt ra- 
ined poor Byron; for ''he Waa treated with an indul- 
gence that, perhapa, went beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence." 

It is pleasing to behold, amidst the devastationa of 
the &11, one feature, at least, unimpaired. Contrasting 
strongly with other of the afleetiona, which unhappily 
are so greatly diaordered, maternal love stands forth a 
redeeming principle, forming an easy and aafo ciiterion 
by which to judge the depravity of poor human nature 
on the one hand, and on the other the anperior exoel- 
lendea of that nature, had it retained its estate of pri- 
meval purity. 



WOMAN. 
Peshapb one of the most indispensable and endear- 
ing qualificationa of the feminine character is an amia- 
ble temper. Cold and callous must be the man who 
does not prize the meek and gentle spirit of a confi- 
ding woman. Her lips may not be sculptured in the 
perfect line of beauty, her eye may not roll in dazzling 
splendor, but if the native smile be ever ready to wel- 
come, and the glance fraught vnth clinging devotion or 
shrinking sensibility, she must be prized far ri)ove gold 
or rubies. A few momenta of enduring rilence would 
often prevent years of discord and unhappiness; but 
the keen retort and vraspish argument too often break 
the chain of afiection^ link by link, and leave the heart 
with no tie to hold it but a cold and frigid duty. 



"Horz not," aaya the celebrated Madame de Main- 
tenon to the Prinoeaa of Savoy, on the eve of her ma^ 
riage with the Duke of Burgundy, "for peilect happi- 
ness; there is no such thing on earth; though if it 
were, it would not be at court. Greatneaa is exposed 
to affiictiona often more severe than those of a private 
station. Be neither vexed nor ashamed to depend on 
your huaband. Let him be your deaieat friend->-70iir 
only confidant Hope not for constant harmony in the 
marriage state. The beat hoabands and wivea are those 
who bear occasionally from each other aalliea of ill- 
humor with patient mildneaa." 



FRIENDSHIP. 
Warwick, in his "Spare Minutes," thus describes 
common firiendship: "When I see leaves drop from 
their trees in the beginning of autumn, just such, 
thinke I, is the friendship of the world. Whiles the 
cap of maintenance lasts, my friends swarme in abun- 
dance; but, in the winter of my neede, they leave me 
naked." 



THE MISSIONARIES. 
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Original. 
THE MISSIONARIES. 

BT MISS BSOWiriirG. 

The New York Evangelist brieflj noiicee the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell and his wife, mlaelonariee of the American 
Boardi which occurred on their way to their place of destination 
among the Nestoriana of weetern Asia. Mr. Mitchell was a 
man of the highest promise and talents; and his wife, who ¥ras 
very young, is represented as combining all that Is lovely in 
woman. Their melancholy fall, so full of anguish to the be- 
niaved friends, and so deeply lamented by all who are interest- 
ed in the advancement of Christ's cause, has called forth the 
following tribute to the memory of the youthful sufferen. 

Yoir yaliant soldier of the cross ! see now 

Devotion kindle in his glowing eye; 
Determination stamps his yonthful brow, 

For Christ to live, and in his cause to die. 
A mother's sorrows and a sister's tears 

Move not the noble purpose of his soul; 
He points to heaven to soothe and hush those fears, 

Which only faith in Jesus can control. 
«How blessings brighten as they take their flight," 

And tighter twine around his heart those cords 
That he must sever in the cause and might 

Of the great King of kings and Lord of lords. 
The memory of a thousand scenes of joy 

Crowd on the heart their bursting eloquence— 
A mother, nightly praying o*er her boy, 

His hope, his blessing, and his strong defense — 
Kind sisters, playmates of his childhood hours. 

And sharers of the joy of riper years, 
Are dearer now; and e'en the birds and flowers, 

Could he but weep, demand the flowing tears. 
But, O, a gentle one is by his ^e, 

A very girl in tenderness ana years; 
Tet strong in fidth and love, that youthful bride. 

And hope that looks beyond the darkest fears. 
Npw is the hour for woman's soul to rise, 

Unmindful of the agony within ; 
She points them to a home beyond the skies. 

And sweetly whispers, « There we'll meet again. 
We bear Immanuel's flag to Jacob's race — 

We go to lead his chosen ones to God ; 
Then speed us with the stoiy of his grace. 

The raptured song of Christ's redeeming blood. 
Father, you'U miss me at the hour of prayer. 

Or when in praise the heart goes up in song; 
You'll miss me ever from your tender care; 

But time is short — ^you will not miss me long. 
And, mother, when your patient, watchful love. 

Would fondly yearn o'er one it sought to shield 
From sorrow, pain, and sin, then look above. 

And to your Savior's care your daughter yield 
Farewell, dear parents— brothers, sisters, too; 

Each book or friend, each favorite walk or tree, * 
Will bring my image back again to you. 

And waken olden, tender thoughts of me. 
My own bright sunny home, my childhood's pride. 

And must I never taste your joys again? 

The winter's evening, by tiie bright fire-sid«y 
Vol. n— 36 



In other climes can I forget thee theni 
Farewell ! our chosen home is far abroad, 

Our pleasures those which love and duty bring; 
We'll tread the verdant land our Savior trod. 

And echoing hills shall with hosannahs ring." 
The parting blessing to receive they kneel, 

Those noble ones, the chosen of the Lord, 
And nature holds her breath, lest the deep spell 

Be broke— e'en angels still the lyre's cord, 
And eager gaze in puro and raptured joy. 

With solemn awe each murmuring heart was stilled, 
As silent prayed that mother for her boy, 

While chastened love her bursting bosom filled. 
Back from his brow the clustering hair she threw, 

And there a mother's parting kiss she left — 
Whispered, "To God, to thy young love be true. 

Of all earth's chosen friends, save thee, bereft." 
Then rose a fiither's blessing in that hour, 

" Great God, be thou their everlasting friend, 
Guide them aright by thine almighty power, 

And let thy love their wandering steps attend." 
But now the spirit-stirring anthem rings. 

To cheer those Gospel heralds on their way : 
Still that fond mother to her daughter clings— 

*< Mother, farewell, I must not, cannot stay." 
They're gone: the deep blue ocean rolls between, 

Where oft the starry sky dips in its foam; 
The birds are yet as gay, the leayes as green. 

But there's a change within their childhood home. 

* 

Syria, fair land, most favored spot on earth, 

Chosen by Him who crown'd thy verdant vales, 
As sinless man's first home, thou'st given birth 

To kings and prophets, and thy hills and dales 
Have often echoed back the lofty praise 

Of Judah's mighty God, from David's harp. 
Thy zephyrs whisper tales of other days — 

Of Babel's plaintive songs, of conflicts sharp 
With Canaan's ancient kings, and victories won. 

And e'en thy rugged mountains, cold and bare, 
Are hallowed by that high and holy One, 

Who sought their solitude for midnight prayer. 
The spicy breezes, f^om each cedar grove. 

And vineyard rare, waft us his dying breath. 
Whose quenchless, wondrous, agonizing love, 

Purchased our ransom by a Savior's death. 
Syria, since, then, is all thy glory lost, 

A guilty, darken'd cloud hangs o'er thee now; 
Thy ancient temple spoil'd, thy sons oppress'd. 

And to a stranger tyrant made to bow. 
But yet I see a litUe cloud of light 

Bursting on high for Israel's down-trod race ; 
It larger grows with rays more glorious bright. 

And theb redemption in its beams I trace. 

Such were the thoughts of that devoted pair, 
As side by side the vessel's deck they trod ; 

Each sound was hushed, and gone the daylight glare, 
While the soft moon threw round her silvery flood. 

The scene was one of passing loveliness. 
Like some good spirif from the world of hh, 
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To cheer his heart mid joy or lonelineM, 

To that fond husband aeem*d his trusting wife, 
As with the Christian f>oet's raptured eye 

God's promises to Abram's seed she plead, 
And saw their coming ransom sealed on high, 

While doubt and fear before her spirit fled. 
The winds among the canvass whispering low, 

Fling back the waving tresses from her brow; 
Her speaking eye grows brighter with the glow 

Of her own feelings, as they deepen now. 
The night was calm, and save th* All-seeing eye 

That guarded them with tender, constant love. 
They were alone beneath that cloudless sky. 

And shining stars looked on them from above. 
Then, as arose upon the evening air 

The soleom voice of that devoted man. 
In soul-subduing, soul-exalting prayer, 

They gave themselves entire to God again. 
Before them lay the fair and promised land. 

And 'mongst its rocky hills, their destined sphere 
But ndther rocky hills nor barren sands 

Depress'd their hearts, or caused the starting tear. 
E'en now they hear the deep, heart-rending cry 

Of millions, perishing for heavenly food — 
O, if they had but angeFs wings to fly. 

To bear the blessed manna sent from God ! 

*Twa8 autumn twilight: the rich sunset sky 

Spread o'er a scene of lonely barren sand ; 
Nor aught is seen to entertain the eye, 

Save one lone tent, in this deserted land. 
Why there alone 1 beside that desert spring, 

O'er which not e'en a pine its shadows threw — 
Mayhap a wandering Arab on the wing. 

With booty, plundered from the pilgrim Jew- 
Bold, fearless, tameless tribe, whose chosen home 

Is in the wilderness, or mountain land, 
Whose freedom is the desert plain to roam— 

O, when will thy redemption be at hand 1 
And who can tell but this may be the spot 

Where banish'd Ishmael's fainting parent wept ; 
Then turn*d unto the fount with blessings fraught. 

And promises which God has faithful kept 
But, ah ! the thrilling scene within that tent 

Is not of Arab, feasting on his spoils ; 
That anguish'd sigh comes from a bosom rent 

With bitter grief, and bound with bleeding coils. 
O, who can tell the agony of woe 

To woman's heart, when all its hopes so bright, 
Its treasured love, are crushed beneath the blow 

Which hides their earthly object from her sight! 
And such, indeed, was the devotion pure 

Of that fair girl, exiled from early ^ome, 
And every joy that can the heart dlure. 

With one she lov'd, in stranger lands to roam. 
Since then, not one brief year has coursed its round. 

And with their mountain home almost in sight, 
Each glittering hope is trampled to the ground; 

For death is there, with his resistless might 
There on a lowly couch the sufferer lies, 
3 



That holy man, a youthful martyr now. 
And faith relights the brighten'd hopes that rise 

To chase the gathering shadows from his brow. 
His cold and dying hands are clasp'd in hers, 

His icy cheek is pillow'd on her breast 
Could she but warm them with her scalding tears. 

The desert, more than Eden bower, were blest 
''Great God," she cried, '*in mercy spare him now, 

O, leave me not alone in this dread hour;" 
Then press'd such burning kisses on his brow. 

As are unknown except to love's despair. 
She drew him closer to her throbbing heart, 

And vainly strove to warm his life anew — 
Raised her clasp'd hands to heaven, "Lord, must we 
part? 

Then give him grace to die, and triumph too." 
Her prayer was answered, and his glowing eye 

Told of the holy joy that filled his breast: 
" Mary, dear Mary, I could calmly die. 

But, O, my widow'd wife, where will she rest. 
In that dark hour to which her heart must bow. 

When most she needs a husband's tender love? 
But God has called me, dearest; I must go; 

He'll gently guard thee, my own, stricken dove. 
My absent mother, be her hope and stay, 

God of my life! who dost not need me her^ 
Else thou wouldst not have call'd me thus away; 

But let her know my sky in death was clear. 
God shield thee, wife, for I am going now; 

Earth fades away, but heaven is full in sight" 
One look of love he gave, and murmur'd low 

His last ferewell; then sped to realms of light 
That spirit pure— too pure on earth to stay. 

Close to her breast the almost frantic wife 
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Still pressed in agony tne soulless clay. 
Seeking in vain to call it back to life — 

** O, breathe again, my husband, speak once more. 
Call me thine own, and bid me die for thee. 

'Tis all in vain. Great God in mercy hear — 
To thee, and thee alone, for help I flee ;" 

Then by his side she sank in agony of prayer. 

As the lost sailor, *mid the howling storm 

And midnight darkness, sees the morning star 
Rise in the east, and instant all is calm; 

So when her soul, amid its deep despair, 
Look'd up to Christ, her only refuge now. 

He gently soothed and hushed its sigh and care. 
And bade her heart in sweet submission bow. 

She calmly wiped the dampness from his brow. 
And printed on his lips a last fond kiss: 

*^ Yes, dearest, sainted one, thou'st left me now. 
But soon I'll join thee in the realms of bliss." 

No wonder that those rude and mountain men 
Were filled with pity for that lonely child — 

More quick to do her bidding now, than when. 
For promised gold, along the way they toiled. 

She saw that their stem hearts could deeply feel — 
Then pointed to her husband*s lifeless form; 

Their moisten'd eyes quick answer*d her appeal. 
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And told her she was safe from eToiy haim. 

Oy what a night was that, as by his side 
On suffering couch she lay till morning sun. 

Of earthly friend and comfort all denied, 
And toil, fatigue, and grief their work had done I 

Then, as they bore her husband from her view, 
Wrapp'd in his cloak, uncoffined, without shroud. 

And o'er his form the desert sand they threw, 
In pain and anguish there she meekly bowed. 

That was the hour that woman's soul most tries, 
(And who can feel its thrilling horrors may — 

To attempt the scene in words my pen denies;) 
And in that hour she knew that she must die. 

Then thoughts of home came rushing thro' her mind, 
A father, watching o'er her suffering bed — 

A sister, in her warm affections twined : 
"O, were they here to bathe my burning head! 

And, mother, wert thou here to soothe me now. 
Thy love would chase away my spirit's grief — 

Would still the throbbing of my aching brow. 
And to my dying hour bring sweet reliefl" 

She linger'd there in pain a few brief days — 
No gentler nune than the attending Koords, 

Who guarded them thro' all their desert ways. 
And, saye their piling looks, no soothing words. 

Sometime her thoughts in wild delirium roam. 
To happy scenes that in her memory live — 

To youthful friends around her childhood home- 
Vain, fleeting fancies, yet they pleasure give. 

And then, in joy too rapturous to remain, 
Her husband labors in Nestoiia's land — 

She's by his side, and hears his voice again; 
Then wakes, to die, there in the desert sand. 

They buried her beside his lowly grave, 
Boro to her weeping friends the tidings drear, 

A penciled line that she in dying gave, 
And bade them carry back — memento dear. 

Who'll answer now the deep, heart-rending cry, 

Borne on each breeze, from &r Nestoria's landl 
Shall it unheeded pass — the famished die? 

And we dare meet them, curs'd at Christ's left hand? 
And can we hear them ask the way of life, 

Then weigh the anguish of a soul that's lost. 
Shut out from heaven, consign'd to hopeless grie^ 

And longer stay to count the trifling cost? 
O, Christian reader, by thy hopes of heaven — 

By all thy blessings, rich, and high, and rare — 
By all thy precious joys, of sins forgiven. 

Art thou not call'd upon to hasten there. 
With news of Christ, the fainting soul to cheer — 

The Gospel feast to spread — bid sinners come-« 
The pronused highway of the Lord prepare, 

That Israel's ranisom'd seed may hasten home ? 
What costly sacrifice hast thou to bring 

To Christ? Come, haste, and offer at his shrine; 
Give what thy soul most loves — an oflering; 

'Tis all thou canst return for love divine. 
If thou wilt bear the cross, with all its shame. 

Eternal lifo and Christ himself are thine; 



And when at last he owns thy worthlesi name, 
Thou shalt with him in radiant glory shine. 



SLEEPING CHILD. 
BT xss. Biaou&irxT. 

Sleep, dearest, long and sweet. 

With smile upon thy brow. 
Thy restless, tottering feet. 

Are surely weary now. 
Trotting about all day 

Upon the nursery-floor. 
Or happier still to play 
Among the wild flowers gay 

Beside thy father's door. 

Thy little laughing eyes. 

How tranquilly they rest. 
Thy tiny fingers clasp'd 

Upon thy guiltless breast. 
While o'er thy placid face 

The stealing moonbeams fall, 
And with a heaven-taught grace 
Thy baby features trace 

Upon the shaded walL 

Sleep, dearest! She whose ear 

Her nuraing-in£mt*s sig^ 
Hath never waked to hear 

When midnight's hush was nigh, 
Ne*er felt its balmy kiss 

The cradle-care repay. 
Hath she not chanced to miss 
The deepest, purest bliss 

That cheers life's pilgrim-way ? 

To see each budding power « 

Thy Maker's goodness bless, 
To catch the manna-shower 

Of thy full tenderness. 
The immortal mind to train — 

No more divine employ 
Thy mother seeks to gain. 
Until her spirit drain 

The seraph cup of joy. 



1 



Original.' 
HAPPINESS. 

I HAVE been where 'twas said I should meet the^ 
With the learned, the gay, and the fair. 

But when I expected to greet thee. 
Thy shadow was all that was there. 

I come to the humble and holy, 

And dwell with the faithful and tine, 

I shed a soft light on the lowly, 
Who goodness and glory pursue. S. B. 
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OriginU. 
THE WIDOW. 

" Chooae all our change^i Lord.*' 

I WAS once on bcwrd a steamboat where there oc- 
cnrred a little adventare, which fixed, and, as it were, 
pointed the text which I have placed as a motto, indel- 
ibly in my mind. There wss, amongst the passengera, 
a yoong female with her two infant children, who had 
recently become a widow. Her beieavement, as I 
learned, had happened in a very sudden and affecting 
manner. The casoalty of an instant had left her 
friendless and forlorn, in a coontiy remote from her 
birth-place, and without the common solace of kindred 
or OTen of neighborhood. She was the wife of an em- 
igrant, but a few months in our country, and but im- 
perfectly acquainted with its customs and usages. She 
was a Scotch woman, the daughter of a &rmer, and, as 
I found, quite an extraordinary character; and though 
her life had been simple, she had received a very good 
education, and whilst she knew veiy little of the world, 
was possessed of an intuitive good sense, which 
greatly supplied the deficiency. Above all, she was 
strongly grounded in religion, I saw her in a situa- 
tion where she was sorely tried. I first saw her as I 
looked over the guard of the boat into the lower deck ; 
for in that place she had taken her passage. And as 
she sat apart with children, I was struck with her su- 
perior look to those about her. I became interested to 
obaerve her closely, and subsequently, from conversa- 
tion, I gathered her little story. It seems her young 
husband, desiring a better start in life than his patrimo- 
ny afforded him, and having also met with some hin- 
drances of property, had decided to cross the ocean, 
and seek, in America, the land of hope^ a broader field 
of enterpriie. Alas! he sought a grave; and many a 
time in his brief career, after he reached the land, he 
might have exclaimed with Hassan — 

** Sad was the hour and lucklesi was the day, 
When fiisi from Skiras* walls I bent my way." 

Alas ! for him there was no return. He landed in New 
Orleans at an unsuitable season of the year to get ac- 
climated. The weather was hot and depressing. He 
was amongst strangers, anxious, and short of money, 
and unacquainted with the resources of the country. 
It seems he had come up the river in search of a situa- 
tion as overseer of a plantation, leaving his family in 
the city until he should ascertain a home for them. 
Some business he found, though not what he sought ; 
for he had been objected to as appearing above the sit- 
nation of overseer, and probably insufficient to its du- 
ties, as well as averse, by national feeling, to its pecu- 
liar ofiices. But he had obtained some business, and 
How wrote a letter to his wife to come to him, inclosing 
the necessary funds for her expenses. But the faith- 
less messenger, a heartless villain, abstracted the 
money, and destroyed the letter, and the first news the 
unfortunate woman received was, that her husband was 
dead ! He had been seized with the fever of the coun- 
try, and in his delirium and his anxiety to see his fun- 
8 



ily, had wandered by night from his unattended bed to 
the river, and there was drowned, having been discov* 
ered too late for assistance. 

The widow was now on her way from New Orleans 
to Bayou Sara, on the melancholy emnd of seeing the 
spot, and learning the particulars of her husband's 
death — ^hoping, too, in her destitute condition, to save 
whatever little efiects he might have died possesied of. 
She had taken her passage in the boat, as I have said, 
as deck passenger; but the captain, a benevolent man, 
when he ascertained the particulars of her case, toM 
her she should come free of charge, and also, when a 
vacancy occurred that day, by the landing of some k- 
dies at a town on the river, he removed her and her 
children into the vacant state-room, llie water was 
in a very low stage, and it took the unusual time of 
five days from the city to Bayou Sara. 

The day after the widow's installment in the ladies' 
cabin, there arrived a party from a plantation on the 
coast, consisting of a gentleman and his wife, an infant 
of two years and his nurae, and one or two other attend- 
ants. Their passage had been bespoken on the down- 
ward trip of the boat, and a state-room held in reserve 
for them. It so happened that when the lady of the 
plantation fint entered the cabin, seeing the sun full 
upon her apartment, she declared herself dissatisfied, 
saying it was out of the question that her infmt should 
lie in a room exposed to the sun, or on thai nde of the 
boat where the mm oaant! And she looked about, as 
we may suppose she had been accustomed to do at 
home, to espy whom she might dislodge; and seeing 
the lowly looks and humble arrangements of the widow 
on the opposite side, she asserted at once that she be- 
lieved that QuA was the room which had been selected 
for her! The widow replied, <* Madam, I don't know, 
the captain put me in this apartment" *<0, the cap- 
tain has made a mistake," insisted the lady, ^*I spoke 
first for the room, of course, as I engaged it on the 
downward trip; besides, my little boy is not well, and 
can't stand the sun." Some one suggested to the wid- 
ow that the subject had better be referred to the cap- 
tain. But she, feeling probably that she would not, 
however innocently, embarrass him with his passen- 
gers, said, with dignity and gentleness, in low but 
measured voice, "I vaill let the lady have my room, al- 
though, in a like case, I would not take hers;" adding, 
*'If her babe is sick, she is welcome to it; for mine, 
thank God, are weU." The rooms, she knew, were 
equally good ; yet she felt the indigni^ of being dis- 
placed at the will of another. The poor creature was 
full of grief, and bewildered vrith anxieties; and the 
unfriendUnen of this assault wounded and oppressed 
her. She made ready to remove her things. Her 
scanty packages gave place to the rich and massive trav- 
eling apparatus of the hdy. What a contrast the 
two presented, in all respects, of condition and of cAtfr- 
ader/ 

When the lady saw her busying herself to remove, 
she insisted that her servant should lift the things for 
her, "since," said she, in her petulant self-complacency. 



THE WIDOW. 
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«you have cAosen to be so good as to remove for me, I 
ought to help you/' The widow took a babe on either 
arm, as if they were her comforters. She looked much 
disturbed, and very pale ; and making no reply to the 
other, she cast her eyes, which were full of tears, up to 
heaven, and said in a low, sustained, and humble voice, 
^ Choose all our changes for us, Lord.*' She passed 
into the opposite room and shut the door. And 
amongst the twenty women that were present, there 
was silence in that hall for three minutes — attesting to 
the right feeling for the oppressed party. And when, 
with the next tack of the boat, the sun was seen bla- 
zing full upon the head of the innocent babe, the un- 
conscious usurper, the ill-repressed titter and the half- 
malicious smile which passed from fiice to face, told the 
lady where to look; and she sprang into the state-room, 
impatiently pulling the door after her, and was heard 
taxing Nelly for "not keeping the sun out of the 
room." There she stayed for a quarter of an hour, and 
by this time she *< was lonesome ;" and when she re- 
appeared with her hands full of oranges, which, in 
their luscious ripeness, she dispersed to the company, 
they were as well received as if she had not been con- 
demned by every one present, and as if it had not been 
decided, by unanimous vote, in her absence, to send her 
to Coventry during the rest of the voyage. 

An hour afterward, when the widow came out of 
her room, the lady of the plantation rose alertly and 
fetched three fine oranges, saying, **1 saved them for 
you." The little widow said, with humane dignity, 
putting back her hand, "You must excuse me,- but 
the children may eat theirs — I thank you." The oth- 
er was neither offended, nor touched, nor surprised — ^in 
fact, she had no delicacy. Selfishness and humorsome- 
ness had devoured her sensibilities, and she was a 
petulant, spoiled grown baby. And though I have 
called her, par excellence, the " lady of the plantation," 
yet it was not because she owned one, and was indulg- 
ed in luxury, that she was necessarily such ; for many 
a judicious and excellent lady, amongst others, have I 
seen from the same station. She had been unlucky in 
her ** raising." 

But the manceuvre of the rooms, though it quelled 
for the present the lady's restlessness, had not come 
to its sequel yet Our boat had been racing all day 
long with one of an opposition line; and just at 
dusk, when the light of the horizon dazzled rather than 
aided the pilot, we were entering what is called a shut^ 
or narrow passage, where the channel is divided by an 
island, and each boat trying to forestall the other of the 
way, dashed ahead, when, lo ! their boat came with all 
violence afoul the bows of ours, tearing away the bul- 
warks, and probably, but for the intervention of a Um- 
ber, would have pierced quite into it. The shock of 
the concussion was very great, and the terror for an in- 
stant was general. And it so happened that the brunt 
of the collision was received on the very berth which 
the lady had claimed for her child, and he was reposing 
there; and though nothing actually came in contact 
with hia head, yet the shock, the terror, and agitation, 



caused an access of fever, and great suffering. And 
now again the orange-eaters were full of significance 
and.gratulation to the widow; but she repelled them, 
saying, "I am not wicked; I thank God that my chil- 
dren are well." And she expressed to the mother her 
genuine sympathy ; and supposing a wound or a bruise 
had been received, she said, " I have some opedeldoc 
in my room, it is a very good thing." 

Now the catastrophe is to signal, and partook so 
much of "poetical justice," that the reader may think 
it a romance; but it did all actually occur in the order 
in which I have related it And perhaps it is not more 
direct only more immediate and better revealed to us 
than many a consequence which our apprehensions have 
been too short-sighted or too dull to retrace to some 
miscalculating perversity of tvUl, where we have pluck- 
ed disaster upon ourselves, which had been avoided in 
a regular course of propriety. 

When we arrived at Bayou Sara, the widow left the 
boat; and as she was passing out, she of the planta- 
tion heard the rest bidding her adieu. She rushed out 
of her state-room, halloing, " Here, stop," and putting 
a heavy bunch of coral into her hand, said, " That is 
for the children;" adding, without much tact, "You 
must remember me." The little widow had got to 
know her by this time, and good naturedly accepted 
the gift; and hoping the babe might soon be well, she 
added, with simple good will, " Yes, I shall remember 
you." At which the orange-eaters again were nearly 
in acclamation. 

A steamboat is a very good place to read the world 
at large in little. What ever became of either of them 
I have never heard. 

One other instance I recollect of the widow, which 
was characteristic, and, in her poverty, tested her prin- 
ciples. The captain came out on the guards where she 
and myself were sitting together, and told her that if 
she wished it he would " take up a pool " for her. She 
did not at first understand the expression ; and when 
it was explained to her that she might have the avaib, 
or rather the proceeds of an evening's gambling, she 
hesitated not but replied, "No, I must not take that" 
She thanked the captain gratefully for what he had 
done for her. 

I had bee^ much interested for her; and though I 
left her surrounded by disastrous circumstances, and 
not used to the world, yet as she was neither rash nor 
ill-guided — aa she was humble, patient and truly pious, 
and as none need famish in our country, I trust that 
the widow's God has revealed to her some turn, by 
which she can gain a subsistence for herself and her 
children. Matilda. 



If we had more fidth, we should have more commu- 
nion with our blessed Lord in his mediatorial ofiice; 
and by beholding him as praying to the Father to 
send the promised Comforter, how would our expecta- 
tions of receiving more abundant power from on high 
be increased !— ilfrv. Mortimer, 
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TO MY FRIEND. 



Original. 
TO MY FRIEND. 
Blsst be the ties that bound as! 

How sweet their memoiy prores. 
As, fondly, recollection 

Recalls our early loTes! 
Deep on our hearts are graven, 

Till fim^ cease to roam, 
The endearing scenes of childhood^- 

The thoughts of early home. 

With hearts of pure affection, 

There hand in hand we strayed. 
Along the flowing streamlet 

That irrigates the mead — 
To cull the hawthorn blossom — 

To twine the myrtle wreath — 
To see the active wood-nymphs 

Sport through the blooming heath. 

'Midst deeply tangled wild woods 

And aromatic groves, 
We traced the warbling songsters, 

And heard the cooing doves ; 
In innocent amusment 

We gave their nestlings food. 
And watched the anxious parent 

Chirp o*er her tender brood. 
We sought the humble violet, 

The daisy and dew-drop-^ 
Fair emblem of our childhood, 

The sweet forget>me-not 

The Elysian fields of pleasure 

Our youthful feet have trod, 
No ait of pen or pencil 

Can truthfully recoxd. 
Deep on our hearts are graven. 

Till memoiy cease to roam. 
The endearing scenes of childhood — 

The thoughts of early home. 

Marx. 



«*ONCE MORE AT HOME." 
Okcb more at home! once more at home! 

How joyful is my heart! 
Who would not sometimes gladly roam. 

And from the dearest part. 
If there zpay come a meeting hour,' 

And joy like this be known. 
And o'er our heart, a£fection*s power 

Be felt, and seen, and owned? 

Once more at home ! and O how sweet 

Sounds each familiar voice! 
A smile illumes each face we meet, 

And all our hearts rejoice. 
The scenes of by-gone days appear, 

In memory clear and bright; 
And those who were in childhood dear, 

We meet with pufe delight 
2 



Once more at home! a happy band 

Around the evening fire: 
In our accustomed place we stand. 

To tune the sacred lyre, 
And once again our voices raise 

In diorus loud and clear. 
To Him who claims our earliest praise. 

And love the most sincere. 

Once more at home ! but, ah ! not here 

Unmingled joy is found: 
Our smile is blended with a tear. 

And sighs are breathed around; 
For we are met a broken band-~ 

Our chain of love is liven — 
Death hath been here with cruel hand. 

And earth to earth is given. 

But fiuth points to a land above — 
A land, where all is peace and love; • 
And there, O there are never riven 
Afiection's ties— that land is heaven. 



M. £• 



Original. 
COME TO JESUS. 

BT XI8S nX FORXST. 

** CoMX to Jesus," saith the Spirit— 
O, slight not his gentle prayer! 
Richest joys you may inherit— 
Noblest blessings freely share. 
Early heed his gracious warning — 
Look to Jesus while you may ; 
In life's feir deceitful morning. 
Ask of him to guide your way. 

Ask of him in faith, believing — 
None he ever turns aside; 
Nothing doubting — all receivmg — 

So his grace thy heart shall guide. 
Early, then, my dear Cornelia, 
Seek his love to make thee blest; 
Since he hath the power to save you. 
In his gracious promise rest 
Onward, then, on him relying— 
Never fearing — ^never flying — 
Safely on to gloiy press. 



DISTRESS. 

How many thousands at this very hour 

Feel the keen-pointed weapon of distress, 
Who little thought that his despotic power 

Would thus involve their lives in wretchedness! 
Perhaps some mother mourns her dying son. 

The only prop of her declining age: 
Some weeping orphan's last, last parent g<me! 

Thrown lone and helpless on the world's rude stage. 



NOTICES. 
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NOTICES. 

Thi MiLLBmuM OP THB ApooALTvra.— Mttch \b ffdd and 
vrriuen of the mllleaittm. Whether we do not err in dtrecting 
the attention of the Church so frequently to lt« time and Its 
manner is a question. We regret to leam that good men, and 
worthy miniBterSi are turning from the very labon which muat 
bring it about, to dellTor themeelTea of their speculaUone in 
regard to its near approach, and its visible a«pect«. Professor 
Bush published a work some years since on this subject, and a 
second edition is now Issued, which, from the temper of the 
times, will find a ready sale. Its author is erudite, and all his 
productions are clothed with interest He argues thai the mt^ 
lenium proper is past, though great prosperity yet awaiu the 
Church. We prefer, however, such appeals to the Churches 
as come to us from the pen of Harris. Zion needs to be told 
what she shall do to hasten on the triumphs of the Gospel, and 
she needs to be roused by strong appeal, and set to the doing 
of it. Mr. Bush, Mr. Miller, and all those who inculcate the 
theory of either, may entertain the curious, but this is not the 
best service that can be rendered to mankind. 

Mbams and Ends, or SsLP-TRAnrara. By Miaa Sedgteick. 
Harper 4r BrotKere.—'FB^ works of its class equal in merit 
this little book, which blends so much profit and amusement 
that we know not which to admire most, Its wit or its doctrine. 
It admonishes young ladies In high life of many things which 
even their Indulgent mothers are prone to forget. We cannot 
refuse the following extract from a letter of a New York lady, 
who moved to the west, and found that house-keeping on the 
frontiers was not the same thing as in New York : 

" The first morning after our arrival, I determined to be en- 
ergetic, and do my best to make my Ikmlly comfortable till I 
could supply Anne's place, so I hurried on my dressing-gown, 
and went down to the kitchen to make the coffbe. But how 
was it to be made) i lan up to ask Rose. She had 'always 
seen it made in a grecque,' so had I, but we had none. I 
thought if I let it soak long enough in boiling water, it would 
be as good as if poured through a grecque. Accordingly, I 
soaked It till I had every thing else ready. Anne had left some 
little trout all prepared to fry. I put them In a utensil that I 
knew was called a frying*pan, and there they dried away to a 
coal. In attempting to cut the bread, I cut my thumb, it has 
been ever since nearly useless to me ! 

"*What stuff is thatV asked my husband, when I poured 
out the coffee. I burst Into tears, and confessed my ignorance. 
* You should have boiled it, my dear,' he said. The next room- 
ing I did boil It, but it was so thick. It could not be drank. Hwo 
to clarify it, none of us knew—we drink tea for the present. I 
have my beds to make, my rooms to sweep, and my tables to 
set, but I am well and strong, and should not mind It, ^for I re- 
ally feel the better for the exercise,) If I only knew how. 
Anne left us a large baking of bread. I looked forward with 
dismay to the time when thai should be eaten up. We were 
reduced to the last loaf, and I begged my husband to ride over 
to the nearest neighbor's (two miles) and get me some leaven— 
for I knew that bread required leaven, though not how to make 
it, and unfortunately, my receipt-book was in a package of 
books not yet arrived. 

*< The good dame sent me some hard, bluer cakes, which she 
called 'turnpike emptyings.' How to apply them I did not 
know, but I grated them into my flour, and I rose in my own 
esteem : but, alas 1 my bread did not rise 1 You laugh, my dear 
friend; I laugh, too, sometimes; but, I assure you that I cry 
much oftener. All day, and all night, I waited for the dough 
to rise. In the morning, it was the same lump as when I 
mixed It. My husband suggested U might rise in the oven; 
this seemed to me a bright thought, and Into the oven it went; 
but, alas! It came out even more solid than It went in. My 
children were actually crying for bread, and I had nothing bet- 
ter than a stone to give them. I went to my room. My beau- 
tiful Fetnrca was lying on the uble. I looked at it for a mo- 
ment with a sort of lothing. I would gladly have given all my 
knowledge of lulian, of which I have felt proud, to know how 
to make bread I 'But,' said ray conscience, 'you might read 
Italian, and make bread, too. The time spent In geuing half- 



a-dosen lessons, would have sufilced to acquaint you with this 
essential art.' 

"Do you remember how we used to laugh at Uncle John, 
when he came down from the country, and would tell us that 
we did not know any thing f Vain-glorying as we wer«, in be- 
ing the first scholars In Madame C.'s school ; ' Leam to make 
bread, girls,' he would say, 'the staff of life— leam to make 
bread.' 

M < But I know how to make cake. Uncle,' you replied. ' Fid- 
dle de dee I' said Uncle John, 'that is an easy matter— but 
leam to make bread. Did you ever hear, girls, the story of the 
Queen of France, who, when she was told her subjects wanted 
bread, asked why they did not give them cake 1' ' I do not un- 
derstand you. Uncle,' said I. 'Perhaps not, but you may one 
of these days.' Poor Uncle John, It seemed to me his ghost was 
at my elbow while I was watching that bread. I could make 
cake— so could Rose. I once made some on a wager, under 
the eye of my mother's pastry-cook, but of what use wa« cake 
when we wanted bread. 

" To return to my story. While I was lamenting my good- 
for-nothingness, my husband came In, and asked if he should 
unpack my piano 1 ' No—no,' I cried, ' I never will touch my 
piano again till I know how to make bread. Get me a horse. 
If you love me, and let me ride over to that woman, and ask 
what she meant by sending me those detestable turnpike emp- 
tyings.' Bj the time I got to Mrs. Gates', my feelings were 
somewhat subdued ; so that I asked, very meekly, for direc- 
tions how to use the tumpikee. 

" ' Gracious me I' exclaimed the good woman, ' I thought yon 
knew as much as that!' I bloshingly confessed I did not, and 
she gave me the direalons. I went home, kneaded up my 
bread, and that evening's meal on the nice light loaf of nqp own 
making, was, it seems to me, one of the happiest of my life.'* 

Buktan's "Holt War."- This and Pilgrim's Progress, the 
principal works of the celebrated John Bunyan, will immor- 
talise their author. What has now brought the former to our 
notice, is Its re-publlcatlon by the American Sunday School 
Union. The " Holy War " is an allegory, and sets forth para- 
dise—that Is, the inward paradise of the soul— lost and regain- 
ed. It details fancifully the conflicts between celestial and In- 
fernal powen for the possession of the town of " Mansoul.'* 
The edition now Issued is Illustrated by numerous engravings. 
The Christian will read this work for profit, and the careless 
for amusement. 

What's to bb DombI ob trb Will and tub Wat. By 
the Author of " Wealth and Worth." Harper ^ Brothere.— 
This is equal, or superior in merit to Wealth and Worth. The 
story is full of life ; and the style Is chaste. We understand 
that Wealth and Worth has passed already through four edi- 
tions, and another is forth-coming. This is almost unprece- 
dented. If any stories are of a good moral tendency, these 
are among the best, and should by all means supplant others 
in the hands of the young. 

ChARLBS ELWOOD, or THB Inpidbl Convbrtbd. By O. 
A. Brownaan.—TM» book of poetic fiction ¥ras lately loaned 
us by a friend, who had read, it with great admiration of its 
style, which she strangely characterized as "fnore than sim- 
plicity itself." It is the product of a distempered brain, and a 
ma2-verted heart. Yet its abominations come forth with all 
possible grace of expression. Its doctrine Is arsenic ; but it is 
ministered in a cup of clarified honey. Read the following 
paragraph: 

" The last time I had seen him, he was on the anxious seats, 
where he succeeded In becoming converted. He was now a 
saint, and could address his former friends and associates as 
sinners. Converaion operates differently on diflbrent subjects. 
Some it makes better, manward as well as Godward, sweeten- 
ing their di^Kisltlons, elevating their feelings and aims ; others 
it makes decidedly worse. By persuading them that they are 
saints, it permits them to fancy that they can do no wrong be- 
cause they are saints. Of this latter class was ray friend 
George. Religion had in him, combined with a harsh, haughty 
and vindictive tamper, and had given him the courage to dis- 
play what he had previously studied to conceal." 
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Mr. Brownflon is the converted infidel (1>— the hero of his 
own tale. We do not impeach Mi. Brownion of any other sin 
than heretjr, for we know nothing of him; but we warn our 
readen agalntt his book. They ought not to dwell in the house 
with it It is worM than all plagues. 

Thb Classic, or Collxgb Mohtblt.— The fim number 
of the third Tolume appears in a new and attractive dress. Its 
frontispiece is embellished with a good lithographic view of the 
buildings and grounds of the Wesleyan University. This 
monthly sustains itself well, and great praise is due to Profes- 
sor Willet, its editor, and his collaborators, for their eflforts. 
Such a periodical must subserve an important end in provo- 
king the efforts of young collegians to produce something wor- 
thy of the press. Composition is too much neglected in all our 
academies and universities. This beautiful monthly will, we 
trust, cure this evil in our Wesleyan University. Let the work 
be sufficiently sober, (not, however, losing its literary aspect^ 
and the whole Church will be Interested in its success. We 
utter no complaints, for the Classic has, in the main, been sup- 
plied with very excellent matter. 

Tms Magnolia, ob Southssh Monthly, edited by P. G. 
Pendleton, is about to be removed from Savannah, Qa., to 
Cliarleston, S. C. This periodical has been enlarged. Its me- 
chanical appearance is respectable, and its correspondents are 
the best writers of the south. It has of late become more grave, 
and several of its articles are among the very best presented to 
the American public. 

Thb Knicxbbbockbr.— The first number of volume twenti- 
eth is a pledge of coming entertainment to the numerous read- 
ers of this fashionable magaatne. This periodical Is too well 
known all over the land to require any notice of its beauties or 
blemishes from us. It is probably the best magazine of its 
class; and if we were readers of the fashionable literature of 
the day, the Knickerbocker would be our first choice, and our 
second would be 

Obaham's MAOAziNB^a splendid work, with its inlmiuble 
steel and mezxotinto engravings, to say nothing of its fashions 
for every month, which will suit others, though it should offend 
OS. Surely little can be done in the way of improvement, be- 
yond the teeming perfection displayed in the paper, typogra- 
phy, embellishments, and, if the world will have It, the well- 
wrought fiction cS Graham's Magazine. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 
Fbmalb Sbmimabt in Cincinnati.— For several months 
past, eflbrts have been made to mature a plan for a Female Col- 
legiate Institute in this city. The following is an outline of the 
plan adopted by leading memben of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church : 

1. It is proposed to have the Institution chartered with author- 
ity to confer degrees. 

2. To procure extensive grounds, and erect buildings adapted 
to the character of the enterprise. 

3. To teacli all the sciences usually pursued at American 
colleges, together with all the ornamental branches which a 
sober regard to morality and religion will warnint. 

4. To provide an excellent faculty of instruction and disci- 
pline. 

5. To have a normal department for the purpose of training 
female teachers. 

6. To pay special regard to the moral and religious training 
of the pupils. And, 

7. To make it thoroughly Wesleyan in its character; or, in 
other words, build a Methodist seminary. 

The warrant for this enterprise is found, 

1. In the entire destitution of this city and its vicinity. We 
have no Methodist female seminary in the southwestern part of 
Ohio. Nearly every other branch of the Church in this region 
is cherishing one or more institutions of the kind. They are, 
to be sure, mostly private seminaries, but they exert an influ- 
ence In favor of the several denominations to which their re- 
spective teachers belong. The Protestant Episcopalians, the 



Unitarians, the Swedenboigians, the Baptists, the Presbyte- 
rians, and the Catholics, have each one or more in this city. 

2. Within a circle of twenty miles there are from twenty to 
thirty thousand Methodists to support such an institution. 
Many of these are wealthy. The city and its suburbs alone 
contain three thousand members, and these are lending their 
support to schools of other denominations— some to Catholics, 
and some to Protestants. 

3. Providence— in the order of which men sliould always 
strive to act— seems to open the way for this enterprise. Many 
leading members of the Churdi have been stirred up to new 
zeal on the subject. In regud to teachers, the way has been 
opened to procure such as it is deemed are best suited to sus- 
tain and advance the enterprise. 

The school, then, will be opened according to the tenor of 
notices which have appeared in the Western Christian Advo- 
cate. Provisional arrangements have been made, which are 
perfectly satisfactory to the movers and early patrons of this 
plan ; and all that is required to render the seminary ultimate- 
ly one of the very best in the land is a hearty co-operation ct 
the members and friends of the Church. We commit the cause 
to God, in whose name, and by whose blessing it has been 
planned, and so far executed. 

MispORTUNBS cir A CoBBBSPONDBNT.— '* Mr. EdltOT— After 
being shut up two long months by a violent &11 from a horse, I 
am restored again so far as to be up and walk about with a 
staff. As to correspondence, I have lost all the poetry of the 
year. The time of gathering Jfoivcrs saw me prostrated oo a 
bed of thoma. 

" Mr. H.'s ' Address to the Moon * is not quite equal to some 
of his contributions. As to his docirine, I deem him heterodox. 
I never could think of locating heaven in the moon with him, 
or in the stars with 'Amelia,* or in the sun with somebody else. 
Away in the invisible regions of God's immensity I would lo* 
cate that blessed world, whither Jesus is gone *to prepare a 
place ' for his redeemed. And often do my glad thoughts soar 
to that happy region, and rove, as fancy may, amid its immw- 
tal verdure— its living fountains, and fadeless flowers, with the 
dear friends I have lost. To roe departed friends do not smile 
from the shadowy cloud, the silvery moon, or the glowing stars. 
I hear not their voices in the breeze* as some romantically af- 
fect to do. No. They are gone, and are out ot sight. Their 
smiles are as a light that has been quenched, and their voices 
as music that has died away.'' 

This epistle unfolds one important truth, namely, if poets 
are, as is al lodged, immortal, their life is not secure from mis- 
fortunes and trials. They suffer like other men. We thank 
our correspondent for these fine touches of criticism. In the 
meantime let her be sympathetically admonished to "levy 
a tax on her misfortunes, and rise by her fall.'* The cross 
providences of life have a profitable moral in them. The fall, 
the bruises, and the staff of our friend, teach lessons of great 
moment. The fall represents the niin of our race by trans- 
gression. The bruises are a token of the wounds of the soul, 
under the violence and the torture of sin. The staff reminds 
one of the soul's dependence on God, without whom " we can 
do nothing." It is an emblem of the Savior's suppoiting pow- 
er. The arm of his strength is reached forth for the aid of all 
that seek him. As the staff will soon be thrown aside, so the 
soul will soon cast off its weights, and soar abroad in the " re- 
gions of G<^'s immensity." It is true that a crippled state is 
one of temporary deformity, but this excites pity, and how 
sweet it is to have the sympathy of friends ! And no comeli- 
ness is like that of patient suffering. May our correspondent 
soon take the harp and walk forth into the green fields 1 It is 
not yet too late for generous musings. If the juicy riches of 
spring are past, here comes staid autumn. The poet can sing 
of ripe and sustaining fruits as well as of weeping dews, vernal 
aliowers, or May-day roses, bunting into beauty from their 
green, swelling buds. Let her try the death If not the birth 
of all things. Sing of the falling leaf, if it be too late for 
the blush and bloom of nature. For surely mortals must fade 
away, and should be uught to look on the emblems of their 
destiny. 
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THE TOMB OF KOSCIUSKO. 

(8BB BNORAVINa.) 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was one of nature's noble- 
men. But he was noble by patent also. His &mily 
was very ancient He was born about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, in Lithuania, and was educated at 
Warsaw. He studied military tactics in France. He 
loved solitude and study. In early life his spirit was 
roused by recitals of the wrongs endured by the Amer- 
ican provinces, and the bold heroism of the citizens m 
self-defense. He came to their aid, proffered his servi- 
ces, and became General Washington's aid. He dis- 
tinguished himself in several engagements, and his 
bearing at the siege of Ninety-Six was romantically 
brave. He returned to Poland in 1786. 

In 1789 he was made a Major General in the Polish 
army, and served under PoniatowskL When Stanis- 
laus was conquered, he refused submission, and with 
several other officers, left the subdued army, and retired 
from Poland. The assembly of France at the same 
time gave him the privileges of a French pitizen. 
When the oppressed Polanders made a fresh effort for 
freedom, they called Kosciusko to the head of their ar- 
mies. He advanced at the head of only 4000 men, 
half armed, to meet and put to the rout 12,000 Rus- 
sians. Soon, however, he was shut up in Warsaw by 
a besieging force of 60,000 Prussian and Russian 
troops. But the Polanders rose in their might and 
compelled the besiegers to retire. 

Kosciusko, with 60,000 troops, mostly untrained 
peasants, maintained himself against twice that num- 
ber of veteran troops. His efforts were unprecedented, 
and were crowned with success, until Catharine, the 
Queen of Rusna, overwhelmed Poland by superior 
numbers. The united Russian forces assailed the 
Poles, not one-third their number, and were three times 
repulsed, but prevailed at last. Kosciusko fell from his 
horse in the midst of the carnage, covered with wounds, 
exclaiming, " Finis PokmisRy* and was made prisoner. 
In him fell devoted Poland. 

Catharine caused the chieftain and his associates, 
prisoners of war, to be incarcerated in prison. But 
Paul I. liberated the captives, and treated his noble pris- 
oner with marks of esteem, presenting him his sword, 
which Kosciusko returned with these memorable words, 
" Since I have no longer a country to defend, I no long- 
er need a sword." To his dying day he never after- 
ward wore a sword. 

Kosciusko now passed through France, where all 
paid him reverence, to America, which he reached in 
1797. 

"Napoleon afterwards formed the plan of restoring 
Poland to its place among the nations, and thus, at the 
same time, injuring Russia and extending his own pow- 
VoL. n.— 37 



er over the east of Europe. But Kosciusko would take 
no part in this struggle, which was conducted by Dom* 
browski, in 1807 and 1808, being prevented less by ill 
health than by having given his word to Paul I. never 
to serve against the Russians. To Napoleon's propo- 
sals he answered, that *he would exert himself in the 
cause of Poland, when he saw the country possessed 
of its ancient territories, and having a free constitution.' 
Fouch6 tried every means to carry him to Poland. An 
appeal to the Poles, which appeared under his name in 
the H/loniteur of November 1, 1806, he declared to be 
spurious. Having purchased an estate in the neighbor- 
hood of Fontainebleau, he lived there in retirement 
until 1814. April 9, 1814, he wrote to the Emperor 
Alexander to ask of him an aninesty for the Poles in 
foreign lands, and to request him to become king of Po- 
land, and to give to the country a free constitution, like 
that of England. In 1815, he traveled with Lord 
Stewart to Italy, and, in 1816, he settled at Soleurc. 
In 1817, he abolished slavery on his estate of Siecnow- 
icze, in Poland. He afterwards lived in retirement, en- 
joying the society of a few friends. Agriculture was 
his fevorite occupation. A fall with his horse from a 
precipice, not far from Vevay, occasioned his death, 
October 16, 1817, at Soleure. He was never married. 
In 1818, Prince Jablanowski, at the expense of the 
Emperor Alexander, removed his body, which, at the 
request of the senate, the Emperor allowed to be depos- 
ited in the tomb of the kings at Cracow. A monu- 
ment was also erected to his memory, and the women 
of Poland went into mourning for his loss." • 

During his second visit to America, Kosciusko resi- 
ded at West Point This is one of the most charming 
scenes on the face of the whole earth, and no surer evi- 
dence could be given of destitution of taste, than the on- 
admiring passage of the Highlands in a clear summer's 
day. On the elevated bench which contains the build- 
ings of the Military School, in fair view of the river 
craft, stands the white marble monument represented 
in the engraving. Near this spot Kosciusko cultivated 
a garden; and it was meet to erect this shaft upon the 
ground which afforded him retirement, when his patri- 
otic hopes were withered, and his arm, so often raised 
in defense of his country, hung down in despair. 

In reviewing the history of such a man, and witness- 
ing the many virtues which cimobled his enterprising 
life, the Christian will almost involuntarily inquire, 
was he also a man of prayer 1 Did he "pass through 
the regeneration," and die the friend of God ! How 
true it is that the sublimest human virtues in the 
world's estimation, are at last all in vain, without the 
sprinkUng of a Savior's blood, and the sanctifying pow- 
er of the Holy Spirit *< Except a man be bom again 
he cannot enter into the kingdcmi of God." H. 
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Original. 
RETROSPECT OF YOUTH. 

BT 8. COMFORT. 

' Thers U nothing stable and pennanent in life. It 
has no fixed, abiding point The stream of time never 
atands, but hastens on to the fiithomless ocean of eter- 
nity. Floating onward upon its bosom, while all men 
around us are borne forward at the same ratio of pro- 
gression with ourselves, it is not passing strange that 
we should not correctly note the great changes which 
are perpetually transpiring in society. The progress 
of each individual through the different stages and 
periods of life is not only constant, but so gradual 
as scarcely to be perceptible to the unreflecting, unless 
by some event, calculated to arrest the attention and to 
direct it to this object, the mind is roused from its rev- 
erie, and the waking dream is dissipated. But the bus- 
tle and strife of business — ^the ordinaxy routine of do- 
mestic cares and duties — ^the eager punuits of science, 
which drink up the spirits, and rivet the attention to a 
given class of objects, centring all the energies of 
mind in one channel — and the all-engrossing and active 
duties of a learned profession — all these, midst scenes 
which have become familiar and seem to remain unva- 
rying, are quite unfavorable to a due appreciation of 
the new and varying aspects which human society con- 
stantly presents. Under such circumstances, great and 
striking changes succeed each other, and go on for 
years both in ourselves and others, and yet remain by 
us quite unperceived. Tender, smiling infiuicy may 
give place to prattling, volatile, inquisitive childhood — 
childhood be transformed into cheerful, aspiring, ambi- 
tious youth — ^youth ripen into strong and vigorous 
manhood, and manhood may, with a smooth and steady 
current flow- on through all the varied scenes of active 
and useful life, till old age steals upon us with scarce 
an echo of its advancing footsteps, unless, perhaps, we 
are admonished of its invasion by some incident — ^in- 
firmity, the growing obtuseness of the senses, or the 
waste of that strength, agility, and elasticity, while in 
the full possession of which weariness and debility were 
to us perfect strangers — ^we may pass from one extreme 
to the other almost without cognizalice of the transit 
And for this we may account, from the fact that, or- 
dinarily, in proportion as objects become familiar, they 
arrest the attention less; also, probably, from our being 
accustomed to looking forward with hope and anticipa- 
tion to the future rather than dwelling on the present 
retrospocting the past, or comparing the past with the 
present, especially if such a view is calculated to awa- 
ken conscience, or call to remembrance our own mor- 
tality. Such a view is not adapted to warm into be- 
ing emotions of gayety and light-heartedness. Indeed, 
when we take a moralizing and sentimental survey of 
the past, and number the years which have fled, and 
reflect on the changes they have wrought both in our- 
selves and others, a feeling of pensiveness will almost 
irresistibly steal over the mind. And this is neither 
strange nor wrong, for it is instinctive. 
2 



To make such an impression deep and abiding, th€re in 
probably nothing better adapted than to revisit the place 
of our childhood, youth, and early manhood, after years 
of continued absence. You return to the i^ot where 
memory calls up a thousand living and thrilling associ- 
ations. In every thing what a change ! An extended 
circle of early acquaintance is converted into a conmiu- 
nity of strangers. You must undertake the task of 
learning an entire new catalogue of proper names. 
You will find an exercise of yoar skill in physiogno- 
my in the recognition of strange fiices. As you pass 
the streets of your native village, the houses of busi- 
ness, offices, and shops, and the golden lettered profes- 
sional cards, all denote new occupants. Go to the 
place where you received a knowledge of the elements 
of your native language, and your first intellectual 
training, where the young idea was first taught how to 
shoot and inquire for the companions of those blithe- 
some days, and not one is found. Go next to the holy 
sanctuary. Here those love to meet who have taken 
sweet counsel together — ^they delight to go to the house 
of God in company, and mingle their songs and aspira- 
tions, their sighs and their tears, their hopes and their 
fears, their joys and their sorrows. But where are 
those who, in other days, associated together here? 
You look around for them in vain. They no longer 
occupy their seats in the great congregation, or come 
round the sacramental board. They are gone — they 
dwell in the spirit land. Or do you sit down with 
some surviving fiiend of other days, and select some 
individual from memory*s record of those whose ac- 
quaintance was identified with other times, for the pur- 
pose of reviving their personal history? Such a one 
has long since emigrated. Another has met with such 
or such a revolution in the domestic relations, or secu- 
lar interests; or what will interest you to know, wheth- 
er for weal or woe, in moral character and prospects. 
Of some you will weep to hear of their relapse, while 
the reclamation and espousal to the cause of Christ of 
othera will strike joy to the centre of your heart 
Casting about among your early acquaintance, you 
will be startled to find that such a youth of your ac- 
quaintance, in departed yeara, now fills such a civil of- 
fice, or some responsible station, has entered upon such 
a profession, is prosecuting such an enterprise, eager in 
purauit of honor, wealth or pleasure; or perhaps a 
higher seat in your esteem is claimed, while your heart 
kindles with holy gratitude, when you learn that such 
a one has selected a lofUer object, and makes lifis an of- 
fering to the honor of God and the good of men. 
Such and such, you leam, have been struck from the 
register of the living, mourned by many, forgotten by 
some, unknown to othera, and to most as though they 
had not been. 

But listen to their histoiy a little fiirther. Inquire 
into circumstances. To some, as they entered the dark 
valley, it seemed as if a black and rayless night of hor- 
ror and despair were shutting in around them. Others, 
as they reached the margin, and looked ofi* on the 
boundless ocean on which they were about to embaik, 
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■aw the star of immortal hope rinng above the proud- 
cat billow, diapelUng all the shades and gloom which 
invest the boundless prospect—a gloomy shade, espe- 
cially to those whose eye of fiiith was never fixed on 
the erected cross, who never cast the anchor of their 
hope within the vaiL Over the memory of one you 
cannot but sigh, and feel it is but just Over another 
you shed a tear of mournful gratitude at the additional 
testimony to the efficacy of the great atonement 
through which you hope for conquest in the final con- 
flict 

But your thoughts are turned to other themes, and 
are addressed by other oljects. Presenting themselves 
together, the events and changes of years are crowded 
into the space of a single thought, and make a single 
impression. Forgetting the intervening lapse of time 
which includes those contemplated events and changes, 
they seem as if they had all transpired at once, or had 
been the occurrence of one short day. The time is 
fled and past, the events belong to the history of absent 
days, the individuals are present only in memory and 
in thought. And who can resist the tendency to pen- 
mveness, when every object of sight and thought com- 
bines to induce that state of mindl Not an associa- 
tion suggested by each surrounding object, but contri- 
butes to the same result. You cannot move from place to 
place but altered roads— ^pr if the old highways remain 
unchanged, then every recognized object stands like some 
monument of other times, and meets you as if com- 
miesioned to wake up reminiscences of those days and 
scenes when rose the cloudless morning sun of youthful 
hope. Fearless of meridian heat, or evening frost, it 
kindly cheered your feet along life's flowery pathway. 
Or next arrest your attention the old inclosures, gardens, 
meadows, or new cleared fields, just reclaimed from 
native wildness, and added to the contiguous cultiva- 
ted and productive grounds connected with the pater- 
nal domicil. Tou are struck with the dilapidated state 
of the houses and buildings, seen new in other times — 
themselves still familiar, but their aspect strange. Or 
perhaps they have been removed, and new ones erected 
in their place, or else the old remain, and other edifices 
have been added to their number. Your native village 
seems almost to have lost its identity. Is it languish- 
ing under the wasting hand of time, and the ebb of 
business and improvement, as if ready to be forsaken 
by restless, fluctuating man ? Or does its improvement 
and extension remind you of the capacity of invincible^ 
tireless enterprise! Here a new temple of devotion 
has arisen, whose lofty spire pointing to the skies, indi- 
cates man's celestial birth, and his high intellectual and 
moral destination. Call upon some relative or ac- 
quaintance of your early youth, glance over his domes- 
tic circle, and you are surprised that a new generation 
has sprung up during the few years of your absence, 
and you wonder that they have reached their present 
age and maturity. You gaze on the well known face 
of your friend. It is true, the general outlines remain 
unchanged; but where are the healthful flush, the florid 
hue which once danced on that cheek, the youthful vi- 



vacity which once beamed in that eye, the smile of 
cheerfulness which so placidly played in the whole ex- 
pression, when last beheld 1 They have strangely dis- 
appeared. 

But the few short years of absence have not sped 
their rapid flight without leaving some indelible traces 
behind them. Comparing yourself with others, and 
seeing in them, as in a faithful mirror, youi own image 
reflected back, you feel a new and deep conviction of 
the length of life's journey, which both you and they 
have left behind. You find you have kept pace with 
those at whose progress you are filled with astoiush- 
ment. You will probably more than ever feel how 
true it is that the sweet morning days of youth are 
gone, and have carried with them all that freedom from 
this anxious care which now ever fills your occupied 
and weary thoughts, and that responsibility which your 
present relations manifestly involve, ignorance of which 
then gave volatility and gayety to your cheerful heart. 
But they have gone. Mirthfulness has been exchanged 
for gravity — ^the restive and boundless flights of an un- 
disciplined and delusive imagination for deep and sober 
thought It is demonstrated that you are in a world 
of realities, though a world of constant care, and toil, 
and change. The romantic visions and empty dreams 
of earthly bliss have vanished into empty air. The 
conviction may have grown into an abiding principle 
of action, that rational and substantial joy must have 
its source and its seat, not in external circumstances, 
but in a sanctified and devotional heart And if you 
have been so fortunate, rather wise, as to have sought, 
and seeking, found the pardon of sin and the hope of 
a blessed immortality, through a crucified Redeemer, 
you can hardly fail to feel a new impetus towards heav- 
en, whither your faith traces the triumphant flight of 
kindred spirits, whose personal acquaintance you fond- 
ly hoped again to enjoy on earth. How sweet, how 
soothing to the soul to reflect on their escape from all 
the toils, and cares, and sorrows of this vale of tears! 
It is a cordial to the fainting heart. Hope now casts 
another anchor within the vail. Faith takes a firmer 
hold on the dying siimer's atoning sacrifice, and sees a 
brighter prospect rise before it Love waxes to a purer 
flame to Him who first loved us and our sinful race, at 
the thought of obtaining the same reward; yea, heaven 
is more endeared, since we have kindred spirits there; 
and earth has less attraction, since every thing earthly 
is in a state of constant mutation, and all the living 
hasten to their final change 



I LOOK upon penonai eonvenation and prayer 
with individuabf as among my most successful en- 
deavors. When I first obtained a hope, I prayed 
year after|year, that God would make me the means 
of saving souls; and I think I have had evidence 
that more than one hundred souls have been con- 
verted to God, through my own direct and personal 
instrumentality. It is all of God's grace, and nothing 
that I have done. — Harlan Page* 
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Originftl. 
CHIPPEWA SACRED FIRE. 

BT B. SAPP. 

Thx eastern hemiflpHere hu the honor of being the 
birth-place of the human race, and of nearly ereiy 
thing which gives interest and character to their history. 
After man left the groves in which honors were paid to 
the Most Hi^y here he found a place to erect the first 
temple for the same holy purpose; and here the first 
altara were built to receive the immolated victims, de- 
signed to appease the wrath and propitiate the fiivor of 
God. From this same soil has sprung the systems of 
mythological worship, under which mankind lived 
and groaned for ages; and here the sacred fires were 
kindled, and magi placed to sacredly guard and ke^ 
them always burning; Here oracles gave forth pro- 
phetical enigmas, and the lying priests and priestesses 
reveled in their wickedness, and practiced their decep- 
tions. But the eastern world has not been merely the 
birth-place of man and mythological systems-— it has 
also been the land of song and of science— of arms 
and the mechanic arts. We are so accustomed to trace 
die origin and history of every thing to this pristine 
abode of man, that whatever we find in the western 
world peculiar or distinctive, we are apt to turn our 
eyes to the east, and look for some usage with which it 
will correspond, and firom which it may have originated. 

I am led to these reflections by learning of the exist- 
ence of the sacred fire which was burning upon the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, towards tiie close of 
the seventeenth century. This had become the central 
point of intelligence and power to the great Algic race 
of Indians. The Chippewa, or, as they are styled, Al- 
gonquin and Algic, in their national ligaments, em- 
braced one of the great families inhabiting the northern 
part of the American continent at ite discovery. They 
then spread over a wide territory, taking in the coim- 
try surrounding the northern lakes, and extending east 
and west along the numerous rivers and streams, form- 
ing the inlete and outlete of these great inland seas. 
Formerly, as their tradition represente, they were seated 
upon the banks of the St Lawrence; but, from their 
migrating and predatory character, they extended their 
abodes and conqueste north to Hudson*s Bay and Lake 
Winnipic, and west to the extreme western limite of 
Lake Superior, and the head waters of the Mississippi, 
where they came in contact vdth some of the tribes be- 
longing to the great Ostic stock. 

This race of Indians are strongly addicted to story- 
telling — ^have an unlimited belief in magic and the in- 
fluence of theb mantioea, or spirito, and accustom them- 
selves to sing unmeasured and rough songs. These 
several peculiarities are so interwoven, that their legen- 
dary tales are intermixed with their mythological enig- 
mas, and their rude poetry and music with both. Ev- 
ery tribe or band has a class of magi, whose business 
it is to offer sacrifices and perform religious services, 
and who are consulted as oracles, both in peace and 
war. From whence they derived their notions of pro- 



phetic intercourse with the ftiture, or their capability of 
appeasing the wrath and propitiating the favor of their 
manitoetf we are ignorant, unless we allow that they 
brought it in their migrations from the eastern hemis- 
phere. Allowing that they came £rom the eastern con- 
tinent, we at once have an easy solution ; but cut ofif the 
descent of this race of men from the eastern world, and 
we are left in darkness as deep as their mythology. 

There is one sin^ fiict, which, if it determines noth* 
ing as to their origin, is interesting to the curious in- 
quirer of Indian history and tradition. This is the 
fact, above mentioned, of the sacred fire which, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, was burning on the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, far towards its west- 
em extremity. We are not able to learn the time when 
the fire was first kindled, the cause of its origin, nor 
the precise time of ite extinction. Nothing, however, 
is more clearly established, in Indian mythology, than 
the fact that it existed, and that priests and priestesses 
were placed to sacredly guard and keep it continually 
burning. It appears that ite extinction was regarded 
as ominous of some great national calamity. It was 
looked upon with all that superstitions veneration pe- 
culiar to the Indian character; and the persons of the 
male and female guardians, to whose care it was com- 
mitted, were held more sacred, and in higher estimation, 
than their ordinary priests and sorcerers. 

But notwithstanding their superstitious care, this vis- 
ible emblem of their national power, which was con- 
sidered to be coeval with their national existence, has 
long since ceased to bum. It was for centuries the bea- 
con of their national pride ; but the time at length drew 
on when they, like the great nations of antiquity, were 
to be broken down. The augury proved but too true. 
This has been done. We, like the ruthless Goth, have 
trampled upon their sacred fire, and ovcrthrewn their 
power, and they now are a ruined and riven race. 

It ii easy to trace a resemblance between this fact in 
Indian mythology, and the ancient magian religion. 
The magi of Persia were divided into three classes — 
the first consisted of inferior prieste» who conducted the 
ordinary ceremonies of religion — the second presided 
over the aaered Jire, which, before the time of Zoroas- 
ter, was kindled on the tops of hills in the open air, 
and was held to be the emblem of Oromasdes, or the 
good god — ^the third was Archimagus, or the high 
priest, who possessed supreme authority over the whole 
order. 



Whiit I appeared like the world, in Babylonish gar- 
ments, I had ite esteem, and knew not how to part with 
it But when I showed by my appearance, that I con- 
sidered myself as a stranger and a foreigner, none can 
know, but by trying it, what an influence it has on the 
whole conduct, and what a fence it is to keep us firom 
sinking into the spirit of the world. For there is no 
medium ; they who are conformed to the fashions, cus- 
toms, and maxims of the worid, must embrace ite spirit 
also. — Mrs. Fkieher. 
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Origlnftl. 
THE FUTURE. 

It hofl been said that **he who u content, will smile 
upon a stool, while Alexander weeps upon the throne 
x>{ the world." The sentiment may be true; yet we 
have rare examples of perfect contentment Human 
ambition is seldom satisfied. The aspirations of the 
soul rarely cease till death cuts down the aspirant 
Disappointment cannot quench the ardors of a mind 
intently set upon the acquisition of happiness. Defieat 
often adds intensity to desire, and multiplies the objects 
of hope. Hence our sanguine antidpationa of the fu- 
ture. 

The human mind, ever restless, ever planning, tar- 
ries not to converse with passing scenes, but seeks to 
penetrate the vail, and explore the mysteries that lie 
beyond. Not the realities of to-day^ but the prospects 
of to-morrow charm us. Man may be said to live in 
futurity. There he builds his habitation, and dwells 
with rapture upon the glowing fictions of his own cre- 
ative fancy. 

While memory is treacherous, and the past is forgot- 
ten — ^while the present is only a point, and arrests not 
the currant of thought, the. mind seeks a field where it 
may fully exercise its powers. This is found in the 
future. Here opens a boundless expanse, over which 
thought may wander with delight Here fancy may 
roam unconfined. Here is felt the power of a charm 
which attracts the soul, and, like the mysterious load- 
stone, draws ail objects toward itself. Much of its in- 
fluence over the mind, however, may arise from the 
change it effects in desired objects. 

When the mind contemplates a remote object, it 
discovers not deformities, but is often deceived, as is the 
eye by natural objects under similar circumstances. 
Why does a rude hut, surrounded with shrubbery, ap- 
pear, at a distance, like a beautiful cottage, and an ugly 
plot of ground, covered with weeds, like a verdant 
lawn, clothed in all the rich luxuriance of nature 1 — ^the 
neighboring pool, whose nauseous vapors exhale poi- 
sons, like a placid sheet of water ! All is the effect of 
distance. By its transforming agency, whatever may 
be harsh, discordant, and offensive, is softened into ex- 
quisite beauty and loveliness. As in the natural, so in 
the moral landscape, 

" Tifl distance lends enchanunent to the view." 
Objects appear comely and fascinating, because they 
are remote, and their deformities are concealed. Con- 
template for a moment human life, and test the asser- 
tion by experience. We slight present objects, no mat- 
ter how much happiness they might afford. They 
seem mean and unsatisfying. But those in the distant 
future we admire. We press to their attainment; yet 
oflen when attained, we lothe and cast them away. 

But the fancied value of things in expectancy is 
greatly enhanced by the medium through which they 
are seen. Distance would operate in vain, did not im- 
agination exert its magic power. Fancy is the mind's 
prophetic eye. It delights to traverse the mazes of the 
unknown future. When the light of reason scarcely 



ahines beyond the present, and to it would confine all 
our meditations, imagination, winged by the fires of 
inspiration, bears off its prize to the secret habitations 
of coming time. 

Hope is another agent in the anticipations of die 
future. It clothes imagination in an apparent garb of 
reality, and gives even a seeming permanence to the 
forms of things unknown, conjured up by the wild 
workings of fancy. 

*' JETflfM, a beauteous phantom, pictures fair 

Each scene of future life. 

Wiih mimic dyes she tinges every thought 

Like Sol's bright ray, when falling on 

The dew-bespangled mead." 
But it remaina for fancy to give the finishing stroke. 
Imagination plans the structure, hope gives the form, 
and fimcy decorates. 

The operations of these principles are seen in every 
period of life. In infimcy, imagination, touching the 
secret springs of latent thought, and setting in motion 
the machinery of mind, is seen in all its multiform ex- 
hibitions. Behold the sportive boy as he runs on an 
errand for his parents. Mark the workings of his ac- 
tive mind, and the bright anticipations that are kindled 
by every passing object What is it that now retards 
his steps 1 He is forming bright anticipations of the 
future. Perhaps he passes a window glittering with 
collections of rich and costly merchandise. He dreams 
of great possessions and incalculable wealth. A splen- 
did mansion next attracts his notice. He hopes soon 
to be the proprietor of one still more magnificent Now 
his ear catches the sound of martial music, and a mili- 
tary show is presented. Immediately he fimcies him- 
self the commander of a mighty army, with thousands 
moving at his will. He dreams of battle fields, glori- 
ous victories, and of the conqueror's triumphs. These, 
however, may be considered the wild chimeras of an 
untutored, infant mind, which a riper and enlightened 
judgment would correct But let it be remembered 
that human nature is always the same. As the small 
shrub bodies forth the form of the stately tree, so the 
mental operations of the young are only the mighty 
mind in embryo. 

What is it that occupies the sleeping and waking 
reveries of the young man about to enter upon the 
arena of active life 1 Watch the course of his thoughts 
in his solitary musings. Is he to be a merchant 1 How 
bright are his expectations ! He hopes soon to outrival 
all his competitors in wealth and respectability. He 
anticipates seeing his name known and honored in ev- 
ery country, and his ships floating on every sea. Is he 
a scholar, about to enter the field of literary competi- 
tion! Imagination bears him at once to the very pin- 
nacle of fiime, forgetful of the necessary intervening 
steps. The productions of his pen are read and ad-^ 
mired by all the learned; or perhaps called to a public 
life, "juries hang upon his lips, courts bow to his de- 
cisions, or a listening senate*is wielded at his wiU.** 
Thus men pass their lives, the victims of vain hopes 
and visionary projects. Nor do they cease while the 
waning lamp of life emits its feeblest ray. Often the 
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niling^ pasflion is strong in death, and the last struggles 
of expiring nature are blended with the strong utte> 
ance of some long cherished plan of life. 

The picture drawn is not of an individual, but of the 
multitude. There are few in this busy^ world who do 
not chase these glittering phantoms of hope with eager- 
ness. But how little of this bright imagery possesses 
any real and tangible qualities! How few of these 
brilliant castles built amid fancy's wild careeiings, are 
ever inhabited ! Men look forward with eager solici- 
tude to the period when they shall attain the full frui- 
tion of their wishes; but, alas! how seldom are they 
gratified ! When the period for their fulfillment arrives, 
all their bright anticipations, once so firmly enthroned 
in fiituri^, vanish, and, ** like a vision, leave not a wreck 
behind." While we admit there is a pleasure in gay 
day dreams, and midnight reveries, care should be taken 
to guard against excessive indulgence. If not, the 
mind will soon become like well*wrought machinery 
without a balance-wheel. When loose reins are given 
to the imagination, and a wild fiincy permitted to drive 
the vehicle of thought far into the ideal world, man has 
no safe criterion of action, but becomes a fit object for 
the arrows of fate. Reason, phston-like, unable to re- 
strain the impetuosi^ of an imperious imagination, 
is hurled from her seat of authority, subdued by the 
power of disappointed hope; and once noble man be- 
comes, like the mountain oak riven by the vengeful 
thunderbolt, a blighted trunk of an accursed root 

Rather suborn imagination to the dictates of reason, 
and consult the oracles of wisdom ; for there ale antic- 
ipations which disappoint not, and hopes that will not 
die, even before the *< dances of death." I mean those 
higher, holier, nobler aspirations of the soul, which so 
connect things present with the future, as "to bind 
man*s chaste affections to the throne of God," where 
long cherished expectation will ere long break forth 
into the bright realities of a blissful eternity. 

LXAKDXR. 



Original. 
THE GRAVE. 

Thoaghts suggested at the comecratlon of the Wesleyan Cem- 
etery, near CInciniuui, July U, 1842. 

How beauteous has the God of nature made 
This spot, where we shall all so soon be laid ! 
These hilk and dales, in their primeval order, stand 
The unmarr'd work of an Almighty hand ; 
And e'en the spacious dell, where thousands sit 
To catch instruction drawn from Holy Writ, 
And learn how patriarchs buried their lov'd dead, 
(As we have heard, just from the Scriptures read,) 
And what provision Abraham for his Sarah made, 
That he might call hia own the spot where she was laid ; 
From desecrating hands her precious dust to save, 
He chose a burial place, and bought a grave — 
This dell, I say, was feshioned by no human hand, 
Bat hollowed out by His whose wisdom plann*d 



This universe, and hung yon glorious sun on high — 

Who guides his daily circuit through the sky, 

To warm and quicken into life and birth 

The budding garniture of our feir earth. 

But listen to the speaker! he whose unctious voice 

Would have our ashes restr— our souls rejoice. 

He reason gives, from all the nations dead. 

Why we like them should rest the weary head — 

Why earth's green off'ring living hands prepare, 

To shroud the tenant— or t' soothe the weeper-Mhere. 

But, haik! that voice again, and wipe those weeping 

eyes— 
« Those who in Jesus sleep, with him shall rise." 
Yes, rise firom these low graves, his word has shown, 
To meet a "xisen Savior" near the throne. 
O, let us, then, our hearts as well as graves prepare, 
So we who here have met, again meet there. 
And this vast "gathering of the west" 
Be found once more amid the blest 
*Tis He alone, to whom "life's issues all belong," 
Can tell who yirs/, amidst this breathing throng. 
Shall, hither borne, fulfill the sad decree, 
To part from life and *<all the sympathies that be." 
Perchance some heedless, fearless one now near, 
May soonest th' appalling summons hear. 
God in his wisdom shapes our ends — the young and gay 
May be the first he wisely calls away; 
And ere these trees their beauteous foliage shed. 
The head may rest where now the agile foot has sped ; 
And ere another summer sun comes back to bless 
And deck this grove in nature's verdant dress, 
The pensile willow o'er that g^ve be weeping. 
Where the young victim lies, forgetful sleeping. 
In fancy's eye, mcthinks I see, e'en now, 
Death's angel standing on yon hillock's brow, 
Complacent, looking on — the preparations making, 
While he, remorseless, his sure aim is taking. 
The shaft has sped! See how, in swift decline. 
The victim fells! At the grim monster's shrine 
All human aid were vain — no skill can save 
This ripening subject from an early grrave. 
But ye whose *< hearts are right," be not afiuid! 
God never yet his " promises betrayed." 
Through the "dark valley " he his light will fling— 
The grave shall have no victory, and death no sting! 
And when we lay thee in thy grassy bed. 
Our eyes, perchance, some '< natural tears will shed; 
But wipe them soon," and haste to strew thy grave with 

flowers, 
(And soon this office we shall claim for our's;) 
And whUe we place the arbor vita* at thy head, 
(The fittest emblem for the Umng dead,) 
We vrith the Spirit humbly strive, 
Not "to be dead to God" whilst yet alive. 

CORHXLIA AUOVSTA. 



To some warm heart the poorest dust is dear; 
From some kind eye the meanest claim a tear. 



* Limally, tr— qf lif§. 
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ELECTRICITY. 

Tux natural sciences are the pecaliar gprowth of mod- 
ern times; for whatever eminence the learned of anti- 
quity may have attained in other departments of sci- 
enoe, or of the arts, they seem scarcely to have entered 
upon the threshold of this. Some departments, which 
are now perhaps less assiduously cultivated, had then 
advanced to great perfection, and shone with astonish- 
ing brilliancy ; whilst others, which wexe then shrouded 
in the deepest night, or perhaps just seen above the 
horizon, emitting a feeble and flickering ray, have since 
arisen to meridian splendor. 

Thus painting and sculpture rose under the plastic 
hand of the tasteful Greeks, sensitively alive to all the 
charms of symmetry and color, to an elevation which bids 
defiance to future rivalry ; while the glowing fancy, the 
lofty imagination, the delicate sensibility of Athenian 
and Roman mind, have poured themselves forth in all 
the varied forms of poetry and eloquence, which they 
have left, like luminaries, in the literary heavens, at 
which the poet and the orator of succeeding ages 
might delight to aim, though despairing of ever attain- 
ing his mark. Though, in the pure scienrrs, the 
works of Euclid have ciintinued to he the text-book of 
die geometrician for more than two thousand years, 
still unrivaled in the beauty and simplicity of its de- 
monstrations, yet of the natural sciences, which consti- 
tute so large and valuable a portion of modem learning, 
scarcely one can be said to have had an existence in the 
academies of ancient Greece and Rome. 

The history of some of them, indeed, may be inclu- 
ded within the narrow compass of half a century or 
less. It was not until philosophers ceased to rest the 
superstructure of science upon the shadowy pillars of 
landful theory, and learned, by careful observation, and 
by skillful experiments, like well directed questions, to 
draw from the breast of nature the secret principles 
which govern her mysterious operations, that these sci- 
ences began to assume their present commanding posi- 
tion. 

What has been said of the natural sciences general- 
ly, is particularly applicable to the science of electrici- 
ty. Its history, as a science, can date little more than 
two centuries back ; and an account of all the isolated 
facts known to the ancients, may be comprised within 
aTery narrow compass. Thales, the <'fiither of Gre- 
cian philosophy,'' first observed that amber, on being 
rubbed, attractei to itself straws and other light bodies. 
This eflTect the Grecian philosopher gravely attributed 
to the agency of some hidden animals, which, excited 
by unwelcome pressure, sallied forth from their amber 
habitation, and in their return brought back the captive 
straws. This same property was afterwards observed 
to belong to another substance, probably the same that 
is now called tourmaline. These two fiicts seem to 
have constituted the alpha amd omega of the pradieal 
electricity of the ancients, and were handed down 
through succeeding ages with little addition, till about 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. 



They had, it is true, witnessed many of the more 
prominent exhibitions of its power in the works of na- 
ture. They had listened with superstitious awe to the 
dread artillery of the heavens — they had seen the vivid 
lightning's play around the lofty summit of their 
Olympus, firing its sacred groves, or hurling from its 
cragged peaks the massive rocks. The sailor, too, had 
seen in it his guardian deity, or the dreaded genius of the 
storm, resting in tongues of fire upon the pointed mast; 
or the warrior, upon the eve of battle, had seen his 
spear tipped with ethereal fire. But while these Ap- 
pearances were regarded as the effect of the direct in- 
terposition of some of the numerous superior beings 
with which a teeming fimcy had peopled the earth and 
skies, and who, by these means, displayed their power 
and maintained their authority over the minds of men, 
few could be found, even among phitosophers posses- 
sed of sufficient hardihood and unpiety to attempt an 
explanation, by natural causes, of these most interest- 
ing phenomena. 

These opinions at length, however, began to give 
place to sounder principles in science, and more enlarg- 
ed and accurate views of Divine Providence; and some 
of the more bold and speculating among the learned 
attempted to account for the extraordinary appearances 
in nature according to the laws by which she was 
knoyni to perform her ordinary works. But the hu- 
man mind, long shrouded in the dark mantle of igno- 
rance, and fettered by superstition, could not by a single 
effort shake off its fetters, and proceed, at one giant 
stride, to the eminences of true science. The eye, so 
long blinded by prejudice — the hand, palsied by the in- 
cantations of bigotry and priestcrafi, could not at once 
penetrate the deep recesses of the laboratory of nature, 
and seize, with tenacious grasp, and bring to the light 
of day the secret laws and hidden apparatus by which 
die performed her mysterious operations. But the late 
unshackled mind was compelled to proceed with slow 
and cautious steps, groping its way through the intri- 
cate mazes of error, which many daik ages had accu- 
mulated, and removing, with untiring industry, the 
thousand obstacles which prejudice had interposed to 
its onward progress. Like the invalid just rising from 
the bed of disease which has prostrated all his energies, 
its first efforts were feeble and blundering. Yet, gain- 
ing strength firom every exertion of its powers, and 
learning wisdom from its former failures, it ^as advanc- 
ed rapidly to that lofty eminence on which it now 
stands, surveying vrith intelligent eye the manifold 
works of the great Architect of the universe, and hold- 
ing in its hands the keys that unlock a thousand mys- 
teries, which for ages had been barred to human obser- 
vation, f 

About the year 1600, some interesting experiments 
in electricity were published by a Br. Gilbert of Eng- 
land, relating chiefly to the attractive and xepulsive 
powers of excited bodies. Little interest, however, 
seems to have been excited by their publication among 
the learned of that day ; and few if any discoveries 
were made till about the close of the seventeenth, of 
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beginning of the eighteenth century, when, by the la- 
bora of Boyle and Guericke, many new facts were 
brought to light, and uicreaaed interest given to electri- 
cal inquiries. But though the number of iacts in rela^ 
taon to this subject were thus increased, little seems to 
have been gained in the way of explanation or theory. 
Boyle, it is true, discarded the invisible animals em- 
ployed by the Grecian sages in their explanation of at- 
traction, but supplied their places by an adhesive fluid 
thrown off by the excited body, and which, attaching 
itself to light particles of matter, brought them back in 
its return. 

The earliest method of obtaining electricity was by 
rubbing amber or tourmaline, with the hand; and it 
was long supposed that these were the only substances 
capable of excitation. It was at length, however, dis- 
covered that sulphur, and resinous and vitreous bodies 
possessed similar properties; and plates or cylinders of 
these substances were substituted for the amber of the 
earlier experimenters. A new era was commenced in 
electrical inquiries on the introduction of the sulphur 
^obe by Guericke, which was turned on its axis, and 
excited by the friction of the hand. This long contin- 
ued to be the most approved method of obtaining elec* 
tricity. Machines have since been constructed in a 
great variety of other forms, and of an almost innu- 
merable variety of substances, such, for example, as 
cylinders or plates of glass, rosin, or baked wood, wool- 
en cloth, strips of varnished silk, dec One general 
principle, however, pervades the whole; for however 
they may differ in other respects, they all agree in this, 
that the producing cause is friction of what are called 
non-conducting substances. In the earlier stages of 
these investigations, it was discovered that the attrac- 
tion was not constant, but that bodies were first attract- 
ed and then repelled with equal force. These tmac- 
countable, and apparently contradictory properties of 
the same body, led to the prosecution of experiments 
with increased zeal and greater carefulness; and every 
circumstance connected with them was subjected to the 
closest scrutiny. By the ingenious and accurate inves- 
tigations of such men as Coulomb, Laplace, Biot, and 
others, men of the greatest acuteness of intellect, and 
depth of scientific research, the various laws which 
regulate them have been determined with a precision 
equal to our highest wishes. From these investiga- 
tions it appears that whenever two bodies are rubbed 
together they both become electrically excited, and that 
the nature of this excitement, or, in other words, the 
kind of electricity is different in the two bodies — that 
bodies similarly electrified repel, while those of oppo- 
site kinds attract each other and unexcited bodies — and 
that when brought into contact, these opposite electrici- 
ties, called respectively, positive and negative, or vitre- 
ous and resinous, neutralize each other, and the bodies 
again become passive. Upon these principles are 
founded a great variety of beautiiiil and interesting ex- 
periments. Thus, when a metallic ball is suspended 
between oppositely electrified bells, it is alternately at- 
tiacted and repelled fiom one to the other until an equi- 



librium of the electricity is restored. Our ingenious 
countryman. Dr. Franklin, did not fail to bring to the 
investigations of this subject his accustomed sagacity 
and venntility of intellect, establishing some of its most 
important laws, and affording most ingenious and often 
amusing examples of their application. Among these 
may be mentioned the raven feeding Elijah, in which 
the figure of a bird performs the o&ce of the metallic 
ball in the case last mentioned, conveying the electric- 
ity from an excited body to a conductor concealed be- 
neath the robes of the profit 

But this power is not limited, in its application, 
to the production of philosophic toys, however inge- 
nious, but is found, as we may hereafter have occa- 
sion to notice, to be one of the most extensively active 
agents employed in the infinitely diversified operations 
of nature — acting at one time upon the smallest parti- 
cle of matter, at another upon the most extensive maas> 
e»— now at distances too inconceivably minute to be 
capable of appreciation by the mind of man, and again 
operating, it may be, through spaces, in the immensity 
of which all human conceptions are bewildered and 
lost These attractive and repulsive powers were not 
only the first to be observed, but, from the smallness of 
the quantity of electricity necessary to their develop- 
ment, and the marked uniformity of their efiects, they 
have been found to ftunish the surest tests and most 
accurate measures of that subtile fluid. Accordingly, 
a great variety of instruments have been constructed, 
called respectively electroscopes, and electrometen, ac- 
cording as they are designed to discover the presence 
or measure the intensity of electricity, many of them 
displa3nng the highest ingenuity in their construction, 
and a delicacy and accuracy in their indications no less 
admirable. 

Aided by instruments of such nicety, it was soon 
perceived that the force of electrical attraction, instead 
of beuig uniform, or varying simply as the distance, in- 
creased in a much more rapid ratio as the bodies ap- 
proached, and diminished with a similar rapidity as they 
receded fix>m each other. Hence, horn the analogy of 
other forces, it was conjectured, long before any ex- 
periments of sufficient accuracy had been performed 
to determine the point, that it followed the same law of 
intensitjf as light, and heat, and gravitation, vis., what 
is termed by mathematicians the inverse ratio of the 
squares of the distances. These conjectures have been 
most fully verified by the acute and talented searehes 
of Coulomb, and thus another example furnished of 
that beautifiil simplicity and uniformity of plan by 
which the Architect of the universe delights to aocom- 
pUsh the ever-varied productions of his hand. 

This is one of the innumerable instances in which 
the increasing light of modem science has enabled us 
to perceive order and simplicity where formerly only 
confrision and complexity of design appeared; and 
facts long considered anomalies in nature, have been 
found obedient to known and well established laws. 
Indeed, the natural sciences consist of little else than 
a classification of &ets, which, firom time to time, hav« 
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forced theiuBeWes upon the attention of the oboerver 
of nature, between which, however, there was aeen no 
connecting tie, but they aeemed like the playful freaks 
of sportive nature, delighting, occasionally, to step aside 
fiom her ordinary path, and astonish or amuse mankind 
by the exhibition of her terrific power, or a display of 
her milder beauties. 

The second property of electricity which we shall 
notice, ii its capability of being transferred from one 
body to another, and the circumstances connected with 
and dependent on the transfer. In the very commence- 
ment of electrical experiments, it was observed that the 
excited body, when touched by the hand, or other body, 
was deprived of its peculiar properties; but it was not, 
for many years, perceived that different substances con- 
ducted off the electric fluid, or as it was called by the 
early experimenters, the ethereal fire, with different de- 
grees of perfectness, and with attendant circumstances 
widely different Thus it was found that all the met- 
als, acids, water, charcoal, and some other substances, 
afforded a ready passage, usually with little or no appa- 
rent effect upon themselves, whilst resinous and vitreous 
substances, and organized bodies, when deprived of 
rooistuie, either entirely interrupt its progress, or permit 
it to pass with difficulty, and often, when the quantity 
is large, with the accompaniment of brilliant spaiks or 
flashes of light, or at other times the body itself is torn 
in pieces by the violence of the discharge. On this 
property is founded the division of bodies into conduct- 
ors and non-conductors. And since those bodies only 
can be excited which resbt the passage of electricity, 
(others conveying it away as fast as it is produced,) these 
divisions are frequently called, respectively, non-elec- 
trics and electrics. The two classes, however, pass by 
such insensible gradations into each other as to leave 
no distinct line of demarkation. Hence, these terms 
are merely relative in their signification, expresnng 
only the comparative ease or difficulty of their excita- 
tion. Neither do any bodies possess these properties 
in perfection, since the most perfect conductors have 
been found to oppose a degree of resistance; and on 
the other hand, no body is so perfect a non-conductor 
as to be absolutely impervious to electricity when accu- 
mulated. The effects produced by the passage of elec- 
tricity through non-conducting media, present one of 
tiie most extensive and interesting fields of philosophi- 
cal investigation, and afford a great number of highly 
beautiful and amusing experiments. 

As already remarked, in passing through bodies of 
this kind, it produces, if in sufficient quantities, flashes 
of light, which are also accompanied by intense heat 
These sparks, or flashes, vary in brilliangy, size, form, 
and color, not only with the nature and intensity of the 
electricity employed, but with the nature both of the non- 
conducting media through which they pass, and of the 
conductors employed. The most perfect metallic con- 
ductors afford sparks of white light, of the greatest in- 
tensity, when the current passes between them through 
common air, whilst, under similar circumstances, wood 
and ice afford a beautiful red light The hand, a less 
Vol. II.— 38 



perfect conductor, gives a purple, while that of silvered 
leather is a beautiful green. If other media than atmos- 
pheric air be used, such as the gasses and vapors, light of 
every hue, and degree of intensity, may be obtained, and 
the shaded tints of the -rainbow, and the coruscations of 
the Aurora Borealis, be exhibited in miniature. Solids 
which are partially transparent, have their tmsparency 
greatly increased, with the production of a great varie- 
ty of the most delicate colors. If a powerful shock be 
passed through the hsnd or other part of the body, its 
transparency will be so increksed as to render the 
nerves and blood-vessels distinctly visible. Experi- 
ments of this kind may be infinitely diversified, since 
almost every substance affords some new and peculiar 
appearance. 

The light and heat developed in those experiments, 
are not regarded as essential properties of electricity, 
but as effects produced by the sudden compression or 
agitation of the medium through which it passes; and 
hence the great variety of appearances exhibited by 
different substances. 

The similarity of the effects of electricity to those 
produced by lightning, led to the suspicion, long enter-, 
tained, that lightning, and its attendant circumstances, 
are but exhibitions on a grander scale of those phenom- 
ena which are produced in miniature by the minuter 
quantities of the same, which, with our limited means, 
we are capable of accumulating. The truth of these 
conjectures it was reserved for our illustrious country- 
man, Franklin, to establish, with that simplicity, in- 
genuity, and directness which are characteristic of that , 
great philosopher. Having obtained electricity directly * 
from Uie clouds, he performed with it all those effects 
which were known to be produced by electricity ob- 
tained in the ordinary ways — thus realizing, in this 
practical age, the superstitious fiibles of the &nciful 
Grecian my thologist^ of bringing fire down from heaven, 
and stealing the thunderbolts of the cloud-compelling 
Jove. And not only has man learned to ape, in minia- 
ture, the dreaded thunders, but to seize, as it were, the 
destructive bolt in mid career, and turning it aside from 
its intended course, cause it to pass harmlessly away. 
Here we see the same agent, when collected by the ex- 
perimenter, on a few feet of conducting surface, moving 
feathers and straws, or setting in motion some philo- 
sophic toy — at another time, when diffused through 
thousands of acres of dense clouds, it is seen rending 
the heavens with its terrific strength, and making the 
earth tremble while it proclaims in thunder tones its 
own mighty achievements — when, in the language of 

a gifted poet, 

"From crag to crag, 

Leaps the live thunder. Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers from her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps that call to her aloud." 

G. W. O. 



Where true religion has prevented one crime, fiUae 
1 religions have afforded a pretext for a thousand. 
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OriglDftl. 
DESULTORY REFLECTIONS; 

OH^ A WALK THROVOH TBI CITT. 

How nrach, both of humanity and of life, is to be 
■een even in the course of an idle stroll through a city. 
Being rather out of humor at some vexationa and an- 
noyances, and in that low state when our firmness sue* 
cnmbs to the despot of spleen, we were iain to solace 
ourseli^ as best we might, with a walk ; and beuig in a 
lirame requiring rather amusement and recreation than 
seeking for the edification of thought, or the delecta- 
tion of outward nature, we sought not the campaign or 
the hills, but shaped our course city-ward, hoping, in 
the iaee and action of humanity, to beguile if not to 
dissipate our chagrin. 

Nor did we miscalculate; for we had soon outwalked 
our Texations, or forgotten them, and merged telf in 
the all-absorbing mass about us; in which sympathy or 
risibility, or revulsion, took note and comment of the 
individuals presented in the moving panorama before 
ns^ We should notice that in our access to the city, 
we take water, and the ferry-boat conveys us across the 
Ohio. And here our speculations commenced. We 
know that the rule of tliis order of things is precise 
and peremptory — ^more so than in matters of more con- 
siderable interest it were convenient to be. The power 
exercised by the one party is not disputed by the oth- 
er — the four or five minutes of waiting prescribed by 
the /cRO, is never extended-— no, not if the king, at even 
John Tyler himself were there. And now behold the 
•aspirants, who, by the way, are all running down hill 
to the boat Here are two youngsters of sixteen. 
They doubt not, though at a good distance, and though 
the first puff of steam announces readiness, that tlieir 
long-jumping step of four feet each one, will insure 
them success; and here they are on the deck, and time 
to spare. They have left behind them loungers, minc- 
ers, ladies, and children. See the formal gentleman, 
too nice or too proud to accelerate his step for any im- 
posed rule — he makes not good headway, nor ever has. 
But that indolent, &t, dont-care person on the left, just 
saves himself. Good luck, the genius of the good-for- 
nothing, befriends him, when he dont miss his chance 
in life; and when he does, he has too little sensibility 
and almost too little observation to notice it, and thence 
the adage that "good luck and a little wit will do.'* 
And here come two ladies " and a woman.*' The lat- 
ter gets on very well ; but the former were too delicate, 
i. e., too genteel to overcome the difficulties of haste 
and the ruggednoss of the way, together with the drove 
of beeves to be passed in reaching the boat, and being 
<< neither decided nor undecided," they lose, or rather 
waste their opportunity, and bide the chance of another 
trip, and some ten or fifteen minutes detention; but 
what of thati did not all the spectators write them "la- 
dies 1" — though the spectators, we would observe, as in 
many larger concerns, were too much engrossed with' 
their own concerns and their own progress to take much 
note of them. Next came an old lady, who, having 



has been really impeded, and has missed the boat, be- 
cause she could not conveniently reach it; but her 
equanimity seems unimpaired, and of h^bit — the little 
hindrance will no doubt suggest some salutary reflec- 
tion, and the mouthful of fresh air will do her good. 
Not so with the three hoyden school girls, whose haste 
was beyond decorum, and whose chagrin at "missing 
by only four feet," is not yet consoled, or concealed, or 
hushed — as if four feet were not as distinct a hin- 
drance, if a hindrance at all, as the whole width of the 
river ! Yet such is often the logic of others than school 
girls. But mark the youngster of ten years, who has 
bounded from the top of the hill at full speed, taking 
no in^iration of breath, and arrives in "hot haste" 
just as the boat is beyond a leiq). This he had at first 
designed, but by discietive impulse he checks the jump^ 
and turning away from the jeering laugh of die boat 
boys, feces the i^ectators on the diorc, and the old 
Dutchman, who, making a comical eye, says, "You 
lost your luck." But my fine boy pludts up his head, 
and with a half blush and a disclaiming laugh, says, 
"Never mind, TU go next time" — a spicery of the fri- 
ture man. If he is balked, he will not be discoungod — 
if he lose his chance, he'U not lose his temper. 

Some more hints of character, or of pretension, we 
shall coUect firom those on the shore. There is erected 
on the platform a rough shed for transient shelter to pas- 
sengers awaiting the boat between trips; and here you 
shall see many fine-lady airs, and a despising of this 
shelter, even in inclement weather, signifying that so 
rude a place is not to be endured, and is quite unwor- 
thy of their august presence, dec But this, we know, 
is all affectation. A very little judgment would show 
them that the roughest shed that shelters the head from 
the assaults of the weather, stands far more than half 
way betwixt the most elaborate palace ever built, and 
none at ail — ^in the trtse sense of a house. And how 
many millions of our fellow beings experience the ad- 
vantage of this position ! But of our boat-shed. We 
shall see that the really delicate lady, who comes in a 
carriage and pair, takes her seat here quietly as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Sometimes we take a peep from the deck above, when 
a drove of beeves are to be forced into the boat. How 
reluctant are the poor beasts to a strange place, to an-^ 
other element than their own; and having been gather- 
ed from the hills and the vallies of their sequestered 
range, how averse to "congregated humanity," and 
how afraid of the puffings of the steam, and the confu- 
sion and hubbub of the boat! All the driving, and 
jeering, and coaxing, avails not half as well as one 
word fit>m their tender — ^the swart rider of the corn-fed 
steed. His voice effects more than all the sharp spike- 
sticks of the boatmen could do. Yet is there one here 
who, for his total fearlessness of horn or hoof, his readi- 
ness, his unsparing of self, his agility, his cleverness, 
bis joy amongst cattle, we have named "Dare Devil." 
This boy I have noticed often. His sharp piony-color- 
ed cheeks, his burning bladL eye, sh6w a peculiar tem- 



her grandson, an urchin of four years, by the hand, I perament. How foremost were his place amidst the 
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timveluig trading company, plying belw^ixt our western 
frontier and the citien of the Spanish border. He pro- 
bably 18 not intelligent enough to know where to push 
his fortune; and we should be conscientious in advising 
an untrained youth to assume, for the furtherance of 
his fortune, a situation which might expose and jeop- 
ardize his principles) for doubtless a band so constitu- 
ted, who spend much of their time, if not beyond the 
jurisdiction, yet beyond the precincts of law, are, more 
or less, a **law to themselves,** and sulject to the influ- 
ences of moral misrule; and though, in a striiie of phys- 
ical power, our <*Dare Devil** were as good as the best, 
yet ihtre is his danger. He is probably better where 
he is. 

Our boat nears the opposite shore, and presently we 
find ourselves in the go-ahead city of CincinnatL lis 
improvements, its structures, its advantages as a city 
we are not now in a humor to set forth. The stream 
and current of life, claiming involuntary sympathy, 
make their own impressions, and to observe and note 
them is all we can at present afford. 

The first pei son we meet is a merchant citizen. He 
ateps out of his neat little carriage, which, at eight o'- 
clock, has brought him from his residence on the hill, 
two miles away, to spend his day until four o*clock, P. 
M., when it will again be sent to take him to his din- 
ner, and his comfortable, elegant home^ and his well or- 
dered family. He is neat and nice as a pink this warm 
July day. No small portion of our comfort, and the 
self-possession of our ideas, we would observe, is refer- 
able to the bath-house and the laundress. Even a poor 
man looka, as it were, above the world, when his 
'< clothes philosophy*' is calculated and conformed to 
the rule of precise comfort and respectability. But our 
merchant— what has he to annoy him in the world? 
He steps out of his carriage into his large ware-house. 
He has a cool, remote counting-room, and two or three 
bidable and orderly cleiks attend him, whilst several 
understrappers, like Jupiter's, '< await tUs nod." His 
business, too, though the times are bad, is in good 
train — in safe and sure progress ; for he has ever been a 
regular and sdentifie merchant — ^never a speculator. 
He is a moral man. He has no undue vehemence of 
temper to betray his discretion— no assumption of pride 
to make him jealous. He owes no debts— he envies 
no man— ^he is afraid of no man; and, indeed, as it re- 
gards the world, he is perfectly independent And he 
is, in common acceptation, a respecter of religion and its 
ordinances. What has he to annoy him 1 Why do we 
insist that he has any thing? Because his forehead, 
though placi4f is not smooth — ^because, under the decent, 
gentlemanly exterior, there lurks a hardly perceptible 
anxiety of deportment, and, as it were, his anatomy 
iooka not happy; and his eye, if you look close enough, 
has an expression of avidity which no other emotion ever 
transcends or countervails. Yes, though not a miser — 
though not denying himself or his fomily, his neighbor 
or the public their customary rights, yet does the sin of 
avarice abide and rule his inner bosom, giving disquiet 
where cause of disquiet would seem none; and for the 



want of *<that perfect rule," which constrains him not, 
rendering him less than happy who seems to hold the 
world in his power. And yet is there many a worse 
man. 

It is market day, and see the motley crowd pressing 
on to the stand. The stalls are redolent of newly 
butchered meats, and the very large quantity sends 
forth an odor so strong, as seems to draw the sense to a 
sort of feintness this warm day. And now are we 
jostled, even on the sidewalk, by the return passengers. 
Truly, what a nation of eaters! Nation, did we say? 
Many from other countries than our own are here— 
mostly, the Irish and the Dutch; and both, as natural- 
ized citizens, arc making rapid strides in the acquisitiou 
of property and its concomitant privileges. How con- 
tent should tve be with our individual annoyances, 
when we can every day in the year witness the fullness 
of our land in its length and breadth. And as wc re- 
flect upon the starveling neighborhoods that many of 
these emigrants left on their native shores, we give 
them hearty welcome to our more happy country. A« 
yet many of them are uncouth and ungainly. Though 
the dialect of the Dutch is grating to our ears, yet does 
the animated and fluent garuUty of yonder group at> 
tract us, as they make their- way, bearing their well-fil- 
led baskets, with no great expense of grace, and jostling 
all not as expert as themselves in threading the sinu- 
ous course through the mob. See yet another, not ful- 
ly as polite as these ! Her step is like the step of a 
man, both bold and resolute— her brawny arms are 
bare— her gown of blue nankin is neither too long 
nor too wide; but then her cap frill makes up all defi- 
ciencies. It is turned up into the air, and its deep cher- 
ry colored ribbon is careering in the wind. She follows 
her pipe and her nose — she looks neither to the right 
nor to the left, and seems intent on preserving her one 
instinct of "making a good bargain." She cheapens 
fish, six good-sized ones for a fip, and obtains a bonus 
of two more, '<jist for custom." Poor thing, whilst she 
speculates in small, in her ignorance die believes that 
conscience should take cognizance only of large <<ro- 
spectable sins." 

The markets have now abated as low as one would 
think were worth the while of producers and supplyers; 
yet not one whit has abated the spirit of haggling and 
cheapening amongst a certain class of buyers; and 
though no longer in any sense necessary, there are ma- 
ny who seem to cherish the practice as a characteristic 
trait 

We know that in this, as in some other of our large 
cities, females of the first respectabili^ occasionally at- 
tend the markets. And many such we meet, who hav- 
ing dispatched their purchases are returning with an 
animated step, as if a disagreeable duty were well got- 
ten over; but others, even youthful ones, linger and 
lounge, and make this place, even the shambles as it 
were, the theatre in which to display finery, and to 
sport affectation. One, vrith more airs than gentility, 
is smelling at butter, and rejecting it because the price 
is a cent or two more than she likes, with the expre^ 
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■ion, '^hoirid stuff/' '*I am sure I couldn't swallow 
that," &C. Follow her a few paces, and you shall see 
her choose some of inferior quality, at inferior price. 
Whilst the meanness of the manceu^re is known only 
to herself she is not ashamed of it; and like the other, 
she dreams not of sin in making a bargain at market 

How many difierent tempers shall you see in those 
occupying the stands-— some pleasing and attractive 
by their good humor and obliging amenity'-others mo- 
rose and affrontive, allowing no inspection or facility to 
buyers, and creating the very failure which their dis- 
content deplores. 

But we pass out of the market, and meet a trig, live- 
ly mulatto girl. She canies three several bundles of 
clothes, not small ones either, which she has collect- 
ed from her employers, and is taking home to wash. 
Her cheerful, happy spirit, communicates to our feel- 
ings, and helps to dissipate the umbrage of discontent 
that for some hours has lowered above us; and the ad- 
monition is seasonable, advising that our forecastings 
and apprehensions are both foolish and sinful. 

But the next passenger would be not so profitable to 
us. She descends the steps of a splendid mansion, a 
structure of size where salubrity, convenience, and ele- 
gance are united. She is possessed of much to satisfy 
and to delight; yet such seems xu>t to have been the ef- 
fect Her carriage awaits her this fine morning for a 
ride. Her step is irresolute and discontented — ^her 
brow, though she is young, say of twenty-five years, is 
anxious, severe, and diitrustful. She is the wife of an 
indulgent husband. He is rich, prudent, and respec- 
table. She << feels the spleen of too much ease." 

And now we meet three pretty children, so neatly 
dressed, of so spirited yet so proper deportment, so in- 
telligent looking, and altogether of so agreeable impres- 
sion, that we are impelled to inquire who they belong 
(0. We warrant to some parent who looks closely to 
them, rendering them happy in themselves and accep- 
table to others. Our view, though transient, gives con- 
viction of many conformities not here presented. Yes, 
they are the children of English parents; and our de- 
light is dashed by the regret that where we meet with 
one family of American children equally well trained 
with those of average English families, we find twenty 
that are not. These boys will not contradict or diso- 
blige their parents, or make separate decisions, until 
they have a separate home. And the daughter, also, 
will never assume the rule, or mistake her mother's 
house for her own, as some do — the mother being most 
blameworthy in the matter. 

And here we meet a boy ten years of age, who has 
had no training at all. As he runs along the pave- 
ment he draws a heavy stick along, scoring the open 
bars of a fence, and gives no heed to the gentleman in 
the broad-brimmed hat, a few paces behind him, who 
■ays, " Thee should not do that" Pity the abuse is not 
penal to the most summary hand. 

Now we come to an open square. The female who 
is taking the diagonal of it (though she loves not obli- 
quities) is a New Englender, most probably from Con- 
% 



necticut She sees no good reason why she should not 
**save time," and make her walk as direct as **is ccm- 
sistent" this warm morning. The quin cunx oonkln't 
confound her; for she would "argue" that what was 
oblique to one point, was direct to another; and she 
would "calculate" that she was the best judge of her 
own course. But behold a pageant It is a keel-boat 
some eighteen or twenty feet long, nicely painted. It 
is on wheels, and a couple of draft horses are taking it 
to the river; and amongst the juvenile mob attendant, 
it takes no conjuror to point out the "captain," yes^ 
"and owner of that sloop." He is about fifteen yean 
of age. His own money, that he earned by working, 
paid for this boat, and he is now going to have a 
"launch," and to "name her" — ^perhaps the "Beloro- 
phon,'* or the " Great Western," the " Hippopotamus," 
or the " Leviathan '* — any how, the name will be large 
enough. Who can deny an interchanging glance of 
sympathy to the ingenuous boy, who is so haj^, es- 
pecially as he is trying with all his might to look hum- 
ble. He intends, for a small compensation, to ply 
coastwise, taking small freights, east and west in the 
city — a sort of "carrying trade." If he continues to 
effect as much according to his years, he will, soon a& 
ter his minority, become a citizen of weight 

And here we meet another youth of about the same 
age; but he has had better opportunities and gentler 
breeding. He is now on his way firom the high school, 
where he has made good proficiency in his continuous 
education for many years. He carries a portfolio under 
his arm; and be it known that, though he never neg- 
lects any of his studies, yet between times, he indulges 
himself in his penchant, which is for drafting. He is 
especially good at the human figure, en grotesque, and in 
the varieties of caricature. He will one day — ^if he fol- 
lows his bent — ^be our American Cruikahank. 

But we must slacken our pace* a little, or we shall 
overtake thoee faishionables before us. The ladies seem 
to be intent on their subject No doubt it is a fine one, 
as we catch now and then an exclamation or a cadence. 
Perhaps it is, as Goldsmith has it "all about Shak- 
speare and the musical glasses." Yet they are not en- 
tirely absorbed in their subject; for gentle vascillations 
of the head, and certain spreadings back of the hands, 
indicate a sort of irrepressible sense of dress and its 
gratifications; and, indeed, they are in high mode — so 
much so, that they remind us of the little girl who, re- 
counting the wonders of the menagerie, said, in de- 
scribing the dromedary, that she had seen "one great 
thing that wa'nt level nowhere." Our elegrantes have 
the fashionable "partridge pace," too. We are loth to 
take the way of them, but indeed we must not conform 
to their amble any longer; and now we pass — ^but dear 
me ! they are colored ladies \ 

Anon we meet with a citizen, whose property (suffi- 
ciently apparent) would be with many a pretense of 
superiority and personal airs. But not accounting his 
possessions as part of himself, he is affable, grave, and 
considerate. Just now he is under some afiiiction, and 
his fellow citizens sympathize with him, which is not 
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always the case towards a very rich man. But by 
good sense and modesty, he claims an inTolontary re- 
spect, where many of his tueighi command only a con- 
strained one. Not so with him of the sliding, sinaous 
step. '*iiicA«ff" is written and re>written in eveiy turn 
and lineament, as it is in the veiy core of his heart 
Under his present perversion, he could not be made to 
comprehend that a man without property possesses the 
same natural rights as a rich one. But let him pass — 
the punishment is his own. 

And who is that female with the earnest, meek face? 
She is accompanied by two or three humble looking 
little girls, who take turns in helping her along with 
the several heavy baskets which she carries, filled with 
fruit, from the market Her dress, though neat, is of 
the plainest and coarsest, and entirely of black. We 
understand now, she is one of the ''Sisters of Charity," 
and assists in the Asylum, where these orphans are rear- 
ed. It is a Catholic institution. They receive fbriorn 
children from any community ; but upon the condition 
of educating them Catholics. We must pause to tell 
what we know of these ''Sisters." They are interest- 
ing in their exact adherence to the vocation they have 
assumed, upon a plan of entire disinterestedness. 
They avow poverty and celibacy, and devote them- 
selves to the alleviation of human suffering. In sea- 
sons of epidemic, they flinch not, but may be found ear* 
ly and late in the chambers of contagion, at the bedside 
of the sick and dying, demanding no price for services 
which are priceless— looking to the time when their 
Lord and Master "will account to them." Fame, with 
her trumpet, could not sound a note worthy of their 
pure goodness. 

And now we see a &ir young girl who looks so ami- 
able and pretty, that we should contemplate her with 
great pleasure, but for the preposterousness of her dress, 
which is unsuited both to her condition and her age, as 
it also is to the time of day and her enand. She has 
no property whatever. Her dress is, not veiy judi- 
ciously, supplied by a distant relative, who is not able 
to make permanent provision for her. She is as yet 
hardly beyond the age of a school girl, and it is about 
nine o'clock that she has sallied forth this morning. 
She is dressed in a gown of rich silk — ^ber bonnet is 
loaded with artificials and an expensive vail — she wears 
shoes of a light color, and silk stockings — she has for- 
gotten her glovet, and on her arm she carries an open 
tin kettle containing a few cents' worth of yeast ! Per- 
haps she may be advised by a well-wisher, that there is 
neither propriety nor gentility in these arrangements, 
and that she were really more attractive as well as more 
respectable in a plainer and less expensive dress. We 
also beg our reader to forgive the particularity of the 
detail, and believe it has not been done for gossip's 
sake ; and that though they may not demand comment, 
there are many who do. 

And now having got home, we would fain impart 
the cheerful hilarity which our long walk in the open 
air has effected; and especially would we commend to 
them the plan of deductions which we derive from a 



chance view of the many and the various. Of those 
we met, almost all who were most felicitously situated 
seemed least satisfied ; whilst those who really had some 
oppression of care, or were laboring under insufiSdency 
of means, in the effort which they made to better them- 
selves, evolved a spirit of contentment They unfolded, 
perhaps, a talent, or expanded a hope, or exercised an 
ability, or some how or other consoled, and cheered, 
and elevated the tone and temper of their being. We 
now speak of such as were employed — ^being all that 
we can take into the account Let us never forget that 
the idle person, efficiently speaking, is nobody. Of 
the rest, too, we infer that it is not always those who 
are most amply endowed with the means of indulgence ■ 
who are most happy ; for external things minister only 
to the senses — ^whilst humility is more probable to de- 
privation than to fullness — and its satisfactions, indica- 
ting a degree of grace, are best suited to the deeper 
wants of our nature. And looking abroad again, let 
all join in the hymn of thanksgiving that their lot is 
cast in a land of unexhausted-— of almost inexhaustible 
resources; and that however hard the times may be 
said to be, they are only so by comparison ; and even 
for this the antidote might be found by consulting the 
nature of the disease. Let us know that however po» 
litical vetoea may interfere with luxuries, nothing but 
indolence and individual sloth can deprive ,us of e^m- 
fort and plenty. B. 
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O, sAcnxD star of evening ! tell, 

In what unseen, celestial sphere. 
Those spirits of the perfect dwell. 

Too pure to rest in sadness here. 

Roam they the crystal fields of Ught, 

O'er paths alone by angels trod; 
Their robes with heavenly lustre bright, 

Their home the paradise of God. 

Soul of the just! and canst thou soar 
Amidst those radiant spheres sublime, 

Where countless hosts of heaven adore, 
Through the unbounded fields of time. 

And canst thou join the sacred choir, 

Through heaven's high dome the song to raise, 

Where seraphs strike the golden lyre. 
In everduring notes of praise t 

O, who would heed the chilling blast. 
That blows o'er time's eventful sea. 

If doomed to hail, its perils past, 
The bright wave of eternity. 

And who the sorrows would not bear. 

Of such a tmsient world as this. 
When hope displays, beyond its care, 

So bright an entrance into bliss ! 
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FASHION. 

BT ALFRBD H. LORBAIMB. 
COirVSRSATIOir BETWESN MABIA AlTD HBR PA8T0B. 

Maria. Pray, Mr. M , what did you think of the 

sermon yesterday t Did ever a minister of GK>d before 
descend to such small things 1 I declare, it seemed to 
me more like nimaging a chest of drawers, or taking 
an inTontoiy of a lady's toilet, than preaching the pure 
60^1 of salvation. Surely you cannot approve of 
such unprofitable preaching. 

Mr. M. I could not disapprove of the discourse, Ma- 
ria, without implicating the character of one of the 
most sublime and dignified ministers of God that ever 
lived; and in so doing, I should indirectly question the 
wisdom of the Almighty, by whom he was inspired. 

Maria. Inspired! 

Mr. M. Yes. He tells us that in the year that King 
Uzziah died, he saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. And 
one cherubim cried to another, and said, <'Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of hosts : the whole earth is full of his 
glory ! And the posts of the door moved at the voice 
of him that cried, and the house was filled with smoke." 
And while the project was entranced in the visions of 
heaven, overwhelmed and confounded by excess of 
light, the Loxd said to him, " Go and tell this people." 
We may form some judgment of the instructions given 
him by the message which he delivered. He preached 
about many important things. With holy boldness he 
reproved the national licentiousness of Isreal, the judi- 
cial corruption that prevailed, the unblushing wicked- 
ness in high places, that was eating like a canker. But 
in tracing this flood of ungodliness to its source, he 
faithfully exposed the seemirfgly insignificant, but dan- 
gerous springs which originated and continued to swell 
the ruinous stream. The fashionable extravagance and 
pride of the female community was not overlooked. 
"Moreover the Lord saith, (mark, not Isaiah,) Because 
the daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with 
stretched forth necks and wanton eyes, walking and 
mincing as they go, and making a tinkling with their 
feet: therefore the Lord will smite with a scab the 
crown of the head of the daughters of Zion. • • • 
In that day the Lord will take away tlio bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, and 
their round tires like the moon, the chains, and the 
bracelets, and t&e mufflers, the bonnets and ornaments, 
the headbands, and the tablets, and the ear-rings, and 
nose jewels, the changeable suits of apparel, and the 
mantles, and the whimplers, and the crisping pins, the 
glasses, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the 
vails. • • • And her gates shall lament and 
mourn: and she being desolate shall sit on the ground." 
80 was captive Judea personified in the triumphal 
arch of Titus, at the gate of Rome, in tattered garb, 
with disheveled hair, and downcast eye, displumed of 
all her majesty and tUting on the ground. 
. Maria. Doubtless the Jewish females were sinfully 
2 



extravagant. We know this is forbidden in the Scrip- 
tures. And I blame our preacher particularly for de- 
parting so &r firom his text, ''costly apparel," as to 
meddle with the frahions. If our dress is not costly, it 
is as cheap to be in the fashion as out of it 

Mr. M. My dear child, you have yet to learn that 
there are some words which, in their Scriptural or the- 
ological sense, comprehend much more than is implied 
by them in common parlance. The costliness of fash- 
ion is not to be always computed in dollars and cents. 
The fashions consume much time. Time is more pre- 
cious than money. What is our probation in compar- 
ison with the boundless eternity for which we should 
prepare? Not as much as the drop when compared 
with the ocean. The ocean is made up of drops ; and 
although an angeKs mind might not be able to cast the 
mighty sum, yet by an analogical train of reasoning 
we safely assume the fact If only one drop of water 
should be annihilated annually, without its place being 
supplied by the grand laboratory of nature, a period 
would come when the mighty reservoir of the sea would 
be drained. But suppose a million of years were smit- 
ten from eternity, what vacuum would it make? We 
might well smile at the simplicity of the question ; for 
eternity is a state that can neither be added to nor ta- 
ken from. But remember that three-score years and 
ten is the outward post of human life. All who wan- 
der beyond this must suffer a reduction of all the earth- 
ly enjoyments of sentient beings. The great majority 
of mankind sink into eternity before this point of pro- 
bation is attained. One-third of our lives is necessari- 
ly devoted to sleep— a state of unconscious existence. 
More than half of the residue of our time is claimed 
by the temporal, but necessary avocations of life. And 
when we come to sum up the hours which may be ex- 
clusively devoted to mental and mond improvement, we 
are constrained to exclaim, 

'* A point of time ! a moment's spsce !" 
And shall those priceless hours, which might be res- 
cued from our crumbling probation, and made to sub- 
serve our immortal interests, be sacrificed at the shrine 
of fashion, and an immortal spirit stand by and ques- 
tion the cost? 

Again. Fashionable dress is costly, because yoa 
cannot indulge in it without destroying a robe of ines- 
timable worth — ** the ornament of a meek and quiet spir- 
it" No devotee of feshion ever has been or ever will 
be of a sweet and amiable temper. I do not say he 
may not look pleasant It may be a part of the fashion 

" To carry smiles and aunshlDe in the face, 
While discontent sits heavy in the heait." 

Col. Gardner says, that when he was leading the fiksh- 
ions in all the taste and elegance of Ms day, he was 
frequently complimented on the score of his happy 
temper. Once, in a large and gay company, one said, 
"I wish I was Gardner, that I might always be hs^ypy." 
/< At that moment," said^the Colonel, ''a buoyant span- 
iel came romping into the room, t fixed my eyes on 
the happy brute, and wished, fivm the bottom of my 
heart, that God had made me that little dog." Yea, 
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the fiuhionable may smile; but a small blunder of the 
milliner, a nice derelictign of the tailor, a slight shower 
of rain, or the splashing of a car, will totally rout all 
the natural and acquired graces of the mind, and leave 
not, even in the professor of religion, the least sem- 
Uance of a meek and quiet spirit O, how costly ! 

Maria. I never could see how there could be any re- 
ligion in dress. I have always been taught that relig- 
ion has its seat in the heart 

Mr, M, Well, Maria, yon can certainly comprehend 
that there is piety— there is religion in pleasing God. 

Maria, O, yes, I believe that a single desire to please 
Qod in all things is the very essence of pure religion. 
, Jlfr. M, We may please God in this very thing. He 
has taught us by his prophets and apostles what is dis- 
pleasing in dress. He has, moreover, declared what is 
the best ornament of humanity— ''a meek and quiet 
spirit" This is utterly incompatible with the fiuhions 
of the world. The fashions of the world pass away — 
are transitory — conuptible. Where is the splendid 
wardrobe of Solomon l^-^plendid in the estimation of 
men. Our Lord prefertrod the modest lily of the valley, 
that lovely, retiring symbol of Christian meekness. 
Where is the glittering toilet of the Queen of the 
South? Where the daizling robes, and hoods, and 
mantles, and tires; the gilded barge, the silken sails, the 
silver oars, the ambrosial perfumes and music of the 
adored Cleopatra 1 We do not ask how long they sur- 
vived their shortrlived owners — ^how long they were re- 
served in the museum of fashion, to feast the pride of 
life and the desire of the eye. Certain it is they have 
long since retired to their pristine dust — they have &- 
ded away. But a meek and quiet spirit is Jhat which 
is incorruptible — ^is that which will accompany us be- 
yond the grave. The rolling periods of eternity will 
heighten its lustre. And when all the toys of earth 
shall be. forgotten, its celestial polish shall sparkle with 
the reflections of Deity, and gladden the hearts of his 
saints. 

Again, the fashions of thiii world can only command 
the admiration of men-~the most inconsiderate of men ; 
for the whole trumpery, as well as the vocabulary of 
fops, and dandies, and coquets, 

" Can only make a wise man mad/' 

But the Christian's ornament, *<a meek and quiet spir- 
it,'* is of heavenly texture — invisible to man, and its 
presence sui^ected only by the divine temperament that 
imbues the words and works of him who is happily 
embraced in its tender folds. It is <'the hidden man of 
the heart'' It is a rarity, so transcendantly excellent 
above all we can think, a jewel so bland, so peerless, 
that it is reserved exclusively for the vision of God, of 
angels, and glorified spirits. Yea, in the cloudless glo- 
ry of its full development, it enters into the immacu- 
late banquet of the Almighty. It is in the sight of 
God of great price ! O, if you still have a predilection 
for costly apparel, wear, I beseech you, this garment of 
salvation ! Yes, this, in Uie bluest sense of tfie word, 
is eostly apparel. It cost the sacrifice of the Son of 
God— 4he ceaseless operations of the Holy Spirit — ^the 



toil, and sweat, and blood of ministers and holy mar- 
tyrs — the tears, the prayers, the anguish, and penitence 
of the repentant sinner. O, it is a costly garment ! 

Maria* True, it is a very desirable accomplishment 

Mr, M, Then, Maria, judge you, in singleness of 
heart, which you should prefer, the gaudy fadiion of 
this world, which will demur at the grave's mouth, and 
of all her laughing and sober train, will delegate only 
the hateful shroud and napkin to accompany your body 
to its lonesome cell, or the meekness of saints which 
will envelop thy houseless spirit amid the gloom and 
damps of death's dark vale, and be a covering of glory 
to you in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

Maria, Why may I not choose both ? May not my 
heart be rightly exercised toward God, while I enjoy in 
common with my gay compeers the fiishionable accom- 
plishments and amusements of life? 

Mr, M, You remind me of the foolishness of child- 
hood—of days long since passed. When my pious 
mother would return from her social visits, she would 
hold up her hands — O, she seems to stand before 
me now, in all her maternal charms, while the finest 
cords of my heart are vibrating back to memory's earli- 
est date, through years and scenes which I had deemed 
forgotten — ^yes, she would hold up her hands with per- 
haps an apple in one, and a piece of cake in the other, 
and say, << Run my child, my boy, and tell me which 
of these you will take." I would bound forward with 
all the vivacity of boyhood, and clasping both hands, 
would exclaim, '* O, ma ! I will have both !" But she 
would frown on my cupidity, reprove my selfishness, 
and tell me how unjust it would be in her to wrong my 
brothers of their share. You cannot love God and the 
worid. The irreligious themselves believe that you 
cannot It is true, they will talk of enthusiasm and 
superstition, and will say, '< O it is a small thing." But 
when you launch with them uito their gayety and mrr- 
riment, they will laugh ^<in the sleeve" at your sim- 
plicity, despise your flexibility, and feast their self-com- 
placency with the circumstance (poor circumstance) 
that while they share with you the hilarity of the 
world, they are guiltless of your hypocrisy. I once 
had frequent conversations with a lady in the south on 
this subject She could see no inconsistency at all in 
pioua persons following the fashions and amusements 
of the day. On retiring o])ce from a splendid ball, she 
asked me if Mrs. G. was not a professor of religion. I 
told her she was, and very pious. 

««I have no confidence in her at all," said she. 

"Whyl" 

*< Because she made ^ her appearance in the ball-room 
last night in great style." 

"Did she dance?" 

'*No; but she seemed to be as highly gratified with 
the performance as any one present." 

" But is it not a part of your faith that Christians 
may attend those innocent amusements?" 

She smiled, and blushing deeply, replied, "I know 
that I did so argue, and was then persuaded that my 
position was correct; but when I saw Mrs. G. come 
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into the ball-room, a chill raa through my very soul. 
It will not do. Where a person's treasure is, there will 
the heart be also." To place the subject before you in 
another light, Maria, let me ask whether it is best to 
please God or mant 

Maria. To please God rather than man, is as reason- 
able as <' to obey God rather than man." The apostles 
have decided it Bat, sir, such preaching is not con- 
temned by the world only, but disapproved by many 
professors. 

Mr, M, True. It is highly probable that the daugh- 
ters of Zion accused Isaiah of unmannerly interference 
with their stomachers, and crisping pins, and curling 
tongs; but God had said, *< Speak to this people.'* He 
had to speak whether they would hear, or whether they 
would forbear. And even then there was a renmant 
according to promise, who, like Anna the prophetess, 
and the youthful Mary of a later age, were looking for 
redemption in Israel. Those who would not hear, con- 
tinued their frolic ; but it ended in " a girding of sack- 
cloth, and burning instead of beauty." We also have 
to speak, although the world may deride and fight man- 
fully for their household gods; and those whose duty it 
is to pray for us may swell the uproar of an unrighteous 
nation, yet we will find a traveler here and there, who 

"Will trample on your whole delight. 
And seek a country out of sight, 
A city in the ikies." 



Original. 
THE EVENING^HOUR. 

BT MRS. S. C. m'cABI. 

" The few we liked— the one we loved— 
A sacred band'— come stealing on, 
And many a form far hence remoted, 
And many a pleasure gone." 

Thx mind given to reflection finds this hour peculiar- 
ly interesting. Amidst the tumult of the world, and 
its numberless engrossmento, there is little opportunity 
to enter the recesses of one's own heart But when 
day, with its intrusive cares, is succeeded by the quiet 
and beauty of a cloudless evening, the hallowed influ- 
ences of such an hour dispose the mind to pensive 
thought and profitable meditation. 

There is a refreshing sweetness in the morning 

breeze, a beauty in the glittering dew drops. Every 

leaf and flower bespeak a Creator, and the rising sun, 

in ito glorious resplendency, loudly calls on man to 

glorify his works. Yea, we can learn a lesson from 

almost every hour, season, and circumstance of life; 

but there is no season, or scene, more impressive than 

the hour of departing ds^, when yonder orb of light is 

gently sinking in the west — when his last fading gleam 

upon the mountain is succeeded by the deeper shades 

of solemn twilight, and the pale moon, floating through 

"trackless ether," with her attendant train of glittering 

■tars, sheds her mild radiance upon the world below. 

Sacred be this hour to memory and friendship ! With 
2 



it are associated the bright visions of eaiiier years, that 
idl of joys for ever fled, indelibly traced upon the re- 
cord of remembrance, and are like the "calm melody 
of distant music, sweet and mournful to the souL" 
Who hath not learned from the book of experience, 
that this is a world of mutetion, in which there is no 
"coiainiy, or atabie hopeP" The page of retrospec- 
tion unfolds this troth, and at an hour like this, it thrills 
through the soul, as the deep-toned requiem of buried 
enjoyment 

That silver orb, with ^cresset bright," remains un- 
changed by the revolutions of years. When in the 
pleasing trance of childhood, in my native isle, beyond 
the blue sea, she shone upon me with the same serene 
splendor. But where are those with whom I shared 
the sweet, yet simple pleasures of childhood — gathered 
wild flowers, watehed the warbling brook, and listened 
to the song of birds. Ah ! we are far distant from each 
othei^-^they and I are changed; and the vicissitudes 
that have marked our destiny are felt at an hour like 
this. And many associates of my youth, who, in the 
calm still evening, gazed upon the grandeur of the con- 
cave heavens with an eye to admire, and a heart to 
adore, are now sleeping with the << clods of the valley 
sweet about them," having been prematurely cut off, as 
the garden flower by an untimely frost Traly, "all 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower of the field. The grass withereth, the flower 
fiideth, but the word of our God shall stand for ever," 
Isaiah xi, 6, 8. 

Wheie is the being so constituted, but will sometimes 
"recur in melancholy recollections to the pastl** 
Doubtless the eye that may rest upon these lines has 
seen the cypreas wreath of death entwined around the 
brow of some much loved friend — ^perhaps a brother, a 
sister, or child — perhaps a fiither — ^perchancer a mother, 
she who watched, and wept, and prayed over the pillow 
of infancy, and strewed the path of her child with bles- 
sings — she whose virtues sweeten her remembrance-^ 
hath been shrouded in the drapery of death, and the 
moonbeams &11 upon the turf that covers her. There, 
amidst the dwellings of the dead, may be learned the 
emptiness of earth, and the meteor-like nature of all ito 
pleasures. 

** Then, since this world is vain, 
And volatile, and fleet," 

at this sacred hour may the soul emerge firom the gloom 
and darkness of earth, and with a flight peculiar to her 
nature, soar on contemplation's wings to heaven, where 
the pure spirito of the bkst drink firom the crystal fount 
that issues from the throne of God. 



It 8t Paul were again to appear on earth, since all 
the multifarious denominations of Christians would 
claim him, which would he choose 1 The apostle him- 
self shall answer: "Pure religion, and undefiled before 
God, and the Father, is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widow in their affliction, and to keep himself unspot- 
ted from the world." 
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ON FRAYER. 

Ajiohost the youthful converts who have not, from 
their cradles upward, been in the habit of prayer, and 
who may now have arrived at the important moment 
when a saving grace is dawning on their souls, it may 
not be improper to suggest some hints and rules upon 
the method and conduct of this ordinance. I am aware 
that where the development of the spirit has become 
complete, that, in its divine fervency, it is a law to it- 
self, and needs not furtherance from human instruction. 
But I have had occasion often to see the young neo- 
phyte, when called upon to pray in public, or even to 
bless the table, become confused and distressed for the 
manner of a pexibrmance, when there was no reluc- 
tance existing, but more than readiness in the will. 

And, first, for private prayer (and that shall also be 
t^e tuition for other occasions) the evangelist has him- 
self said, '< Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast 
shut thy door" — ^which I would infer to imply not out- 
ward retirement only, and the shutting away of exter- 
nal objects, but also, in deeper and spiritual sense, the 
putting away of worldly ideas, that entire concentra- 
tion of the faculties, that sequestration of the soul and 
the heart, which shall be a meet preparation for the sol- 
eom and august performance designed — an interchange 
of spirit and a communion with God ! If these rules 
be obeyed in trueness and humility, it will follow, of 
course, that the prayer and the prayer both will be suf- 
ficiently impressive and impressed ; and that no listleas- 
ness or inadequacy' will ensue, and the supplicant being 
made up, will perceive and know that she is praying. 

For the matter and arrangement of prayer, we would 
quote the instructions as given by the pious and excel- 
lent Haxmah More. She divides the heads of prayer, 
and points out the order in which they most properly 
and also naturally occur. In the first clause, having 
previously contemplated the subject, and gained <<as 
clear an idea as their (the supplicants) capacities, and 
the nature of the subject will admit," of what God is, 
and of the properties of his being, she goes on to ob- 
serve, that "his omnipresence is, perhaps, of all his 
attributes, that of which we make (in prayer) the first 
practical use." Therefore, will adoration be the first 
topic, as the necessity and the belief that he is the 
<<rewarder of all them that diligently seek him," will 
suggest the second head of telf-dedieaium. And as 
they know that they want help always and for ever, the 
petition will next claim a considerable space— divine 
grace being the one influence most needed — the gift in- 
cluding other gifts. And as in asking, (Miss M. goes 
on to observe^) the ingenuous mind will readily see the 
propriety of eonfeasiony so also will thai suggest thanks' 
gitdng for mercies received, and for sins forgiven. And 
here she cautions the supplicant, that <*this clause 
be not left vague and general, but that she confess her 
own peculiar and individual faults." And being now 
awakened to a softness, the gift already coming down, 
« disposes her to include her parents and friends in the 
intereeasion which naturally follows." This is Miss 
Vol. it.— 39 



More's classification; and she adds, <* These distinct 
heads, say of adoration, seifdedieation, petition, oonfU' 
eum, thanksgiving, and interceaaion, should not be involv- 
ed in each other J' She adds, further, " It will hardly 
be needful to say that every request Se presented in the 
name of the great Mediator; for there is no access to 
the throne of grace but by that 'new and living wajr.' " 

These simple and exceedingly clear instructions may 
be, as they no doubt often have been, the means of af- 
fording to the youthful supplicant an easier and more 
self-intelligible method of prayer — valuable not more 
for the facility afibrded than for the assurance whi^ 
they impart, in the doing away of that strangeness and 
sense of abstraction which is always, to the pious nov- 
ice, more or less a hindrance in the course of faith, and 
its expression. 

It will be understood by all who, if they Have never 
prayed, (if such exut in our land,) have yet refieded, 
that we need not resort to our prayers whilst there rfr- 
mains upon us any impression of anger and hostility 
towards one of God's creatures; for hath he not said 
that himself will adjudge betwixt us and our neighbor? 
And with what tongue shall we oak for mercy whilst 
we are denying iti To such a disposition not only the 
justice but the holiness of God is opposed. Such^ a 
spirit scares away the Holy Spirit / Neither shall Uie 
Intercessor, the meek and lowly Jesus, dare to present 
a prayer from so impure a source, steeped, as it were, 
in human defiance, from one of the denounced, as yet 
in the '*bond of iniquity, in the gall of bitterness." 

That there should be a preparation to prayer, and the 
casting away of other sins than this, need hardly be 
suggested. And here I would recommend at large to 
the reader, the works of Miss More, as a guide in a re- 
ligious walk and life. It is well known that her own 
life and experience suggested the hints for her '< Practi- 
cal Piety," and her "Religious Strictures." Her doc- 
trines are evangelical, and insisted on with a plaiimess 
and common sense not always set forth even by the 
preacher. Indeed, she is herself in best sense, a preach- 
er; and though she loves not to cavil, yet is she not 
tender of the unfiiithful teacher. The retribution that 
he would hide away, or mystify, that she unvails, and 
him she denounces — ^not in her own words, but "by 
authority." As she is a very attractive writer on a va- 
riety of subjects, it were well that every parent, with a 
family about her, make it a point to have her volumes 
at hand ; and the young readers, going from article to 
article, selecting first and gleaning afterwards, becoming 
acquainted with her style, and gathering interest as they 
gain, will, by and by, self-impelled, desire to partake of 
her best and highest thoughts and advices; and so may 
they with her counsels imbibe also of her strength and 
her piety ! The Book of all books of course will be 
resorted to by the seeker. Without it, what were 
her condition? She were as a navigator of an un- 
known sea, where, though the natural eye discerns the 
hde atar, yet, without chart and compass— the divine 
aeienee of the book— could she ever hope to reach her 
haven/ B 
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THK OBSCIAN DEAMA — TBAOIC WBITZB8 — JRBCRY- 
-LVB SOPROCLZS ^ZITBIPIDSS. 

We have now axrived at a point in the histoiy of 
the classic writers of Greece which demands some 
change in the manner of treating the subject Thas 
far we have endeavored to give a sketch of the most 
prominent of these authors in their chronological or- 
der, without particular reference to the dlSerent departs 
ments of literature to which they devoted themselves. 
As, however, from this period onward writers multiply 
greatly, and literature becomes more systematically di- 
vided, we shall endeavor to present each particular de- 
partment, with its chief writers, separately, and not re- 
garding the order of time as heretofore. Under this 
new arrangement the first general subject which we 
shall introduce to our readers is 

THE sbahta. 

The drama has its origin, in almost all nations, in 
that love of scenic representations which seems to con- 
stitute a part of man's nature. It is not borrowed by 
one people from another; but is most generally the in- 
vention of each nation among whom it is found. Such 
was the case with the Greeks, the Etruscans, the East 
Indians, the Chinese, the Peruvians, and the Polyne- 
sians; for all of these have had their drama, although 
among some of them it has existed in a very rude and 
unpolished state. Among the Greeks its origin must be 
traced back to the earliest period of their religion ; for 
its parent was a god, and its celebration a religious rite. 
At the festival of Bacchus, one part of the exercises 
consisted in a company of singers chanting lengthy 
pieces of poetry in honor of the deity whom they were 
worshiping. Thespis, who flourished about the year 
636, B. C, in order to relieve the monotony of this 
performance, and impart additional interest and vivacity 
to the scene, introduced a speaker between the different 
parts of the chorus, who should relate some interesting 
narrative, generally of a heroic character. Phiynichus, 
the successor and pupil of Thespis, carried this im- 
provement still farther, by enlarging the narrative part, 
and restricting the chorus. But to iEschylus was re- 
served the great business of forming, from these slender 
materials, the splendor of the Grecian tragedy. Under 
bis molding hand the chorus — ^which, as we have seen, 
was originally the foundation of the whole — ^became a 
secondary matter, and preserved only to give additional 
interest and beauty to the narrative part of the drama. 
By the introduction of a second, and sometimes a third 
actor upon the stage, he gave to the different parts all 
the energy and vivacity of the dialogue. To these he 
added scenic representations from the pencils of the 
most celebrated artists of his day, and frequently ex- 
tensive machineiy, where the piece required such re- 
presentations as could not be given upon canvass. 
Sophocles and Euripides followed him in the work of 
improvement Under their guidance, tragedy reached 
2 



the acme of its glory, as exhibited upon the Grectaa 
etage. 

The Grecian theatres were constracted nearly in the 
shape of a horse-shoe, and were entirely open at the 
top. They were sometimes so large as to contain 
20,000 people. "The beautiful situation occupied by 
the remains of many of the ancient theatres, justifies 
the supposition that they were studiously placed so as 
to command, and to incorporate with their own ardii- 
tectural features, the finest object^ of the adjacent 
country. The majestic mountains and luxuriant 
plains, the groves and gardens, the land-locked and 
open sea, in the neighborhood of many of the princi- 
pal cities of Greece, presented the finest materials 
which taste could suggest or desire ibr such combina- 
tions." The theatre of Tauromininm, in Sicily, was 
so placed that the audience had a fine view of ^tna 
in the background of the distance. That of Athens 
comprehended the various declivities of Mount Hymet- 
tus, and overlooked the Saronic Gulf, and the Pirsus 
with its three ports. Above it towered the Acropolis 
crowned by the majestic Parthenon. 

The seats in the theatre were arranged in a circular 
form, and rising one above another. The lower ones 
were reserved for the public officers and persons of the 
highest rank, the middle ones for the common people, 
and the upper ones for females. These last were not 
permitted to attend the representation of comedies, and 
they seldom attended any of the dramatic performances. 

What is termed in modem theatres " the pit," was 
called the orchestra, and was occupied by the chorus. 
In the centre of the orchestra, and on a level with the 
stage, was the sacred altar, upon which sacrifices were 
always offered before the tragic contests commenced. 
All the performances occurred in the day-time, and 
could only be witnessed in pleasant weather. 

The character of dramatic writings among the Greeks 
was in many respects very different from similar com- 
positions among us. The *' unities" of time, place, 
and action, especially the last two, were regarded as 
indispensable in every pl&^. "The privacy in which 
the Greek women lived forbade the representation of 
the interior apartments of houses, and thus excluded 
from the ancient drama those scenes of amatory in- 
trigue which supply the modern stage with so much 
dangerous and very pernicious excitement" From a 
similar reason, no female was ever permitted to appear 
upon the Grecian stage. Whenever a female charac- 
ter was introduced in any piece, it was always- person* 
ated by a man. 

The influence of the chorus was very great The 
choral songs formed, in their subject, an impressive com- 
ment upon the subject of the drama — giving utterance, 
in sage and solemn strains, to the moral or religious sen- 
timents, or to the patriotic emotions which it was sup- 
posed the passing scene ought to inspire in the breast 
of the spectator. 

It has been said, in ailusion to the lofty style and 
lyrical inspiration of these compositions, << that if, in 
ancient tragedy, the performers spoke the language of 
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heroes and kings, they spoke, in the choruses, the lan- 
guage of the gods." 

The moral character of the Grecian drama was of a 
much higher order than that of more modem date. As 
an illustration of this fact, it is sufficient to state, that 
an attempt was recently made to introduce some of the 
Grecian plays upon the German stage, but failed, be- 
cause their moral character was too elevated for the 
modern devotees of this pernicious amusement 

We have deemed thus much necessary to a more 
perfect understanding of the writings of those whose 
history we shall now attempt to sketch. 

JBSCHTLUB. 

.Sschylus, jui^y styled the father of Grecian trage- 
dy, was a native of Eleusis, in Attica, and born in the 
year 525, B. C His father, whose name was Eupho- 
rion, was a man of noble birth, and highly distinguished 
among his fellow countrymen. From this fact, it is 
highly probable that the youthful i£schjlu8 received 
such mental cultivation as was adapted to fit him for 
the conspicuous part in the history of his country which 
he afterwards was called upon to act * His attention 
seems to have been early directed to literature, and es- 
pecially to that of the dramatic character. A fable is 
related of him, that having fallen asleep while watch- 
ing the clusters of grapes in a vineyard, Bacchus ap- 
peared to him, and bade him turn his attention to tragic 
composition. At the age of twenty-five, he made his 
first appearance as a tragic author, and commenced 
that literary career which has placed him one of the 
most brilliant stars in the constellation of Grecian intel- 
lect His whole mental powers were devoted to the 
improvement of the drama. Receiving it in its infant 
state from his predecessors, he labored hard and suc- 
cessfully to elevate it to a high rank among the most 
refined moral and improving amusements of his coun- 
try. He is said to have written no less than seventy 
dramas, of which five were satiric, and the remainder 
tragic. Of these, however, only seven are now-extant 
In the dramatic contests he was a victor thirteen times. 

^schjlus was also a soldier as well as poet He 
lived at a time when military glory was most highly es- 
teemed. It was during his life*time that the celebrated 
expeditions of Darius and Xerxes against the liberties 
of his country were undertaken. (See Repository, 
January, 1842.) In the struggles of his countrymen, 
he bore a conspicuous part He was in the celebrated 
battle of Marathon, and, with his two brotheni, Cyns- 
girus and Aminias, was graced with the praises due to 
^pre-eminent bravery. This battle occurred in the thir- 
ty-fifth year of his age. Four years afterwards, he 
was engaged with his brother Aminias in the naval 
battle of Salamis, in which the Persian forces were 
completely defeated. In the following year, we find 
him among the Athenian troops at Platsea, where the 
last battle between the remains of the army of Xerxes 
and the Grecians was fought, and in which the Persian 
general, Mardonius, was slain, togrether with more than 
200,000 of the forces under his command. 

Such scenes were highly calculated to inspire in the 



breast of ^schylus those sentiments of high and noble 
daring which abound in his works. He could with 
difficulty descend to a description of men and things 
of common life. Hence, gods and heroes form the 
principal character in most of his compositions. 

The early part of his life was spent in honor. But 
like most others he met with reverses at last Towards 
the latter part of his life he was charged with having 
violated, in some of his pieces, the secrets of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. The highly superstitious, although 
cultivated Athenians, would have banished him imme- 
diately, had not his brother Aminias appeared in the 
council, and removing his robe, exhibited the stump of 
his own arm, which he had lost at Salamis, and in this 
way interceded for bis brother. An appeal so touch- 
ing — an act manifesting such fraternal affisction and 
presence of mind, had the desired effisct on the quick 
and impulsive temper of the Athenians, and uGschylus 
was pardoned. This treatment, however, together with 
the victory in an elegiac contest gained over him by 
Simonides, and the increasing popularity of his young 
rival, Sophocles, determined him to leave Athens. He 
afterwards took up his residence at the court of Hiero, 
in Sicily. Here he died 4^ the age of sixty-nine, and 
was buried with great honors by his royal patron. Up- 
on his tomb the following epitaph (written by himself 
before his death) was inscribed: "This tomb covers 
the remains of ^schylus, the Athenian, the son of 
Euphorion, who died at Gelas, fertile in com. The 
glades of Marathon would attest his distinguished valor, 
and the long haired Mede who proved it" 

SOPHOCLSS. 

Sophocles was born at Colonus, a village a little 
more than a mile distant from Athens, in the year 495, 
B. C; consequently, he was thirty years younger than 
iGschylus, and, as we shall see, fifteen older than Eu- 
ripides, both of whom he survived — the latter, howev- 
er, only a few months. Sophocles was early instructed 
in all the wisdom and accomplishments of the age in 
which he lived. Bom of wealthy parents, of great 
personal beauty, possessing a mind of most excellent 
natural talents, and a soul full of generous feelings, it is 
not surprising that he was the idol of friends, and the 
pride and boast of his admiring countrymen. At the age 
of sixteen he was selected, on account of his extraordi- 
nary talents and beauty, to lead the dance, and, aa was 
the custom of those times, to play on the lyre before the 
choras of youths who performed a piean around the 
trophy erected in honor of the Salaminian victory. At 
the age of twenty-five, be entered the poetical arena, 
and, before a tribunal of his fellow citizens, exhibiting 
his maiden drama, was proclaimed first victor. From 
that time onward, during a period of sixty-three years, 
he devoted himself to his favorite pursuit During this 
period he is said to have written no less than 117 trag- 
edies. All of these but seven have perished in the^ 
general wreck of ancient literature. 

In his poetical contests twenty times he obtained the 
first prize. Still mora frequently he obtained the sec- 
ond, but never sank to the third. "Such a contiBWh 
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tion of poetic exertion and triumph ie the more remark- 
able from the drcamstanee that the powera of Sopho- 
cles, 80 fitf from being dulled and exhausted by these 
mnltitndinoos efforts, seem to have contracted nothing 
from labor and age, save a mellower tone, a more 
toudhing pathos, a more sweet and gentle character of 
thon^t and ex pr ess i on." 

His life was not entirely devoted to the service of the 
Moses. In his fifty-^erenth year, he was one of the 
generals of the Athenian army, having Pericles and 
Ehucydides as colleagues. His military talents seem 
not to have been of a veiy high order, or at least not 
to have imparted additional lustre to his dramatic fiime. 
He served the state also in other ways. His end was 
calm and peaceful, without sickness or protracted pain. 
He lived to the advanced age of ninety. 

As a writer he was one of the most remarkable of 
his age. He was eminently a moral poet, although in 
his eariy life he seems to have been intemperately 
devoted to pleasure. Judging from his works which 
remain, he was the most finished writer of the three 
great tragic authors of Greece. Two of his tragedies — 
die (Edipus Tyrannus and the Antigone — doubtless 
surpass every thing of a similar character, either an- 
cient or modem — the one excelling in the skill and ar- 
rangement of the incidents of the plot — the other in 
the tenderness and pathos with which it abounds. 
(Those who desire a more extended sketch of this poet 
we must refer to Prof. Anthon*8 Classical Dictionary, 
Art Sophocles, or to the last Edinburgh edition of 
Potter's Grecian Antiquities.) 

XURXPIBSB. 

When the Athenians were in daily expectation of 
an attack upon their dty by the forces of Xerxes, they 
sent away their wives and treasures to the adjacent 
island of Salamis. Here they remained until after the 
final defeat of the Persian monarch. It was on this 
island, and on the very day of the celebrated battle of 
Salamis, that Euripides was bom, B. C, 480. His 
father's name was Mnesarchus — ^that of his mother 
Clito. Some difficulty has arisen in endeavoring to 
ascertain the rank of his parents. It appears they were 
persons of considerable opulence. They bestowed upon 
their son the most expensive education, having em« 
ployed the most celebrated teachers — such as Anaxa- 
gorss, Protagoras, and Prodicus— for his instroctors. 
In early life, we are told, his father made him turn his 
attention to gymnastic exercises ; and that at the age 
of seventeen he was crowned in the Eleusinian and 
Thesian contests. He also, devoted a part of his time 
to poetry and painting. Pericles was his fellow pupil 
under the tuition of Anaxagoras. He was also most 
intimately acquainted vrith Socrates, who had previous- 
ly been a pupil of the same great master. Euripides 
began his career as a tragic writer at the age of twenty- 
five. He labored under some disadvantages which his 
predecessors did not — ^inasmuch as he had to contend, 
in the dramatic art, with men who had made that art 
what it was. Notwithstanding these embarrassmenti, 
he arrived at such eminence, that even during his life- 
S 



time, when the Athenian fleet was captured off Syr^ 
cuse, all who could repeat a line of his poetry had 
their lives spared, and were also set at liberty. Domes- 
tic trials, together vrith some more public mortifications^ 
caused hiln to abandon Athens, and accept the invita- 
tion of Archelaus to take up his residence at the Mace- 
donian court Here he lived in affluence and ease un- 
til the melancholy accident which terminated his lifew 
He v?as exposed, *< either from chance or malice, to the 
attack of some ferocious hounds, and by them so dread- 
fully mangled, as to expina^oon afterwards, in the fifky- 
seventh year of his t^je." He was buried at Pella, 
with every demonstration of grief and respect Of his 
tragedies only eighteen have escaped the destroying 
hand of time. Of these the Medea |m)bably deserves 
the highest place. The moral character of Euripides 
is tarnished by many glaring feults. In this respect he 
is far more exceptionaUe than either of his predeces- 
sors. . 



From the London Imperial Magazine. 
ENDURING AFFECTION. 

BT nXV. J. TOUXG. 

" Go to thy darling, falsa one f go I 
And gaze enraptur'd on her charms ; 
Sink on her breasl of melting snow, 
And court her fond luxuriant arms. 

Murmur again the ardent vow, 
That mingles hope with fond deiire; 

Now paint the lover's wish— and now 
Behold a woe-worn wife expire, 

Who, when her dearest hopes were flown. 
And thou wert guilty passion*! ilave^ 

Moum*d o'er thy errors as her own, 
And sought to hide them In the grave." 

Aifoir. 

EvxET country has ^iews peculiar to itself, and eve- 
ry county in our own country has picturesque embel- 
lishments exclusively its own ; nor are the diversified 
charms which nature exhibits in her difierent scenes of 
awful grandeur, subduing simplicity, or towering sub- 
limity, more various, or greater in number, than the 
taste of her admirers. There is an evident association, 
although no rules can be laid down by which to explain 
it, between the scenery presented, and the temperament 
of the enamored beholder. The mild and gentle are 
not fascinated by the wild uproar of the dashing cata- 
ract, the bellowing crater, or the fearful ravine ; nor are 
the bold and impetuous transported by the soft and easy 
landscape, the neat retired villa, or the unvarying sum- 
mer skies of luscious Italy: and yet, in each there are 
indescribable emotions, blending with their childhood 
scenes, and the places of their birth, which never can 
be erased by the views of any other country. 

Allowing these desultory observations to pass for ax- 
ioms, yet the admission must be made, that there are 
circumstances which not unfirequently throw a halo of 
beauty around the most unlovely spots, in our imagin- 
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ation; or which give to beauty itself an impressing 
power, such as causes its identity ever to stand before 
the mind's eye. 

I feel the correctness of this admission while I write 
it Years have not been able to wear out the impres- 
sion; nor have scenes, of every grade and form, weak- 
ened the sensations which cause my mind to turn me- 
chanically to the period and the spot to which I refer. 
A gentle draw upon memory suffices to bring the mi- 
nutia of my "tale's particulars'' into being, or to cause, 
by a process which philosophy cannot explain, a kind 
of mental ' resuscitation of the buried feelings of de- 
parted years. 

My tale may, indeed, be denominated trite; and 
much do I wish that such a charge were less correct 
than it is: I should then have the advantage of afford- 
ing more pleasure, although of a painful kind, and of 
enjoying myself more gratification, in the conviction 
that fewer incidents of the same painful character, were 
in being, than are now known to exist — 

**Bul what availa were wishes 

Good, though they be, kindly expressed, 

And felt as powerfully 1 Like a shadow 

To a starving man, or painted fire 

To one who freezes, or a limpid stream 

On canvass gliding, to one parch'd with thirst — 

They seem to mock, and add to misery." 

In consequence of a degree of indisposition under 
which I was laboring, during my visit at a friend's, I 
was induced to accept the pressing invitation of the 
gentleman and his charming family, to prolong my stay 
at his hospitable habitation, beyond the period I had 
intended. In order to afford me an opportunity of 
viewing the surrounding country, and, at the same 
time, advantage my health, he proposed, after we had 
taken breakfast one morning, a ride on horseback to the 
parsonage-house of a neat village, a few miles distant. 
I had before heard of the venerable person who resided 
there, and felt glad that an opportunity was now offered 
me to be introduced to his acquaintance. I according- 
ly expressed my readiness to join my friend in his ride. 

It was, perhaps, as cheerful a morning as ever visited 
our world, since man's « first disobedience" infected 
universal nature with its moral evil, when 

** Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave sign of woe 
That all was lost." 

The fairy hand of spring had thrown her many colored 
mantle over creation. The time of the << singing of 
birds" had fully come; and in many a happy note, 
from the monotonous chirp of the sparrow, to the lofty 
song of the mounting sky-bird, were the praises of the 
glorious Being, who <<maketh the outgoings of the 
morning and evening to rejoice," poured forth. 

A rich diversity of scenery, and variety of conversa- 
tion, gave to our animal spirits a buoyancy which ex- 
tended its influence to every part of the system, and 
produced a frame of mind of the most happy and tran- 
quUized order. My friend's acquaintance vrith the ven- 
erable person we were about to visit, had been of long 
standing; and his estimations, founded on a knowledge 



of his character, were of the most exalted kind: hence 
he found a pleasure, by which I was happy to profit, in 
fiirnishing an interesting and detailed account of him. 
At every reference made to his views and exhibition of 
truth, his zeal, humility, his regards and attention to 
the interests of his flock, and the affectionate respect 
in which he was held by all who knew him — my anxi- 
ety increased to meet him ; and, unconsciously, I put 
my horse into quicker motion, and then, again, reined 
him in to keep even with my friend. 

The interesting and happy description of a country 
clergyman, which Goldsmith has given in his « Desert- 
ed Village," naturally entered my mfnd ; and in almost 
all its characteristic traits, it seemed to find its counter- 
part, or fac-simile, in the person to whose brief history 
I was listening. 

** A man he was to all the country dear "— 

beautifully spplied, but happily the following lines did 
not — 

"And passing rich with /or/y pounds a year.'' 

Yet even this scanty stipend, little as it was, exceeds, 
by four times ten pounds, what too many of those who 
fill the same office should possess — ^those play-going, 
fox-hunting, card-playing race of patronized incum- 
bents, or ineumberen, and palmer-worms to our country. 

His stipend, of whom I write, did not reach the ex- 
orbitant sum of tens of thousands, nor tens of hun- 
dreds, a year; and yet it was sufficient, not only to 
place him (as all who fill the ministerial office should 
be placed) above anxiety of mind concerning the things 
of this world ; but enabled him to exhibit, practically, 
the spirit applied to such by the apostle~'< given to 
hospitality." 

Presently the tower of the village church appeared 
to rise from out a thick cluster of majestic trees, by 
which it was surrounded. Soon we gained the en- 
trance into the village; and as we rode along, I imag- 
ined I could discover the influence of the pious pastor, 
even in the appearance of the people and things which 
I noticed; and, mentally, I exclaimed, "O, that all the 
ministers of the sanctuary in our land were of the 
same description ! then would murmuring and dissatis- 
faction cease; the sacred office would no longer be the 
butt of ridicule, or the theme of profane execration ; 
then *God, even our own God, would bless us,' and all 
the people would turn unto him." ^ 

The soliloquy would, perhaps, have been extended, 
had not a quick turn in the road changed our view; for 
suddenly to our sight — 

" The village preacher's modest mansion rose." 

It was a neat, thatched building, of anti-babel eleva- 
tion, its loftiest apartments being its airy chambers. 
Upon every part of it, comfort and contentment seemed 
visibly impressed. It stood back about thirty yards 
from the road-side ; a graveled pathway ran along the 
whole width of the building, to a distance of somewhat 
more than four feet from the windows. From the cen- 
tre of this path, and leading directly fit>m the door-way 
to the little palisaide-formed gate, was another of simi- 
lar dimension ; while the intermediate space on either 
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■ide was laid out tastefully in flower-beds. On the 
south side of the dwelling were a few acres of pasture 
land, in which the supplies of his dairy fed and fatten- 
ed ; and in a comer of it were accommodations for his 
cow and a little galloway. 

Having dismounted and secured our horses, we walk- 
ed up to the house, and received a courteous salutation 
from Mrs. Goodall, the worthy lady of the vicar. 

Shortly after we had taken our seats, Mr. Goodall 
himself appeared; and never shall I forget his form. 
It now stands before my imagination, with only a little 
less vividness than that which actual vision could create. 
Years seemed to have produced a slight change in his 
manly form, from an erect posture, and had silvered 
over his head with thinly scattered hairs, white as the 
blossoms of the hawthorn. His eye, that index of the 
soul, still retained its powers of silent eloquence, and 
threw over a countenance of uncommon urbanity a lus- 
tre of intelligence, such as that organ, when good, sel- 
dom £ul8 to impart. 

We were received by him with the courtesy of a 
gentleman, and the openness of a friend. A variety 
of interesting conversation concerning the signs of the 
times, the providence of God, and the glory and ex- 
tent of his kingdom in the worid, engaged us for 
awhile; in all which matters Mrs. Goodall took a sen- 
sible and modest part After partaking of some re- 
freshment, Mr. Goodall very politely conducted me to 
hii study. Here again I was indulged with a survey 
of a choice and well-selected library, principally made 
up of the works of some of our most celebrated theo- 
logians, both of adcient and modem date. 

Shakspeare, in his pithy description of the move- 
ments of time, declares, that with some it « gallops 
withaL" At the period in question, I found that with 
others, besides those the great bard has mentioned, 
time, sometimes, <' gallops." With regret I perceived 
the hour had fully come when it became necessary I 
should say farewell to one, whose fellow I shall not 
often meet again on earth. The good old man walked 
with us, through an angle of his paddock, to our horses, 
and then, with an affectionate pressure of the hand, 
and a kind invitation to visit him again, he commend- 
ed us to the blessing of his Master, and left us to pur- 
sue our ride homewards. 

There is a species of curiosity indulged in by some, 
which is execrable. It leads its possessors, in restless 
prying scratiny, to seek to dive into all the connections 
and particulars of every family, and with no higher 
motive, forsooth, than the pleasure of knowing the af- 
lair» of others better than they know their own. Such 
littleness of conduct evinces great puerility of mind, 
and merits every degree of reprehension wMch can be 
directed against it; and yet, while I hold and publish 
this doctrine, I confess that I felt an irrepressible desire 
to know more of the amiable person I had just visited. 

Every indolger in any particular vice, has his own 

particular method of excuse or apology for what he 

does. So, too, have I, in reference to my present curi- 

oetty; it was not a desire to know, for the idle sake of 
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knowing, but from a conviction that additional knowl- 
edge would give strength to my regards for the worthy 
object of them. But how to obtain th^t information 
was difficult to determine, or, rather, I could not con- 
ceive. All I could learn of Mr. Goodall, from my 
friend, I had already learned ; and that, as I have inti- 
mated, was of such a nature as to lead to a desire of 
more, rather than to satisfy. 

A few months after my visit to the parsonage, I was 
spending a cheerful hour with a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, when the estimable Mr. Goodall became 
the leading subject of our conversation. Now the ob- 
ject of my solicitude appeared likely to be gained, my 
hopes were afresh excited, and, after I had proposed a 
few general questions on the subject, I found that my 
expectations were not more flattering than solid. I 
soon obtained all the information I wished, which not 
only interested my own mind very deeply, but furnished 
me with the means through which I now give the se- 
quel of my tale. 

Upwards of eighteen years had passed away, prior 
to my visit to Mr. GoodalKs happy residence, since, in 
accordance with the convictions of his conscience, he 
had given up a cure which he held in an another part 
of the country, and came to reside on the spot where 
the claims upon his services appeared the strongesL 
At this period, his family consisted of one son and three 
lovely daughters. Death had, however, a few months 
before, entered his domestic circle, and torn away from 
his arms t&e wife of his youth^the amiable mother of 
bis beloved children. The management of so impor- 
tant a charge he felt would exceed his ability, and dis- 
tract his attention from the weighty obligations con- 
nected with his ministerial duties; and hence, at a 
proper time, he entered a second time into the marriage 
state, with the excellent lady I had once the pleasure 
to meet 

Years had passed away since Mr. Goodall's second 
onion, and manhood began to brace the limbs of his 
son, while his daughters advanced fast towards woman- 
hood, with every advantage which personal attractions 
and a liberal education could give. 

As in the family of the «< Vicar of Wakefield" there 
was an Olivia, so was there also in this. She was the 
youngest of the three, and, perhaps, the most lovely. 
But many a casket of pre-eminent beauty exists, whose 
furniture is of the most homely character. Here it was 
not so. Fair as was the person of Olivia Goodall, the 
adorning of her mind was equally fair. She either was 
not aware of her external attractions, or she thought 
with Solomon — ** Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised." Her affectionate disposition, and pious sim- 
plicity, endeared her to an extensive circle. 

Twenty summer suns had passed over her head, and 
her heart had never known a more tender emotion than 
friendship could inspire, excepting what she had felt 
towards God, and her family connections; but her 
reign of peace and freedom expired nearly with her 
teens. A pressing invitation from one of her sisters, 
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who had already heen sometime married, and waa set- 
tled respectably in London, drew her from the sykan 
scenes of a quiet country life, to the glare and bustle 
of one of the most captivating cities in the world. To 
state what were her feelings during the hurry of pre- 
paration, or at the period of her departure, would be 
mere speculation; these things, and others, connects 
ed with her journey to town, are easily supplied by 
the most morbid imagination. It will, therefore, be 
sufficient to my purpose to state, that counsel, such as 
piety, experience, and afiection might be supposed to 
ofSsr, was given by her venerable sire, and received by 
the amiable Olivia with devout attention; and that, 
after four and twenty hours' traveling, she reached the 
busy and gay metropolis of her country, and shortly 
after felt herself pressed to the bosom of her beloved 
sister. 

Sincere in all her professions, and artless as inno- 
cence could make her, Olivia judged of others by her 
own guileless nature ; and hence, too soon fell a victim 
to craft, deception, and villany, of a rank, but too com- 
mon, kind. 

Among a number of respectable families, whom she 
visited in company with her sister, was a Mr. Free- 
port's, a gentleman whose character and connections 
rendered such acquaintance desirable. But in every 
earthly advantage there is something to mar and dete- 
riorate. It was BO here. The wife of Mr. Freeport 
was as opposite to himself as contrariety of character 
could make her. If the decided piety of her husband 
was not a matter of open dislike and ridicule, it was 
merely tolerated by her. Her public profession, indeed, 
resembled his; but her private conduct too plainly de- 
monstrated, that hers was profession without principle. 
Boisterous in her temper, vain in her pursuits, and 
dressy in her person, she was the bane of her hus- 
band's peace, and the destroyer of her own and her 
family's happiness. Two sons were all the children 
they had, who, under proper training, might have be- 
come ornaments to society, and blessings to their con- 
nections. But who does not know the influence of a 
mother's conduct? Who is not aware of the awful ca- 
pabilities of which she is possessed, and the consequent 
responsibility attaching to such a character? The ruin 
or preservation of her ofispring, principally, as an in- 
strument, rests with herself. 

It was fashionable for Addison, Johnson, Steele, 
Knox, and others of their day, who were distinguished 
as essayists, to hold up, by satire, to reproof, the unna- 
tural conduct of mothers who deserted their children in 
infancy, by turning them over to a nurse, and, in after 
life, consigning them to the care of tutors and govern- 
esses. But a worse, if possible, course of conduct has 
led me thus to diverge a little from my tale. Who can 
but tremble for those whose cruelty is not sufficiently 
exercised by leaving their children to pursue the course 
their own depraved nature may point out, but who, 
abetting them in their practices, furnish them with the 
means, yet more effectually to carry out into daring 
acts their enmity towards God? Such is, in too many 



instances, the case with mothers now; and such was 
the case with Mrs. Freeport in reference to her two 
sons. Unknown to her husband and friends, she fhr^ 
nished them with sums as their wishes desired, to 
plunge into every kind of gayety and excess, at the 
theatre, the ball-room, and the card-table. As, how- 
ever, this line of conduct was pursued in secret, an ex- 
ternal profession was still maintained by the youths, to 
the deception of their father and others. 

Such had long been, and such continued to be, the 
state of afiairs at Mr. Freeport's when Olivia and her 
sister visited. However much the feelings of Marcus, 
the eldest son of Mr. Freeport, might have been dead- 
ened by his pursuits of folly, he was not insensible to 
the charms of the lovely Olivia; and yet they were too 
vitiated to feel the pure and holy passion, to which 
only, with propriety, the epithet hoe is applied. Every 
interview increased what was considered his affisction 
towards her. The artless Olivia saw, and judging by 
what she saw, approved, and approving loved— yes, she 
returned an almost idolizing passion for a base and 
worthless counterfeit The proposals of young Free- 
port were listened to, the character of the worthy fath- 
er was forwarded to Mr. Goodall, his consent was ob- 
tained, and, in about nine months from leaving the par* 
sonage, the happy Olivia Goodall returned from it 
again to London, expecting to be the happy Mrs. Free- 
port 

Every thing furnished presumptive evidence to her, 
that she should realize, at least, as much of happiness 
as usually is known by the happy in the married state. 
She was united to the man of her affisctions, for her 
heart was wholly his; their circumstances in life were 
more than merely easy, and her husband was kind and 
attentive. But the sunny bow of her joys was evan- 
escent, as is frequently the pageant which adorns the 
heavens after the falling of a summer shower. Un- 
kindnesB succeeded to inattention, and that was fol- 
lowed by partial desertion: home, for him, appeared to 
have no charms; and religion, no attractions: still the 
affectionate Olivia neither felt nor expressed any dimi- 
nution in hex regards. She loved him with all the ar- 
dor of a woman's love— than which nothing is more 
lasting, nothing more strong. She even displayed in- 
creasing afiection, as her husband's declined; and 
sought, by devoted kindness, to make his home the 
most delightful spot which earth could present, and to 
bind it and herself to him. But her efibrts were vain, 
and she wept, unreprovingly, over what she could not 
remedy. 

Four years she had been a wife, and now two lovely 
children claimed and enjoyed her diligent and affection- 
ate care. These became her chief earthly comfort; to 
train their infant minds to knowledge and piety, en- 
gaged all the spare time from other concerns which 
now pressed heavily upon her, and which, from their 
nature, should have been attended to by her husband. 
Still no murmur escaped her, no upbraiding word fell 
on the ear of him she still loved; much less did any 
intimation to her friends furnish materials for conjec- 
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tare, even that she wiu not happy. No! her own bo- 
Bom, and the ear of God, were the repository of the 
secret of her sufiezings, which to her were sacred. 

** She never told her woe, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud. 
Feed on her damaak cheek : she pin'd in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy. 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief." 

It was no nnfrequent thing, now, for Olivia to be 
left alone, with all the weight of business on her hands, 
for a week or two together. He who had played the 
hypocrite already to such perfection, had not lost the 
abitity to support that character still: in fact, he played 
it not — ^it was his own. Olivia, unsuspecting as ever, 
for still she loved him with the strength of first love, 
and hence the glaring inconsistenciea in his conduct 
passed off unnoticed by her — gave full credence to ev- 
ery tale he told. Sometimes, an unexpected circum- 
stance connected with business was feigned, to callliim 
to the country, in one direction, sometimes in another ; 
on such occasions, she displayed all the tender affection 
of a wife, by hastening, with an assiduity which few 
could have surpassed, to prepare for his dejwrture; and 
then, with her own hands, packed his portmanteau, lest 
any comfort should be forgotten — ^with all the devotion 
of a young lover, she bade him adieu, while he hasted 
to the scenes which he loved, and such as I forbear to 
mention. 

Once already had the profligacy of Marcus Freeport 
involved him in embarrassment The marriage por- 
tion of Olivia was expended, and additional help was 
indispensable; for, without it, publicity would be given 
to the state of his affairs. In this dilemma, the confi- 
ding, devoted wife, believing that misfortune, as stated 
by her husband, was the cause, so represented the case 
to her pious father, and he, relying on the statement of 
his beloved child, promptly remitted the sum required. 
This affiiir had passed away, when, one fine evening, 
Olivia was sitting with her beloved Marcus, as she 
fondly called her husband; the children were gambol- 
ing around them, and happiness once again seemed en- 
tering their habitation. Indeed, the kind-hearted Olivia 
always felt happy when Marcus was with her. She 
was now gazing on him in a rapture of affection, when 
a gentleman was announced, inquiring for Mr. Free- 
port ; the servant was desired to introduce him ; he en- 
tered, and, after a brief apology for his intrusion, ex- 
hibited a writ, by virtue of which he claimed Mr. Mar- 
cus Freeport for his prisoner. Olivia shrieked, sprang 
with a convulsive bound to the side of her husband, as j 
if to protect him, and fisdnted at his feet Returning I 
consciousness presented her affrighted chUdren weep- 
ing over her, who, with the servant, alone^ remained. 
Her husband was immured within the strong walls of 
a prison. 

During one of the days which her husband had de- 
voted to pleasure, he journeyed with a female of fas- 
cinating appearance.^ The appearance of Mr. Freeport 
was perfectly gentlemanly. Struck with the beauty 
and accomplishments of his foir companion, he resolved 
3 



to carry off the prize which was thus presented ; and 
hence, assuming an air and consequence perfectly nau' 
Itque, he appeared before her la eourageax et Ukutrt 
Captain George Frederick Stanley. 

The beautiful Miss Maria Louisa NeveU, after a 
courtship of a few weeks, was led to the altar, and be- 
came the deceived bride of an accomplished villain. 
In two weeks he abandoned her. 

A few days only passed, and the public papers told a 
tale which Olivia would never have told. Her pious 
and venerable father read the heartnrickening state- 
ment, and instantly sent such condolence as his child's 
circumstances required, accompanied by a request, that 
she would retire with her family to his parental abode, 
and make his house her home. She declined. Her 
heart still was his, who had basely spumed the purest, 
strongest affection. Her. determination was fixed, and 
she awaited the issue of his trial. 

The morning of the day arrived — the case was open- 
ed — ^his marriage with OUvia was proved. It only r^ 
mained to substantiate his second marriage to make out 
a case of bigamy. To the "glorious uncertainty of 
the law," however, he was indebted for a verdict, 
which, although in his favor in reference to his free- 
dom, removed not from his character the blot with 
which it was stained. The marriage, indeed, was 
clearly proved, as far as the ceremony went; but that 
was rendered invalid by the omission of one of the 
lady's given names, and he was discharged. Even yet, 
with the fondness of a wife who deserved a better hus- 
band, Ohvia loved him ; and, r>n the day of his acquit- 
tal, waited for him at the door of his prison, and, re- 
ceiving him to her bosom, conveyed him, in a carriage 
she had prepared for the purpose, to their habitation. 

The wound, however, which such infamy had in- 
flicted upon the peace of the aged Mr. Goodall, bowed 
him down to the earth. "I have," he replied to a 
friend who paid him a visit shortly after, " I have been 
poorly sometime, and this last affair has been the break- 
ing up of my constitution." He continued for a while 
to perform the duties of his office; but, at length the 
village bell, which had for so long a period called his 
flock to receive the word at his lips, summoned the 
weeping villagers to follow to the grave the remains of 
their faithful and beloved minister. Olivia, too, like 
some scathed flower beat down beneath a desolating 
storm before its beauty had declined, sunk under the 
loss of her venerable parent, and the continued un- 
kindness of her husband, whom still she loved with the 
unabated ardor of strong affection, and whose crimes 
she still sought to hide from popular observation. 

As the heavy hand of death pressed upon her heart, 
and the feeble pulse of life beat slower and yet more 
slow, she prayed for him ; and while her redeemed spir- 
it passed gently away, and the whispered "fareweU" 
issued from her lips, her closing eye gazed fondly on 
him; and even in death, the placid smUe which sat 
upon her face, seemed to express what she had, du- 
ring life, so powerfully dispbiyed — ^SNDUBiire afvic- 
Tiojr! 
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ELEGY' TO MOUNT ZION. 

(FROM THB BSBKBW.) 

FoBOETTXST thou, O ZIon! thy children, who now 
langoish in chains of slavery 1 the remnant of that in- 
nocent flock who once fed in thy peaceful Taliies? 
Dost thou not receive the salutations with which they 
still hail thee on all sides, now that their oppressor has 
scattered them 1 The salutation of a slave still hoping, 
even in chains; the tears of whose weeping roll down 
like drops of nightly dew on Hermon; who would yet 
be contented could his flood of tears only moisten thy 
neglected hilL O ! his hope sinks not yet; for though, 
now that I bewail thine affliction, I am like the nightly 
owl; yet, if I dream of thy redemption, my joyous soul 
is as the harp of the joyful songs of J^etheL O, these 
recollections break my heart! — thy sanctuary !>-thinc 
undesecrated hills! where the majesty of God visibly 
showed itself — where the azure gates of heaven never 
closed — ^where the splendor of the God of glory shone; 
and sun, moon, and stars, were extinguished. O could 
I there pour out my anxious heart, where the Spirit of 
€k>d once poured out itself on the youths of Israel ! 

blessed place! which, too holy for earthly thrones, 
was sanctified only to the throne of the glory of God ! 
Alas! now have desperate wretches desecrated thy 
sanctuary. O could my soul, in sorrowful silence, lone- 
ly hover there, where God reveals himself to his proph- 
ets! Were I provided with swift wings, how far 
would I soar away, and bear my grief-pierced heart 
among the ruins of thy palaces. There would I sink 
on thine earth, cling fast to thy stones, and ardently 
bless thy dust. Could I raise myself up on the graves 
of my moldering parents; — ^here, despairing, gaze on 
Hebron, the most splendid of graves; and there, look 
towards yonder mount, which is covered with the tombs 
of the greatest lights of the earth — ^thy teachers. O 
then would I prefer the air of thy land to the ether 

- which the spirits breathe; thy dust would be more pre- 
cious to me than spices, and thy rivers sweeter than 
streams of honey ! With what delight would I, naked 
and disfigured, seek the desert where thy palaces have 
shone — ^where the earth hath opened to receive the ark 
of thy covenant, and thy holy of holies, in its dark 
womb, that no profligate might profane them. Then 
would I strew the ornaments of my head on thy graves; 
and every imprecation with which I could load the day 
thou wert profimed, would be a wild satisfaction to my 
despair. For a wild satisfaction only can I feel in my 
desperation; every breath of air is worthless to me so 
long as I see lions torn by dogs; thy princes by slaves. 

1 dread the light of day, which shows me horrible ima- 
ges, and exhibits ravens who tear thy sacred corses in 
the air. Alas ! thou mixest the cup of sorrows. 

Stay ! Abready thy bitter draught is full. Only a 
little respite. I will first feel all my sorrows again. I 
will think of Ohla— I will think of Ohliba— then do 
thou pour out the rest upon me ! 

Cheer thee, crown of beauty! Awake, O Zion! 

think of the love, think of the innocence which attract* 

ed the hearts of the maidens, thy play-fellows, with 
Vol. n— 40 



powerful charms. It is they who mourn thy desola- 
tion — ^who melt into tean at thine affliction. Even 
from the confinement of the gloomy cavern their heart 
longs after thee; and when they bow the knee in de- 
votion before God, their head is inclined toward thy 
gates. O thrice blessed mount!— can Schinkor* and 
Patrus,f with their proud greatness, approach thee? 
Shall I compare their profone oracles with thy Urim and 
Thummimi Can they produce anointed heroes 1 — 
can they prophets?— <can they Levites and holy min- 
strels? O the riches of idolatry are transient, and pass 
away like smoke — thy splendor only continues for ever 
and ever; for the Lord hath chosen thee for his dwel- 
ling place ! Blessed is the man who now tanies, and 
then shall behold with shouting thy Ught arise— for thy 
morning breaks on him — ^for he sees the joys of the^ 
cheerful, youths, and thine own alao» since thou again 
becomest young! G. F. R. 



Original. 

A GRAMMATICAL LUCUBRATION. 

'^Mait," grammatically rendered, is a noun substan- 
tive; but that is his name merely — efficiently speakings 
we luiow he is a verbf for his vocation is to he, to do, 
and to aujffer. And all his modifications will accord 
with these in their variety. The man aeiive, besides 
individual function, passes over and gooema, even in 
"objective cases;" and as agent in one or other capaci- 
ty, he fills the whole scope of performances, and ef- 
fects all that is effected in this worid of ours— God 
ruling it, and overruling to those happenings and issues 
which unallied man were too short-sighted or too vain 
to foresee or to control. 

Man, the verb passive, with inlell^^nce and heart — 
with limbs, muscles, and sinews — and especially with 
instruction, is still more faulty than the former. His 
impulses to good often denied — his power of activity 
neglected and disused. Requiring all, and rendering 
nought, he hides his talent under a bushel — he rusts in 
sloth — he succumbs to the reaction of his own system, 
and is finally lapsed into a moral, mental, spiritual non- 
entity — his physical still cumbering the earth. 

And the verb neuter, as appertaining to certain some, 
is still more disgraceful than the latter, (seeming to im- 
ply power without ability, means without spirit, foU- 
ness without liberality.) The imbecile is paralyzed by 
selfishness and besotted by ease — repressing the exercise 
of volition, action, and free agency. He is neither 
alive to patriotism, nor. sensible to genius, nor accessi- 
ble to want, nor "an entertainer of the Spirit;" and 
denying at once his body, his mind, his heart, and his 
soul, he is indeed not a "being," but only "a state of 
being." 

The world itself, we should say, were by eminence 
the noun substantive, being indeed of substance, yet 
subject to many modifications, to continual fluctuation, 
now nominating its verb, and now (in portions) the 

* Babel, t Egypt* 
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GENERAL RULES FOR LIVING. 



objed of it — ^the noun of muUiiudt having more infln- 
enoe, in most oases, than the noun singular can have; 
and it may at convenience be made to agree with the 
one or the many, as the case may be. 

And what is the pronoun ^ The poor t/see is the 
pronoun, "standing for a noun/' but not a noun — 
not for himKlf, but for another — ^for whom (taking 
him also to our verb list) he is made to be **active, pas- 
sive, neuter !"' 

And the adjective? — is the parasite— the *' humble,*' 
<< obedient,*' *< devoted," <<most grateful" adjunct — ^nev- 
er a principal. 

The adverb is the word of waj^s and meanSf of meo' 
turCB and timeg^ and allies itself necessarily with all mat- 
ters, small and great, being itself but the media thereof. 

The participle, a word of retrospective mood, shows 
iis what is past, sometimes also being j9e^/ec(«j — some- 
times in the compound of the fwr/!%/— even unto the 
salvation of such as will, Christ having died for alL 

The conjunction is a necessity of nature in all its 
partides, and of established consequence. Without it, 
** chaos were come again.*' 

Prepooitions seem to us more like legal quiddities 
than like any better thing^-chiefly the from and the to 
of tramfer-^ the lawyer. 

And the inierjeetkn ? — ^is nature*s pathos— of all oi^ 
ganized being, as of humanity — the .ocean's sob and 
sough— the sig^ or the imprecation of the air — ^the 
throe of the earthquake-^the fire percussion— all, all — 
with the sadder and deeper 0/*t and Ahfi of human 
dissolution ! Theae are interjeetiona. 

The a and the the, our soul then, with spontaneous 
reverence knowt, as its ultimate and its only — ^the ** be- 
ginner and the finisher" — ^its ail in alh^the one. 

U. M. B. 



GENERAL RULES FOR LIVING. 

1. Relioiok, devotion to God, shall be the absorb- 
ing element In it I will live and move; and to it make 
all other things subserve. 

S. In all duties, temporal and spiritual, arrangement 
shall be observed^; order, time, and place. Punctuality, 
promptness, and energy shall never be forgotten. 

8. My deportment to all persons, strangers or famil- 
iars, shall, as far as in me lies, bespeak deliberation, 
gentleness, politeness; a sincere solicitude for their 
convenience and good ; tod forbearance that cannot be 
exhausted. 

4. To strangers, and persons in oppressive circum- 
stances, my expresrions of sympathy and benevolence 
shall be particularly given. (God grant to teach me 
the art of cheering desponding hearts!) 

5. Diligence, firugality, and neatness shall character- 
ize whatever comes under my hand or practice. Whatr 
ever I do, shall be done with dispatch, but not with 
hurry. 

6. Health shall be studied in dress, room, and diet 
Temperance shall be observed in food, both in quantity 
and quality. 
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7. I will most carefully avoid any intrusion upon the 
privilege, property, or attention of others, however small 
that intrusion may seem to be. And I will as carefully 
pay a permy as a pound, a cent as a dollar. Ne **lit» 
tleneea" shall enter into any arrangement fur pecuniary 
convenience; but I will be as careful to save another's 
trouble as my own; and I will as readily save a dollar 
for another as for mysel£ 

8. My subjects for conversation shall be carefully 
selected, and then carefully pursued by good language, 
to the entire exclusion of the by-word, vulgar style. 
I will make no unfavorable remarks on character or 
performances, unless strict justice require it I will 
also refirain from making communications received firom 
others, or through other medium, unless called for by 
connection with other remarks. I will seek.that <'holy 
carefulness" may characterize all my words, and a 
sense of the all-pervading Pretence be apparent 

9. For neglect I will return attention; for rough, 
careless words, I will return mild, careful ones; for 
rudeness of any kind I will return politeness; that re- 
taliation may enter into none of my ways in any form. 
Let me never violate that courtesy which springs fiom 
a mild and gentle heart 

10. Complaining, of all kinds and degrees, whether 
of circumstances or treatment, or corporeal suffering, 
shall be for ever excluded from my lips, that the spirit 
of the Lamb may brood over me. 

11. I will always cultivate what may be termed a 
holy independence; having but one course as to my 
duty, whether it be hard or easy, and whether others 
perform their part or not; discarding all omission and 
procrastination induced by desire. 

12. A remembrance of the worth of time shall be 
kept prominent in mind. I will endeavor to redeem 
time by early retiring and early rising, and well-timed 
exercises. 

13. Believing that action and reaction operate through 
the mind and mannen of the creature, my cultivation 
shall include external with internal. Therefore, tone 
of voice, expression of countenance, gestures, dec, shall 
be taken into the account; and in all these, graceful* 
ness, delicacy, and a sense of self-respect shall be 
sought; meantime, respect, honor, and reverence se- 
cured to others. This must discard all abrupt speak- 
ing, careless replies, inattention to remarks, and the 
rudeness of monopoly. 

14. I will pay special attention to the aged, and to 
children; seeking opportunities to comfort and rever- 
ence the former, and instruct the latter. And for the 
neglect of this rule of my life, more than all others, I 
will seek no apology in depression of animal spirits, fa- 
tigue, or any similar thing. 

15. I will always be careful not to let my feelings 
rise above their subordinate place, by giving too full 
outward expression or internal consent I will never 
give myself up to the control of emotion, in any case. 

16. I will, by all means, keep a well-sustained ez- 
pectetion oi perpetual improvement f my watch-woid 
being, " CuUioatvm" — Guide to Chrittian Perfection, 
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TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 

The wrongs of children are a copious- subject for re- 
mark and complaint Why we should think ourselves 
exonerated from a regard to the common laws of justice 
and humanity, in our treatment of beings so fitted to 
excite every feeling of tenderness and consideration, 
would be inexplicable, if it were not explained by the 
general tendency of unlimited power to mislead the un- 
derstanding and harden the heart The system of pun- 
tshmentf still persevered in at our great public schools, 
ought to excite the indignation of all enlightened and 
Christian parents; but at present I shall confine my- 
self to a few hints on the discipline of charity schools. 
Some degree of experience has confirmed me in the 
opinion, that love, and not fear, is the most eflfectual in- 
citement tQ goodness in % child's mmdi-^fear, perhaps, 
must be resorted to in peculiar and very inveterate ca- 
ses, and it is necessary to preserve a strict sense of sub- 
ordination, which may be called fear; but every child, 
who is kindly and rationally treated, easily perceives 
that his welfare is promoted by our control over him, 
and that his obedience is a source of improvement and 
happiness. Now, when that required obedience is em- 
bittered by a harsh manner and by severe words, when 
we evidently exerdse our power in anger and resent- 
ment, and apparently to gratify our own revengeful 
feelings, the culprit, instead of being led to the consid- 
enition of his own fault, has some of his worst passions 
roused, to repel and resist our unkindness. We ought 
not to become the enemy of those we find it necessary 
to punish: if we are Christians, we shall understand 
this; for does not Jesus Christ command lis to forg^ive 
our erring brethren "even until seventy times seven." 
Let us not think that our conduct to little children 
ought not to be regulated by the same heavenly precepts 
of mercy and of truth. 

God has made no mental distinctions in regard to 
rank and station: the child of the meanest peasant 
ranks as high, in an intellectual, moral, and religious 
view, as the son of a prince. The gift of immortality, 
the belief of an all-wise and merciful Providence, is of 
the same value to both. "Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones," is the benignant language 
of oar Savior. The influence of fear is often had re- 
course to firom ignorance of the human mind, as well as 
from neglect of the divine law of love. The only le- 
gitimate end of punishment is defined, by some intelli- 
gent writers of the present day, to be the reformation 
of the offender; and retribution is excluded, and even 
exemplary punishment, as tending to much evil and in- 
justice. It may confidently be asserted, that punish- 
ment, taken as the retribution of moral guilt, can be 
safely employed only by the supreme Arbiter of the 
world; and that, when fallible men take upon them- 
selves the right of employing it, as the means of re- 
sentment, it is liable to the most terrible abuse, and will 
equitably be returned upon them as the reward of their 
own guilt *' Whi^tsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap." In human hands, it is a mode of aven- 
ging our cause, which cannot be distinguished fi'om the 



doctrine of returning evil fi>r evil; and reason and 
revelation both join in reprobating this, as destructive 
of human happiness, and proceeding firom a vidous- 
ness of heart — BUheno on Criminal Jumprudenee, 
p. 103. 

If, then, our only end is reformation, the question of 
every enlightened and humane person must be. With 
how little suffering can this child be led to a sense of 
his fault, and consequent alteration of conduct! I an- 
swer, Through the medium of the understanding and 
the heart; for we must inform the mind and affect the 
feelings, if we would lead a rational creature from e^ 
ror into the paths of virtue : when we do not attempt 
this, our labor must be useless, and worse than useless; 
and we shall prove ourselves insufildent for the task 
undertaken.' The impenitence of the culprit arises 
either fxom our ignorance of the human mind, or, as is 
still oftener the case, our want of temper and Christian 
charity. The heart lies open to kindness, but closes at 
the appearance of hostili^. By the crude efforts of 
harsh authority, we shall never gain admittance there: 
we may perhaps constrain outward propriety of con- 
duct, but there will be no real reformation, no attain^ 
ment of the proper end of punishment. 

It would be impracticable, and likewise unneceasary, 
to mention different modes of treatment adapted to the 
variety of mental maladies that offer themselves in a 
large school: only let the law of love reign in our own 
heart, and influence our own conduct, and the particu- 
lar mode of correction is comparatively unimportant, 
when regulated by a benevolent and merciful disposi- 
tion, and constantly accompanied by an impressive and 
affectionate appeal to the mind and heart of the child. 
Explain to him, in familiar language, that punishment 
is in reality for his benefit, and that you inflict it, not 
because you are in anger with him, but because you 
love him too well to allow him to be wicked ; and never 
forget to represent the offense as chiefly against his heav- 
enly Father, and that thdre he must principally look for 
mercy and forgiveness. 

Let us not remain so unimbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, so ignorant of the human mind, and so 
bent on the infliction of unnecessary pain, as to perse- 
vere in a course of harsh and unfeeling discipline, when 
the word of God, and the most enlightened views of 
the nature of man, concur in recommending a com- 
pletely different mode of treatment The source of all 
good and evil is in the heart; and there we must apply, 
if we would eradicate the weeds of vice, and bring into 
life and beauty those latent seeds of virtue, which may 
be destined, by the blessing of Heaven on our well-di- 
rected exertions, to blossom in a happier and more con- 
genial clime. — London Imperial Magazint, 



HEAVEN. 
O, see those fair celestial heights, 

How bright they shine, how glorious glow. 
They shine, O, ye who act aright, 

They glow, O Christians, but for yon ! 
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Original. 
OPTICAL ILLUSION; 

OR, GHOST 8XXIV6. 

Altbouob it 18 no longer the custom witli the pres- 
ent generation to ineulcaie superstition by allowing 
nursery maids, tmrebuked, to relate supernatural tales 
to their children, yet do I believe that superstitious 
fears and feelings still exist in some parts of our land 
to a very considerable extent; not with the young 
alone, but with the middle-aged and the old. 'It is in 
the hope that these lines may be read by some of this 
«lass that I now relate my ghost story. 

I had arrived at yean of maturity before Sir Walter 
Scott's " Demonology and Witchcraft," and Sir David 
Brewster's " Natural Magic," had explained away all 
superstitious belief, willi the enlightened part of the 
community, by taking them, as it were, behind the 
seenee, and exhibiting to them all the wires and pullies 
of spettreigmi so that those who now have the cour- 
age to hok aghott in the face, may literally see through 
it as through a thin vapor. I had listened in my youth 
to many well authenticated tales of this kind, which I 
dared not distrust, and which I feared to believe; and 
perhaps there still clung to me an unacknowledged letay- 
en of this sort; for I earnestly desired that I might 
never be visited by a spectre, but still hoped if I ever 
were, that I might have the courage, if not to "speak 
to it," to reconnoitre and investigate it. My wishes 
were at length granted. In the year 1834, 1 was on a 
visit to the southwest, and had been brought to the bor- 
ders of the grave by the prevailing fisver of that coun- 
try. It had left me in such a low nervous state that 
the slightest sound would awaken me from sleep, and 
keep me watchful for the night; so that in order to be 
entirely undisturbed, I had my bed removed to a large 
unfinished upper room, extending the whole length of 
the house, with the rafters sloping overhead. Of this 
room I was the sole occupant My bed was placed 
nearly in one comer, and was so hi^h as to bring my 
head within a few feet of the roo£ Here I had slept 
for several nights in undisturbed quietude. But the 
night in question was dark and cloudy when I ascend- 
ed to my chamber; so that when I had extinguished 
my candle, there was scarcely light enough to make 
the "darkness visible." Although there were two 
large windows at each end of the room, yet I could see 
nothing; but it was delightfully still, and I soon fell 
into a sweet, quiet sleep, from which, after the lapse of 
some hours, perhaps, I was suddenly awakened by a 
rude sound directly over my head; but at this I was not 
alarmed, for my ear recognized it to be the alighting of 
some night bird on the roof, and I did not even unclose 
my eyes lest I should induce a state of wakefulness. But 
it was all in vain, and my prudence availed me nothing. 
My sleep had been disturbed, and slumber had flown 
from my eye-lids; so, after tossing about for sometime, 
I opened my eyes and looked around. The room now 
presented so difterent an appearance from what it did 
when I went to bed, that I could hardly realize where I 
was. The clouds had dispersed, and the moon had 
2 



risen in her splendor, and was shedding a broad path- 
way of tight through nearly the whole length of my 
long and before dismal chamber, leaving the eaves and 
the comers still in undistinguisbable darkness. After 
admiring for sometime the surpassing brightness of the 
moonlight, my thoughts turned intvard, and I closed 
my eyes for meditation. When I again opened them, 
I vras indeed alarmed. In the diagonally opposite cor- 
ner of the room from my bed, remote from the ti^t of 
either vnndow, and where,^ but a few minutes before, all 
had been pitchy darkness, there now glowed a broad, 
softened, phosphorescent light In vain I strove to ao- 
count for it I sat up in my bed, and gazed and specu- 
lated. It seemed to my scared vision broader and 
bri^ter as I looked upon it Every thing was hush 
as death. I was nervous and plone, and J began to fee] 
my hair stifien, and to hear my heart beat with unde- 
fined apprehension. Again I feared the vision would 
assume the semblance of some departed friend, and ap- 
proach me ; and I was more excited than I had ever be- 
fore been with supernatural dread. But I remembered 
my determination, and resolved, in my desperation, to 
ascertain its nature before I was bereft of my senses; 
and as I rose from my bed to approach it, my knees 
smote each other with fear. There it was, still glowing 
before me; but I drew nearer and nearer, as if drawn 
on by a spell — at last I reached out my hand to grasp, 
as I thought, the " impassive air," and touched it And, 
reader, what do you think it wasi — a large black jar 
panned waiter, standing against the house. The 
moon, as it rose, had shone through the window full 
upon a looking-ghtaa that hung in its track, which 
caught its rays and threw them into this dark comer of 
the room, where they found a broad polished surface to 
rest upon ; and the waiter being black neutralized the 
rays, and gave them that softened halo-looking light, of 
which the imagination ever weaves the drapery of 
ghosts. And thus was I deceived with my eyes wide 
open, and in the full possession of my senses, until I 
touched it. Had I remained in my bed trembling and 
speculating, I never should have arrived at the troth of 
the matter. When the moon should have' attained a 
sufiicient altitude in the heavens, to have passed away 
from the mirror, my ghost, which actually kept moving, 
would have vanished also; and I should still have con- 
tinued the victim of doubt and uncertainty. 

Let every one who beholds a suspicious looking ob- 
ject in an uncertain or obscure light, approach and eX' 
amine it; and then, and not till then, will ghost stories 
vanish from the dark corners of our land, and spectres, 
like wUchcrofi, be heard of no more. Reader, you 
may smile if you will — I am no coward; and, all cir- 
cumstances considered, I esteem it the greatest act of 
courage I ever performed; and I still contemplate the 
old black waiter with the greatest complacency, as the 
evidence of my heroism. Coritelia Augusta. 



Gos is on the side of virtue ; for whoever dreads pun- 
ishment, suffers it, and whoever deserves it, dreads it 
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Original. 
DEATH. 

BT MES. X. B. HABItAir. 

Ah ! why do the sons of sorrow fear 

To meet my form when I hover nearl 

I come to give the miquiet rent. 

And heal the wound of the care-worn breast 

I enter the cell where the prisoners lie, 

And the glooms of the dung^eon fade away. 

I bid the oppress'd go free, and no more 

They bow 'neath oppression's fearful power. 

I lay my hand on the tortur'd breast. 

And the heart is lullM to a dreamless rest 

To him of a sorrowful spirit I say, 

** Weep not," and the last tear is wip'd away. 

The beggar who starves near the rich man's door, 

I call — ^he hungers and thirsts no more. 

I pi ess the diseasM to my tranquil breast, 

And serenely calm is the sufferer's rest 

How sweet is the smile on the still pale face, 

Where I leave the impress of my kind embrace ! 

I touch the cheek in its early bloom, 

And it fades like a flower 'mid its young perfume; 

For, blighted, it feels not the storm's chill sway, 

That scatters the autumn leaves away. 

I come on the cannon's deafening roar. 

And the strife of the contest with thee is o'er. 

I wreath the thorn with the laurels of fiune. 

And a gloiy links with thy deathless name. 

With the dark assassin I come to heal 

The wound he inflicts with his fatal steel. 

The wild swimming eye I quietly dose 

In a sleep more serene than in&nt's repose. 

I come to thee in the storm's career — 

The deep-ton'd thunder is hushed on thine ear, 

And the lightning that gleams thro' the stormy sky 

Sends no fearful flash to thy rayless eye. 

I cradle thee on the foaming wave 

To thy last repose in a wat'ry grave ; 

And the storm that sweeps o*er the sweUing sea. 

Is the herald of calmness unto thee. 

'Twill reck thee nothing, affliction's child ! 

If I meet thee in city or desert wild. 

On the misty shore, or the stormy deep ; 

For sweet in mine arms is thy long last sleep. 

Then why should the sons of sorrow fear 

To meet my pale form when I hover nearl 

For I come to give the unquiet rest. 

And heal the wound of thfi care»wom breast 



THE CREATOR. 
Thou art my Source of being — out from thee 
Streamed forth whate'er I am or hope to be. 
Save sin, which stains the current of my life. 
And whelms my placid soul in painful strife. 
Great Source of being, purity, and peace. 
Behold my bondage, and mj soul release* 



Original. 
THE CHRISTIAN TRAVELER. 

BT MISS DE FOREST. 
I. 

Ho ! Christian traveler ! 

Faint, yet pursuing. 
Why dost thou loiter thus ? 

Up and be doing — 
Gird on your panoply-^ 

Faith, hope, and love — 
Seek on your bended knee 

Strength from above. 

II. 
Forth on thy pilgrimage, 

Dark though it be, 
Light of eternity 

Soon thou shalt see. 
Haste, then, and while thou thus 

Threadest the way. 
Work for thy blessed Lord — 

Work while you may. 

III. 
What though the tempests rave 

From shore to shore, 
Oil on the troubled wave 

Pour — gently pour. 
Tempest and storm may then 

Cease their commotion. 
And the bright star of hope 

Beam o'er the ocean. 

IT. 

Help to the helpless give- 
Rest to the weary — 

Bid the despairing live. 
Though life be dreary — 

Whisper sweet words of love 
To the heartpbroken. 

Praying that they may prove 
Words fitly spoken. 



Hast thou a comrade home 

Down with life's woes! 
O'er his rough, thorny path 

Twine Sharon's rose. 
There shall it sweetly bloom. 

Yielding to sorrow. 
With all its rich perfume, 

Hope for the morrow. 

VI. 

Deem not thy duty done 

With the lone weeper: 
Rouse yonder careless one ! 

Wake up that sleeper! 
Tell him night waneth &st — 

Day-light soon ahineth 

2 
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TO THE MISANTHROPE. 



Time swiftly hurrieth past — 
Light soon declineth. 

TII. 

Show that poor wanderer, 

Bow*d down with guilt, 
How that the blood of Christ 

Freely was spilt — 
Teach him the promises: 

"HethatbelieTeth," 
(All sin forsaking,) \ 

Salvation taketh. 

Till. 

Where there ia ignorance. 

Sorrow, or sin — 
Where broken hearts bleed, 

Or worldlings win. 
Hie thee to labor; 

There thy way lies: 
Heavy the task is, 

But noble the prize. 

IX. 

Then on, Christian traveler! 

God give thee speed, 
And God give thee succor 

In hour of need ! 
Yes, onward, and upward, 

And when the goal's won. 
Receive the sweet phiudit, 

"Good servant! well done!*' 



TO THE MISANTHROPE. 
I TizLD the hermit's lonely grot, 
I yield the wretched papist's cell, 
To him who sighs for such a lot, 
And asks afar from man to dwell. 
Be his the silence of the tomb. 
Who loves not sounds to mortals given; 
Be his the midnight's fearful gloom, 
Who prizes not the light of heaven. 

Be his no human jface to see. 
Be his no human hand to feel. 
Be his no source of human glee. 
Bo his no spring of human weal ; 
Be his compeer the echo's note, 
His solace be the zephyr's kiss. 
Be his the airy dreams that float, 
In minds that ask for lonely bliss. 

All this I give thee, all resign, 
Without a tear, without a sigh; 
To live unseen, unknown be thine, 
Unlov'd and unlamented die! 
I would not have thy reptile soul 
For kingdoms, tho' their number were 
Like stars which far above us roll. 
Or drops which ocean's um can bear. 
3 



I love my race, tho* ftllen fiir 
Since Eden's flowery paths were trod. 
When man was blest as angel's are. 
And every hour communed with God. 
'Tis true I love him best who soars 
To greater heights than then were seen, 
But yet my heart its kindness poura 
On all that track this globe terrene. 

Be mine what friendship can bestow 
The aid, the balm that she can give; 
Be mine affection's purest glow. 
Which gone, we die; which here, we live. 
Be mine Iter heart that's ever bland. 
Be mine the beaming of her eye. 
Be mine the pressure of her hand. 
Be mine the burden of her righ. 

And when some grassy hillock lies, 
On this now quickly dirobbing breast. 
When death's cold fingers seal theee eyes, 
And all that* s mortal's hushed to rest: 
Then let the stranger hear one tell, 
That he whose humble grave is shown, 
Man*s joyous chorus lov'd to swell, 
And lov'd to make his woes his own. 



"WHAT IS LI FBI" 

"For what Is your lifet It Is even a vapor, that appeareOi 
for a little time, and then vanlshaih awaj," James iv, 14. 

What is life? — ^Let sages say — 
'Tis a fleeting April day; 
'Tis a fading summer flow'r; 
'Tis the vision of an hour. 

What is life 1 — Gay hope may deem 
'Tis a calmly gliding stream, 
Winding on its fiow*ry way, 
Spazkling in the golden ray. 

What is life? — ^Experience shows 
'Tis a pilgrimage of woes; 
'Tis a clouded shadowy gleam; 
'Tis a restless feverish dream. 

What is life? — Let truth divine 
Tell us of its wise design, 
'Tis a warfare, not a rest^- 
'Tis a struggle to be blest 

What is life? — ^Though but a span 
It decides the lot of man: 
Endless good or ill to be — 
'Tis his choice of destiny. 

'Tis the space by mercy given, 

'Tis the spirit's path to heaven. 

What is life beyond the dcy ? 

Let eUrnUy reply ! Eusa. 
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NOTICES. 

Stsklimo*! PoBiu.— Adequate judget pronounce these poema 
to be <*fuU of truth, fancy, and jMithoa." Their Teriificatlon Is 
correct, and thej have not that artificial manner which so mare 
the beauty of much that la called good poetry. 

Tm Dauohtsbs of Emolamb.— This ia a treatise on the 
nlMions, preragailTes, and duties of woman, by the author of 
** The Women of England "—a lady whose writings have gain- 
ed her a name, and won for her golden opinions. 

DsyoTXOMAL Mblodibs. By C. F. De0m8t A. B.— This is a 
small collection of pieces for family or social use In the high 
praises of Ood. Its aim la excellent. The sentlmenu of the 
"Melodies" are truly devotional, and there is considerable 
merit in the compositions themselves. The author can safely 
cultivate his ulent. Read the following : 

" 'TIS pain to see our hopes go oat, 
Like the unfed uper's light. 
And have the gloom of anxious doubt 

Envelop us In night: 
'TIs pain to send our purest love 

To find an earthly track, 
And then return, like Noah's dove, 
And bring no * peace-branch' back. 

But O ! how frightful Is the pain 

When Death shall read oar doom, 
To find that all our hopes are vain. 

And crumble in the tomb: 
To have no precious word of love 

Thrill on the failing breath. 
And see no arm around, above, 

To suengtben us liar death. 

Dear Savior, In that awful hour 
Of darkneaa and of pain, 

O I let thine own right hand of power 
My fainting soul sustain. 

And when I tread Death's vale of night, 
To my poor hean be given— 

To drive away my spirit's fright- 
One glimpse of Ood and heaven." 

TBX ELBmiCTS OF COMSTXTUTIOM AL LaW AND OF POLITI- 
CAL EoovoMT. By Danitl i^aymond.— It has passed through 
four editions, Is highly recommended, and is a valuable work, 
well adapted to the use of common schools, and the Instruction 
of the young. 

Thb Ambbicam Eolbotic, for Septemb^, has been received. 
We publish the contents below. The articles will be interest- 
ing to readen generally. The work is well conducted, and Is 
published on the first day of every alternate month, at four dol- 
lars, In advance. 

" Memoin of Jeremy Bentham, with an Introductory Note by 
the Editor— from the Westminster Review. The Church and 
the State, with an Introductory Note by the Editor— firom the 
British and Foreign Review. The Oriental Plague and Quar- 
antine Laws— from the British and Foreign Review. Moham- 
' medan Dominion In India— from the Asiatic Journal. The 
Reign of Terror, with an latxoductory Note by the Editor— 
from the Foreign Quarterly Review. Collien and Collieries, 
with an Introductory Note by the Editor— from the Quarterly 
Review Ignatius Loyola and his Associates, with an Intro- 
ductory Note by the Editor— from the Edinburgh R eview. Bib- 
liographical Notices. Select List of Recent Publications.** 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 
Thb Camp Mbbtimos.— These extraordinary means of grace 
are becoming more and more valued by the Church, and are 
attended with clearer tokens of the Divine favor than hereto- 
fore. The meeting for the city stations and Madison circuit 
conmienced on the 17ih of August, and continued seven days. 
The weather was good, and a great number of people were in 
attendance. The ministers of Christ were filled with love for 
souls, and preached as dying men. We enjoyed the first five 



days of the meeting with them, and felt continually (except 
the painful interruptions and confusion of the holy Sabbath, 
which we have never seen more fearfully desecrated by the 
wicked) that God was with his peoplb to bless them, and that 
the Holy Spirit was present to convict and convert souls. 

We are advised the best of the meeting was on Tuesday and 
Wednesday after we left, and this, from all we hear, was doubt- 
less the case. Great good, and, with the exception of the Sab- 
bath day's doings of the profligate, little evil will flow from 
this blessed opportunity to worship God day after day amidst 
the sylvan scenes of the forest. " Thanks be to God for his 
unspeakable " blessings ! We shall look forward to next Au- 
gust with great expectations of a camp meeting still more glo- 
rious in its results. Commencing on Monday, and closing on 
Saturday, we may look for unmlngled blessings, and we should 
not wonder if, in such a case, a thousand souls would be con- 
verted to God. 

The camp meeting on White-Oak circuit commenced on the 
27ih, and cloeed on the 31st of August This was, for several 
reasons, a pleasant and an interesting occasion. Three of the 
meet venerable ministers in the western Church were present. 
Brother Q., the youngest of the three, is almoet seventy years 
of age. He Is remarkable for his theological acquirements, and 
for the gentle and winning persuasion with wliich he brings 
out of his treasury things new and old. Brother C. Is more 
than seventy, and yet retains all that is Interesting In his origin- 
al, inventive, and philosophic mind. Brother L. Is approach- 
ing eighty, and feels the weight of years, yet speaks with a 
clear, full voice, and rejoices as In the days of his youth. 

Brothers Q. and C. preached, each In his peculiar style, and 
we know not when we have heard more Instructive lessons, or 
melting appeals. The congregation was moved like the fbrest 
In a storm, yet their eloquence was gentle as the softest breeze. 
Each of these aged brethren produces a happy effect by anec- 
dotes, which Instrua the mind, as well as move the heaiv I 
will give one from each. 

Brother C. was, at the close of his sermon, pointing his hear- 
ers to their final blest abode; and to Impress on them more fa- 
miliarly and effiBCtually a sense of its nearness and Its blessed- 
ness, he said, " I once knew a sea captain by the name of 
p*e*e, who made a voyage to the Indies, and was absent sev- 
eral years. In the meantime an infant child grew up to boy- 
hood. He wrote to his family thM the ship would sail on her 
return voyage at such a time. When the period arrived which 
might be expected to bring the vessel into port, this little boy, 
who had never seen his father, would go down to the dock dally 
and watch for the ship. At last a ship of the same name came 
into port. The lad was there, and waited on tip-toe for her to 
haul in. As soon as she touched the dock, the liule fellow 
sprang aboard, and saluting a gentleman at hand, he said, <*Do 
you command this shipl" The answer was yes. "Is your 
name Capuin ?•••• 1" " Yes, my son ; what is your name V* 
" My name is James P**** — come along with me and J tPtU 
thow you where mother is." 

The application of this simple incident, which very few men 
would have thought of using to Illustrate the possible state of 
the soul entering upon a future life, will be made by the reader 
as It was by the hearers without any farther aid. Ifl the audi- 
ence were some who had buried their partners and their chil- 
dren. They doubtless seemed to see their spirits, just escaped 
from the perils of their earthly voyage, entering the confines of 
eternity, and overwhelmed and loet in the first burst of glory 
which encircles them, almost incapable, even in tbeir immortal 
vigor, of calmly surveying so wonderful a scene. In the midst 
of their awe-struck wonder, a little cherub approaches, all cov- 
ered with celestial grace, and says, " My name on earth was 
, I am your child, redeemed by the sufferings of Jesus-~ 



come let me lead you to my mother, who is seated In yonder 
throng, with a crown upon her head, dressed in flowing robes 
like these, which have been washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb." This little incident, related in father 
C.'s peculiar manner, was, to the hearts of his hearers, like the 
prophet's rod to the smitten rock. 

To illustrate man's poverty, and show our entire dependence 
on God, father Q. says, " When I was at the Genexml con- 
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ference nearly fortj yeftn agO| one of the preachers wished to 
have a line in one of the hymns changed. And which line do 
you think it was? It was the first line in the following coup- 
let: 

* Nothing but ain have I to give. 

Nothing but Ioto shall I receive.' 
Dr. Coke said, ' And how would you have it read V 

' Nought but a broken heart I give, 
Nothing but love shall I receive.' 

'But,' said the Doctor, < where did you get your broken heart V 
*From Ood.' < It stands just right as it is. All we have that is 
oar own is «in, and that line must not be changed.' " 

We wish that those who call us legalists could h»ve heard 
this. 

Tbttbt in Ood.— In all the works of nature and gracaGod 
hss a constant and an overruling agency. This should be al- 
ways impressed upon our minds. Whether we seek some good, 
or strive to avoid some evil, we need to act under the conviction 
that all is vain unless God be on our side. Let us learn to 
trust in God. No cmdial is so comfortable as that which is 
drawn from words like these, "Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." Nothing so 
fortifies the mind and invigorates the spirit as faith in God, 
blended with a holy life. Such a life and trust warrant us to 
look forward with the blessed expectation of a life to come, in 
which the soul shall be a stranger to every form of evil and sor- 
row, and shall be intimate with many forms of heavenly felic- 
ity and joy. This hope may well warm the coldest heart, and 
infuse into our hearts a preliminary comfort, even while we 
dwell in this vale of tears. The strength of this trust and hope 
has been tried by thousands. They appeared to best advantage 
in the early Church, when persons of the tenderest age and of 
the timorous sex would embrace the slake or the rack, without 
the least uneasiness in look or gesture, and never quailed or 
trembled at any torture which the ingenuity and malice of the 
persecutor could invent m inflict. 

And if religion had such power In it then, is it degenerated 
now 1 Does it not contain the same supports at this day 7 If it 
wss thus effectual fn the hardest circumstances of life, has it 
not virtue in the ordinary and lesser evils of our lot) 

Let us fortify our minds by faith. And to do. it, knowing that 
the grace of faith is from God, let us diligently apply to him 
In prayer for an increase of (aith. Then shall we be able to 
adopt the language of the Psalmist In tlie 46th Psalm: "God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. There- 
fore will nol we fear, though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea; though the 
waters thereof roar and be troubled, though the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof." 

Mbthodist Fbmalb Collkozatb Institutb op Cincinna- 
ti. North tide itf Ninth-alreet, bettoeen Main and Walnut.— 
Faculty: Rev. P. B. Wilber, A. M., Mrs. Mary C. Wilber, 
Principals. Rev. Charles Elliott, D. D., Professor of Greek 
and Latin. Rev. William Nast, Professor of Hebrew and Ger- 
man. Rev. L. L. Hamline, A. M., Professor of Elocution and 
Belles Lettres. Mrs. Emma Behne, Professor of Music, 0ms- 
mental Needle-work and French. 

The preparatory department will be under the superinten- 
dence of competent instructors. 

Division qf the Year.— The regular collegiate year consists 
of fbrty-fbur weeks, divided into terms of twenty-two weeks 
each ; and a quarter, of one-half a term, or eleveu weelcs. The 
first term commenced on the Jirat Monday of September, and 
will continue twenty two weeks. After a vacation of two 
weeks, the second term will commence, and continue twenty- 
two weeks, succeeded by a vacation of six weeks. 

Course qf Study,— The course of study embraces all those 
branches usually taught in common and select schools, together 
with those pursued in the most approved female institutions ; 
and some of the branches will be pursued as far as they are in 
colleges and universities. The course will be divided into de- 
partments, forming a systematic and regular course, which will 
be so arranged that young ladies may have an opportunity of 
receiving instruction in any one branch, as well as the whole. 
2 



TVrffM <^ Thation.—TeTtta of tuition from t4 to tl3 per quar« 
ter. The extra branches, as Music, Painting, &c., will be a 
separate charge, and as moderate as circumstances will justify. 

Boarding can be obtained, for any number of pupils, in the 
family of the Principal. 

Further Information, if desired, can be obtained by address- 
ing the Principal. 

Rtfereneee.—UoD. John M'Lean, John Reeves, Esq., William 
Neff, Josiah Lawrence, Dr. Charles Woodward, Moses Brooks, 
Esq., Harvey Decamp, Joseph G. Rust, Edward Taylor, Thos. 
H. Miner, Dr. Samuel A. Latu, Dr. Mussey, B Hazen,'John 
Litherberry, William Johnson, Esq., Dr. J. Seagar. Reference 
can also be had to all the stationed preachers in the city. 

Fourth Annual Catalooitb of thb Oakland Fbm alb 
SBMXNABT,/or the year ending August $, 1842. — Teachers: 
Rev. Joseph M'Dowell Mathews, Principal. Miss Ann E. 
Shields, Miss Joann Wallin, Miss Selina Blanchard, Assistant 
Teachers. Mrs. M. C. M'Reynolds, Teacher of Music. Miss 
Sariah R. Wilson, Miss Sarah J. Uibben, Miss Mary A. Jones, 
Miss Sarah E. Kibler, Assistant Pupils. 

Whole number of pupils 105. 

The winter session of this institution will commence on Mon- 
day the lOth of October, and continue twenty-one weelcs. 

Patronage qf the Conference.— The Principal, having for- 
merly been a member of the Ohio annual conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and knowing the membera of that 
body to be deeply interested in the cause of education, solicted 
them to patronize his school so far as to appoint a committee to 
attend bis examinations. This they consented to do. But it 
is not the object of this patronage to exert any sectarian influ- 
ence in the school. 

We cordially commend this excellent seminary to the pa- 
rents find guardians of youth. 

Catalooub of thb Officbbs and Stvdbnts of Nobwalk 
SBMiNABT,/«r the year 1842.— Faculty : Rev. E. Thomson, M. 
D., Principal, and Teacher of Moral and Intellectual Philoso- 
phy. Rev. A. Nelson, Teucher of Natural Science. Rev. H. 
Dwight, A. M., Teacher of Ancient Languages. Mr. J. S. 
Mitchell, Teacher of Mathematics. Mr. E. W. Dunn, Teacher 
of Primary Department. Female Department: Mrs. J. Z. Nel. 
son, Preceptress. Mrs. A. Dwight, Teacher of Ornamental 
Branches. 

Students.— f/lalCB, 266; Females, 126 ; Total, 391. 

The annual examination t&kes place on the second Tuesday 
and Wednesday in July in each year. 

There are four vacations in the year—the first five weeks 
from the annual examination, and a vacation of one week at 
the dose of each quarter. 

This institution is located in a healthful and beautiful vil- 
lage, and in the midst of an enlightened, moral, and religious 
community. 

The building is an elegant three story brick edifice, afford* 
ing ample accommodations for three hundred students. The 
two departments, male and female, although under the same 
roof, are conducted separately, except so far as to be under the 
supervision of the same Principal, and the same .Board of 
Trustees. 

The institution is in possession of a philosophical apparatus, 
consisting, among other articles, of an air pump, solar micro- 
scope, lenses, electrical machine, artificial fountain, model of 
mechanical powers, globes, orrery, pneumatic cistern, tubesi 
receivers^ and materials for a variety of chemical experiments. 
During the winter, lectures are delivered to the students on 
philosophical and historical subjects by an association of gen- 
tlemen formed for that purpose. 

The success of this institution outruns all hope. It is to be 
the instrument of incalculable good. 

To Rbadbrs.— The necessary absence of the editor for sev- 
eral weeks, must account for some erron' in the last two num- 
bers. Errors, however, are unavoidable, and will always, with 
our best care, now and then appear in our work. 

To CoBBESPONDBNTs. — We appe&l to our friends to be more 
prompt. For several weeks their minds seem to have been di- 
verted from us and our necessities. Will they favor us 1 
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Original. 
THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

BT BSV. 7. 8. TOMLIKSOir. 

Mb. Editor, — ^The following lines were written 
immediately ader beholding, for the first time, the Falls 
of Niagara. The writer is fully aware of their utter 
inadequacy to convey a suitable idea of this undescribed 
and indescribable monument of Divine power. To be 
conceived of in all its force and magnificence, it must be 
aetn; and to those who haoe seen it, the most brilliant 
attempts that have ever been made to describe it, cither 
with tongue, or pen, or pencil, are perfectly vapid when 
compared with the impression produced by a personal 
survey of the overwhelming reality. 

The prevailing sentiment among those with whom I 
had the pleasure of viewing it, appeared to be a most 
profound and reverential sense of the presence and 
majesty of God. So entirely was one of the company 
overcome, in the contemplation of the scene before him, 
that he was, for several minutes, deprived of the power 
of speech, and of locomotion, and was obliged to pros- 
trate himself upon the ground — ^his countenance, in the 
meantime, expressing, in the most striking manner, the 
mingled emotions of adoration and amazement that 
were struggling in his bosom. Never before did 1 pro- 
perly appreciate the beauty and power of the Psalm- 
ist's declaration, that '*the Lord sitteth upon the fiood; 
the Lord sitteth king for ever." Had there been a sym- 
bol of the Divine presence, visibly enthroned over this 
mighty cataract, it seems to me that the effect could 
scarcely have been more awe-inspiring than it was. 

While waiting for some refreshments at the hotel, on 
the Canada shore, the writer hastily endeavored to give 
utterance to his feelings, in the subjoined verses, which, 
if you think them worthy of a place in the Repoeitory, 
are respectfully submitted to your disposal. 

ov Yixwiiro TUX rALLs or kiaoara. 

Hail! rightful Sovereign, Lord of all. 
Great Architect of earth and skies ! 

Awe-struck, before thy throne we fall. 
And lift to thee our hearts and eyes. 

At thy command the rivers flow — 
Send back their treasures to the deep ; 

Some gliding on in murmurs low, 
While some in furious torrents sweep. 

Though nature's works, in every clime, 

Display thy plastic, powerful skill. 
In beauty, blending with sublime, 
Niagara's Falls are matchless stilL 
Vol. II.— 41 



The wat'ry volumes, clefl* in sunder, 
Bounding, brightening,! gain the. brink; 

Then down, amain, with deaf 'ning^ thunder. 
Into the gulf profound they sink. 

Th' impetuous plunge, the trembling earth, 
Tumultuous whirl, and nether gloom. 

Tell to the heart unused to mirth. 

The sinner's downward, desperate doom. 

Above this gulf, in radiant hue, 
A cloud of spray ascends to heaven. 

Presenting mercy's sign 9 to view. 

Reminding us, (for God is true,) 
That all may live and die forgiven. 



Original. 
THE MIRROR. 
WiTBiv my hand I hold a magic glass. 
Through which strange scenes in swift succession pass. 
Gardens, and fields, and trees appear in view — 
Seas, lakes, and rivers, hills and vallies, too — 
Giants and warriors, lords and ladies fair — 
Kings, queens, and nobles, minstrels, poets rare. 
Here, if we wish, we may behold the strife 
Upon the battle plain, with cariiage rife : 
If scenes of peace and innocence delight. 
Here we may charm and gratify our sight; 
Or if melodious strains we love to bear. 
Celestial music will entrance our ear. 
Such b the power by this strange glass possess'd, 
And he who values it is ever blessed. 
Of various parts this mirror is composed. 
Through each of which new beauties are disclosed. 
Turn we to one arrayed in coIoeb bright. 
And look with pleasure on the lovely sight. 

* Goat Island, containing a few acres, exienda from the pre- 
cipice to the distance of several hundred yards up the Niagara 
river, dividing the Falls, as well as the river, into two dis- 
tinct parts— the one adjacent to the Canada shore being much 
wider than the other, but not so high by a number of feet. 

t The waten, after their separation at the head of Goat 
Island, become perfectly white, like molten silver. The arrow- 
lilce rapidity with which they shoot forward, causes, as we may 
suppose, the conversion of the whole surface into exceedingly 
minute vesicles, which, being filled with air, occasion the bril- 
liantly white appearance just alluded to. 

t So great is the roar of the cataract, that it is sometimes 
heard at the distance of forty or fifty miles. And yet, even to 
a person on the spot, the serial pulsations are so comparatively 
gradual, that the sound, instead of having a startling, stunning 
effect, so tranquilizes, while It elevates and expands the soul, 
that it is listened to with inexpressible pleasure. 

li The rainbow; which, It is scarcely necessary to say, can 
only be seen when the observer places himself in such a posi* 
tion, with respect to the sun and the spray, as Is required by 
the laws of optics. 
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THE CONFLICTS OF MIND. 

▲ VALBDICTOKT ADD&BSS DSLIVSRSD AT THB CLOSB OP TBB 
ACADBMXCAI. TBAR OF NOBWALK BBMUfART. 

BT RSY. XBWARD THOXSOV, 

Principal f^ the Seminary. 

Mt You we Fbiekdb, — Many of you arc about to 
leave thLi institution, and enter upon the arduous duties 
of life. It is proper that, on bidding you farewell, I 
should offer you a few words of counsel. 

Although there are many things which I desire to 
say, yet, as my remarks must be confined within nar- 
row limits, I will restrict myself to one important and 
appropriate truth. 

You will scarce have placed your feet upon the 
thieshhold of thb busy world, before a troop of diffi- 
culties will encompass you. Enter upon any pursuit 
whatever, you may expect enemies, and competitors, 
and misfortunes; and as many of you will go forth 
without wealth, or friends, or experience, your first 
efibrts may be failures. Judging by the light of ex- 
perience, we are induced to fear that some of you will 
abandon your pursuits, and take refuge in the hut of 
obscurity, the works of fancy, or the haunts of dis- 
sipation. With a view to guard yon against such a 
course, I invite your attention to the following propo- 
sition, viz: ^ 

Difficulties do not justify us in surceasing from the 
prosecution of a rational, benevolent, and feasible un- 
dertaking. 

1. We cannot escape difficulty. The air is tainted, 
tlie soil churlish, the ocean tempest-tossed. Whether 
we are in the field or in the wilderness, on Persian 
plains or Alpine heights, amid equatorial heats, or tem- 
perate climes, or polar solitudes, we are met by a thous- 
and obstacles. Earth is cursed, and everywhere she 
puts forth her thorn in obedience to her Maker's with- 
ering word. True, the curse is tempered with the mer- 
cy which yields unnumbered blessings to the hand of 
toil; nevertheless, it cleaves to all earth's surface, and 
turns the key upon her hidden treasures. We read of 
cloudless skies, and sunny climes, and fields which 
need nought but the sickle, but who finds them 1 Par- 
adise is always ahead of the emigrant. 

Man is bom to trouble, as the sparks fly upward, 
L e,, by a general law of nature. Hence, we find it in 
want, in abundance, in toil, in indolence, in indul- 
gence, in restraint, in infancy, in manhood, and in 
age. It waits on every pleasure, and every path, and 
every pursuit — ^it dwells within. We can no more es- 
cape it than we can fly existence. Take a few illus- 
trations. A young man resolves to be eminent. En- 
tering the academy, he finds many difficulties in alge- 
bra, and becoming discouraged he gives it up ; but has 
he liberated himself? No ! he has plunged from great 
to greater difficulties. How can he unlock the vaults 
of mathematics without algebra, their only key 1 Docs 
he abandon mathematics, another difficulty seizes him. 
How can he become educated without a knowledge of 
2 



the exact sciences] Does he relinquish his aim at 
scholarship ? How, then, can he cany out his resolu- 
tion to become eminent 1 WUl he rescind his resolu- 
tion 1 Then challenge him to tame the restless pas- 
sions by which it was prompted. Like the fiibled ships 
of the andents, "Incidit in Scyllam qui vuU vUare 
Charybdim" — ^he who endeavors to avoid Chary bdis is 
drawn into the jaws of Scylla. How many, because of 
difficulties in their pursuits, become idlers 1 But who 
on earth has more troubles than the idler 1 A man be- 
comes religious, and enters the path to life; but he 
soon finds that the world opposes, that his passions de> 
mur, that his secul&r plans come in conflict with his re- 
ligious efibrts, that an invisible adversary stands in the 
path to contend every inch of ground with him. He 
retreats. But now his difficulties are ten thousand fold 
greater. He finds that ax\ unseen footstep treads upon 
his wandering heels, that an All-seeing eye surveys his 
inmost soul, that an invisible hand writes his guilt in 
characters of blood on all the objects around him. He 
must encounter the scorpion stings of conscience, the 
upbraidings of reason, the admonitions of the altar, the 
prayers of Zion, the cross of his dying Christ, the in- 
tercession of his risen Jesus, the moving, mellowing, 
subduing influences of the Divine Spirit, the ten thous- 
and warnings of a merciful Providence, the unnumber- 
ed calls of living, decaying, dying, reviving nature, the 
very sympathies of heaven, yea, even the moving en- 
treaties of her compassionate King. The apostate de- 
liberately contoids with conscience, reason. Providence, 
truth, Zion, men, angels, God ; and in addition to all 
these the enemies he had before, and without a single 
auxiliary in earth, hell, or heaven. Verily, he has 
gained. 

Take another illustration. The providence of God 
opens a missionary field, and a certain department of 
Zion resolves to occupy it The missionary departs 
with bounding heart He lands, surveys the ground, 
pitches his tent, plants his standard, reconnoiters, lays 
his plans, and, under favorable circumstances, commen- 
ces an attack upon the citadel of darkness. Meanwhile, 
in consequence of a simoom that sweeps over the com- 
merce of the country whence he issued, the Church,' 
being plunged into pecuniary embarrassments, finds it 
exceedingly difficult to sustain her new missionary. 
Now, suppose she recall him, (I proceed upon the sup- 
position that it was manifestly her duty to send him,) 
can she cut the cord which binds upon her the obliga- 
tion to disciple all nations ? or can she escape the curses 
of transgression ? or will she find the difficulties of dis- 
obedience less than those of obedience ? Let the trials 
of duty be as great as possible, what are they in com- 
parison with those of rebellion 1 This has already riv- 
en heaven, blasted earth, and kindled the eternal fiir- 
naces of hell. Should a planet break away firom its or- 
bit, a system would be unsettled, and the universe, fix>ni 
centre to circumference, might feel the shock. How 
much superior is the moral to the material world! 
How far more important its laws! How infinitely 
more terrific the consequences of their violation ! 
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2. Difficulties invigorate the soul. I do not mean 
the difficultiei of indolence and disobedience — ^theso are 
withering, blasting curses — ^bat the difficulties of indus- 
try — of obedience. 

They are conditions essential to strength. What 
gives power to the arm of the smith 1 The weight of 
his hammer. What gives svdftness to the Indian footi 
The fleetness of his game. Thus it is with the senses. 
What confers exquisite sensibility npon the blind man*s 
ear? The curtain which, by hiding the visible uni- 
verse from his nght, compels him to give intense re- 
gard to the most delicate vibrations that play upon his 
tympanum. Thus it is with the intellect Who is the 
greatest reasonerl He who habitually straggles with 
the worst difficulties that can be mastered by reason. 
Do you complain of a feeble intellect? It may be your 
misfortune, but it is more likely to be your fault Be- 
fore you charge the Almighty with an unequal distribu- 
tion of gifts, try your mind upon some appropriate dif- 
ficulties. Bear it into the field of mathematics, or met- 
aphysics, or logic. Bid it struggle, and fiunt, if neces- 
sary, and struggle again. If disposed to retreat, urge 
it, goad it Let it rest when weary, bid it walk when 
it cannot run, but teach it that it must conquer. If, 
after this discipline, your mind be feeble, you may call 
your weakness an infirmity, and not a fault Some 
men have fruitless imaginations, but who are they? 
Those who have never led their fancies out The tow- 
ering oak planted in a dismal cellar, shut out fit>m the 
light and air of heaven, would not grow up and lift its 
branches to' the skies. Plant your imaginations in the 
heavens, and let it be subject to the high and holy influ- 
ences of its pure ether, and itB silent lights, and it shall 
manfest vitality, and vigor, and upward aspirations. 

The memory, too, is strong, if subjected to proper 
exercise. It will yield no revenue to the soul that does 
not tax it; and just in proportion as it is taxed, will it 
be found to have capacity of production. I will add 
that it is thus with the moral powers. Envy, jealousy, 
anger, those bitter fountains which so often tincture 
the streams of private and domestic joy, deepen in pro- 
portion to the obstacles through which they flow. Av- 
arice and ambition, those demons that have desolated 
the globe with war, derive their overwhelming power 
from the difficulties which impede their progress. The 
daring lover testifies that love becomes more wild and 
resistless as great and romantic difficulties rise around 
him. What makes the good Christian? Perpetual 
trial. He who has experienced the severest storms, and 
has most frequenUy thrown out the Christian's anchor, 
has the strongest hope. Where shall we expect the 
firmest fiiith? At the gate of St Petcr*s? or at the 
mark's stake? Who is compared to purified silver or 
gold? That Christian around whose soul God hath 
kindled the fires of his furnace, and kept them glowing 
until it reflected his own image. 

Difficulties give a healthy tone and tendency to the 
powers. As the body, in a state of inaction, becomes 
lethargic, and diseased, so the soul, if not kept in vig- 
orous exercise, becomes enfeebled, and gradually sinks 



under the sway of the passions. Energetic action is 
indispensible to preserve both the body fit>m disease, 
and the soul from the dominion of sense. 

3. Difficulties develop resources. To prove this, it 
is only necessary to cite the aphorism — ^necessity is the 
mother of invention. She levels forests — she rears 
cities — she builds bridges ^she prostrates mountains- 
she lays her iron pathway from river to river, and from 
sea to sea — she baffles the raging elements, and extends 
her dominion from earth to air and ocean — she ascends 
the heavens, and with fearless foot treads round the Zo* 
diac 

Transport the savage from his woods to yon island 
in the sea — show him her crowded harbors and her 
metropolis of thousand spires — ^point him to her proud 
trophies, and her glorious triumphs in earth and sky — 
bid him mark how she brings the fruits of all the earth 
to her table, and weaves the chain of her authority ovef 
every latitude. Then, would you describe the secret of 
all that his eye beholds, and his ear hears, tell him that 
Britain resolved to meet the difficulties that lay in her 
path from barbarism to civilization and refinement 
This simple resolution sprung her arms and her arts— 
her science and her song. 

I have said that difficulties call forth resources. How 
multiplied might be the illustrations. The Revolution 
created the Continental Army, and the Continental 
Congress, and made dissevered, discordant, and depen- 
dent states a united and powerful republic. An in- 
ventive nation, unless she plan important enterprises, 
will find her arts and powers of but Uttie use. Why 
does China exert so feeble an influence among the na- 
tions? Not because her population is small — ^it is one- 
third the population of the globe ; not because they are 
idle — ^no men are more industrious; not because she 
has no arts — her manufactures are unsurpassed; not 
because she is infertile in expedients-— she walls her ter- 
ritory to shut out invaders — she unites her rivers with 
artificial channels — she raises cities upon her waters- 
she divides her rocks into terraces, and makes them 
smile from base to summit with fairest fruits and flow- 
ers-— she bridges her vallies with chains, and, as if 
disdaining the aid of nature, she rears her temples on 
mouutains of her own constraction. Is the answer 
found in Providence? Nay. Is learning neglected? 
Not a nation in which it is so much encouraged. 
Yet should an earthquake sink her benfeath the waves, 
what ocean would miss her sails? — what land her trea- 
sures? — ^what science her contributions? The great 
instraments to which we usually attribute the march of 
civilization, viz., gunpowder, the mariner's compass, and 
the art of printing, have all been known to China from 
remote ages. Although she flashed powder from her 
"fire pan in the face of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, 
yet, never plotting extensive conquests, she made no 
important use of the terrific insbrument of war. Con- 
tent with navigating along her coasts and inland wa- 
ters, she kept her compass upon the land, and never 
daring to impress the world's mind, she confined her 
types to the stamping of almanacs.' 
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As with the nation so with the individual. The 
fierce anniea of Gaul and Britain gave Cssar his mar- 
tial skilL The snow-clad Alps made Hannibal fertile 
in expedients — ^resistless in command. Would you be 
illustrious? Plunge into difficulty— cross the Rubi- 
con — ^bind your soul with strong cords of obligation — 
put on band after band — the greater the difficulties, pro- 
vided they do not paralyze, the greater the man. 

4. There is scarce any difficulty that cannot be over- 
come by perseverance. Trace any great mind to its 
culmination, and yoa will find that its ascent was slow 
and by natural laws, and that its difficulties were such 
as only ordinary minds can surmount Great results, 
whether physical or moral, are not often the ofispring 
of giant powers. Genius is more frequently a curse 
than a blessing. Its possessor, relying on his extraor- 
dinary gifts, generally fidls into habits of indolence, and 
fails to collect the materials which are requisite to use- 
ful and magnificent eflbrt. But there is a something 
which is sure of success — it is the determination which, 
having entered upon a career with fiill conviction that 
it is right^ pursues it in calm defiance of all opposition. 
With such a feeling a man can not help but be mighty. 
Toil does not weary, pain does not arrest him. Carry- 
ing a compass in his heart which always points to one 
bright star, he allows no footstep to be taken which 
does not tend in that direction. Neither the heaving 
earthquake, nor the yawning gulf, nor the burning 
mountain can terrify him from his course; and if the 
heavens should fall, the shattered ruins would strike 
him on his way to his object. Show me the man who 
has this principle, and I care not to measure his biood, 
nor brains. I ask not his name nor his nation — I 
pronounce tJiat lus hand will be felt upon his genera- 
tion, and his mind enstamped upon succeedinff ages. 

This attribute is God-like. It may be traced through- 
out the universe. It has descended from the skies — it 
is the great charm of angelic natures. It is hardly to 
be contemplated, even in the demon, without admira- 
tion. It is this which gives to the warrior his crown, 
and encircles his brow with a halo that, in the estima- 
tion of a misjudging world, neither darkness, nor lust, 
nor blasphemy, nor blood can obscure. The bard of 
Mantua, to whose tomb genius in all ages makes its 
willing pilgrimage, never presents his hero in a more 
attractive light, than when he represents him, "M vol- 
uere caaua*^ — ^rolling his misfortunes forward, as a river 
bearing all opposition before it 

I am well satisfied that it is a sure passport to mental 
excellence. Science has no summit too lofty for its as- 
cent — litemtura has no gate too strong for its entrance. 
The graces collect around it, and the laurel comes at 
its bidding. Talk not of ciroumstanees. Repudiate 
for ever that doctrine so paralyzing, so degrading, and 
yet so general, '^Marris the creature of circumstances.** 
Rather adopt that other sentiment, more inspiring to 
yourselves, more honorable to your nature, more conso- 
nant with truth, Man the architect of his own fortune. 
I grant that circumstances have their influence, and 
that often this is not small; but there are impulses 
S 



within, to which things external are as lava to the vol- 
cano. Circumstances are as tools to the artist Zeuzis 
would have been a painter without canvass — ^Michael 
Angelo would have been a sculptor without marble— 
Herschell would have been a philosopher without a tel- 
escope, and Newton would have ascended the skies 
though no apple had ever descended upon his head. 
One of the most distinguished surgeons of modem 
times performed nearly all the operations of surgery 
with a razor. West commenced painting in a garret, 
and plundered the family cat for bristles to make his 
brushes. When Paganini once rose to amuse a crowd- 
ed auditory with his music he found that his violin had 
been removed, and a coarse instrument had been sub- 
stituted for it Explaining the trick, he said to thie au- 
dience, "Now I will sl)ow that the music is not in my 
vioUn, but in meJ" Then drawing his bow, he sent 
forth sounds sweet as ever entranced delighted mortals. 
Be assured, the world is a coarse instrument at best, 
and if you would send forth sweet sounds from its 
strings, there must be music in your fingers. Fortune 
may favor, but do not rely upon her — do not iear her. 
Act upon the doctrine of the Grecian poet — 

" I seek what 's to be sought — 
I learn what 's to be tau^hfc^ 
I beg the rest of Heav'n." 

Talk not of genius. I grant there are differences in 
mind, originally, but there is mind enough in every or- 
dinary human skull, if its energies are properly directs 
ed, to accomplish mighty results. Fear not obstacles. 
What are your difficulties? Poverty? Ignorance? 
obscurity ? Have they not all been overcome by a host 
well known to fame? But perchance you climb un- 
trodden heights. Nevertheless, fear to set down any 
obstacle as insuperable. Look at the achievements of 
man in the natural and moral worlds, and then say 
whether you dare set down any difficulty as insur- 
mountable, or whether you are ready to prescribe boun- 
daries to the operations of human power. 

Are you destined to maintain the worship of the true 
God amid the darkness of infidelity ? Daniel, in the 
den of lions, Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego, in the 
flames of the furnace, and a long line of illustrious 
martyra, shouting hosannas fipom the flames, put forth 
their hands from the stake to beckon you onwards. 
Are you destined to plant the Gospel in heathen lands — 
an enterprise the most daring and glorious in which 
mortals can engage? Do you imagine that you can 
meet a difficulty which the apostle Paul did not van- 
quish ? But he was an apostle, yea, and the most suc- 
cessful of all the apostles. And what was the secret 
of his success? Was it his learning? The gift of 
tongues made the other apostles his equals in this re- 
spect Was it his eloquence? Doubtless he was elo- 
quent; but ApoUos too, was eloquent and mighty in 
the Scriptures. Was it his inspiration? But were 
not others inspired, also? It was his firmness and per- 
severance. When he preached Christ Jesus and him 
crucified, nothing could drive, or divert, or daunt him: 
''This one thing I do," &c. 
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Are you called to meet bigotry and superstition, armed 
with learning, power, and wealth 1 See Luther bra- 
ving the thunders of the Vatican, and hear him say, 
"I would go to Worms were there as many devils there 
as there are tiles on the houses,'* and then affirm, if 
yon dare, that it is your duty to succumb to your diffi- 
culties. Are you destined, which Heaven forbid, to 
lead an army to resist invaders, or advance to conquest 1 
Ask Cssar, Hannibal, Pyrrhus, Alexander, what kind 
of difficulties may be overcome by decision of charac- 
ter. Have you undertaken to ascend from poverty and 
obscurity to eminence and wealth. Ask the field or 
the cabinet, any profession whatever, or either house of 
Congress, whether there are any difficulties which will 
not yield to firmness and perseverance, and ten thous- 
and voices shall respond, in animating accents, no, no ! 

{To be concluded,) 



Original. 
MORAL STRENGTH. 

I OPTKW hear it said that there is found no greatness, 
no nobility of soul amidst the poor and lowly. And 
this debasement is said to be the necessary effect of 
their narrow means. This is asserted not merely by 
the arrogance of those pretenders who would found 
their own claim to superiority (humbly enough) as the 
result of their own better condition in life. But it is 
even insisted upon by the philosophic, or rather by the 
contemplative of limited vision or of partial views, who 
would ascribe a supremacy to second causes, and repre- 
sent the action of circumstances as over-ruling the na- 
tural and innate power of the soul. But looking on 
life, and admitting all the deteriorating influences of 
poverty, and care, and anxiety, and competition, and all 
that should estrange from the exercise of the higher na- 
ture in its struggle with these common-places of life, I 
would yet believe that where the education of the lowly 
has been elevated by religion, the incumbents of these 
sad fortunes may claim the advantage over others, their 
superiors in position, though the latter are possessed of 
facilities which might be made auxiliary in sustaining 
and assuring the spirit in the severe exigencies of life. 

A most affecting instance of this kind came under 
my observation a few years since in the southern coun- 
try. There came to the small town of , in Mis- 
sissippi, a poor family, consisting of the father and 
three young children, and the mother just about to give 
birth to the fourth child. They appeared very desti- 
tute, although both parents looked as if a decent care 
and habitual industry had probably been their wont. 
I forget from whence they came, or what was the his- 
tory which le<l to their present destitution ; but what 
followed, I shall ever remember whilst my heart beats. 
Whether they were arrested on their journey to some 
point of resource, or whether this place was their orig- 
inal destination, I know not; but here they stopped, 
unknown to any. But in these small towns, which 
change, perhaps, their entire population in five or seven 
years, these constant fluctuations call for no question, 



and excite but small interest in their passage. Our 
travelers, perhaps, would have been unnoticed, but that 
they asked shelter for the night in the house of a citi- 
zen; and in the morning it was found that the man 
had departed and left his helpless family at a crisis 
when common humanity would have called for redou- 
bled attention. The wife supposed that he had only 
gone to return the wagon and team which had brought 
them on the last stage of their journey. Yet when 
she was informed that he had left a hasty message with 
a humble neighbor, saying he should not return, she 
seemed not startled nor astounded, and it was inferred 
that she had found him to be an inefficient help-mate, 
and that she acquiesced in the measure that she could 
not control. The abandonment was believed to be a 
device of the husband to excite compassion to his &mi- 
ly, and that, faulty as he was, he was not so base-heart- 
ed as he was good for nothing. However it was, the 
poor woman was alone with her children, in these des- 
olate and trying circumstances. From many indica- 
tions, the family had probably been accustomed to a 
much better state of things — ^perhaps had but recently 
suffered the change. The action of bankruptcy takes 
place, in that country more than in any other, in a sud- 
den and overwhelming manner. And this it is which 
has probably given rise to their popular mode of ex- 
pression, that they have been "torn up," as applied to 
the catastrophe. 

Our poor family got to be spoken of in the course of 
the day, and a benevolent citizen placed them in a spare 
house of his own, and the -neighbors looked in and 
saw that they did not starve. 

But that mother ! She was a slight, soft- made, fem- 
inine figure, apparently about three or four and twenty 
years of age. She had brought with her some bundles 
of bedding, and a very few utensils and dishes, besides 
a pretty large quantity of clothes, which her children 
had worn, as she said, on their journey. And these 
she went immediately about washing. The poor, tured, 
and harrassed creature solaced herself with work, say- 
ing, when she was busy it " took her mind," and she 
felt better than she did *< sitting thinking.*' She was 
told she had better rest herself for a day or two at least. 
"O no,*' said she, "I must not put it off, for I think I 
shall not survive my hour ; and I must leave my children 
clean and decent." One told her that she did wrong to 
persist in her work at this time. ''It is not a common 
case," said she; "my poor babes must not, when I am 
taken from them, lose their chance of compassion be- 
cause they are dirty !*' This wise, faithful, prescient 
mother ! But the lookers on thought her, in despite of 
her resolution, dejected and fatigued, but not imminent- 
ly in danger of dying, and that it was only the difficul- 
ties by which she was surrounded that gave her that 
sense of the thing; and they told her so; but «'no," 
she said, "I have now been poorly for sometime, and it 
is more than likely that I shall not live. In the mean- 
time," said she, ** I will do the best I can for my chil- 
dren. I am accustomed to work, and it will not hurt 
me." And with all this firmness she appeared of the 
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■oftest nature, and subdued to a grace of perfect sub- 
mission. She added, " Yes, I think as I say ; yet trustp 
ing in my Redeemer, I have no right to fear. I i^all 
either live through my trial, or else nature will give 
up— in either way, I am in the hands of God — ^y«i, 
both I and my children!" 

With the Uttle intermissions necessary to the care of 
her children, she was at the wash-tub the whole day ; 
yet she persisted that she had not been well for some 
eight or ten weeks, adding that the commotion and flut- 
ter that they had been in before taking up their journey, 
had startled and worried her spirits, and, together with 
the hardships of traveling, and the uncertainty how 
they could make out after all, had been almost more 
than she could bear, and sometimes she could have sunk 
down with weariness; but the children! she had no right 
to give up. But she now felt more at ease, and she saw 
that God was opening a way for them, and she would 
still continue doing what she could ; adding with a sort 
of reminiscence of spirit, that should she survive, she did 
not intend to live on charity; and then thinking, per- 
haps, that thb observation might be deemed ungrateful 
by her helpers, or believing that indeed before God she 
was still a little proud, she rejoined, with deep himiili- 
ty, "that is, I will do all I can do, and will bless these 
kind ladies for helping me to the rest." 

The next day the babe was born, and the poor moth- 
er was too weak almost to speak; but the day after that 
she was heard to say, " Small welcome can your moth- 
er give you, poor baby ! a farewell kias and a blessing 
is all that is left her to give !*' She then relapsed into 
silence. The physician had administered some sustain- 
ing potion which had produced temporary fits of de- 
lirium ; and arousing once she looked out upon her other 
children grouped together in wondering sadness, and 
■aid, with the most affecting fondness, " I canH stay any 
longer! Ah! ah! not any longer! I irim/ go now !" 
and with a sort of gasp and a sob she sunk ; and with- 
out further recognition, she lived about one hour longer, 
and then nature succumbed to the over-mastering afflic- 
tions about her, and to the fiat of God. 

And as the strangers performed the last offices, and 
laid her on her bier, and looked upon that placid face, 
reposing now for ever, the tears, Uke rain drops, fell 
from every eye. And the sympathy exdted was not 
only genuine, but it was active and efficient The chil- 
dren, that is the three elder ones, were presently dis- 
posed of amidst the families of the neighborhood. One 
gentleman, at the instance of his wife, declared for the 
eldest, a fine child of six years ; and inspired by admi- 
ration, or regret, or pity, the responsibility assumed was 
acknowledged as permanent for each. But for the 
new-born babe, requiring a nurse and the sacrifice of 
personal attention for many months to come, none 
seemed ready. The available profit for a female slave 
is there from one hundred and twenty-five to three hun- 
dred dollars per year; and those who had been ready 
in regard to the other children, faltered here. Finally, 
thoy proposed a subscription to hire an attendant for 
the child. But there was one who had been waiting 
3 



to see whether the provision would be assured and suf- 
ficient for the forlorn little stranger — ^the child of her 
friend. She was the woman of very humble life, at 
the next door; and firom the moment that our strangers 
were set down beside her, her sympathies had been ex- 
cited. She had made their acquaintance, and she 
yearned to do them good; and now, judging that the 
arrangements made for the babe were very different 
from what an adoption — a taking to heart and home 
could he, she advanced amidst all those ladies, her su* 
periors in station, and, whilst emotion chdied her 
voice, she exclaimed, **I take that child fbr mine/** 
And poor Peggy, for the first time in her life, iqpoke 
with authority. She did take the child, and all present 
were glad of the anangement Yet one said to her, 
**But, Peggy, what will your husband say?" It was 
known that he had no child of his own, yet he account- 
ed his gains as consisting in his own and his wife*s in- 
dustry, upon which the charge of a young child would 
be a great drawback. Peggy replied, *'If I do all for 
him that he requires of me, what can he say ? I will 
get up earlier and sit up later; but poor Mary*s babe," 
and she nestled the little stranger in her bosom, "shall 
belong to me." And it was both with much sacrifice 
and with pure joy that Peggy "by day and by night 
fostered and tended the little orphan. Noble Peggy, 
"she gave more than they all!" 

Will any say, with these two veritaMe instances, that 
there is no greatness subsisting amidst the untoward 
circumstances of inferior lifel C. M. B. 



ADVERSITY. 
How the young fancies of an ardent mind 
Leap over cold realities, and find 
Brightness and bliss unsullied, unalloyed, 
In every thing: — O, how are they destroyed. 
When life, in all the soberness of truth. 
Blackens before them ! how the hopes of youth 
Sicken and fade before the chilling eye 
Of a cold world, that feeds on misery ! 
How droops the untaught heart, when first it learns 
Those it had loved were heartless; when it turns 
Towards a friend with warm and frank embrace. 
And meets suspicion in that altered face; 
When a loved voice, on the astonished ear. 
Pours forth hard censures, and rebukes the tear 
It raised, with bitter taunts; when harmless acts 
Are laid before it as condemning facts, 
That prove it worthless; but however it be 
In human thought — ^whatever man may see. 
Or feign to see, of wrong in thee, do thou 
Stand firmly with a clear and open brow; 
Repose on thine own thoughts; whatever men say, 
If tliou canst calmly think, and sleep, and pray 
With deep sincerity, there's nought to fear 
Beyond the sufferings heapM upon thee here: 
Let human kind despise thee as they will, 
Droop not, sad heart, thy God protects thee still. 

AirexLiCA. 
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THE SISTERS. 
How mysterious are the waya of Providence ! Who 
can find out God to perfection ! To whom haa he re- 
vealed his secret purposes ! These thoughts force them- 
selves upon the mind whenever we speculate upon what 
seems to us the unequal division of good and evil, of 
suffering and enjoyment, as allotted to different indi- 
viduals in this world. While some are permitted to 
glide through life, loved, admired, and protected, others, 
apparently more worthy, have sickness, sorrow, and suf^ 
fering for their only earthly portion. But these are 
amongst the « secret things which belong unto God ;" 
and although clouds and darkness rest upon them here, 
they shall be fully revealed to us in eternity. God is 
"his own interpreter," and "he can make them plain." 
Taking up a southern paper a short time since, my 
eye was arrested, in the death Ust, by the name of Ma- 
ria S Poor Maria! Her life was full of painful 
vicissitudes, and her death awakened within me a vivid 
recollection of our early companionship. She had been 
for years, in early Ufe, my school-mate, and afterwards 
my associate in the gay and fashionable world. Maria 
was the eldest of three sisters, New Englanders, and 
all as unlike each other in person, disposition, and tem- 
per, as any three of the human fiunily, of the same sex, 
could well be; and yet were they all deeply attached 
to each other. They held a high and commanding 
stand in society, and were admired for their beauty, 
thor amiability, and their accomplishments. But to 
me this fomily bond, this disiiiterested attachment seem- 
ed their most lovely trait. 

Their destination in after life was as dissimilar as 
were their characters. Maria, I have said, was the eld- 
est Emily, the second sister, was a sweet, delicate 
girl— sensitive, affectionate, credulous, and of a quiet 
and indolent temperament. She seemed made up of 
the very elements of harmony, and would shrink away 
with pain from any thing like jarring or discord amongst 
her school-mates; and so we gave her the name of 
"Mimoao" And verily her lot in life was the one best 
suited to so helpless a being. She had scarcely attained 
to womanhood, when she was sought in marriage by 
one, rich, generous, gentle, and kind — ^the very beau 
ideaf of her youthful fimcy ; and at eighteen she be- 
came a wife in her own native city, where she lived for 
many years, surrounded by loved and loving friends, 
with scarcely a shadow of disquietude ever crossing 
the sunshine of her path; and even when she died, it 
seemed to be without the common suffering attendant 
upon dissolution. Her life had been one long holyday. 
Elizabeth, the youngest sister, never seemed to have 
had any youth. She was, from a child, sedate, con- 
templative, and retiring — ^traits that probably were ear- 
lier developed and more strongly marked from her hav- 
ing been an invalid almost from her cradle. And After 
she left school, she gradually broke off from the gener- 
al association of the young, and mingled so little with 
the gray, that she was almost forgotten by them — ^pre- 
ferring the quietude of domestic life and the indulgence 



of household affections, to the noise and glare of the 
party or the ball-room; and often when her sisters were 
engraged vrith company in the parlor, she might be found 
seated in her mother's chamber, fai happier in the ex- 
emption than she were in the participation of these 
pleasures. The mother was a devout member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; and Elizabeth soon 
joined her in this holy communion, giving that heart 
to God which had never been given to the world. And 
in the quiet performance of all her Christian duties, 
she secured to herself the full enjoyment of all her 
Christian privileges — "she was early wise." 

But it is of Maria that I would speak more particu- 
larly. Hers was a rare character, combining greatness 
vrith hoeUness — gifted with a brilliant and inquiring 
mind, vrith ardent and sincere aflections. She was sim- 
ple and confiding in her manners and vivacious and 
equable in her spirits. No wonder, then, that she was 
TOUght again and again by the rich, the talented, and 
the distinguished of the other sex; but she was above 
all coquetry — she gave encouragement to none^ Not 
that she was insensible to their merits; but she had 
spontaneously given her affections to one who yet had 
made no pretensions to her hand — ^he being entirely 
without property — ^but he had long claimed her by tm- 
pUeation. He had been heard to say that he "coveted 
fortune, not for itself, but to lay it at Maria*s feet." 
This was repeated to her, and she received it as an evi- 
dence of his modesty and his attachment; and she felt 
it not improper to anticipate the removal of this obsta- 
cle by declaring to him, when he should have made the 
expected offer of his hand, her willingness to live in 
the maimer that her own small fortune would allow her 
to do; and although she had communicated her inten- 
tions to no one, he seemed to have an intuitive knowl- 
edge of her disinterestedness, and to take, as it were, 
the stand of an accepted lover. He was constantly at 
her side — ^he walked with her — ^her talked sentiment to 
her, and he wrote poetrj( to her. He was envied by 
the gentlemen, and they were looked upon by all as oA 
Tnost a married couple — ^which they most probably soon 
would have become but for a sudden and unexpected 
occurrence. Mr. S., the father of Maria, who was a 
rich wholesale druggist, just at this crisis of affaire, 
failed. By over speculating in an article of his 
trade, (indigo,) he had become a complete bankrupt; 
and dying soon after, left his family, with their refined 
tastes and indulged habits, entirely pennyless ! There 
was one brother in the family younger than the sisters, 
an amiable, affectionate, good sort of a young man ; 
but he had never dreamed of earning a dollar, though 
his habits and associations made money necessary to 
him. In the midst of this double visitation of bereave- 
ment and destitution, Maria saw with anguish that they 
had not elicited the genuine sympathies of her chosen. 
He was less frequently at the house than formerly, and 
there was that sort of constraint and formality in his 
manners, which usually results from double dealing; 
yet Maria never dreamed of his deserting her because 
she was in pooeriy and ajffUdum — she would not so 
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wrong him ! The £gu:t was, he had never been worthy 
of Maria — ^he had never known any thing of the aenti- 
ment of love— his feelings were selfish and superficial; 
and while she was mingling with the gay world, the 
admired of all, his vanity was fiattered by her prefer^ 
ence, and he thought he loved her. But now that the 
figimily were in sadness and seclusion, and their doors 
no longer open to the gay, he sought such society as 
suited him elsewhere ; and soon his name was coupled 
with one as heartless as himself, without one feminine 
attraction; but she was rich and in haste *<to get mar- 
ried;" and he, like the- silly moth, after circling around 
the light again and again, gave the fatal plunge ; and 
ere Maria had laid aside her mourning garments for her 
father, the recreant lover was wedded to another! It 
was a sad stroke for Maria. The affliction was too deep 
for solace — ^too sacred for words; and ever afler it was 
by tadt consent an unapproached subject by her family 
and her friends; yet she did not permit her feelings to 
become embittered or misanthropic, nor because she had 
been deceived, did she believe the whole world capable 
of deceiving. Neither would she understand the re- 
newed civilities of some of her old admirers. She had 
too much principle to make a bargain in matrimony, 
or to yield her hand without her heart 

She had loved once deeply, devotedly, and her affec- 
tions were like " odor shed,*' that may not be gathered 
again. And here let me remark, that all my intercourse 
with the world, and all my observation, standing aloof 
from it, goes to confirm the belief that unprincipled ay 
qudry is more common, and more frequently originates 
with the male than the female. And O how much 
more mischievous is it coming from them ! The young 
female confides implicitly, perhaps, in the sincerity of 
a counterfeit regard, and gives the first warm affections 
of her heart in return. The fickle lover leaves her for 
some other fair one, and her whole after life is colored, 
if not saddened by the event 

But Maria's spirit rose superior to the indulgence of 
any selfish feelings. Her family were to be provided 
for, and she was its only efiScient member. She felt 
thankful that she had been thoroughly educated at one 
of the best seminaries in New England, where eveiy 
subject was investigated, and nothing taken for granted. 
Besides all the usual branches taught in the best schools, 
she was a proficient in music, drawing, and several other 
omamentid branches, which are so much over-estimated 
everywhere, but more particularly at the south. After 
much reflection, and many inquiries into the expediency 
of such a step, she resolved to make vl family removed to 
the south, and open a boarding school for young ladies. 
Her arrangements were made with characteristic energy, 
and after weeping her adieu at the graves of her house- 
hold, she turned away from her native home to seek 
one amidst strangers. Her brother, who had all along 
looked on with admiration, now seemed to catch her 
spirit, and rendered them just the protection and aid 
that they required in their emergency. 

They embarked from New York, and in due time 
arrived at G-- — , their place of destination. Maria 



delivered her letters, secured a house, and issued her 
proposals for a school. Her letters were so satisfactory, 
and her manners so prepossessing, that she soon became 
extensively known and patronized; and ere the lapse 
of three months, she obtained a full complement of 
pupils. Her brother now lent his aid in penmanship 
and other branches, and she felt happy that, by her 
exertions, they all had an assured support And the 
novelty of new scenes and new occupations seemed to 
engross her attention to the exclusion of sel£ And to 
a stranger there was nothing betokening sadness or dis- 
appointment in her deportment; but to the eye of an 
early friend, a shadow was resting upon her, and she 
seemed to have loet her identity* She appeared more 
thoughtful, and she smiled Iciss frequently, but she was 
not unhappy. She had felt the uncertain and unsotis- 
iying nature of all this life has to offer, and her thoughts 
now went heaventvard, and she sought earnestly and 
with tears to be accepted of Him in whom there is <<no 
variableness or shadow of turning;*' and as her heart 
grew warm towards God, it seemed to warm towards 
the whole human family. She forgot all injuries, and 
she forguve all offenses ; and when she presented hei^ 
self for the first time at the communion table, with her 
mother and sister, there was something almost celestial 
in her appearance. Indeed, in the whole group, they 
looked like a holy family, who had come through much 
tribulation to seek rest at the *'feet of their Lord and 
Master." The brother had remained after the dinnis- 
ftion of the congregation to witness the administration 
of the sacrament; and when his mother and sisters left 
the pew to approach the altar, he felt in some sort cut 
off from his family. He loved them fondly , but he 
could have no sympathy with them in their spiritual 
enjoyments. And now the first conviction of his own 
sinfulness crossed his thoughts — the first yearning derire 
to become a Christian arose in his heart Soon after 
this there was a Methodist camp meeting to be held in 

the vicinity of G . He had heard much of the 

peculiarities of the sect; but he had never heard one 
of theur preachers. He rode out with a friend to the 
encampment, and was much surprised to find so large 
and respectable a collection ; and he was still .less pre- 
pared for the style and ability of their preachers. He 
found that Methodism was established upon a differ- 
ent footing at the sooth from what it was at that date 
in New England. The next day he attended again, 
and was favored in hearing the eloquent Dr. Capers, to 
whom he listened with the deepest interest Scripture 
truths, in the preacher's earnestness, came pointed from 
his lips, and they carried conviction to the hearts of his 
hearers. This was the last day of the camp meeting, 
but not the last time that our young man sought Metho- 
dist preaching. He attended their churches in the city, 
became more and mora interested in their doctrines and 
discipline, until he felt more fellowship with them than 
with any other sect He joined them on probation^ 
got converted, and finally became a devoted MeUtoditi, 
He lead a class, and exhorted at their meetings; and 
after living about two years in the enjoyment of their 
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faith, he was suddenly attacked with cholera, and after 
a few days of suffering was taken up to glory. Eliza- 
beth, his pious invalid sister, also fell a victim to this 
disease. 

Maria and her mother had now to fortify themselves 
with ail their Christian laith and trust, to enable thein to 
bow submissive to this afflictive providence; but they 
triumphed. And from this time all seemed loosened—- 
the larger part of their family were in eternity, and they 
looked forward with a rejoicing spirit, that when their 
days of trial were also ended they should be again uni- 
ted — ** no member lost — a fimiily in heaven." 

By long years of industry, Maria had acquired a 
comfortable property ; so that it was a consoling reflec- 
tion to her in her last sickness, that she should leave 
her mother amply provided for during the few years 
that they should be separated. 

The old lady is, I believe, still living; and who, 
knowing her total bereavements and her piety, shall not 
rather rejoice than mourn when she is called to her 
resti Augusta. 



Original. 
A HALT IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Mark where yon palms their stately shadows throw, 
Down the clear depths of Elim's founts below; 
Those lofty trees, these cooling waters, tell 
Joy to the thirsting tribes of Israel. 
Men, women, children, with new vigor, haste 
To this oasis *mid the desert waste : 
See what a multitude! in troope they come, 
For a short season here to find a home. 
No rude invader can their breasts alarm, 
Their shield and guard is an Almighty arm, 
Whose presence (symbol'd in a cloud by day, 
And fire by night) directs their devious way. 
As the fond eagle 'tends her fluttering brood, 
Spreads her broad wings, and fills their mouths with 

food. 
So for his people doth the Lord provide. 
And while they fear him, never leaves their side. 
In the lone wilderness his hand hath made 
Fountains of water, and refreshing shade. 
Where for the weary traveler there is rest — 
Repose and quiet for the care-worn breast. 
See those tired mothers, with their infant bands, 
Laving their limbs scorched by Arabian sands; 
They drink who late of Marah's waters drank, 
And while they drink, their kind Provider thank. 
Their camels' thirst the cooling waters slake. 
Their flocks and herds the sparkling draught partake. 
Now lengthening cords and strengthening stakes are 

found — 
They stretch their canvass — ^busy voices sound. 
And playful children sport along the ground. 
Soon their white tents arise among the trees. 
And hymns of praise float upward on the breeze. 
Thy timbrel Miriam the strains prolong. 
While Israers daughters swell the tide of song. 
Vol. n.— 42 



With aspect meek, and countenance benign, 

Their venerable leader makes the sign 

For evening worship : eveiy knee is bowed, 

And every heart engaged in that mute crowd. 

They follow him in prayer, (whose face once shone 

Too bright for mortal eyes to look upon-,) 

And thus with solemn awe they here unite 

And gratefully perform the holy rite. 

The prayer o'er, his blessing they await, 

And then by families they sep&rate. 

Whose is yon lone pavilion which appears 

Guarded as if with superstitious fears? 

Why do they quickly pass, and, whisp'ring, gaze 

As thoagh to them it were a sacred place ? 

Who dwells within that silent, lonely tent 1 

It has one solitary occupant — 

Joseph embalmed; and yet with equal care 

His mcm*ry lives in every bosom there. 

They sacred hold the oaths their fathers gave, 

(Who ages gone were mold*ring in the grave,) 

*' When God should visit his tried nation, they 

Would surely then bear Joseph's bones away." 

Now sinks the sun upon his couch of gold. 
And eve's refulgent curtain is unroll'd. 
Hush'd is the hour. The mother to her breast 
Pressing her infant, softly falls to rest 
Manhood in slumber soon forgets his toil — 
In fancy visits Canaan's promised soil ; 
And watching o'er the sleepers calm repose. 
That wonderful mysterious pillar glows, 
While in rich contrast, lo ! there beams afar 
The paler radiance of the ev'ning star ! 
High over all, the Eye that never sleeps 
With father's love his tireless vigil keeps. 
All is tranquility, and not a sound * 
Disturbs the stillness of the peace profound. 
Sleep on, and take your rest in dreams alone — 
Yc see the land ye might have call'd your own, 
But for your sins, (O, theme of endless grief!) 
Ye*ll enter not, because of unbelief. 
Of your vast company but two are found 
Whose feet will touch the promised holy ground. 
Except these children, all a grave will fijid 
In the rude waste, nor leave a mark behind. 

O Thou whose purity can never brook 
Thy law's infraction — ^whose eye cannot look 
On sin without abhorrence, teach us nov^ 
To lay this warning to dur souls, and bow 
Humbly to thee, that we may yet attain 
The promised land above — that heavenly Canaan gain ! 

P. P. 



Tike speeds away— away — away. 

Like torrents in a stormy day, 

He undermines the stately tower. 

Uproots the tree, and snaps the flower; 

And sweeps from our distracted breast 

The friends that loved — the friends that blessed. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN BRAZIL. 

BT D. P. KIUDEB. 

A Bntsilian Fftzenda— Engenlio de Caehaan— Mandiocca— 
Aboriginal uaes— Preaant mode of preparation— Ladiei of the 
houaehold— Internal regulations— Evening woretiip— Ctiaplain 
—The gold washing. 

• Mr excursion to Jaragua afforded me an excellent 
opportunity of obaerving the various arrangements pecu- 
liar to plantations in the interior of Brazil. Such 
arrangements will be found modified, in all countries, 
according to the climate, the productions, and the gen- 
eral state of improvement in the aits. 

On the fazenda of Donna Gertrudes were cultivated 
sugar-cane, mandiocca, cotton, rice, and coffee. Around 
the farm-house as a centre, were situated numerous out- 
houses, such as quarters for negroes, store-houses for 
the staple vegetables, and fixtures for reducing them to 
a marketable form. 

The engenho de caekassa was an establishment 
where the juices of the sugar-cane were expressed for 
distillation. On most of the sugar estates there exist 
distilleries which convert the treacle drained fit>m the 
sugar into a species of alcohol called cachassa; but on 
this, either from its proximity to market, or from some 
other cause connected with profit, nothing but cachassa 
was manufactured. The apparatus for grinding tha 
cane was rude and clumsy in its construction, and not 
dissimilar to the corresponding portion of n cider-mill 
in the United States. It was turned by four oxen. 
The fumes of alcohol proceeding from this quarter per- 
vaded the entire premises. ^ 

I was much interested in the manufacture offarinha 
de mandiocca — mandioc flour. This vegetable {Jairo- 
pha manihot L.) being the principal farinaceous pro- 
duction of Brazil is deserving of particular notice. Its 
peculiarity is the union of a deadly poison with liighly 
nutritive qualities. It is indigenous to Brazil, and was 
known to the Indians long before the discovery of the 
country. Southey remarks, "If Ceres deserved a place 
in the mythology of Greece, far more might the deifi- 
cation of that person have been expected who instructed 
his fellows in the use of mandioc.'' It is difficult to 
imagine how it should have ever been discovered by 
savages that a wholesome food might be prepared from 
this root 

Their mode of preparation was by scraping it to a 
fine pulp with oyster shells, or with an instrument made 
of small sharp stones set in a piece of bark, so as to 
form a rude rasp. The pulp was then rubbed or 
ground with a stone, the juice carefully expressed, and 
the last remaining moisture evaporated by the fire. 
The operation of preparing it was thought unwhole- 
some, and the slaves whose business it was, took the 
flowers of the nhambi and the root of the urueu in 
their food to strengthen the heart and stomach. 

The Portuguese soon invented mills and presses for 
this purpose. They usually pressed it in cellars, and 
places where it was least likely to occasion accidental 
2 



hurt In these places it is said that a white insect was 
found generated by this deadly juice, and itself not less 
deadly, with which the native women sometimes poi- 
soned their husbands, and slaves their masters, by put- 
ting It in their food. A poultice of mandioc, with its 
own juice, was considered excellent for imposthumes. 
It was administered for worms, I know not in what 
wdy, and was applied to old wounds to eat away the 
diseased flesh. For some poisons, also, and for the bite 
of certain snakes, it was esteemed a sovereign antidote. 
The simple juice was used for cleaning iron. The 
poisonous quality is confined to the root; for the leaves 
of the plant are eaten, and even the juice might be 
made innocent by boiling, and be fermented into vine- 
gar, or inspissated till it became sweet enough to serve 
for honey. 

The crude root cannot be preserved three days by 
any possible care, and the slightest moisture spoils the 
flour. Piso observes that he had seen great ravages 
occasioned amon^ the troops by eating it in this state. 
There were two modes of preparation, by which it could 
more easily be kept The roots were sUced under water, 
and then hardened before a fire. When wanted for 
use, they were grated into a fine powder, which being 
beaten up with water, became like a cream of almonds. 
The other method was to macerate the root in water till 
it became putrid; then hang it up to be smoke^iied; 
and this, when pounded in a mortar, produced a flour 
as white as meal. It was frequently prepared in this 
manner by the savages. The most delicate preparatioa 
was by pressing it through a seive, and putting the pulp 
immediately in an earthen vessel on the fire. It then 
granulated, and either hot or cold was excellent 

The native mode of cultivating it was rude and sum- 
mary. They cyt down the trees, let them lie till they 
were dry enough to bum, and then planted the mandioc 
between the stumps. They ate the dry flour in a man- 
ner that baffled all attempts at imitation. Taking it 
between their fingers, they tossed it into their mouths so 
neatly that not a grain fell beside. No European ever 
tried to perform thb feat without powdering hu face or 
his clothes to the amusement of the savages. 

The mandioc supplied them also with their banquet- 
ing drink. They prepared it by an ingenious process, 
which savage man has often been ingenious enough to 
invent, but never cleanly enough to reject The roots 
were sliced, boiled till they became soft, and set aside to 
cool. The young women then chewed them, after 
which they were returned into the vessel, which was 
filled with water, and once more boiled, being stirred^tbe 
whole time. When this had been continued suffidenlly 
long, the unstrained contents were poured into Earthen 
jars of great size, which were buried up to the middle 
in the floor of the house. These were closely stopped, 
and in the course of two or three days fermentation 
took place. They had an odd superstition that if it 
was made by men it would be good for nothing. When 
the drinking day arrived, the women kindled fires around 
these jars, and served out the warm portion in half 
gourds, which the men came dancing and singing to 
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receive, and always emptied at one draught They | 
never ate at these parties, but continued drinking as 
long as one drop of the liquor remained; and having 
exhausted all in one house, removed to the next, till 
they had drank out all in the town. These meetings 
were commonly held about once a month*. De Lery 
witnessed one which lasted three days and three nights. 
Thus man, iu every age and country, gives proof of his 
depravity, by converting the gifts of a bountiful Provi- 
dence into the means of his own destruction. 

Mandiocca is difficult of cultivation — the more com- 
mon species requiring from twelve to eighteen months 
to ripen. Its roots have a great tendency to spread. 
It is consequently planted in large hills^ which at the 
same time counteract this tendency and furnish the 
plant with a dry soil, which it prefers. The roots, 
when dug, are of a fibrous texture, corresponding in 
appearance to those of trees. The process of preparik 
tion at Jaragua was first to boil them, then remove the 
rind, after which the pieces were held by the hand in 
contact with a circular grater turned by water power. 
The pulverized material was then placed in sacks, sev- 
eral of which thus filled were constantly subject to tiie 
action of a screw-press for the expulsion of the poison- 
ous liquid. The masses thus solidified by pressure, 
were beaten fine in mortars, and the substance was 
then transferred to open ovens, or concave plates, heated 
beneath, where it was constantly and rapidly stirred 
until quite dry. The appearance of the farinha, when 
well prepared, is very white and beautiful, although its 
particles are rather coarse. It is found upon every Bra- 
zilian table, and forms a great variety of healthy and 
palatable dishes. The fine substance deposited by the"] 
juice of the mandiocca, when preserved standing a 
short time, constitute tapioca, which is now a valuable 
export from Brazil. 

Considerable discussion is found in Southey and 
other writers on the question, whether a species of 
mandiocca destitute of poisonous qualities is to be 
found in Brazil. Whatever may have t)een the fact in 
former times, that species {Manihot aipim) is now 
common, especially at Rio, where it is regarded as little 
inferior to the potatoe, being boiled and eaten ui the 
same manner. It has the farther advantage pf requir- 
ing but eight months in which to ripen, although it is 
not serviceable in the manufacture of farinha. 

Our social entertainments at Jaragua were of no 
ordinary grade. Any person looking in upon the 
throng of human beings that filled the house when we 
were all gathered together, would have been at a loss to 
appredate the force of a common remark of Brazilians 
respecting their country, viz., that its greatest misfor- 
tune is a want of population. Leaving travelers and 
naturalists out of the question, and also the swarm 
of servants, waiters, and children, each of whom, 
whether white, black, or mulatto, seemed emulous of 
making a due share of noise, there were present half a 
dozen ladies, relatives of the Donna, who had come up 
from the city to enjoy the occasion. Among the gen-] 
tlemen were three sons of the Donna her son-in-law. 



a doctor of laws, and her chaplain, who was also a pro- 
fessor in the law university, and a doctor in theology. 
With such an interesting company, the time allotted to 
our stay could hardly fail to be agreeably spent As I 
happened to be the only stranger that could converse in 
the national idiom — as the Brazilians prefer to denom- 
inate the Portuguese language— it devolved on me, for 
the most part, to entertain the ladies, or be entertained 
by them. It is a pleasure to say that I observed none 
of that seclusion and excessive restraint which some 
writers have set down as characteristic of Brazilian 
females. True, the younger members of the company 
seldom ventured beyond the utterance of Sim Senhor, 
Nas Senhor, and the like ; but ample amends for their 
bashfulnesft were made by the extreme sociability and 
communicativeness of Donna Gertrudes. She volun- 
tariljr detailed to me an account of her vast business 
concerns, showed me in person her agricultural and 
mineral treasures, and seemed to take the greatest satis- 
faction in imparting the results of her experience on all 
subjects. 

On one occasion, offering my apologies to the Donna 
for the use of my pencil in her presence, I remarked 
that I had seen so many interesting things during the 
day, I felt anxious to preserve a recollection of them 
all. She expressed great gratification that I was so 
thoughtful as to preserve minutes of what I had seen 
and heard, saying that she was always pleased to have 
favorable notices of her establishments find their way 
to the press. In view of her sanction, therefore, I 
make, what I should otherwise hardly venture, a few 
remarks upon the domestic arrangements of her country 
establishment 

There was a princely profusion in the provisions for 
the table, but an amount of disorder in the service, per- 
formed by near a dozen waiters, which misht have been 
amply remedied by two that understood well their busi- 
ness. The plate was of the most massive and costly 
kind. The chairs and tables were equally indifferent 
The sheets, pillow-cases, and toweb of the sleeping 
apartments were of cotton, but at the same time orna- 
mented with wide firinges of wrought cambric Thus 
the law of contrast seemed to prevail throughout Din- 
ner was served at six, P. M. Supper at about nine. 

In the course of the evening half an hour was devo- 
ted to vespers. I had observed a great number of the 
slaves entering, who in succession addressed us with 
crossed hands, and the pious salutation, "Seja louvado 
N0S80 Senhor Jesits Chrisio" — ^blessed be the Lord Jesus 
Christ Presently there commenced a chaunt in an 
adjoining room, when the Padre who sat by my side, 
rising, said he supposed / did not pray, but that he was 
going to do so. I corrected his mistake, and he went 
out laughing, without, however, inviting any of us to 
accompany him. I was told that he attended th^n 
exercises merely as any other member of the family — 
the singing and prayers being taught and led by an 
aged black man. The devotions of the evening con- 
sisted principally of a Novena, a species of religious 
service including litanies, and consisting of nine parts, 
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which are fleverally chaunted on as many eacceasiye 
eTeningB. It was really pleasant to hear the sound of 
a hundred voices mingling in this their chief religious 
exercise and privilege. This assembling the slaves, 
generally at evening, and sometimes both morning and 
evening, is said to be common on plantations in the 
country, and is not unfrequent among domestics in the 
cities. Mistress and servants, at these times, meet on 
a leveL The pleasures afforded the latter by such oppor- 
tunities, in connection with the numerous holydays 
enjoined by the Roman Catholic religion, form cer- 
tainly a gpreat mitigation of the hard lot of servitude. 

It was natural that I should form a pretty extensive 
acquaintance with his reverence, the Doctor of Theol- 
ogy. I found him not only possessed of a ^bod educa- 
tion, but of very liberal views. The results of our dis- 
cussions upon a variety of topics were by no means 
unsatisfactory to me, although I cannot allude to them 
here. The duties of a family chaplain embrace little 
mere than the task of saying mass in their private 
chapel on holydays and Sundays; and if I was cor- 
recUy informed, secured in this case but small emolu- 
ments in addition to the privilege and honor of accom- 
panying the family on its country excursions. 

Our examination of the gold washing occurred early 
one morning before tiie rays of the sun had acquired 
sufficient power to cause inconvenience. It was situa- 
ted in the alluvial soil at the foot of the mountain. 
Vexy littie of the precious metal is here found in com- 
bination with rocks; but on the contrary it exists in 
particles varying in size from the finest dust to the mag- 
nitude of a buck-shot, or pea. The soil is red and fer- 
ruginous, and the gold is sometimes found near the sur- 
face, but principally mingled with a stratum of gravel 
and rounded pebbles like that in which diamonds are 
found, and ^e that, also, denominated cascalhao. The 
method of searching out the hidden treasure is very sim- 
ple. The first requisite is a stream of water of suffi- 
ciently high level to be brought by channels or pipes to 
the summit of an excavation. The earth is then cut 
into steps each twenty or thirty feet wide, two or three 
broad, and about one deep. " Near the bottom a trench 
is cut to the depth of two or three feet On each step 
stand six or eight negroes, who, as the water flows gen- 
tly from above, keep the earth continually in motion 
with shovels, until the whole is reduced to liquid mud, 
and washed below. The particles of gold contained in 
this earth descend to the trench, where, by reason of 
their specific gravity, they quickly precipitate. Work- 
men are continually employed at the trench to remove 
the stones, and clear away the surface, which operation 
IS much arsisted by the current of water which fidls 
into it After five days* washing, the precipitation in 
the trench ia carried to some convenient stream to un- 
dergo a second clearance. For this purpose wooden 
bowls are provided, of a funnel shape, about two. feet 
at the moutii, and five or six inches deep, called gamel- 
ku. Each workman, standing in the stream, takes 
into his bowl five or six pounds of the sediment which 
generally consists of heavy matter, such as granular 



oxyd of iron, pyrites, ferruginous quartz, and often 
more precious stones. They admit certain quantities 
of water into the bowls, which they move about so dex- 
terously, that the precious metal separating from the 
inferior and lighter substances, settles to the bottom and 
sides of the vessel. They then rinse their bowls in a 
larger vessel of clean water, leaving the gold in that, 
and begin again. ^ 

The washing of each bowlful occupies from five to 
eight or nine minutes. The gold produced is extremely 
variable in quality and in the size of its particles. The 
operation is superintended by overseers, the result being 
important When the whole is finished, the gold is 
placed upon a brass pan, over a slow fire, to be dried, 
and at a convenient time is taken to the permutation 
office, where it is weighed, and a fifth reserved for the 
government The remainder is smelted with muriate 
of mercury, then cast into ingots, assayed, and stamped 
accprding to its intrinsic value. 

Bars of uncoined gold were formerly common in the 
circulating medium of Brazil. It was the boast of an 
aged Paulista, with whom I conversed, that in the days 
of Don John VI, it was not rare to see them large 
enough to use in cracking nuts. Specie of all kinds, 
except copper, is scarce at present, and seldom met 
with, except at exchange offices. 

Nothing was doing at these mines when I visited 
them. The aspect of the place was solitary but mag- 
nificent The wide and deep excavations, the empty 
channels of the deserted water-courses, and the huge 
heaps of cascalhao all stood as silent, yet speaking 
monuments of that sacra auri fames which in every 
age and place has found a lodgment in the human 
breast The very earth seemed to mourn the desola- 
tions inflicted upon its fair bosom, robbed of verdure as 
it was for ages, if not for ever — ^in thankless return for 
the rifled treasure. 

A few hours search among the strata developed by 
the excavations, and among the rocks cast up as debris 
from tiie washings, rewarded us with as large a quan- 
tity of geological specimens as we were disposed to 
export In the loose soil bordering upon the washings, 
we met with beautiful specimens of the black oxyd of 
manganese. 



Ma XT persons seem to be more solicitous for strong 
emotions than for right emotions. It would perhaps be 
a fair representation of their state to say the burden of 
their piaycr is, that their souls may be like " the char- 
iots of Aminidab;" or that, like Paul, they may be 
caught up into the third heavens. They seem desirous, 
perhaps almost unconsciously to themselves, to experi- 
ence or to do some great as well as gcod thilig. Would 
it not be better for them, in a more chastened and hum- 
ble temper of mind, to make it the burden and emphasis 
of their supplication, that they may be meek, forbear- 
ing, and forgiving, and that they may bear the image 
of Christ, who came not with observation, but was 
"meek and lowly of heart?*' 
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Original. 
CHURCH-YARD RBFLE C TION S. 

In wandering over one or two of the cemeteries of 
the city the other day, we were surprijBedi considering 
the recent date of the city itself, to observe how much of 
change and oven of dilapidation has already taken place 
in the monuments before us. But abiding not in the 
marble and the mound, our thought passed beyond tlie 
symbol of decay to its reality; and the short memorials 
of the place served to awaken the reflection of the 
impossibility of giving to them a very enduring date. 
It is not only the mischances of the outward elements 
that impair the stone and masonry of man's devices, but 
the very inner elements of himself, the condition of his 
being, forbid the long endurance and the conservation 
of his memory upon earth ! Nor is it necessary that 
it should be so ; for the record is kept to its own defi- 
nite use, where it is imperishable, and will also be 
sealed — in the judgment! 

That bereaved affection mourns is good and proper; 
and, within limit, the resignation to God*s will salutary. 
But what of thisi The mourner is himself swept into 
the grave, and those who come after him may in turn 
take up the wail, but cannot gainsay the decree; and 
the memory of a few generations is all that, in human 
sense, can be claimed from the immense of time for the 
heart. And however fame may aflect to perpetuate the 
lucubrations, the deeds, and the performances of the 
eminent, yet what is its sympathy ! Whilst it effects 
its mission of instruction and of inspiration, what does 
it pay back to the memory of the bestowcr? The cold 
abstractions of the intellect! the assent of a mental 
gratitude ! the acknowledgment of a posthumous dona- 
tion ! Nor do we bewail this — it is one of the canons 
of eternity, which says to us, *<Thou shalt not seek to 
unvail the future, neither shalt thou bewail the past;" 
"sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." Abide, O 
man, in thy being ! Neither a profane curiosity, nor 
an occult research, shall unvail to thee, nor carry thee 
beyond thyself! 

The proper limitation, or the sentiment of remem- 
bering our dead, then, is embraced within a century, or 
"such a time as a man may remember his grand-father." 
A further retrospect, including many memories, would 
too much divert from present pursuits, and be a sort of 
injustice to new performers and new philanthropists ; 
besides that, numerous accumulations would render the 
thing impossible. And here let us pause, and know 
how good it is that we die with our own generation. 

The space is brief, then, whatever may be his desir- 
ing, which is allotted to an individual in the minds of 
others ; and to the mere matter of a name, as known 
to feme, ''the breath of other men's opinions," this 
should not be grievous ; for all that is really meritorious 
in achievement, whether of intellect, or of might, the 
science, the discovery, the example, remains, and is per- 
petuated, when the originator, the bestower, has returned 
to dust What matter even if his name have perished 
from the record of his work? Thai endures for ever, 
satisfying benevolence, but denying the vanity which 



has perished with his dust. The benevolence awaits 
the resurrection of the just— a " living witness." How 
full of error is youth, with its wishes centred in self! 
How full of sadness is age mourning over its mistakes! 
Then be eariy wise— seek not the shadow — ^but possess 
thyself of the substance— even of "piety and good 
works;" for they shall endure for ever; and whilst the 
savor of them shall ascend to heaven, thy children, 
also, of a "good stock," shall arise up, and by their 
deeds and life they shall call thee " blessed," and this 
shall be thy memorial. C. M. B. 



MEDITATION. 

Toe darkness of night overshadows me, and puts 
out the sight of every object: but mine eye is turned 
to thee, O my Father. I wake, and watch for the light 
of thy presence, for the joy of thy love. For the pres- 
ence of my God, for fellowship with Jesus, for the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, my soul waiteth. Draw 
nigh, O Holy Trinity, and let me feel the breath of the 
Eternal breathed upon me. Speak to this helpless, 
needy one; this child of dust; and say, receive the 
Holy Ghost. Speak with that voice which said, "Let 
there be light," and there was light. In vain is the 
whisper — ^that thou art afar off. Thou ait near. Thou, 

God, seest me. Thine eye is turned towards me, as 
if I were alone in the vast universe of God, having no 
one else to look to but thee; and thou having no 
one else to care for but me. Thine car is open to my 
request; and thy hand full of blessings is extended 
towards me. Mercy overshadows me; it reaches to 
my wants. O happy suppliant of my Father's bounty, 

1 ask and I receive. I am not alone. The man, Christ 
Jesus, he is with me. I ask in his name. I present 
his claim, which thou wilt not deny ; therefore am I 
heard and answered. Thou, O my Father, hast given 
me a name to plead, which will not only command 
thine ear, but reach thine heart, and draw down the 
richest boon a God can bestow — a humble, holy heart 
Yes; I can prevail in Jesus' name, and not let my 
Father go without a blessing. I am not alone. Jesus, 
at the right hand of God, is pleading with me. Faint 
and feeble may be the words I utter; but they are heard, 
and re-echoed by my powerful Intercessor. I will 
breathe my breath into his ear, and sink in slumber in 
the arms of his love. 

Again, the morning dawns, the night passes, the 
shadows flee away. I awake, and still find myself with 
thee. The sunbeams of thy love penetrate my soul, 
and send light and gladness to its very centre. In his 
light I see light; light compared with which the sun 
itself is darkness, losing all its splendor. It is the light 
of the Spirit, shining on the truth, and pointing as with 
a sunbeam, to the way of holiness, cast up for the ran- 
somed to walk in, which so cheers and gladdens my 
heart I had long been a wanderer in the dark, dreary 
mazes of sin, uncheered by the hope of present salvation. 
But now the thick scales are fidlen from my eyes, and I 
know that Jesus is the toay, the truth, and the Ufe, 
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THE BIBLE AND HOMER. 

OP THE 8CBIPTURX8 AND THXIB EXCXLLXKCX. 

How extraordinaTy, how interesting the work that 
begiins with Genesis, and ends with the Revelation; 
which opens in the most perspicuous style, and con* 
dudes in the most figurative! May we not justly 
assert, that in the books of Moses all is grand and sim- 
ple, like that creation of the world, and that innocence 
of primitive mortals which he describes; and that all is 
tenible and supernatural in the last of the prophets, 
like those civilized societies, and that consummation of 
ages, which he has represented ? 

The productions most foreigpa to our manners, the 
sacred books of the infidel nations, the Zendavesta of 
the Parsees, the Vidam of the Bramins, the Koran of 
the Turks, the Edda of the Scandinavians, the Sanscrit 
poems, the maxims of Confucius, excite in us no sur- 
prise: we find in ail these works the ordinary chain of 
human ideas; they have all some resemblance to each 
other both in tone and in ideas. The Bible alone is like 
none of them: it is a monument detached from all the 
others. Explain it to a Tartar, to a Cafire, to an 
American savage: put it into the hands of a bonze or 
a dervise, they will be all equally astonbhed by it — a 
fact which borders on the miraculous. Twenty authors, 
living at periods very distant from one another, com- 
posed the sacred books; and, though they are written 
in twenty different styles, yet these styles, equally 
inimitable, are not to be met with in any other perform- 
ance. The New Testament, so different in its spirit 
from the Old, nevertheless partakes with the latter of 
this astonishing originality. 

But this is not the only extraordinary thing which men 
unanimously discover in the Scriptures: those who will 
not believe in the authenticity of the Bible, neverthe- 
less believe, in spite of themselves, that there is some- 
thing more than common in this same Bible. Deists 
and atheists, small and great, all attracted by some hid- 
den magnet, are incessantly referring to that work, 
which is admired by the one and despised by the oth- 
ers. There is not a situation in life, for which a text, 
apparently dictated with an express reference to it, 
may not be found in the Bible. It would be a i^Si- 
cult task to persuade us that all possible contingencies, 
both prosperous and adverse, had been foreseen, with 
all their consequences, in a book penned by the hands 
of men. Now it is certain that we find in the Scrip- 
tures, 

The origin of the world, and the prediction of its 
end: 

The ground-work of all the human sciences: 

All the political precepts, from the patriarchal gov- 
ernment to despotism; from the pastoral ages to the 
ages of corruption : 

All the moral precepts applicable to all the ranks and 
to all the incidents of life : 

Finally, All sorts of known styles — styles, which, 
forming an inimitable work of many different parts, 
have nevertheless, no resemblance to the styles of 
men. 

8 



OF THX THBSS PBINCI PAL STYLES OF 8CBIPTUBK. 

Among these divine styles, three are particulariy 
remarkable: 

1. The historic style, as that of Genesis, Deuteron- 
omy, Job, dec 

2. Sacred poetry, as it exists in the Psalms, in the 
prophets, in the moral treatises, &c. 

3. The evangeUcal or Gospel style. 

The first of these three styles, with a charm so great 
as to baffle expression, sometimes imitates the narrative 
of the epic, as in the history of Joseph ; at others 
bursts into lyric numbers, as after the passage of the 
Red Sea ; here sighs forth the elegies of the holy Arab ; 
there with Ruth sings afiecting pastorals. Tins chosen 
people, whose every step is marked with miracles; this 
people, for whom the sun stands still, the rock pours 
forth waters, and the heavens shower down manna, 
could not have any ordinary annals. All known forms 
are changed in regard to them: their revolutions are 
alternately related with the trumpet, the lyre, and the 
pastoral pipe; and the style of their history is itself a 
continual miracle, that attests the truth of the miracles 
the memory of which it perpetuates. 

He who has the slightest portion of taste for the 
beautiful is marvelously astonished firom one end of the 
Bible to the other. What can be compared to the 
opening of Grenesis? That simplicity of language 
which is in an inverse ratio to the magnificence of the 
objects appears to us the utmost effort of genius. 

<*In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. 

'* And the earth was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters. 

** And God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light. 

'* And God saw the light that it was good." 

Homer and Plato, who speak with so much sublimity 
of the gods, have nothing comparable to this majestic 
simplicity. God stoops to the language of men, to 
reduce his wonders to the level of their comprehension, 
and still he is God. 

When we reflect that Moses is the most ancient his- 
torian in the world; when wo consider him as the 
deliverer of a great people, as the author of one of the 
most excellent legislative codes that we know of, and 
as the most sublime writer that ever existed; when we 
behold him floating in his cradle upon the Nile, aflez^ 
wards concealing himself for many years in the deserts, 
then returning to open a passage through the sea, to 
produce streams of water from the rock, to converse 
with God in a cloud, and finally to disappear on the 
summit of a mountain ; we cannot forbear feeling the 
highest astonishment But when, with a reference to 
Christianity, we come to reflect that the history of the 
Israelites is not only the real history of ancient days, 
but likewise the type of modem times; that each fact 
is of a two-fold nature, containing within itself an Ai^* 
tone truth and a mystery; that the Jewish people is a 
symbolical epitome of the human race, representing in 
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its adventures all that has happened, and all that ever 
wLU happen in the world; that Jerusalem must always 
be taken for another city, Zion for another mountain, 
the Land of Promise for another region, and the call 
of Abraham for another vocation; when it is consid- 
ered that the moral man is likewise disguised under the 
physical man in this history ; that the &11 of Adam, 
the blood of Abel, the violated nakedness of Noah, and 
the malediction pronounced by that father against a 
son, are still manifested in the pains of parturition, in 
the meanness and pride of man, in the oceans of blood, 
which, since the first fratricide, have inundated the 
globe, and in the negroes, the oppressed races descended 
from Ham, who inhabit one of the &irest portions of 
the earth; lastly, when we behold the Son promised to 
David, appearing at the appointed time to restore genu- 
ine morality and the true religion, to unite all the 
nations of the earth, and to substitute the sacrifice of 
the internal man for blood-stained holocausts, we then 
want words, and are ready to exclaim with the prophet, 
<* Before time existed, God b our King!" 

In Job the historic style of the Bible changes, as we 
have observed, into elegy. Several Hebrew scholars are 
of opinion that this book was written by Moses: here, 
indeed, we find the same simplicity, the same sublimity 
as in Genesis, and the same predilection for certain verbs, 
and certain turns of expression. Job is the perfect type 
of melancholy ; in the works of men we meet with tra- 
ces of this sentiment; and, generally speaking, all great 
geniuses are pensive ; but no one, not even Jeremiah, 
he alone whose kamentationa, according to Bossuet, come 
up to hia feelings, has carried the sadness of the soul to 
such a pitch as the holy Arab. In vain we should 
attempt to account for the tears of Job, by asserting 
that they were excited by the sands of the desert, the 
solitary palm tree, the sterile mountain, and all those 
vast and dreary images of southern nature; in vain we 
should have recourse to the grave characters of the ori- 
entals: all this would not suffice. In the melancholy 
of Job there is something supematuraL The individ- 
ual man, however wretched, cannot draw forth such 
sighs from his souL Job is the emblem of suffering 
hunumity, and the inspired writer has found lamenta- 
tions sufficient to express all the afflictions incident to 
the whole human race. As, moreover, in Scripture 
every thing has a final reference to a new covenant, we 
are authorized in believing that the elegies of Job also 
were composed for the days of mourning of the Church 
of Jesus Christ: thus God inspired his prophets with 
funeral hymns worthy of departed Christians, two 
thousand years before these sacred martyrs had con- 
quered life eternaL 

« Let the day perish wherein I was bom, and the 
night in which it was said, A man hath been con- 
ceived."* 



* Job iii, 3. We have mads use of Sacjr'a tranalatton, for 
the sake of such peraons as are accustomed to it ; we have, how- 
ever, occasionally deyiated from this Tertion when the Hebrew, 
the Septuagint, or even the Vulgate, employed a more energetic 
or beautiful ezpresaion. 



An extraordinary kind of lamentation! Nothing 
but Scripture ever employed such expressions. 

** For now had I slept in silence, and had been at rest 
in my sleep."* 

This expression, / had been at reti in xt skip, is 
particularly striking. Omit the word my, and the 
whole beauty of it is destroyed. Sleep tottk sleep, ye 
opukni of ike earth, says Bossuet, and remain in toub 
duet,\ 

** Wherefore is light given to the miserable, and life 
to those who are in bitterness of heart 1"^ 

Never did an exclamation of deeper anguish burst 
from the recesses of a human bosom. 

"Man that is bom of woman liveth but a short time, 
and is full of many troubles."! 

The circumstance, horn of woman, is an impressive 
redundance: we behold all the infirmities of man in 
the infirmity of his mother. The most elaborate style 
would not express the vanity of life with such force 
as these few words; he liveth but a short time, and he 
is full of many troubles. 

Finally, every reader is acquainted with that exqui- 
site passage, in which God deigns to justify his power 
to Job, by confounding the reason of man; we shall 
therefore say nothing concerning it in this place. 

The third character under which we have yet to con- 
sider the historical style of the Bible is the bucolic 
character; but of this we shall have occasion to speak 
at some length hereafter. 

As to the second general style of the holy Scrip- 
tures, namely, sacred poetry, a great number of excel- 
lent critics having exerted their abilities on that subject, 
it would be superfluous for us to go over the ground 
again. Who, besides, is unacquainted with the cho- 
ruses of Esther and Athaliah 1 "who has not read the 
odes of Rousseau and Malherbel Dr. Lowth's Essay 
is in the hands of every scholar,^ and La Harpe has 
left us an excellent prose translation of th^ Psalmist. 

The third and last style of the sacred Volume is that 
of the New Testament* Here th^ sublimity of the 
prophets is softened into a tenderness not less sublime; 
here love itself speaks; here the word is really made 
fksh. What beauty ! What simplicity ! The relig- 
ion of the Son of God is the essence as it were of all 
religions, or that which is most celestial in them. The 
character of the evangelical style may be delineated in 



« Job iii, 13. 

t Puner. Orat. for the Chancellor Le Tellier. * 

t Job iii, SO. n Ibid ziv, a 

§ The deep and various learning of Bishop Lowth, and his 
elegant and refined taste, give him the strongest claims to the 
praise here attributed to his work on the sacred poetry of the 
Hebrews. 

" What [said he] is there in the whole compass of poetry, or 
what can the human mind conceive more grand, more noble, 
or more animated, what is there more Iwautifal or interesting, 
than the sacred writings of the Hebrew prophets. Thejr equal 
the almost inexpressible greatness of the subjects, by the splen 
dor of their diction, and the majestj of their poetry ; and as 
some of them are of higher antiquity than even the Fables of 
the Greeks, so they excel the Greek compositions as much in 
sublimity, as in age."— X«w<A'« PrttUetions. 

2 
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a few words: it is a tone of parental authority mingled 
with a certain fraternal indulgence, with I know not 
what commiseration of a God, who, to redeem us, 
deigned to become the son and the brother of men. 

For the rest, the more we read the epistles of the 
apostles, and especially those of St. Paul, the more we 
are astonished ; we know not what to make of the man, 
who in a kind of common exhortation fimuliarly intro- 
duces sublime expressions, penetrates into the recesses 
of the human heart, explains the nature of the Supreme 
Being, and predicts future events. 

{To be amcludetL) 



STANZAS OF MADAME GUYON. 

Ctbanslatsd bt oowpsa.] 

'TwAs my purpose, on a day. 

To embark and sail away; 

As I climbed the vessel's side, 

Love was sporting in the tide. 

** Come" he said — ** ascend — ^make haste, 

Launch into the boundless waste." 

Many mariners were there, 
Having each his separate care; 
They that rowed us, held their eyes 
Fixed upon the starry skies; 
Others steered, or tumM the sails 
To receive the shifling gal< 



Love, with power divine supplied, 
Suddenly my courage tried; 
In a moment it was night; 
Ship and skies were out of sight; 
On the briny wave I lay, 
Floating rushes all my stay. 

Did I with resentment bum 
At this unexpected turn? 
Did I wish myself on shore. 
Never to forsake it more? 
No— «*My soul," I cried, "be still; 
If I must be lost, I will.' 



If 



Next he hastened to convey 
Both my frail supports away ; 
Seized my rushes; bade the waves 
Yawn into a thousand graves; 
Down I went, and sunk as lead, 
Ocean closipg o*er my head. 

Still, however, life was safe; 
And I saw him turn and laugh; 
"Friend," he cried, "adieu! lie low, 
While the wint'iy storms shall blow; 
When the spring has calm*d the main, 
You shall rise and float again." 

Soon I saw him, with dismay. 
Spread his wings and soar away ; 
Now I mark his rapid flight; 
Now he leaves my aching sight; 
3 



He is gone, whom I adore; 
'Tis in vain to seek him more. 

How I trembled, then, and fear'd, 
When my love had disappeared ! 
" Wilt thou leave me thus," I cried, 
"'Whelm'd beneath the rolling tide?" 
Vain attempt to reach his ear ! 
Love was gone, and would not hear. 

Ah! return and love me still; v 

See me subject to fliy will ; 

Frown with wrath, or smile with grace, 

Only let me see thy fiice! 

Evil I have none to fear: 

All is good, if thou art near. 

Yet he leaves me— cruel fate ! 
Leave me in my lost estate — 
Have I sinn'd 1 O, say wherein ; 
Tell me, and forgive my sin! 
King, and Lord, whom I adore, 
Shall I see thy face no more? 

Be not angry ; I resign. 
Henceforth, all my will to thine; 
I consent that thou depart. 
Though thine absence break my heart; 
Go, then, and for ever too; 
All is right, that thou wilt do. 

This was just what love intended ; 
He was now no more offended; 
Soon as I became a child, 
Love retum'd to me and smiled; 
Never strife shall more betide, 
'Twixt the Bridegroom and his bride. 



TWILIGHT. 

Twilight ! happiest hour on earth, 

To thoughtless mortals giTen, 
When hush'd the voice of careless mirth, 
And bless'd and holy thoughts find birth. 
And lead the mind to heaven. 

• 

AU our repining we give o*er, 

At the blest hour of even. 
And aching hearts can feel no more 
The sorrows they have felt before, 

But upwards soar to heaven. 

The thoughtless, wandering, and the gay, 

"Their hearts with anguish riven," 
Calmly reflect at the close of day. 
And careful seek to find the way 
That leads to peace and heaven. 

Thrice blessed hour — O ! thou art dear, 
When fiv>m the world we're driven, 

Thy influence sweetly dries the tear. 

And calmeth every rising fear, 
And bids us hope for heaven. 
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MATERNAL FAITHFULNESS. 

BT 8. T. MAHTTN. 

Where is the Christian mother whose heart, as she 
looks upon the beloved nursling in her arms, does not 
involuntarily utter the prayer — ** O that this child might 
live before God ! That this heart, so unconscious of 
sin and its attendant misery, might even now be new 
created by the blessed Spirit, and this iniiBLnt voice learn 
to lisp the praises of the Redeemer, while yet earthly 
joys and sorrows are a sound unknown!" Can a 
mother s love, in all its depth and intensity, be content 
on behalf of her child, with any boon short of the sal- 
vation of his souil Can she rest satisfied, while pour- 
ing out the heart's richest and purest afiections over the 
precious gift, without an ardent desire that it may be 
improved to the glory of the great Giver? Surely not, 
if she remembers the ten thousand claims of her Re- 
deemer to the undivided love and service of the crea- 
tures he has made ; surely not, if she remembers the un- 
ceitainty of life, and the possibility that death may un- 
twine those clasping fingers firom her neck, and shroud 
her beloved one in the darkness of the sepulchre. 

He who well knew a mother's love, has made ample 
provision in the promises for the fulfillment of its ut- 
most desires. The blessing of Abraham has come on 
the Gentiles through faith, and it secures to faithful, 
beileving parents, the evexlasting interests of those who 
are dearer to them than life. Resting with unshaken 
confidence on the word of Him who cannot lie, the 
pious mother may sow the seed of divine grace in the 
youthful heart, water it with her prayers and tears, and 
then, in the assurance of hope, wait the blessed issue. 
Her head may be whitened with the firosts of age, or it 
may be resting on its last cold pillow before those prayers 
shall be answered ; but if there is joy in heaven over 
one repenting sinner, surely that sainted mother who is 
bowing near the throne, will not be ignorant that it is 
the son of her love, he for whom she sufiered, and 
wept, and prayed while on earth, whose conversion has 
sent a thrill of rapture through all the bright ranks of 
the redeemed. Amid myriads of sympathizing and re- 
joicing spirits, she shall confess that he is faithful who 
hath promised, for this her son was dead and is alive 
again, he was lost and is found ! 

But there is a Christian mother whose heart, as it 
yearns over her distant '< sailor boy," and remembers 
all the perils and temptations with which he is sur- 
rounded, almost refuses to be comforted. He who, in 
childhood and youth, was so tenderly watched and nur- 
tured — whose infant prayer was lisped at her knee, and 
in whom her heart was so bound up that the very 
thought of separation seemed to chill the current of 
fife within it — ^he is now far firom her, exposed to hard- 
ships and dangers which she shudders to contemplate. 

"His path is on the mountain wave, 
His home is on the deep." 

And among all the associates with whom he comes in 

daily contact, who shall care for his soult Who, like 

a mother, shall guard him from the approaches of evil, 
Vol n.— 43 . 



strengtiien him in the hour of temptation, or seek to 
lead him to the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sins of the world 1 Can faiih rely cheerfully on the 
promises, under circumstances such as these 1 An in- 
cident which occurred a few years since may, perhaps, 
answer this question. 

The husband of the writer was at that time settled 
in the ministry, in a seaport town in New England. 
Vessels from various quarters of the globe were con- 
stantly in the harbor, and his sympathies were strongly 
excited in l»ehalf of that interesting class "who go 
down to the sea in ships and do business on the great 
waters." Little comparatively was then felt or done 
for their salvation by the American churches, and many 
of them were hardened and degraded in the extreme, 

but Mr. soon found one avenue to the heart 

through which he could always approach the most 
abandoned. The simple question — " Have you a moth- 
er — tL praying mother 1" never failed to touch a chord 
which vibrated through every nerve, and brought down 
the scoffing unbeliever in the tearful simplicity of 
childhood, a willing listener to the voice of kindness 
and instruction. 

On one occanon, at an evening meeting in the vea- 
tTy, a sailor came forward, and after a thrilling exhor- 
tation to those present who were impenitent, related 
his story, which was substantially as follows: He was 

a native of the adjoining town of T , and had a 

pious mother who dedicated him to Grod in infancy, and 
endeavored fiiithfidly to train him up for heaven. In 
early youth he had the misfortune to lose this best of 
eaithly friends, but on her dying bed she warned, in- 
structed, and prayed for him, and before her death ex- 
acted from him a solemn pledge that he would seek her 
covenant God, and prepare to meet her before his throne. 
He became soon after a sailor boy, and in that school of 
depravity forgot the lessons of his childhood, and learned 
the language and habits of the enemies of Jesus. As a 
good seaman, however, he was promoted to the rank of 
first mate, and in this capacity was one beautiful even- 
ing keeping his watch on deck alone, when, as he was 
gazing upon the stars which glittered above him, 
thoughts of his neglected God, of his childhood's 
promise, and more than all, of his beloved mother^ came 
suddenly into his soul, until it was overpowered with 
strong emotion. His lips invoimtarily uttered the in- 
quiry — " Where is my mother 1" and an answering 
voice from those bright stars seemed to reproach him 
with his broken vow, as memory brought up from her 
secret cell the whole scene of that mother's last illness 
and death. Conviction fastened upon him, his sins 
were set in order before liim, and in the agony of his 
spirit, he fell on the deck and cried aloud for mercy. 
The captain supposing him deranged, sent another to 
supply his place, and had him removed to the cabin; 
but as his distresses continued to increase, they made 
the nearest harbor, and sent immediately for a physi- 
cian. He could not ** minister to a mind diseased," and 
advised the captain to call in a clergyman. This was 
accordingly done; and as the Rev. Mr. F. entered the 
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calnn, he was accosted by the trembling penitent with 
the eager inquiry, "Are you a minister of Christ? 
Can you pray?" The conyersation was deeply inter- 
esting, and at its close the sailor promised to accompany 
Mr. F. to a prayer meeting which was to be held in the 
neighborhood that evening. While there, the Savior 
of sinners was revealed to his soul, his burden taken 
off, and a new song of praise put into his mouth. He 
left the vessel and started at once for home, that he 
might proclaim to his old friends and neighbors the 
wonderful love of God to his soul The mother, who 
had prayed so often for his conversion and had died 
without the sight, was low in the dust, but who can 
doubt that as the joyful tidings of another repenting 
sinner reached the heavenly host, her harp was loudest 
in its notes of praise ! n 

The above is not an isolated case. If all the instan- 
ces in which God, in a remarkable manner, has answer- 
ed prayer and honored maternal faith were recorded, 
the unbelief of Christian parents would be rebuked : but 
of the hundreds who are the recipients of his mercy, 
very few give him the glory. Enough is known, how- 
ever, to warrant us in asserting, not only from the ivordt 
but from the providencea of Jehovah, that the provisions 
for the salvation of our children are as broad and ample 
as for our own souls, and that it is our privilege to train 
them up for God, with the full assurance that he will 
accept the ofiering, and in his own way bring them 
into his family, and make them "heirs to an inher- 
itance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away," — Mother's Magazine, 



THE ROSE. 

I SAW a rose perfect in beauty : it rested gracefully 
upon its stalk, and its perfume filled the air. Many 
stopped to gaze upon it, many bowed to taste its fra- 
grance, and its owner hung over it with delight. I 
passed it again, and behold it was gone ! its stem was 
leafless, its root had withered, the inclosure which sur- 
rounded it was broken down. The spoiler had been 
there: he saw that many admired it, he knew it was 
dear to him who planted it, and beside it he had no oth- 
er plant to love. Yet he snatched it secretly from the 
hand that cherished it; he wore it on his bosom till it 
hung its head and faded, and, when he saw that its glo- 
ry was departed, he flung it rudely away. But it left a 
thorn in his bosom, and vainly did he seek to extract it, 
for now it pierces the spoiler, even in his hour of mirth. 
And when I saw that no man who had loved the beau- 
ty of the rose, gathered again its scattered leaves, or 
bound up the stalk which the hands of violence had 
broken, I looked earnestly at the spot where it grew, 
and my soul received instruction. And I said, Let her 
who is full of beauty and admiration, sitting like the 
queen of flowers in majesty among the daughters of 
women, let her watch lest vanity enter her heart, beguil 
ing her to rest proudly upon her own strength; let her 
remember that she standeth upon slippery places, "and 
be not high minded, but fear." — jlfr^. Sigoumey, 
'St 
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THE ORXCIAK HBAMA— COMIC WKITKRS ^BPICHAB- 

ICUS— ARISTOPHAITEB ^MSHAXSKB DIPBILUB. 

Grxciait comedy, like her sister, tragedy, traces her 
origin to the rites of Bacchus. Both were the oflS^pring 
of the choral songs performed in the worship of that 
divinity. Those of a serious character, and in which 
sublime sentiments were inculcated, constituted the base 
of the noble tragic structure; while from those of a 
lighter cast, and whose object was mirth, sprung the 
more simple yet pernicious comedy. The Phallic songs 
from which comedy arose, were a part of the Bacchanal 
worship, and consisted in what might, perhaps, be ap- 
propriately termed ballads — ^whose object was to creata 
mirth »ther by sneers, or satire, or sarcasm. About the 
time that ^schylus, from the Dittryramb, and the Sa- 
tiric Chorus, erected the tragic structure, Epicharmus, 
from the Phallic song, constructed that of comedy. 
After him Aristophanes improved and enlarged its pow- 
ers, which continued so long as Greece was a people. 
Under Aristophanes, and those of the same school, 
comedy was frequently used to censure the vices of 
thostf who would not bear reproof in any other way. 
In comedy every thing was done in jest, and generally 
for sport. Hence, parodies on different trs^c compo- 
sitions were frequent From the characters of tragedy 
thus remodeled to suit the taste of the laughter-loving, 
were afterwards added those of tragic writers themselves. 
This paved the way for the introduction of every char- 
acter upon the stage. Personal animosity and private 
jealousy were never at a loss for subjects on which to 
vent their malignity. Hence the virtuous as well as 
the vicious were frequently made to feel the lash of 
satire from the pen of the comedian. Even the good 
and virtuous Socrates did not escape. These scenes 
could only be enacted when the people were free. . Af- 
ter the subversion of their liberties, comedy underwent 
a considerable change. "Simultaneously with the 
overthrow of Athenian independence appeared the first 
distinct specimen of a new species of dramatic poetry, 
in which the pungent sarcasm, the poUtical heat, and 
the rampant humor of the Aristophanic muse were ex- 
changed for graceful lessons of morality, accurate de- 
lineations of character, and the interest of regular plots." 
The author of this change was Menander. After him 
followed Diphilus. With Posidippus ends the history 
of the Grecian comic drama. Grecian literature and 
Grecian liberty expired together. 

EFICHABMUS. 

Much dispute has arisen between learned men in fix- 
ing the birth-place of Epicharmus. Some have thought 
him a native of Crastus, some of Coos, and others of 
Megara in Sicily. All, however, agree that he passed 
tus life at Syracuse. About as much doubt exists con- 
cerning his parentage. Hb father*s name was Chima- 
rus, or Tityrus. His mother's name, as is most gener- 
ally thought, was Sicida. He flourished about the 
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year 500, B. C. Of hia personal history we know but 
little. He was for a time a school teacher in Syracuse, 
-and instructed pupils about four years previous to the 
Persian invasion. He seems, however, to have devoted 
the greater part of his time to the composition of liter- 
ary works. According to Diogenes Laertius he com- 
posed several treadses on medicine and philosophy. 
His greatest works, however, were of a dramatic charac- 
ter. About the time, or perhaps a little before JEachy- 
lus brought the first regular tragedy upon the Grecian 
stage, Epicharmus produced the first comedy properly 
80 called. Before him this department of the drama 
consisted of nothing but a series of licentious songs 
and sarcastic episodes, without plot, connection, or 
consistency. He gave to each exhibition one single 
and unbroken fable, and converted the loose interlocu- 
tions into regular dialogue. As we have before stated, 
tragedy, under Phrynicus, had begun to assume some- 
thing of that stately form which was perfected, or at 
least much improved by JSschylus. The woes of he- 
roes, and the majesty of the gods had already become 
its principal theme. The Sicilian poet seems to have 
been struck with the idea of exciting the mirth of his 
auditors by the exhibition of some ludicrous matter, 
dressed up in oil the grave solemnity of the newly in- 
vented art Discarding, therefore, the low drolleries of 
the ancient comedy, he opened a novel and less invidi- 
ous source of amusement, by composing a set of bur- 
lesque dramas upon the usual tragic subjects. These 
succeeded very well, and for a long time the principal 
feature of comedy was a burlesque upon some tragic 
scene. And when comedy returned, as it afterwards 
did, to personal satire and invective, the tragic poets 
were the chief characters against which ito efforts were 
directed. 

Epicharmus was a very voluminous writer. ApoIIo- 
dorus is said to have made a collection of his works in 
ten volumes. His plays number between forty and fif- 
ty. Suidas reckons fifly-two. He was celebrated as 
well for the beauty of his style as for the originality of 
his conception. The Greeks gave the name of "Epi- 
charmion" to his style, thus making it proverbial for 
ito beauty and purity. 

His moral character could not have been very high, 
as we are informed by Plutarch that he was severely 
fined and doomed to heavy manual labor by Hiero for 
Bome improper jests which he introduced in the pres^ 
ence of the Queen. 

Of the further particulars of his life we know noth- 
ing. He is said to have lived to the age of ninety. 
Only fragmenta of his works remain. 

ABISTOPHAXES. 

Aristophanes was a native of the island of iEgina, a 
small island opposite Athens. He was a son of Philip 
of Rhodes, and bom B. C. 456. Although bom at iEgi- 
na, he seems to have been educated at Athens, where he 
spent nearly the whole of his life. Of his early history 
but little is known. He was a writer of comedy, and 
doubtless the most illustrious of that class of writers 
which Greece has ever produced. ** There cannot ex- 



ist a doubt," says a writer in the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, ** that our author was a man of considerable in- 
fluence and political importance among his countrymen." 
The circumstances of the times in which he lived were 
well calculated to give a bold and daring spirit, like that 
of Aristophanes, immense influence over an ignorant, 
vicious, and fickle multitude, such as the great mass of 
Athenians were at that time. The fatal Peloponnesian 
war was then in progress. Hence, all the vices incident 
to such a state of things were to be expected at the me- 
tropolis of the democratic states. It was among the 
multitude he sought and obtained popularity. It is true 
the great and the good according to the standard of 
that age were his admirers. And his writings, regard- 
ed merely as specimens of literary labor, are, many of 
them, worthy of all the cx)mmpndations that have been 
bestowed upon them. But it is doubtful, ader all, wheth- 
er they really felt for him that respect which they on 
many occasions manifested. The true secret — at least 
with many of them^ — was, Aristophanes was exceed- 
ingly popular, and possessed a vast amount of power 
among the common people, and, from mere selfish con- 
siderations, they desired his friendship; for his malevo- 
lent muse knew no one too exalted or too virtuous to 
shield him from bis attacks, if caprice or any other 
motive should call forth his keen sarcastic powers. 
Even the virtuous Socrates did not escape the lash of 
his satiric wand. Yet this boldness and fearlessness of 
character were frequently exerted in a good cause. 
He was undoubtedly a lover of his country. He there- 
fore earnestly contended for peace. The same motive 
led him to expose to the public view, with all the vivid- 
ness of reality, the vices of those who administered the 
affairs of state. The degeneracy of the times was also 
inveighed against by the same pen which did so much 
to promote and perpetuate the very vices of which he 
complains. That he was a favorite of the great body 
of the people we have abundant evidence. Nor was 
this fact unknown to foreign nations. The fame of his 
boldness had extended far and wide. It had even 
reached the throne of the Persian monarch; for we are 
informed that, on a certain occasion, when the Lacedos- 
monian (or Spartan) ambassadors had an interview 
with the Persian monarch, the first question he asked 
was, whether they were masters of the seas, and the 
second related to our author: ** Which of the two pow- 
ers does he censure 1" inquired the King; **for the 
cause of the party which he espouses will certainly 
come off victorious in the present war, inasmuch as 
they have him for their coadjutor." 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, greatly desired 
Aristophanes to take up his residence at the Sicilian 
court, but in vain. He loved the soil of Attica too 
dearly to exchange it for even a royal abode. 

The style of Aristophanes is deservedly admired. 
He wrote many plays. Eleven only of his come- 
dies, out of more than sixty, aie preserved. These^ 
however, are sufficient to judge of the style of his 
writings, and the character of his powers of concep- 
tion. 

2 
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Of the time or manner of his death we are not cer- 
tunly informed. He probably lived to nearly the age 
of eighty. 

KXKAirBXB. 

This poet was a native of Athens, and bom B. C. 
342. His &ther, whose name was Diopithe% was, at 
this time, commander of the Athenian forces at the 
Hellespont, and must therefore have been a person of 
considerable influence among his countiymen. Of the 
histoiy of Menander we know scarcely any thing. He 
was the inventor of what has been termed the new 
comedy — so called because it dropped personal abuse, 
and became more regular in its construction. He died 
at the age of fifty, having written 106 plays. It is said 
by the Roman poet, Ovid, that all the plays of Menan- 
der turned upon love. If this be true, as it undoubted- 
ly is, we have in his works, one of those chief charac- 
teristics of the modem drama which has rendered it so 
exceedingly pernicious to the morals of society. When 
amarous scenes are brought upon the stage, their direct 
tendency is to injure and impair the moral sensibilities 
of all who witness them; at least such has been the 
universal result, and we must judge of the tendencies 
of a thing by its actual results. 

Menander seems to have been patronized by Ptolemy 
Lanus, the successor of Alexander the Great in the 
government of Egypt. Of his writings (ragments only 
remain. 

SIPHILUS. 

Diphilus, the contemporary of Menander, was bora 
at Sinope, in Pontns, and died at Smyma, in Ionia. 
His comedies were celebrated for their wit, sense, and 
pleasantness. He, together with Posidippus, who be- 
gan to write three years after the death of Menander, 
was the last Grecian comic poet, '** Below this pe- 
riod it is vain to search for genius worth recording. 
Grecian literature and Grecian liberty expired together. 
A succession of sophists, pedagogues, and gramma- 
rians filled the posts of those illustrious wits whose 
spirit, fostered by freedom, soared to such heights as 
left the Roman poets little else except the secondary 
fame of imitation." 

We cannot leave the general subject of ihe drama 
without a passing remark upon the influence of the 
Grecian stage upon the character of the nation. This 
was of two kinds, intellectual and moral. Its intellec- 
tual influence was in general salutary. It called forth 
those talents which might otherwise have lain dormant, 
or been awakened only to deeds of violence. The ex- 
hibition of dramatic performances called together the 
talent of the nation of every character. Its direct ten- 
dency, therefore, was the diffusion of knowledge. Its 
intellectual advantages were not altogether unlike those 
derived from modem lectures. In judging of the intel- 
lectual or even moral tendency of the Grecian theatres, 
however, we must not compare it with our own. The 
points of dissimilarity were so numerous and so great, 
that in many respects little or no analogy can be traced. 
Especially is this true with respect to tragedy. One 
marked difference between the Grecian and modem 



stage is, that the former was a national institution. An 
admission fee of two oboli (about six cents) was charged 
each person entering for the support of these exhibi- 
tions. But even this, at the instigation of Pericles, waa 
paid out of the public treasury to all such as desired it. 
The buildings necessary for theatrical exhibitions be- 
longed, also, to the state, and were erected at the puUic 
expense. Another difference was, that dramatic per- 
formances were alike attended by all. The learned and 
the illiterate, the rich and the poor, the highest officer 
of the state and the meanest citizen, all here met to- 
gether for the purpose of instruction or amusement. 
The religious character of these performances, and the 
exclusion of females from all exhibitions excepting 
thoee of tragedy, gave also a distinctive character to 
the ancient drama which is wanting in that of more 
modem date. These difierences were all calculated to 
elevate the Grecian stage, both in its intellectual and 
moral character, far above that which, in later ages, has 
taken its place. Yet, if we examine the moral influ- 
ence of theatrical exhibitions, even among the Crreeksi, 
we cannot but be pained at the result The stately 
and majestic character of tragedy created a desire for 
something of a lighter character, and better suited to 
the morals, or rather want of morals, of a degraded 
populace. This desire was fully satisfied in the deba- 
sing exhibitions of comedy. The laughter-loving here 
found that which excited their mirth. The malevolent 
could here vent his malignity unharmed, and the profli- 
gate of every character here found all that he desired 
to gratify the propensities of a vitiated taste. It is no 
wonder, then, that comic performanoes acquired such 
an influence over the public mind. The expenses be- 
ing paid out of the public treasury afforded an oppor- 
tunity to all to vritness these exhibitions. The funds 
thus appropriated were taken iirom the military resources 
of the country. Hence, in time of danger there was 
no supply to meet any emergency that might arise. 
Fearing lest, in great difficulties, these funds might re- 
vert to their original use, and thus infringe upon their 
fiivorite amusement, the Athenians passed a law ma- 
king it a criminal offense of the highest character to 
introduce any law fur that purpose. Twice during the 
invasions of Philip of Macedon did Demosthenes at- 
tempt to restore the theatrical fund, as it was called, to 
its proper use in the defense of the nation. But his 
efforts were fruitless. The corropted multitude were so 
wedded to this chief source of their corruptions, diat, 
rather than give up their amusements, they suffered 
their country*s liberties to expire. Had it not been for 
the degenerating influence of the stage, Greece might 
long have survived the period of her overthrow. Her 
vices, and nothing else, proved her ruin. Morality and 
liberty stand or fiill together. If, then, we would pre- 
serve our own country firee and happy, we must sedc 
to promote religion and a deep-toned morality by every 
means in our power. The same elements which de- 
stroyed Greece are at work among us; and nothing 
but the Bible and a consequent healthy moral influ- 
ence can save us fi'om a similar rain. 
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Original. 
THE CONTRAST. 
^ You shall see some gay, elegant youth, as he passes 
the street, noting with a sort of wonder the cordial, 
earnest salutation of some young working man, as be 
meets his acquaintance, perhaps a market girl, or a 
laundress. May be she is not comely — may be posi- 
tively awkward; and the young aristocrat says to him- 
self, <*Foh! that coarse featured dowdy ! It is all put 
on, that warmth and heartiness! He can*t care for 
her-— he can't admire or love her!" and in fancy he 
compares with her the soft, fair, graceful, petted syren 
who for the time enslaves his own youthful spirit 
<*How opposite — ^how unlike!*' he says; and unlike 
and opposite she is, indeed, both in person and in char- 
acter. 

We do not aflfect to say that goodness never consists 
with elegance and beauty. But as we know that adu- 
lation and the praises of the vain, as shadows, follow 
their possessor, so we do say, that it is not to be found 
here, nor half as easily retained as by one who, in the 
depressed scale of life, confined to duties, and necessi- 
tated to submission, finds humility and an obliging tem- 
per the beet passports to her own ease and preferment; 
and, not stopping here, is not only amiable hut pioui. 
Such a one, none will dispute, does, in sterling worth, 
outweigh the gossamer affectations, the blandishments, 
and the fascinating beauty of our other portrait. 

And now, ten years have elapsed since the youth 
first presented won the race from all his rivals, and, 
amidst their envy and his own exultation, became the 
husband of our adulated beauty. But the idea of sen- 
timent — in the youthful vocabulary meaning love only — 
has had some better instruction of experience; and he 
confesses, with a sigh, that there may be more in wo-, 
man than what enchants the fiincy, or "fills the eye.'* 
And he were now disposed to look with less derision 
upon the humble youth, who, choosing not by the eye, 
but the affeciiorUf has not been deceived in the regards 
which his heart demanded; for he, too, has married his 
early acquaintance. And she has been a help-meet for 
him — she has encouraged, consoled, and assisted him, 
and he is getting cheerful and easy as he advances in 
life. Whilst the gayer youth, feeling ever vexed and 
hindered, is becoming sad by disappointment, and silent 
for want of sympathy. But since his mitiakt was of 
his own choosing, he makes himself up to the manli- 
ness of equanimity ; but it is an equammiiy to stem 
that you could hardly recognize him as the hilarious 
youth of OUT first presentation. 

Our two pictures together may illustrate the position 
that a youth of hardship and labor, in blunting the 
sense to mere externals, has the eflect to make early 
wise — in choosing. And, as in the partner, what, by 
the drudgery of life, may be lost in grace and elegance, 
in one of a true nature bo more than compensated by 
the necessity of goodness. And whilst we would point 
out the weakness of a fastidious and false motive in 
the most important step in life, and of the irretrievable 
and bitter chagrin which it occasions— marking, also, 



the comparative worthlessness of mere beauty, and af* 
fords occasion to show that in a marriage sought in 
trueness and earnestness of feeling, the parties, by a re- 
ciprocation of the common burdens of life, by dividing 
the cares and sharing the satis&ctions, lessen the evils, 
and enhance the felicities of both. Matilda. 



Original. 
THE HILLS OF CHENANGO. 

BT KISS DX FOaXST. 

Ye beautiful hills ! in your ever-green dressed — 

The mist at your feet — ^the snow on your breast — 

Like armies, dark-baner'd for combat, ye stand ; 

Nor bend ye, nor bow ye, for mortal command. 

And thus have yc stood, since the day of your birth, 

Unscath'd by the mighty convulsions of earth; 

And thus may ye stand, in your.brilliant array. 

While Time in his balance creation doth weigh ! 

Bend down from thy height thou tall sentinel pine, 

And whisper a tale of the days of " lang syne." 

The sentinel pine bends down with the blast, 

But little he recks for the days that are past. 

From thy gentle recess, fair Chenango, upshine. 

And yield me the knowledge that long hath been thine. 

Chenango is silent— old Winter hath thrown 

A spell o*er its music — a hush o'er its tone. 

Ye raging storm spirits, that sweep o'er the breast 

Of these lofty pine summits, and love there to rest. 

Ye yet have a voice, and its melody 's heard. 

When the depths of the old mountain forest are stirPd. 

Ye beautiful hills ! Aye, the storm-spirits love 

To hide in your glens — through your valleys to rove— « 

Now howling — ^now sighing-— caressing — caress'd— > 

They yield no response to my earnest behest. 

Of the ages long past, your vassals refuse 

A thought, or a glimpse, to the laboring muse. 

As your heavy foundations, their secrets are deep, 

And as long as oblivion sleeps they sliall sleep. 

Yet know we the red men once roamed in these woods-* 

The war-whoop once startled their vrild solitudes ; 

And we know that a race, more mighty than they. 

Hath driven their remnant for ever away. 

Adown this sweet vale, where the wild deer once 

rang'd, 
The azure of heaven alone is unchanged ; 
And cottage and villa have sprung into light. 
Where the darkness of nature once rival'd the night. 
Ye beautiful summits! Still shelter with pride 
The homes where our fathers have worship'd and 

died — 
The homes of the good, and the hearths of the brave^ 
The only inheritance freemen should have. 
Blithe summer — gay autumn — stem wmter— sweet 

spring — 
Each season its tribute of beauty shall bring; 
While he who hath form'd ye will watch o'er ye stillt 
And robe ye in grandeur, O, beautiful hilb! 

2 
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From the London Imperial Magazine, 
THE VALLEY OF THE SEASONS. 

** Theie as they change, almighty Father, theee 
Are but the varied Ood.'' 

<< Follow me,** said the sage, "and I will lead thee 
to the vaMej of the seasons.** I obeyed my conductor, 
and he brought me to an eminence, from whence look- 
ing down, I beheld a vale beautiful as Theasalian Tem- 
po. **Let us descend the hill,** said the old man, "and 
sit down by yonder fountain ; from thence we shall per- 
ceive the seasons tind their attendants; listen attentive- 
ly to their songs, and I will explain to you the duties 
of each spirit, as it passes by." We descended to the 
fountain, and sitting down on the turfy bank, beheld 
four beautiful females, each of whom was surrounded 
by many attendants. The principal figures glided after 
each other in a wreathed dance, and the sylphic crowd 
wove their mazy path among them. *'The four chief 
spirits which thou seest,** said my interpreter, "are the 
genii of the seasons ; and the others are their messen- 
gere, which are sent forth, each at the appointed hour, 
to minister the blessings of the Highest to all the king- 
doms of the earth. Behold,** continued he, "the one 
which advances towards us; she has a chaplet of wild 
flowers on her ivoiy brow, her countenance is beautiful 
as the blush of opening mom, and her white garments 
float chastely on the balmy gale. It b Spring ; she soars 
over the mountains, shedding her dews, and flies through 
the valleys, dropping her flowers; she scatters beauti- 
ful foliage on the forests, and clothes the hills with ver- 
dure. She approaches; you will hear her sing.** 

spsnva. 
Here in my garden, I fly, I fly. 
Gathering bloasomfl and early flowers; 
The first pale primroee I can eipy, 
And the jasmine that peeps from the shady bowen, 
I gather them both, and fly and fly. 
Where nectarean dew distills. 
Then on the clouds of heaven I lie, 
To water the valleys and little hills. 

Over the earth I fly, I fly, 
Smiling upon the furrowed land, 
The seeds burst open wherever they lie. 
And nature looks happy on every hand. 
* Unto the folds I fly, I fly. 

To bring forth the young of the laden dams, 

And the green fields echo as I pass by, 

With the bleatJngs of sheep and the playful lambs. 

The genius of the spring went by, and another spirit 
approached us, wearing a coronet of pearls: she held 
an um in her two hands, and her rainbow-colored wings 
were wet with dew. "This,** said my guide, "is the 
genius of the showers; she is the fiivorite companion 
of Spring, and follows closely afler her, sprinkling the 
earth at intervals with water from her silver urn.** 

THB OBMIUS OP THX SHOWBSS. 

Nightly I go to the coral cell, 
Where the spirits of the waters dwell. 
And oft as I visit their ocean cave. 
They fill me this um from their own blue wave; 
Drops such as these there are none— there are none 
Save in that fountain stream alone. 
O they are beautiful as they distill, 
2 



On the happy vale and the quiet hill. 

At break of day my dew-drops shine 

On the rose, and lily, and eglantine. 

The peasant goes forth to his work, and beholds 

All that the hand of Spring unfolds. 

He Joins the lark in his morning hymn, 

And prays to that God who hath succor'd him; 

When evening comes, he renews his vow 

Of thanks, when he sees the color'd bow. 

That arches and melts while I gladden the pl^ 

With precious drops of the early rain. 

"The spirit which now advances," said my compan- 
ion, "is the genius of the soft winds. She wears a 
crown of seven stars. With a plume of the ostrich 
she niles the gales of spring. At her command they 
waft the seeds of plants and flowers across the earth, 
and scatter them in desert places, so that the waste 
ground is glad and flourishes.' 
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THS aSMIUS OP THB SOPT WmSB. 

Swiftly over the vale below 

My fleecy gondola glideth ; 
And mounteth above the rocky brow. 

Where the proud eagle abldeth. 
Ariel, as I sweep along, 

His fairy horn is blowing, 
A white cloud is my gonfalon, 

Over the valleys flowing. 

Where the sun is nigh to the west, 

And the linnet is liastening home. 
And the crow wings her way to her airy nest, 

To some favor'd spot of the earth I come. 

By a silver river sluing. 
Hark to the music that rolleth along. 

From the skiflT with white sails flitting, 
'Tis the boatman singing his evening song. 

From the lonely watch-tower. 

And the castle's turreted height, 
There comes, on the breeze of the midnight hour, 

The watchman's voice— All's well— Good night. 

When this spirit had passed, many others ghded be- 
fore us, on whom my conductor made no observation. 
Of these, one held a green blade of com, a second car- 
ried a variety of beautiful blossoms, and a third had a 
wreath of wild flowers on her head, and a pastoral 
crook in her hand. Then appeared a beautiful form, 
having her golden locks gathered into a silken net, and 
a band of roses botmd on her brow. Her laughing 
blue eyes, her glowing cheek, the swelling of her pure 
bosom, which the faint lawn vailed but did not conceal, 
exhibited a vision of female loveliness not to be de- 
scribed. She reclined on a cloud of odors, and held in 
her hand a wand of gold. "This,** said the sage, "is 
the genius of summer. She goes forth to mature the 
fruits of the earth, that the promises of Spring may be 
answered by the gifls of Autumn.*' 

STTVMBR. 

I come from the Lybian plain ; 
The king of beasu fled before me : 
I wav'd my wand o'er the lion. 

And he retired. 

I have been where the serpents are; 
I looked on them, and they shrunk 
Back into the brakes and thickets: 

The great serpents I 

I fly o'er the sandy desert ; 
The camel sinks under his load : 
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The pilgrim fainti ere he c&n reach 
The water springs. 

I visit the temperate climes : 

The peasants cast aside their coats ; 

And smiling girls help them to turn 

The new-mown hay. 

The shepherd drives his bleating flock 
To the sheepfold, and the shearer 
Clips the cumbrous fleece from their backs 
With sounding shears. 

The jouths and maidens leave the fields, 
And rest beneath a spreading tree, 
Thej dance under its shady boughs 
In the twilight. 

The old man bade me look on the rig^t hand. I 
obeyed, and beheld a dark cloud, which opened and 
discovered a female figure sitting in a pearly car ; she 
had on her head a coronet of the water-lily, and held 
an ivoiy sceptre, having the lotus flower on the top. 
« Behold," exclaimed the sage, "ihe genius of the wa- 
ter streams, the most benevolent of spirits. She brings 
the little rivulets from a thousand hills, and they flow 
among the valleys. The traveler drinketh of her brook 
on the way, and lifteth up his head. Her fountains are 
filled with pure water; some of which are hidden in 
the chaste roceases of the grove, and there the shep- 
herdess bathes in unrobed innocence. All nature is re- 
freshed by the cooling streams which distill copiously 
from the defied rock, at the touch of her sceptre." 

THB OBNIUS OF THS WATBB STBBAJES. 

Come away from the sultry beam 

To the grot and the cooling water stream ; 

While the orb of the sun rolls on 

Up heaven's steep to the point of noon— 

When the listless shepherd at length is laid. 

And the panting flocks lie down in the shade. 

When the hills are scorched and the verdant meads 

And the flowers of the valley hang their heads, 

Then come away from the sultry beam 

To the giDt and the cooling water stream. 

Fainting traveler, turn thee aside 
From the trackless desert that opens wide ; 
Give the reign to thy camel, and he will bring 
Thee wearied and faint to the water spring. 
'Then in the shade of the palm-tree lie, 
That vails the sun and the scorching sky; 
And wait till the dawn of early day. 
Before thou resume thy desolate way ; 
Then hsste o'er the sands, that the march may be done 
Before the heat of the day comes on. 

"Lycidas, the Arcadian," said the old man, "fed his 
flock at the foot of Orexis. He was humble and hap- 
py, kind-hearted and beloved. But in an evil hour 
ambitious love took possession of his heart, and render- 
ed him a prey to melancholy and discontent. Listen, 
while I repeat the traditional history which is told of 
him, and learn to adapt your desires to yotir circum- 
stances, and to wish for nothing which your situation 
in life renders unattainable." 

Z.TCIDA8, (an BCLOGTTB.) 

Where high Orexis lifts its awful brow, 
Begirt with clouds which hide the vale below, 
Whose giant shadow, as the sun descends. 
With stealthy pace o'er all the land extends, 
The Arcadian sat; what time Apollo strung 
His mighty how, and shining quiver slung. 



Till, spent with toils, he lighted in the west. 
« * « * * * . 

The shepherd daily watch'd his fleecy throng,' 
And cheer'd them with his pipe and rural song. 
Long he had lived unknowing and unknown, 
Contented, though obscure ; and happy, though alone, 
He had no thought of beauty, wealth, or fiime, 
A simple rustic boy, and Lycidas his name. 

But lately, as the bleating flock he led 
At even to the neighboring fountain's head, 
Lo, a bright virgin by the water stood ; 
He knelt and hail'd the genius of the flood. 
No goddess she, though one of heavenly race ; 
A crimson hue suffus'd her lovely face. 
OppressM with shame, her eyes to earth were cast. 
She caught her spotless robe, and fled in haste. 
Her name Narcissa, Areas' royal maid. 
She at this hour had sought the cooling shade. 

« 4pr * « « « 

But in the moment she had left the flood. 
To Lycidas, confest, the maiden stood. 

Often he wanders to that hallow'd stream, 
And stands entranc'd in love's delirious dream; 
Or sitting at Orexis' foot, complains 
Of pastoral life ; but pipe or rural strains 
Delight no more. Within his untaught breast 
He finds a strange, but not unpleasing guest : 
* * * * * « 

* ♦ « « » 

But dares not hope that such elysian joy 
Is in reserve for him— a shepherd boy. 

A lofty spirit was now approaching us, and the rush- 
ing of his wings was like the noise of a cataract. His 
eyes were piercing as the lightnings, and his gaze could 
not be endured; yet I perceived that his countenance 
varied: at this moment it was benevolent, and in the 
next it threatened destruction. At first it appeared to 
me that his right hand was flaming, but, on his nearer 
approach, I perceived that he held in it an avenging 
«word. In his left hand he carried an oHve branch. 
His wings were distended for flight, but his feet rested 
on the thunder cloud. I hastily inquired of my guide 
the name of the mighty spirit before us. "It is the 
genius of the thunder-storm," said he; **he is the ter- 
ror of the sons of men, when power is given him from 
above to smite with the sword of almighty vengeance. 
Then the palaces of kings, and the cottages of poor 
men, fiill together; the high places are thrown down, 
and the beautiftd city is made a heap of stones. Then 
the mighty ones of the earth tremble, and perceive that 
there is a God on the earth. But so great is the divine 
mercy, that not often will it permit this spirit to go forth 
a destroyer. Even while he launches the shaft of the 
rapid lightnings, and calls to the muttering thunders, 
which then re-echo through the caverns of the earth, 
and roll along the vault of heaven ;— even then he is 
bid to shake the olive over the land ; and, so far fix^m 
injuring mankind, to give them a blessing in the storm. 
He purifies our atmosphere with the lightning, and de- 
stroys the pestilential and unwholesome vapors, whose 
pestiferous breath would else blight the fruits of the 
earth, and scatter disease on man and beast." 

TBB OBNIVS OP THB THUNDBB'STOBK. 

He who sitteth above the water-flood. 
Earth his footstool, the outstreched heavens his tmit, 

% 
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Who hath remained on hia throne a king 

For eTer and ever. 

He hath clothed mine arm with mighty power, 
' Th' Eternal, high and lifted up, above 

The flonfl of men hath prepar'd the thunder 

And the rapid lightnings. 

He fiUeth hia store-houee with the hail-stones; 
The Lord of hosts mustereth the battle: 
The avenging sword, the shield, and the spear, 

He giveth unto me. 

He commandeth the storm, and I depart; 
The black clouds rise Above the lofty hills, 
And stretch over the vale which lies beneath. 

And the rain descendeth. 

The ocean rocketh from its lowest bed ; 
The lightnings enter into the dark cave; 
The eaith is removed from her foundations, 

At the voice of the thunden. 

The roarings of wild beasts fill the forest: 
They who dwell in citiea look on each other; 
The mariner is afraid at the storm, 

And seeketh the haven. 

The voice of the Lord calms the elements, 
The thunders and lightnings and the rain cease; 
The clouds break and depart, and the earth smiles, 

For the tempest is past. 

A spirit of benevolent aspect now appeared. Her 
brow was bound with a wreath of vine leaves, and the 
juice of the g^rape stained her temples. She had in 
one hand a sickle, and in the other a few wheat ears. 
She was attended by two beautiful spirits, one of whom 
bore the cornucopia, from which the most rich and lux- 
uriant fruits were continually falling; the other spirit 
carried no emblems of her office, but her countenance 
wore a look of angelic loveliness. << Behold," said the 
sage, '*the genius of the autumn, and adore the benefi- 
cent Being who hath commanded her to render the 
fruits of the earth in their season. All these whom 
thou seest are but the servants of the Highest; it is 
theirs to execute the behests only of one far mightier 
than they are. Therefore, whilst thou admirest and 
reverencest these beautiful ministers, remember that 
they are only ministers of Him who ordaineth both the 
early and the latter rain, and changeth the times and 
the seasons. Plenty attends upon autumn, and pouis 
on every hand the blessings of Omnipotence ; she points 
to the folds full of sheep, and to the waving valleys, 
which stand so thick with com, that they both laugh 
and sing. Happiness also is in her train; that chaste 
happiness, whose smile beameth on the heart when the 
hungry soul is filled, and the drink of the thirsty fsdleth 
not" 

AUTUMN. 

'Tis sweet when the fruits of the earth are rife, 
To see pre-eminent o'er blessings given, 
And foremost in a grateful holy strife, 
Thft yellow harvest bow its head to heaven: 
The reaper resting in the heat of noon. 
Beneath some friendly shade, nor until even 
Holds her cool urn 1' ch' air, and day be gone, 
Renews his labor by the friendly moon. 

'Tis sweet to see the poor ones pick the grain, 
The crumbs which fall from their rich masters' hands. 
Sharers in common with the feathered train, 
They gather not in bams, nor crop the lands ; 
3 



And yet their heavenly Father doth bestow 
Sufficient for their use; be fills their hands 
From his own garners: thus his blessings flow 
For all mankind, the mighty and the low. 

Theirs is the happiness without alloy. 
The grateful duties of the harvest done, ' 
Who shout loud carol, and their songs of joy. 
Returning from the field, what time the moon 
Shines beautiful ; the generous master leAds 
Where the full board his numerous guests employ, 
The laugh and joke go round, and pleasure spreads, 
Till thankful, they arise, and seek their quiet beds. 

The next spirit who approached us was crowned 
with cypress, and held in her hand an oaken branch, 
whose withered leaves fell, and strewed her path as the 
swept along. " This," said the old man, *< is the genius 
of the falling leaves. Her countenance, and her em- 
ployment, are mournful alike. She casts a melancholy 
and desolate glance on the forests and the green vales, 
and the beauties of nature fade beneath her awful gaze. 
Let mankind attend to the lesson which her duties in- 
culcate, and remember that nothing earthly endureth 
for ever. Neither should they forget, that she only 
wraps the fields in transient gloom: Spring will return 
to scatter her blossoms and flowers on the desolate 
earth. The dreariness of autumn, and the ravages of 
winter, will be repaired by the sweet influence of the 
vernal sun." 

THB OBNIUS OP TBB FIXLWO LBAVBS. 

Hast thou not heard the autumn blast, 
Sweep moaningly along. 
Like a sad spirit that hath pass'd, 
Unblest by the funeral song t 

Hast thou not seen, as the cold wind blew, 
The star>beam of the night, 
Fitfully shining In heaven's deep blue. 
Through her curuin of clonds of fleecy white 1 

And where lay the pride of the forest tree, 
And the lowly shrub that grew around 1 
The blast which blew so drearily 
Had scatter'd their beauty on the ground. 

You could not take up one fallen leaf, 
And seek to find the parent bough, 
Without an impression of strong belief 
That all as they lay were equal now. 

Before my chill and piercing breath 
The tree and shrub alike must wither. 
And the autumn of life, and the blast of death, 
Will lay the sons of men together. 

And who shall take of the mold'ring clay. 
And say of it, this tros a king 1 
For when the spirit hath gone away, 
The body is nought but a perishing thing. 

The trees, which seem so withered and dead, 
A spirit of life retain. 
And in the spring they will lift the head. 
And blossom forth again. 

And t)ie soul who hath pass'd to her transient rest, 
In hope and in peace with the Giver, 
Shall arise at the last to the fields of the blest, 
And flourish for ever and ever. 

A spirit, severe in countenance, succeeded to the last 
Her form was hid in the numerous folds of her dark 
robe. Extending her bloodless arm, she held towards 
us a withered branch covered with the hoar firoat 
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*<Thifl is Winter," said my guide, "a spirit whose influ- 
ence is still more withering than that of the last Ob- 
serve how languidly the stream flows at her approach ; 
the flowers droop upon their stalks, and the music of 
the feathered songsters is hushed." 

WIMTXH. 

I come not to deform the year, 

Nor wasting ruin spread, 

Nor caai the freexing snow-storm drear 

Upon th' unshelter'd head 

Unbid of Him who rules alone 

Above, beneath the sky, 

The first, the last, the eternal one. 

Mightier lar than I. 

He bids me touch the streams that flow. 

And bind in icy chains; 

At his command I shed the snow, 

Which covers all the plains; 

And loose the stormy winds that beat 

Upon the humble shed. 

Where, in his cheerless, rude retreat, 

The wanderer malces his bed. 

Ye desolate, who shrink beneath 

The cold and wintry blast. 

Ye feel the bitterness of death. 

But soon it will be past. 

There is a land of joy and peace, 

'Tis where the seraphim sing ; 

For there the winter's storof gives place 

To an eternal spring. 

"They are gone," said I, in a tone of sorrow: "there 

is the valley, but its inhabitants are fled." ** They are 

gone," answered the old man ; *' but let not the lesson 

they have taught us depart with them. 'All things are 

in his hand whose praise they seek ;' not a leaf &lls to 

the ground unseen of the Creator. Remember this in 

the hour of repining and discontent; be grateful for the 

good bestowed, and be patient under the evil inflicted ; 

and learn to perceive, in every occurrence of human 

Ufe, the directing influence of the God of the seasons." 

Thomas Rose. 



Original. 
WILBUR riSK. 

Mb. Hamlivs, — The book loaned I have read to 
edification ; yet do I think it requires some special con- 
sideration, which will occur in the course of reading 
the biography, before we become impressed with the 
superiority of the character. (You know that I have 
never seen the 'individual, having lived remote from 
him.) Not do I mean in regard to his having a su- 
perior degree of piety-^^ii superinduced grace, to his 
asking and his seeking f for the most desultory reader 
will accord him theU,' but I mean that you have to look 
amidst his acts and pcrfoxmances, I may say aehiev&- 
mcnts, before you get the fidl idea how important he 
was. I refer to the pkdnneaa of his language; (this 
little notice of self, perhaps originates in greatness;) 
whilst there is no touch of vulgarity, in word, or phrase, 
yet is there a sort of commonness, just like what many 
others might have used, which at first gives fhe reader a 
sort of disappointment, as emanatmg from a high and 
distinguished source. 
Vol. II. 



But presently we get to read the num, and we find 
him indued with a refinement of the softest nature^ 
and beyond that the refinement of grcue, controlling, 
and guiding, and guarding his actions and his words. 
And now that we are initiated into the character, do^ 
we surely find him what he really w, and we are tho- 
roughly convicted of our misapprehension. 

Still the narrative shows us that his greatness was 
built upon his activity, his zeal, his benevolence of deed, 
and of perfomumeie. Not accounting words, although 
he gave many of these, ugaonahle to others, not sparing 
o{ self, for more than their comparative value. His 
diainiereetednesa constituted, as in all characters it must, 
the measure of his greatness. True it is that he acted 
his rrdsaixm ; for with a frail tenement he possessed an 
indomitable vigor of aoulf and tMs, as far as his life 
extended, he gave to and expended in the Church. 

In reading, I am again and again, and ever charmed 
with the eloquence of St. PauL I have even to pause 
and admonish myself, Iftutt although eloquence was, be- 
yond all doubt, eminently his, yet the great difference 
betwixt him and his coadjutors — the matter in which 
he outran and excelled them all — ^was, beyond this, not 
that **he had not two coats;" that he "ate and drank 
where he could, or fasted at nefd;*' that he admonished, 
consoled, and prayed with the poor, the sick, the miser- 
able, and the wicked ; not ** that he was determined to 
know nothing, save Jesus Christ and his righteous- 
ness," but it loas that he g^ve himself— not spiritually 
alone — ^not his heart and voice — but that he exerted his 
entire being in the service of God — that he, by the aid 
of the Spirit, commuted his energy into its living type 
of successive betng! And even such was Wilbur 
Fisk ; and so— appropriating the contributions of other 
men's dollars to the purpose-— i//<2 he. He endowed the 
school and the college — also a gratuitous class of thir- 
ty — with his own spiritual existence; for he founded, 
he planted, and watered these seminaries — ^which labor 
of love and of life, surviving Christians, whilst they 
mourn him, shall foster and sustain — ^not forgetting his 
relict, nor, that, amidst all his labors, almost the sole 
provision that is made for her, was that, on his death- 
bed, and near to his last, he agrees to the proposal, that 
his papers, being collected, may, in the form of a Biog- 
raphy,* afibrd to her the means of subsistence, and **«o 
be Ur B. 



Trvtr and reason, in this mixed state of good and 
evil, are not invariably triumphant over falsehood and 
error; but even when laboring under a temporary de- 
feat, the two former bear within them one stamp of su- 
periority which plainly indicates that Omnipotence is 
on their side ; for their worthy conquerors for such a 
victory, universally retire abashed, enlightened, self-re- 
proved, and exclaiming with Pyrrhus, a few more such 
vietorlea and we are undone. 

* The "Life of Wilbur Fisk," published at New York, 1843. 
For sale at the Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, and 
doubtless, also, at other places. 
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Original. 
THE WIFE. 

BT THE EDITOB. 

The duties of the wife may be redaced to three gen- 
eral classes; viz., affection^ reverence, and faithfuheas, 

1. The wife is to give the husband her affections. 
The daties of the married pair are reciprocal. The 
Bible commands the husband to love the wife. Surely, 
then, the wife is bound to love her husband. "Let 
every one of you in particular so love his wife as him- 
self." Why the precept is not addressed to the wife as 
well as to the husband we cannot say. It would be 
rather gallant than otherwise to assume that the inspired 
penman deemed woman's affections incapable of aliena- 
tion; yet it is true that her domestic attachments are 
exceedingly ardent and enduring. 

The parties to the. marriage covenant "are no more 
twain, but one flesh." Their union is the most sacred 
and binding amongst mortals. It is used to set forth 
the union between Christ and his Church. It binds 
the husband to love his wife ''even as Christ loved the 
Church;*' and in turn it obliges the wife to love her 
husband as the sanctified Church loves the Savior. So 
&r as earthly objects are concerned, the bridal, like the 
marital affections, should be supreme. They should be 
stronger than the filial or the maternal. 

The wife's affections should be more ardent than the 
daughter's. This is Scriptural: "For this cause shall 
a man leave his &ther and mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife." Whyl Because "they two shall be 
one flesh;" that is, the bonds of wedlock shall be 
stroi^^r than those which nature has created between 
the child and the parent This applies equally to the 
man and the woman ; and in accordance with the prin- 
ciple, the woman leaves father and mother to go any 
where— into distant elimes, if circumstances demand 
it — to dwell with her husband. Conjugal love con- 
quers all earthly loves, and tears its devotee from the 
most endeared scenes. One affection only can con- 
quer it in turn — ^that is the love of Jesus. The hus- 
band can say to his wife, "She who loves father or 
mother, or brother or sister, or child, more than me, is 
not worthy of me;" but Christ oiUy can say, she that 
loveth husband mote than me, is not worthy of me. 
And from this we infer that she is blame-worthy who, 
having a husband and a home, spends a great portion 
of her time with her friends. I know a young wife 
and matron who leaves her husband in solitude, and, 
with her little children, spends about one month in 
three amidst a large circle of her connections. Had 
she seriously applied herself to understand her duty, or 
even to secure her own interests, she would pursue 
another course. What can she expect! May not her 
husband conclude that she married him for conve- 
nience — not because love moved her to the union ? He 
sees that she gives him merely so much of her time as 
would render her a burden to her relatives. To help 
out his conclusion, she appears melancholy in his soci- 
ety, and is cheerful only when she is starting on an 
2 



excursion, or is abroad among her friends. House- 
holds have been broken up by such conjugal impru- 
dences. 

A woman should never marry a man for conveni- 
ence. It is base in the extreme. She may do it with- 
out personal contamination in the view of the world, 
but not in the sight of God. If urged by parental 
cupidity or ambition to such a covert prostitution, her 
perpetration of the crime may be partly excused; but 
even then it cannot be justified. Under such a vile 
influence she shall be pitied, and the execrations which 
light upon her shall be softened; but let them fall in 
unmitigated severity upon the fmrents who decoyed 
an^ betrayed the unresisting victim. 

If any reader is in this condition, married to one 
who does not possess her heart, as far as any creature 
may possess it, let her seclude herself from the world, 
and especially from the companionship of those who 
are attractive, and apply herself to the Father of all 
mercies, that he will be pleased to control her affec- 
tions, and incline them towards those objects which 
duty as well as interest obliges her to love. Had 
Calista done this, she would have saved herself a world 
of sorrow. Radnus naid his addresses to her in her 
bright and heedless girlhood. After a long and intimate 
acquaintance they were "engaged." They loved each 
other well. But Lucinda, with fewer charms, (except 
of family and fortune,) came between them. Racinue 
did not forget Calista, or his promises ; but ambition sup- 
planted love. He pursued and won Lucinda. Calista 
spent her youth in binding up her wounds ; and after 
years of mortifying sadness, she at length gave her 
hand to Lester. He was worthy, but did not possess her 
heart She would not di^uise her feelings, nor seek 
by grace a proper state of mind. Racinus lived their 
neighbor; and the frequent visits of the families served 
to keep awake in her unhappy bosom feelings inconsie- 
tent with the relation she sustained. The result was 
fatal. True, she never fiiltered in outward duty to her 
husband; but perceiving that another held possession 
of her heart, and that he had no place in her affections, 
he became careless and desponding-— sought to drown 
reflection in the bowl — ^became a gambler, a bankrupt, 
and a drunkard, and died the victim of his wife's incor- 
rigible neglect and disaffection. Poor woman! She 
had borne her husband an only child; and in the for- 
tunes of her daughter the mother endured retaliating 
woes. But what they were we trust the reader to con- 
jecture, and instead of the recital will leave a decent 
blank. 

The mother should not expect her child to regard the 
filial more sacredly than herself does the conjugal rela- 
tion. 

The wife's love mustl)e pure as well as ardent But 
nothing is pure that belongs to human nature. Even 
the conjugal affections need to be regenerated. What 
a love that was which Mrs. Fletcher bore her husband? 
How intimately did it blend with her attachment to the 
Savior! She saw in him the image of her Christ, and 
loving Christ, she loved his image. There is a sacred- 
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ness indescribable, and to tbe worldly inconceivable, in 
a pious woman*B love for one who is joined to her in 
wedlock, and re-joined to her in Christ Milton's im- 
agination, apt and fervid as it<9a8, could never sketch 
a scene so enchanting as those which spring from the 
sanctified endearments of pious households. 

Trae, this purity of affection may also be demanded 
of the husband ; but if be fail, let not the wife copy 
his example. Let her not forget that the husband may 
be sanctified by the believing wife. If er purity may 
attract him to the all-cleansing fountain. So it was 
with Mrs. M. For years she walked alone, with no 
staff to lean upon but the comforting rod of J^us. 
But this sustained her amidst trials severe as the fur- 
nace heated seven times hotter than it was wont. Her 
husband*s moods were changeable, and his assaults on 
her religion were varied many ways. But she never 
wavered. He cursed and she blessed. He scorned 
and she was meek and humble. He raved like a mad- 
man about **\9xy preachers,*' lying Methodists, and 
swindling Church members ; but she made no answer. 
She prayed, wept, and prayed on, year afler year, and 
hoped against hope for her poor wicked husband. Re- 
vival after revival brought one and another and scores 
of her neighbors to the foot of the cross, but her hus- 
band raved on. Yet she prayed, and prayed, and hoped. 
All had given up her husband as judicially hardened in 
sin, but she did not give him up. Another revival 
came. She besieged the throne of grace in his behalf. 
On a certain Sabbath he consented to go with her to 
church. The sermon was over, and mourners were 
called to the altar for prayer. M. stood with his foot 
on a bench, his elbow on his knee, and his cheek on 
his clenched hand, his eyes fixed in a fierce gaze upon 
the floor. My friend pointed to him and said, "He's 
a hard case, but something ails him." In a minute a 
faithful follower of Christ, who had courage enough to 
suffer for his Master, approached and whispered in his 
ear. He glared fiercely around, and then raising him- 
self up, came forward with a firm step, and cast him- 
self down at the altar. In thirty-six Iiours he was a 
new man. When his pious wife saw what God had 
wrought, her fortitude forsook her. She burst into one 
flood of joy afler another, weeping like an infant; and 
it seemed as though she who had so patiently sought 
the blessing now bestowed, would expire under the 
intense joy of its fruition. 

Have you, rekder, such a husband — unbelieving — 
hostile to the religion of Jesus Christ? Do not felter. 
Show him your faith by your works. Let all your 
tempers be controlled by grace. Live much in your 
closet Let your love for him be sanctified, and let no 
provocation disturb the meekness of your heart Re- 
member that your husband looks at you to learn what 
religion is. He does not go to the Bible, nor to the 
closet, but he goes to your daily life, and from it he 
infers that religion is or is not what it claims to be— a 
sanctifying power to the heart. 

O look to thyself, lest by some misdeed of thine — 
some act or word, dishonoring to Jesus, thy dearest 



earthly friend — he who is more to thee than all the 
world beside, should be hindered and not forwarded in 
seeking this salvation. A word of thine may save, a 
word may kill. Fly to the throne of grace, and linger 
there. Plead for a sanctified heart You cannot act 
unless you feel. A cold heart cannot yield the frmts 
of our holy religion. Live near the cross, be saved 
thyself by its power, and then thou mayest hope to 
become a savor of life to thy companion. 

But perhaps you profess no religion, feel none, and 
practice none. As a wife you draw your companion 
into fashionable associations, and encourage him to 
neglect and to forget his soul. Alas ! what sorrows are 
you probably treasuring up for yourself, and what woes 
for your family. Emily — ^not long since wedded to a 
man whose turn of mind had become religious, is stri- 
ving to win him from hv^ serious — or what she calls 
gloomy habits. She invites to her saloons the gay and 
the godless, and compels her husband to mingle with 
them. They reciprocate the favor, and he ipust wait 
on her abroad. She is succeeding to her heart's con- 
tent Her "James is becoming cheerful.*' She hopes 
to see him the gayest of the town. Probably she will ; 
and no wonder if he becomes the most profligate and 
depraved. He is a reformed drunkard, and his sobriety 
is his safe-guard. Let him lose a sense of his religious 
obligations, and the chances are not a few that he will 
plunge into every excess, and ruini both himself and 
his family for time and eternity. She " loves her hus- 
band, and can*t bear to sec him gloomy." Alas! if 
she loved him with a pure heart sh® could not bear to 
seduce him from God, and lead him by the soft attrac- 
tions of woman's overpowering charms down to perdi- 
tion. Love is sometimes woise than hatred. It kisses 
and yet betrays. 

Faithfulness and submission on the part of the wife 
need not be enlarged upon. They spring from love, 
and where this is ardent and pure, those will be spon- 
taneous. As faith always brings forth fruit, so bridal 
love always produces a reverential manner towards the 
husband. We say always; for those occasional .fits of 
afifection which some ladies display towards their hus- 
bands, interrupted now and then, almost daily, with fits 
of angry passion and words of rude reproach, deserve 
not to be called love. The softened feelings which now 
and then occur in the changing moods of the maniac 
might as well be called by that sacred name. She, 
therefore, who is wanting in fidelity and reverence 
towards her husband, may justly be accounted a stran- 
ger to those affections, without which a lady in wedded 
life is worse than a shrew. She is a monster; and a 
woman without discretion is to be preferred before her. 
She may have brought her husband a rich dowry in 
goods and chattels, and landed estates— she may dbplay 
all the graces and charms of woman, and may have 
added to personal attractions a highly gifted and cul- 
tivated mind, but she is stripped of that jewelry of the 
heart, without which her companion is more to be 
pitied than the galley slave, or the prisoner on the 

scaffold. 

9 
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Original/ 
THE LITERARY STANDARD. 

What a beautiful writer is Doctor Coates! His 
themes, too, are of a most interesting and novel stamp. 
''The lightning of the sea" is a tableau vivmtt of sur- 
passing beauty ; and in reading it we contemplate many 
wonders of nature which our eyes have never beheld. 
And these tremendous and uncommon appearances, fit- 
ted to appall the sense, his science, "smoothing the 
raven down of darkness till it smile," makes plain and 
natural to our startled apprehensions. It is some few 
months since we read this theme. It may be found in 
one of the current periodicals, not now recollected 
which. There is also in a series, perhaps in the same 
hook, " The wonders of the land and sea." v And the 
latter seems to be the element in which the writer espe- 
cially rejoices himself— and his readers. He writes, as 
we have said, with taste, tact, scien<%, gusto ; yet have 
we never seen a single line penned in admiration. 

But few things are' of more equivocal authority than 
popular favoritism — the favoritism of the hour. Yet to 
the neglected there is redress, and time shall test the 
genuine and the false encomium. Our observation 
holds more strongly in regard to authorship than in any 
other walk before the pubtic We must explain; for 
we do not intend to assert that there is any grudging or 
withholding of praise to its object, when once recog- 
nized ; for then the tendency is in the other extreme, 
and it is almost matter of course that the commenda- 
tion shall outswell the merit But there seems to be a 
backvrardness in discovering or a slowness in acknowl- 
edging a writer's merit in the outset At the same 
time that the favorite, who has already taken rank, is 
bepraisod out of all measure, lauded, adulated, and lion- 
ized, a far superior writer, perhaps, shall not yet have 
elicited a single commendation. 

But how happens this? The few, or perhaps an 
individual o( " weight and ttaie," expresses a pointed 
admiration for a new writer, perhaps his friend, whom 
he wishes to serve; may be his heart betrays his taste, 
or he makes too great allowance for his youth, or for cir- 
cumstances — ^may be his own proper enthusiasm passes 
for more than it is worth — at any rate it creates a 8ym- 
paihy which is contagious — and that acclamation tells 
for the author, which is in reality but of themselves. 
Others being cool, and perhaps equally incapable of 
enthusiasm as incompetent of a judgment, axe yet am- 
bitious of literaiy opinion, they, too, take up the word, 
and with proffered accordance, bestow unmeasured and 
unexamined praise. All this fills the public ear for the 
time. Like the idolater of old, they first **make*' their 
idol, and then '*fall down and worship it" But it is 
not a discriminating service, neither shall it abide; for 
the light of truth shall sweep it away. Truth, though 
impugned, can never be impaired ! And thus it falls, 
and time decides; for it is only in the commencement, 
in the early season of authorship, that a fine writer 
ahall be liable to be misprized or unprized. And this 
happens out of the remissness of some proper authority 
to commence and sound the note which should pres- 
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ently be echoed and re-echoed with hearty good will, 
subject only to the dissentient envy of a rival, or the 
miscalculating, fractious negative of some anti-partizan 
book. The author, once started, shall live, if he deserve 
to live. Having commenced his recognized career, he 
shall then go on and run his course with the true taste 
which mere arbitrary opinion le^all in vain attempt to 
gainsay. For hath not the thing a standard! Yes, 
surely it hath. And just as much as any one author 
hath, in popular commendation, exceeded the &ir ratio 
of his own merit, even so much must he discount at 
some after day — the day of settlement when the sub- 
ject falls into proper hands — ^when public opinion shall 
have balanced itself, and a fiur appreciation shall be the 
ligitimate result Only at the running down we shall 
see that tendency to take too great discount for that 
which had once been current above par; but this, too, 
shall settle itself. Justice shall be exacted, and on the 
other hand justice shall be rendered. What, say you, 
created the excess 1 It was not a genuine result, for 
no excess is so. It was but the echoing in of cM 
indiscriminately, either with or without the right of 
suffrage. The thousands possessing no literary free- 
hold yet gave spurious votes, and were counted— ihej 
raised the shout and swelled the acclamation, which 
was indeed a thing **Ml of noise and sound, importing 
nothing." 

And so it was, and so shall be; for however much 
critics or cavilers may disagree, there is a truth in the 
thing contested, a reality in genius which can and ulti- 
mately muit find its degree in the appreciation of its 
feUows. _ C. M. B. 



DRAW NIGH TO GOD. 
How may the soul approach Godi She comes with 
hallowed afifections, with ardent aspirations for entire 
conformity to God. God is everywhere. It needs 
but the holy heart to feel and to enjoy his presence. 
God is everywhere. It was a lesson of my childhood ; 
but I found not God, until I found holiness; until I 
exercised faith in the blood of cleansing. Now I know 
it is only the pure in heart that see God. The purer 
the heart, the nearer its approach to God. My soul 
cries out unceasingly for purity ; for greater and greater 
degrees of purity ; so shall I come nigher and nigher 
to God. From all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, do 
thou cleanse me, O my Father. My heart, is it not 
thine 1 O do thou take possession of my mind alfio; 
of all its powers and faculties, and sanctify them whollj 
to thyself. Take my memory, my imagination, my 
reasoning powers, and reign supreme over alL Bring 
thou every thought into captivity; into subjection to 
thyself. Enlarge my capacities, so that I may more 
and more understand, and be enabled to perform all thy 
will concerning me. Thou art the Author of mind, 
the mind of minds ; immense is thy eternal mind. O 
receive my mind, depressed and darkened in its fidlen 
state; O receive it, and restore it to thyself a pure mind» 
and let it evermore expand itself in thee. 
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Original. 
ACROSTIC. 
Whsxcx, ye minstrelsy of heaven, 
In pure robes of glory dress'd, 
Tell me whence your joys arise, 
High — serene — supremely blest 
On the plains of heavenly bliss — 
Utmost bound of human thought — 

Time and distance are unknown, 

• 

Hope and fear alike forgot 
O'er those wide extended plains 
Loud resound your joyods lays: 
Innocency tunes your strings, 
Nature*s God your theme of praise,*- 
Ever basking in delight. 
Sorrow is a thing unknown. 
Seeds of sadness and distress 

Not on heavenly fields are sown. 
O, since ye are thus so blest, 

May a sinful mortal dare 

Ask the source of your delight, 

Never marred by anxious care ? 

Say, ye glorious, happy throng. 
Has aught earthly power to give 
An immortal spirit bliss 
Like to that in which ye livel 
Lies within an earthly shell 

Some pure element of joy 
Ever springing in the heart. 
Endless— true — ^without alloy t 

(«Tum from earth," 1 hear ye say; 
**HoLIirXB8 OF hxaut aloits 
Ever can a peace afford, 

Lasting as th' eternal throne !" 

O, my soul ! then seek this prize. 

Rest not till its light arise. 

Dawning from the upper skies. G. W. 



Original. 
THE SLEEPER. 

BT MISS SXTMOUS. 

Hush ! lightly tread f she sleeps — 
Say not 'tis time to rise. 

Nor grieve that slumber keeps 
Its bandage o*er her eyes. 

O, let her longer stay 

In the bright dreaming clime, 
Nor o'er her spirit's ray, 

Bring back the clouds of time. 

Perhaps, a joyous child. 
She treads the scenes of youth, 



With conscience undefil'd. 
And thoughts attuned to truth. 

Perhaps her father's arm 
Hath claap'd her to hb heart. 

Shielding her steps from harm : 
O, would you bid it part ! 

Perchance a mother's love. 

Which pass'd from earth joo soon^ 
'Tis hers again to prove— 

Hath life a dearer boon? 

Her brothers, they who trod 
The nursery floor she pressed. 

And now are with their God, 
May come to gild her rest 

Then do not seek to break 
That sleeper's calm repose; 

Too soon, alas ! she'll wake. 
To feel life's saddening woes. 

Call sleep a blissful thing, 
A respite sweet from pain, 

A moment's dream may bring 
What ne'er can come again. 

Hash, then, and lightly tread ! 

In such a world as this, 
Break not one golden thread 

Which links the soul to bliss. 



MARY'S TEARS. 

Whkit the repentant Mary came. 

And knelt at Jesus' feet, 
Weigh'd down by sorrow, sin, and shame. 

And pour'd the precious sweet — 

The tears of penitence bedew'd 

The humble mourner's eye; 
Her contrite grief her Maker view'd. 

And register'd on high. 

She at her Savior's footstool bent. 

And humbly knelt to pray; 
God saw her heart — ^forgivenesa sent — 

And wip'd her sins away. 

Ye who by sin have been* misled 
From the bright way to heaven, 

And would ag^n its pathway tread. 
And wish to be foigiven — 

Do not upon the sacred shrine. 
Your glittering ofiTrings heap, 

As if your gems were things divine- 
But like the suppliant weep. 

O ! may the storms of sorrow raise 
Your wandering thoughts to heaven; 

May you, like Mary, kneel and praise, 
Like Mary — be forgiven. 

8 
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Original. 
AMANl)A*S LAST HOUR. 

BT XK8. BAKLAK. 

'TwAS winter. Gloomy clouds shrouded the scene, 

And chilling snows came on the stormy blast, 

And bright streams were congealed, and every flower 

And spir^ of grass had faded ; and the songs 

Of birds echoed not in the leafless wood. 

The door was shut — a bright fire lit the hearth, 

And there were circled round the fair and gay. 

Whom I had often met in happier days. 

But young Amanda, whose enchanting smile 

Had cheered so late that melancholy place. 

Was changed ; for she was wasted by disease, 

And her once roseate cheeks were deadly pale. 

Sometimes her eyes rested on vacancy ; 

But oft she turned th^ to her sleeping child. 

While gushed affection's warmest, fondest tears. 

Her moans were low and saddening, like the tones 

Of an ^olian harp in ruin laid, 

When every passing breeze severs a chord. 

And its low music in sad murmurs tells 

That soon the last worn trembling chord will break. 

And its soft melody for ever cease. 

A kind physician, by her lowly couch 
Of sufiering, bent with deepest interest, 
Still pressing the warm cordial to her lips, 
As if unwilling to resign a form 
So &ir and loved to death's relentless power. 

I was beside her when a fearful change 
Came o'er her features. A triumphant smile 
Played on her cheek, and a strange brightening glow 
That seemed to be the first faint dawn of heaven, 
Chive a calm lustre to her closing eyes, 
A moment ere they darkened into death. 

The blast of death blew colder — ^life's worn chord 
Resisted it no longer, but gave way, 
And the last sigh passed from her dying lip. 
Her parting shade, leleased from the pale clay^ 
Fled to her native heaven, to mingle there 
With bright celestial forms, where ceaseless joy 
Beams from God*s throne o'er the wide realms of bliss, 
And pain, and death, and sorrow, are no more. 

I looked, and she was silent; yet the smile 
Still sat triumphant on her bloodless lip, 
And a cold tear hung on the silken lash 
Of that bright eye, now closed to weep no more. 
There was a calmness on her marble brow, 
Serene as summer's sea, when not a breeze 
Moves even lightly o'er its quiet breast 

The clouds passed off from the wide horizon. 
The evening sun looked feebly from the west, 
And disappeared behind the snow-topt hills — 
The iionr dosed, Amanda was no more. 



Long has it been since her last hour, and long 
Has she slept shrouded in the gloomy vault; 
The summer rose has faded o'er her breast. 
The withered grass droops on her lowly grave, 
And autumn's leaves are scattered widely there, 
Sad emblem of the faded bloom beneath. 



Original. 
THE FLOWER. 

A FACT. 

To India's sultry clime a man went forth, 
Bearing upon his lips the eternal words: 
** Peace upon earth, good will to all mankind," 
And burning in his heart the love of Christ — 
The love of precious souls. The Gospel of 
The Son of God, dispensed by his own servant. 
With influence sweet, drew Asia's tawny sons 
To listen and believe. 

Won by the accents 
Of the good man, a Hindoo worshiper 
(On whom the Spirit of the Lord had breathed. 
And bade *<the dry bones live") approached and thus 
Address'd the messenger of heaven: <* Father, 
I have a flower, a precious flower, and long 
Has been my search to find or strive to find 
One worthy of so rare a gift Alas! 
My labor has been fruitless — earth's cold sons 
With careless eye look*d on my offering — 
The scorching gaze of beauty, and the blast 
Of Time's rode winds have withered my poor flower. 
Tell me, O man of God, if in your land 
There dwells one worthy of this precious giffc — 
One who would cherish it with fondest love, 
Restore its wonted freshness, and upon 
Its blighted leaves effuse the dew of life.' 



»» 



The missionary's heart beat high with hope — 
He read the import of the heathen's story 
In his expressive face, which told of woe, 
Afifections blighted, manhood's hopes put out 
He points the Hindoo to the Lamb of God, 
Tells him of Jesus and his matchless love. 
So vast, that though possessed of earth and heaven, 
For us he condescends to shed his blood. 
The Hindoo's soul, melted with love divine. 
Pours forth with streaming eyes his thanks to God, 
And thus exclaims— 

«0 that I knew where I 
Might find this Savior! He alone is worthy 
To possess airhearts. To him I give my flower, 
Which is my heart, my broken contrite heart! 
Lead me, O man of God, to my Redeemer — 
Let me behold his face, and die in peace !" 
The Hindoo's offering found a sweet acceptance; 
The heavenly gardener watered well the plant 
With showers of grace, restored its pristine glory, 
And then transplanted it to bloom in heaven. 

P. P. 
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NOTICES. 
Elbmbnts op Chbhistby, including the moat reemt Pit- 
eoveries and ApplictjUions of ttu Science toMedieine^ and Phar- 
maciff and the Arts. By Robert Kane, M. />., M. R. I. A., Pro- 
Je»eor, ^e. An American Edition, arranged /or the Ueet^ 
the Univereitiee, Collegee, ^e., tn the United States. By 
John Draper, M. D., Professor of Chefnistry in the Vniver- 
sity qf New York. Pp. 7M. Harper ^ Brothers.—" Nothing 
new," is no proverb in cheroifltry. This science is yet in ita 
non-af e— perliaps in its infancy. On tliia ttieroe new boolcs are 
necessary as a new one on geography was called for after Co- 
lumbus had revealed a new world. Kane's Elements are in 
excellent repute among European scholars ; and the best mas- 
ters of the science in America proclaim its worth with a strong 
and full verdict. The work is sufficiently commended, and 
without our warrant will be deemed worth its price by all who 
study chemistry, either for speculation, amusement, or for 
practical aims and uses. 

A Discocbsb m rbplt to " Tracts foe thb Psoplb, No. 
IV." By Rev. John E. Edwards, qf the North Carolina Con- 
ference.— "Tnct for the Tiroes, No. IV," is an anonymous 
pamphlet, in which the writer attempts to prove that Metho- 
dism is no Church, but a society, without sacraments, minis- 
ters, or divine warrant, in its origin, progress and design. 

Mr. Edwards replies to this chai:ge with sufficient skill and 
success. It is not, however, certain to our mind, that such 
anonymous assaults on Methodism require any answer, except 
in peculiar circumstances, as where the poison is really and 
manifestly diffusing itself, and averting the r^ards of those 
who are friendly to the Church. This was probably the case in 
Newborn where the discourse was delivered. 

Mbmozb op Mrs. Mart Lundib Duncan: being Recollec- 
tions cf a Daughter by her Mother. New York : Robert Car- 
ter. 1812.— This is one of the most valuable sketches of female 
religious character extant. The in&ncy, youth, and maturity 
of Mrs. Duncan's life were equally attractive. She was truly 
an example of what nature and grace can do to render the per- 
son, manners, and tempers of a human being lovely and ad- 
mired. We cannot attempt, in a brief notice, a delineation of 
the charms of her character, but must direct the reader to ob- 
Uin the book, and by ita perusal be led, as she will, to crave 
and seek the mental and moral graces which adorned this meek 
disciple of Jesus. The following lines, composed by her at the 
age of twelve, show singular aptness in a child for versifica- 
tion. 

" How sweet are those delightful dreams, 
That charm in youth's first days of bloom ! 
And sweet those radiant sunshine gleams. 
That wander through surrounding gloom. 

And bright are fancy's fairy bowers. 
And sweet the flowers that round she flings ; 

When in gay youth's romantic hours 
She shows all fair and lovely things. 

But ah I there is a land above. 

Whose pleasures never fade away ; 
A holy land of bliss and love, 

Where night is lost in endless day. 

And in the blaze of that blest day. 
All earthly bowers we deemed so bright, 

Must fade> as when the sun*s first ray 
Dispels the darkness of the night. 

Why should my soul so fondly cling 

To joys that bless my pilgrimage t 
The Joys of-heaven I ought to sing, 

Its raptures all my love engage. 

Why should my spirit fear to die 7 
What though the river may be deep! 

When past, I never more shall sigh ; 
My eyes shall then forget to weep. 

01 for faith's bright and eagle aye. 
To pierce beyond this vale of tean. 



To regions blest above the sky, 
To worlds unknown by lapse of years. 

Then should the toys that tempt me now, ^ 

From my enraptured boeom fly ; 
In faith and grace my soul should grow 
Till death be lost in victory.'* 
The following is selected from amongst othen as proof of 
her skill in poetry at a mature age. 

"thb I8LB8 OP thb OBNTILBS. 

Calm on the bosom of the deep 

A thousand beauteous Islets lie ; 
While glassy seas that round them sleep, 

Reflect the glories of the sky. 

How radiant mid the watery waste 
Their groves of emerald verdure smile, 

Like Eden-spots, in ocean placed, 
The weary pilgrim to beguile. 

Graceful throiigh forest vistas bright, 

The fair Mimosa's shadows spread ; 
And 'gainst those skies of amber light, 

The palm-tree lifts its towering head. 

Alas 1 that in those happy vales. 
Meet homes for pure and heaven-bom love, 

Unholy discord still prevails. 
And weeping peace forsakes the grove. 

Alas ! that on those lovely shores, 
Where earth and sky In beauty shine, 

And Heaven profusely sheds its stores, 
Man should in heathen bondage pine. 

O haste! ye messengers of God, 
With hearts of seal and tongues of flamey— 

Go t spread the welcome sound abroad. 
That allmay* bless Messiah's name.' 

That where the smoke of offerings base, 

From idol fanes obscure the day, 
May rise the incense of a race 

Whose souls are taught by Heaven to pny. 

When shall the solemn Sabbath-bell 
Chime through those plains at morning prims. 

And choral hymns of praises swell 
Through those deep woods in noles sublime f 

Soft mingling with the wave*s low moan, 
The sound shall float o'er ocean's breast. 

To tell the wave-tossed wanderer lone, 
' The ark of mercy here doth rest.' " 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Ohio Annual Conpbrbnob.— -The recent session of this 
body In Hamilton was of unusual interest, for two or three rsas* 
ons. It was peculiarly harmonious. Scarcely a word was spo- 
ken during the eight days of its sittings which did not savor of 
broiherly love. A gentleman who had seen much of life and 
of verbal discussion, remarked to us that it was the most har- 
monious body of men he had ever seen. This concord did not 
grow out of circumsunces. There was more perplexing busi- 
ness than usual. Discussion was free and frequent, and some- 
times animated ; hot it was always In the spirit of that wisdooa 
which is pure and then peaceable. The harmony was that spo- 
ken of by the apoetle-" tfie unity qf the Spirit." The preachy 
ers were imbued with the influences of the Holy Spirit. That 
was it which maintained amongst them such strict and unva- 
rying concord. 

Another interesting fact in connection with this conference, 
was the reported increase of the last year. More than fifteen 
thousand had been added to the Church. There was an in- 
crease of more than ten thousand. This is beyond precedent. 
And what rendered this increase the more grateful is, that a 
large proportion of those added were regenerated persons. 
The testimony of the mlnistecs plainly indicated that then 
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wu an unufual growth in grace, as well as in numbers. Many 
of the people were sanctified, and were walking in love and 
showing to the world a pattern of good worka. 

The preachers started to their work in the spirit of their 
blessed Lord and Master; and from the zeal and purity of 
their tempers, as they turned their faces to the Tineyard of their 
Lord, we could not but hope that next year would bring us the 
Intelligence of twenty rather than ten thousand added to the 
Church. 

OaBOON.— Intelligence has been received of the state and 
prospects of this interesting mission. Several of the missiona- 
ries are returning to the United States. Some circumstances 
seem to be discouraging. This, however, may be expected of 
all our missions. The Church should not despond. A letter 
from the Rev. Jason Lee, of March 28, 1812, gives the following 
account of the death of his companion : 

*< On the morning of March 26ih, her symptoms all seemed 
fovorable, and we were expecting to see a favorable termina-i 
tion of her disease. But alas! poor, short-sighted mortals— we 
know not what a moment may bring forth. She conversed as 
usual, and probably had no more expectation that her end was 
so nigh, than those around her. She called for drink, and 
drank off a glass with more apparent ease than usual, and 
immediately commenced coughing; 1)ut this produced no 
alarm, as she had been subject to severe coughing for several 
days. I raised her head as usual, but instead of expectorating 
she strangled, and aAer three short gasps, all was over. The 
breaking of an ulcer completely drowned the organs of respi- 
ration, and she expired without so much as moving a finger. 
Thus ended the earthly career of an accomplished, devoted, 
faithful, undaunted missionary of the cross. Thus went down, 
at onetf a bright luminary, before it had reached ita meridian 
height. But it set in glory, and its mild rays, shed forth in 
this dark land, will linger long, and serve to illumine the 
path through the dark valley and shadow of death. Though 
she desired, if it was the will of the Lord, to be raised up, that 
she might be a comfort and a support to her husband, a guide to 
her child and a blessing to Oregon, yet she could resign all into 
the hands of the Lord. She declared that she had no /ears qf 
death, but firmly believed tliat the Lord would receive her into 
everlasting habitations." 

Catalooub of thb Wobthihoton Fbmalb Sbmimabt, /or 
the yeart 1841-2.— We rejoice at the continued success and 
improvement of this institution. Its friends have struggled 
through many diflSculties, but they will reap a rich reward. 

Examining Comnttltee.~-B.ey. J. Ferree, A. Morrow, F. Hum- 
phreys. 

TVocAers.- Miss L. Parsons, Principal. Miss Sarah C. Fisk, 
Assistant. Miss Caroline Griswold and Miss Mary T. Hurd, 
Ajsistant Pupils. Miss Eveline P. Smith, Teacher of Music 
and Painting. 

The site of Worthlngton Seminary is well chosen. Wor- 
thington is a thriving village, beautifully situated nine miles 
north of Columbus. It is on high ground, from which the pros- 
pect is extensive and beautiful. It is proverbially healthy. 

The building consists of an elegant three story brick edifice, 
with ample accommodations for one hundred students. Con- 
nected with the seminary is a cabinet and library, which 
through the insirumenulity of the agent. Rev. M. P. Oaddis, 
have been considerably increased dicing the past year, so that 
there are now, in addition to a valuable and extensive library, 
nearly a thousand specimens of minerals, petrifactions, etc. 

Qovemment and In»truclion.—li is the design of the teach- 
ers of this institution to impart a thorough and praciical knowl 
edge of the sciences, and to implant such principles and prac- 
tices in the minds of their pupils as shall enable them to fill 
with dignity the several stations which they may be called to 
occupy in society. 

The intercourse between teachers and pupils is kind, familiar 
and mutually respectful, thus exacting obedience on the pan 
of the pupils, not by any coercive means, but from motives of 
courtesy and self-impiovement. 

Board.— Pupils can be accommodated with good board in the 
seminary, at the reduced price of §1,25 per week ; this includes 
3 



lights, fuel and room rent. Washing, extra, 25 cents per week. 
Half payment for the term is expected In advance. 

Sestiona and Yaeationa.—ThB year is divided into two ses- 
sions of twenty-two weeks each. The winter term commences 
on the first Thursday in November. The summer tenn com- 
mences on the laat Thursday in April. 

TVt'/ion.— Primary Studies, per quarter, §3,00; English De« 
partment, §4,00; Natural, Intellectual and Moral Sciences, 
§5,00; Mathematics, and Languages, §5,00; Incidental Ex- 
penses, 26 cents. 

Estra CAar^M.— Drawing and Painting, §3/)0; Music Les- 
sons, §8,00; Use of Piano Forte, §2,00. 

More than one hundred young ladies have pursued their stu- 
dies at this seminary the past year. May there be twice that 
number for the year to come 1 



PUBLISHERS' TABLE. 

As is customary with the publishers of periodicals, we pre- 
sent the following amongst many other flattering notices of this 
work: 

Tlie Ladiee* i?«po«i7ory.— We have received the number of 
this excellent monthly for May. For variety in the subjects, 
and good sense in the tone of its articles, it is in advance of any 
work of the kind in the west. And it does not lall off, but 
decidedly improves as it grows older. The present number con- 
tains an admirable engraving by Woodruff— a better one than 
we have seen in any eastern monthly. The typographical exe- 
cution is truly Buperb.— Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 

**The Ladies^ Repository.**— The February number has 
come to hand. It is embellished with a beautiful engraving of 
a " Lake Scene," contains a large amount of well written and 
useful matter, and evinces a determination on the pan of the 
proprietors to merit public patronage, by imparting to it all the 
interest, external beauty, and intrinsic value that Its friends 
can desire. We think it richly deserving the support of the 
public generally, and especially of the Methedlst Episcopal 
Church.— Lutheran Obeerver. 

The Ladies* Repoeitory.-'Ihia periodical is published by 
the "Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati." The March 
number is before us. It possesses, as its predecessors have 
done, high literary and religious merit. From the manifest ten- 
dency of this excellent work to enlighten the mind and im- 
prove the heart, it should be found in every family in our con- 
nection.— PA(7ad«/pUa Christian Repository. 

The Ladiee* Repoeitory and Gatherings qf the West.— 
This excellent periodical, we are happy to learn, is in a pros- 
perous state. The February number before us Is fraught with 
much interesting and instructive matter. While the world is 
deluged with silly tales of love and fashion, we rejoice to see a 
few sensible and common sense periodicals, conducted with 
ability and good taste, dedicated to the ladies. It Is a sheer 
insult to the fair sex to offer them the continual flow of an Idle, 
hare-brained, sickly mind, such as is presented in many of the 
periodicals of this day. We recommend the Repoeiiory to all 
our fair paxroaa.— Northern Christian Advocate. 

" The Ladies* Repository,** published at Cincinnati, tat the 
Methodist Episcopal Ctiurch, continues to reach us, and Is 
always read with pleasure, and deemed by us an amament to 
the literature of that Church. As a whole It well soils the 
object to be attained by its publication ; and we are happy to 
see, from many journals, that ii is high in the estimation of per- 
sons of intelligence and judgment. It would be unpardonable 
to pass over its typographical neatness so creditable to the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Wright and Swormsiedi: but its contents is its 
chief praise. lis selections are eminently appropriate, taste- 
ful, and useful, and its original pieces gratifying and^instmcti ve 
by their variety, elegance, and sterling literary and religious 
excel lence. — Christian Guardian. 

^^ Ladies* Repository and Gatherings qf the Ww/."— This 
valuable Church periodical for July has been on our desk for 
several weeks. It is prompt in its visits, and richly freighted. 
It is full of very excellent original articles, highly Intellectual, 
and decidedly jeWgwm.— Richmond Chrietian Advceats. 
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11 Through its Talleys, will flow on for ever ! 
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Original. 
DECEMBER. 

Fast fleeting year, 
How, from thy reign, the deep, rich glories fade ! 
Even afi we gaze, how leaf by leaf grows sere, 
And stain by stain on thy green robes is laid ; 
From all thy hues something of light is pass'd — 
Some shade of dimness o'er their brightness cast 

Thy smile looks wom^ 
Life's subtle spirit is no longer thine ; 
Though earth's still lair, we meet, where'er we turn. 
Some mournful witness of thy swift decline- 
In vale and glen, and on the mountain steep. 
And mid the depths where forest shadows sleep. 

Thd painted things. 
Bom but to sport where summer sunlight fails — 
Where are they now, with their bright, glittering wings 1 
0*er faded grass, the dull, brown reptile crawls, 
Or from low branches, hid by changing leaves. 
His silken shroud in aimless instinct weaves. 

The vacant nest, 
Love's home, embosomed in the wild-wood bower, 
No more the spot where fond affections rest. 
But speaks what was in love's soft spring-time hour; 
Amid the leaves that parent voices stirred. 
The wind's wild murmur now alone is heard. 

And a low moan 
From the deep wood, with thrilling sorrow fraught. 
Tells that the shaft has been too truly flown, 
The wedded bosom of the dove that sought; 
And blood is dropping from the pheasant's wing, 
Now slowly rising where quick death shots ring. 

Yet few the hours 
Since spring, glad spring, in breathing freshness drest, 
Like a young mother smiling o'er her flowers, 
The pure, bright buds unfolding on her breast. 
Was in thy tnun, treading the awaken'd earth, 
That heaved beneath her feet with one wide birth. 

And all fair things 
Seemed with a sense of quickened being thrilled, 
And nature woke her thousand choral strings; 
But all are changed, though all are not yet stilled. 
With all glad sounds now blends an undertone— 
A cadence, murm'ring of bright visions gone. 

And summer's train — 
Why, yet the glorious pageant hath not passed; 
'Mid all our vales some gorgeous hues remain — 
Some floating odors from her censors vast; 
But with the breath of lingering flowers, intense 
Decay's dark vapors mingle on the sense. 
Vot. II.— 46 



The skies, still fiiir, 
Wear yet no shadow to the lifted eye ; 
But day's long splendors have a yellow glare. 
And shadows, all unseen on earth or sky. 
Seem darkly flung upon the conscious heart-^ 
A sad foreboding that the bright must part. 

And all shall part : 
They fade out one by one — ^they haste away ; 
The tides grow still in nature's curdling heart, 
And thou, pale dying year, may'st not delay : 
The dim and dusty scroll of things that were 
Shall soon all record of thy being bear. 

And such is life— 
A spring and summer of the north's harsh clime, 
The autumn, gathering while fond hopes are rife, 
And winter ending our brief date of time — 
Its chilling darkness closing in apace 
O'er the fierce stragglers in life's eager race. 

Departing year! 
Thou bear'st stern teachings in thy softest sigh — 
In all thy tones a prophet's voice we hear: 
Makes the immortal spirit no reply ? 
What is man's voice, in its rebuking power, 
To thy deep moan in this thy dying hour ! 



SUN-SET. 
Th£ sun had just scattered a golden dew 

O'er the western hills of heaven. 
And swam thro' the sapphirine stream of blue, 

To open the gates of even. 

The clouds that his rosy breath last came o'er 

With crimson dye are glowing, 
And others the mirrors of fancy pour 

In numerous form8-7be8towing 

On some the appearance of golden trees, 

With blossoms of mby swelling. 
Or pendulous pearls-^which the playful breeze 
. Transforms to a fairy dwelling. 

On pyramids tall, edg'd with amber fringe. 

Or chrysolite valleys gleaming, 
And mountains incrusted with purple tinge, 

In gorgeous splendor beaming. 

Allusive of yon bright heaven so fair, 
Where saints, golden harps enwreathing, 

Fling over the chords, fresh flowcra which there 
Bloom ever — sweet odors breathing. 

Where pleasure supernal unboundedly glows, 
Where sorrow and sighing can never 

Intrude, for its joys like the river which flows 
Through its valleys, will flow on for ever! 
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Original. 
THE CONFLICTS OF MIND.* 

A ▼AX.BDICTORT ASDBXBfl DBLIVKRBD AT THB CLOSB OF THE 
ACADBlflCAL YBAB OP NOBWALK SBMUfABY. 

BT BIT. SDWAKD THOMBOX, 
Principal tf the Seminary. 

5. DiFTicuLTXEs are more easily overcome than is 
generally imagined. The simple resolution to sur- 
mount an obstacle reduces it. one half. It concentrates 
the powers of the soul. There ia much exertion in a 
retreating army ; but it is of little avail, for it makes no 
impression upon the foe. It is spent in tailing care of 
the baggage and the wounded, gathering up the slain, 
destroying property, lest it should fall into the hands 
of the enemy, preparing the way for escape, and pro- 
tecting the rear from attack. Let that army, however, 
resolve to stand its ground; and though there may be 
no more energy expended than there was in retreating, 
how different is the result! Its powers are collected — 
every hand is placed upon a gun — every bayonet is 
directed against the foe, and every moment works im- 
portant issues. So a defeated, staggering soul may 
make effort to escape from the disgrace of defeat — effort 
to rise from beneath the pressure of its own humbling 
reproaches — effort at planning some new enterprise, 
hut it is effort wasted. 

Resolution brings every power to the same point, 
and moves the whole soul forward, like the Grecian 
phalanx, each part supported and supporting, and every 
step making an opening before it It dissipates imag- 
inary terrors. Imagination is a very husy but very 
humble servant of the soul. She obsequiously con- 
sults predominant inclination, and paints to suit its 
taste. She is never more active than when fear (which 
is generally a usurper in a state of irresolution) sways 
the scepter over the iimer man. Hence difficulties are 
always magnified when viewed in the distance. The 
inner as well as the outer optics are subject to illu- 
sions. When, upon some unknown coast, we view, 
through the morning fog, the distant cottage, we 
deem it a castle. Thus the sluggard, standing at his 
door, sees a lion in his way. Though the enemy be a 
hundred miles off, the coward sees him on the next hill 
top. He only who sa3rs, "I can and I will," sees diffi- 
culties in their true dimensions. How the terrors of 
the wilderness retreat, before the advancing steps of- the 
fearless emigrant ! O, how I like those words, ** I can 
and I will !" They are words of magic — they put to 
flight the hosts of phantoms and hobgoblins which fear 
conjures up around us in moments of hesitation — they 
reduce giant enemies to ordinary foes — they level the 
mountains, fill the vallies, and make straight paths for 
the feet Would you be victors, write them upon your 
hanners, and, like the vision of Minerva which made 
Achilles tremble, they will shake the knees of all your 
enemies. 

Ye mothers, at your cradles teach them to your chil- 
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dren, and bid the first pulsations of their little hearts 
beat music to them. These words, " I will not let thee 
go until thou bless roe," inspired mortal to struggle 
with immortal powers. Fathers, breathe resolution 
into your sons; then, though you put them unarmed, 
unfriended, and unshod, into this wide world, they will 
see their way to wealth and honor. Launch them 
upon the stormy ocean — they will exact a rich revenue 
from its billows: exile them to the wiIdem»E», and they 
will press milk and honey from its rocks. 

Resolution inspires self-confidence. Before the de- 
claration of independence, the Continental Congrew 
acted with fear and trembling; but so aoon aa that 
instrument was adopted, a noble self-confidence inspired 
that gallant band of patriots. They found that they 
had emerged from that dependance in which they had 
been reared; and this perception spread a might and 
majesty over all their thoughts and actions. 

The resolution to pursue the path of duty, regardless 
of enemies or obstacles, begets the conviction that we 
can place reliance on our own souls. Under this con- 
viction, whatever is done, is done firmly. Next to a 
sense of the Divine presence there is nothing so invig- 
orating to the spirit as the consciousness of indepen- 
dence. In some respects it is not proper that we ahould 
be independent. It is wisely ordained that our persons^ 
our tongues, our property, should be, to some extend 
under the control of human law; but there is one little 
territory over which God designs that man should sway 
an exclusive scepter — that territory is his own soul. 
On this no tyrant dare rattle Ids chains — into this no 
monarch can push his bayonets. It is a holy inheri- 
tance — ^it is celestial soil — ^it is guarded by the cherubic 
sword. 

Unhappy wretch that does not rule in the counsels 
of his own mind ! He opens the gates of his paradise. 
He becomes a vassal where he should be a king — in- 
stead of beading an army he can scarce control a 
finger. Pitiable being he who asks his fellow mortals 
to legislate for him. What do they know of the soull 
Were they by, in the laboratory of heaven, when God 
struck it offi or can they measure its apprehensions or 
its anguish 1 Can they see it cling to the cross, or 
attach itself to the throne, or cast anchor within the 
vail 1 Can they lift the curtain that hides eternity, and 
travel up with it to see what will be its wants in un- 
wasting ages? Poor ruined soul art thou thatembark- 
est upon the shipwrecked reason of the world — per- 
plexed soul who must obtain consent of his fellow 
worms before he acts. To whom shall he got This 
world is a great Babel, where cfiaos umpire sits^ 

*< And by deciding, worse embroils tha ferny.*' 
Such a man resembles a boatman on a mighty river, 
where it divides into a thousand branches. A points 
to one and B to another of the diverging streams, and 
obey whom he pleases, the overwhelming majority is 
against him. Perplexed by the confused cries, every 
stroke of his paddle is feeble. He is a degraded mor- 
tal, whomsoever he be, that stoops to ask man, or winds, 
or waves, or moontalns, or storms, or lightning, whether 
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be may do his duty, and weak as he is degraded. 
Woald you be unembarrassed? Have but one will, 
viz., the will of God. Inquire what is duty, then do it ; 
and though storms may rage around you, all will be] 
calm within. From the counsels of your own soul 
you will come forth, as Gabriel, from the light, doing 
nothing rashly, nothing doubtfully, nothing feebly, and 
before you difficulties will sink. 

Under manly resistance difficulties progressively di- 
minish. If, when we set out in life, we fail, we shall 
be likely to do so throughout our career; but if we 
conquer in the first onset, we shall probably vanquish 
in the next, and after a few triumphs our march will 
be as that of the conqueror. 

The forty-fourth British regiment, having lost their 
colors by a dastardly delay in bringing up the ^seines 
at the battle of New Orleans, and being sent to India 
to regain them, instead of accomplishing their object, 
were annihilated by the AfTghans. The hero who led 
the American lines to that memorable field, commenced 
fab career by a fortunate battle, and terminated, in a 
blaze of glory, a series of brilliant victories. Summon 
alt your energies to the first conflict As, under reiter- 
ated iiiilures, the bold heart sinks, under repeated tri- 
umphs the timid one rises. Success gives strength to 
the hand, and energy to the head, and courage to the 
heart, and produces the habit of perseverance to suc- 
cessful issue. Its subject goes to the battle as did the 
Greek, who, being reminded that he was lame, replied, 
«*I propose to fight, not to run." When Buonaparte 
heard that his old guards had surrendered, he said it was 
impossible, because they did not know how. 

Manly resistance subdues the opposition of the world. 
This world b a wicked one. It loves to crush the 
oppressed. I know not hovo it is, but I do know that 
«D it is. When a man gives signs of fiiiling, his friends 
forsake him, and his enemies come up; and even they 
who before were tndiflerent to his afbirs, take an inter- 
est in his down&ll. Woe to the man who cannot con- 
ceal his inadequacy to meet his exigencies. Clearchus 
in that memorable retreat of the ten thousand from 
Persia, though in an enemy's land, and surrounded 
with millions of armed foes, delivered to the king's mes- 
aengers, inviting him to sue for peace, that truly Spartan 
reply, " Go tell the king that it is rather necessary to 
fight, as we have nothing on which to dine." While 
such was his bearing, he marched unhurt through dan- 
gerous passes, and over unfordable rivers, and was 
abundantly supplied with Persian dainties; but when 
he went to parley with Tissaphemes, he and the brave 
men around him fell. 

Whether unfortunate or prosperous, you may expect 
to be opposed. Had you the wisdom of Ulysses, the 
patriotism of Washington, the purity of an angel of 
light, you would be opposed. God incarnate, on an 
errand of redeeming mercy, fought his way to the cross, 
which he stained with his atoning blood. You may 
expect opposition as long as selfishness and envy rankle 
in the human heart Sometimes your motives will be 
misunderstood, sometimes maliciously misconstrued. 



You will have opposition fi-om honest motives, and 
opposition from hostile feelings. It will, perchance, 
come from the hand that has gathered your bounty, 
and issue from that heart that should love and bless 
you. No matter, stand firm. If you weep over the 
ingratitude of those who have basely injured you, let 
no one see your tears. If you receive into your bosom 
the poisoned dagger of a false friend, let no murmur 
escape your lips. Be sure, this course will be best 
Preserve a steady footstep, and march towards your 
object, and your foes will slink away ashamed. Under 
such a course as named, the very feeling which leads to 
opposition will suggest its withdraws!. 'When a design- 
ing enemy sees that a man is not arrested by difficulty — 
that obstacles only develop superior energies, he will 
take care not to put any in his way. The very men 
that oppose you with bitterness, when they see you 
marching onward with accelerated footstep, will soon 
not only surcease their opposition, but come around 
you with obsequious smile, and bow and beg to do yon 
homage. 

Secure the assistance of friends. It is an old adage 
that fortune helps those who help themselves. Certain 
it is that friends are most inclined to help us when they 
see we least care about their assistance. They wish to 
be Bssured that their means will be well invested before 
they part with them. The individual of sagacity will 
be glad of an opportunity of aiding a v^orous, manly 
youth, because he will be sure of an ample interest for 
his capital. But he who has an estate to bequeath, 
will not be quick to believe that it is his duty to leave 
it to a slothful relative. He will seek to intrust it to 
some hand which will make it tell upon the interest of 
the world. The multitude delight to crowd around the 
man who can use them to good advantage. It is said 
of an ancient general, that, in consequence of his se- 
verity, in time of peace all who could forsook him ; 
but when danger arose, they rushed back again to his 
s^ndard. His feariess step in the hour of trial, con- 
gregated the multitudes around him. The steady de- 
termination to encounter difficulty without alarm, is, in 
moments of danger, like the trumpet of Gideon on the 
mountains of Palestine, which instantly gathered Abi- 
ezer around him. 

Difficulty is associated with happiness. The curse 
which doomed man to toil is among the greatest of 
human blessings. In itself it is a curse ; relatively, to 
fallen man, it is a perpetual, universal, unmixed mercy. 
Though the seraph, soaring on his wings of fire, and 
triumphing in immortal powers, rtgardi it as a curse — 
though man in paradise fdt it to be such, yet to man 
depraved, it is a kind angel which saves him from him- 
self, his greatest foe. Were it repealed, earth would 
be a thousand fold cursed. Matter and mind would 
rot — the field would be a wilderness — ^man would be 
armed against himself, and against his fellow — ^passion 
would obliterate reason — ^iniquity would spring out of 
all the earth — uimiitigated wrath would look down 
from heaven — ^hell itself would be anticipated. Wisely 
has God locked up every blessing, and thrown a cur- 
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tain over eveiy truth, that in turning the key, and lift- 
ing the vail, man's physical and moral powers might be 
diverted from their desolating, downward tendency. 

But exercise not only preserves us, in some degree, 
from wickedness and woe, it brings us positive pleasure. 
The exercise of any of the faculties, within prescribed 
limits, afibrda enjoyment As we survey, with the 
microscope, the fantastic motions of the animalcula that 
float in the dew drop, we exclaim, how happy ! As we 
take our evening walk in the meadow, and survey the 
sportive lambs, we cry out, instinctively, what pleasure 
these little cieatures enjoy! We never contrast the 
slow pace of the dam with the buoyant footsteps of the 
colt, without drawing an inference in iavor of the hap- 
piness of the latter. And whyl We form our esti- 
mate of the happiness of inferior animals by their 
motions. But where did we obtain this measure? 
From our superior natures. The activity of our facul- 
ties is the measure of enjojrment, all other things being 
equal. We may add that joy is the richer and the 
purer, the more elevated the faculty called into exercise. 
Does not the peasant enjoy more tban the brute — ^the 
philosopher than the peasant — ^the Christian than the 
philosopher 1 

Go to your congress of nations. See those two 
champion statesmen meet in fierce and final struggle. 
A nation*8 arguments, a nation's feelings, a nation's 
interests crowd upon each aching head, and press each 
throbbing lieart. The world's wit and wisdom crowd 
the hall^ and beauty in the glittering gallery watches 
the approaching conflict The multitudes besiege the 
doors, and aisles, and windows, anxious to witness the 
scene, and herald the issue. The champions rise upon 
the tempest of human passions — they raise storm after 
storm, and throw thunderbolt on thunderbolt at each 
other — they soar, wing to wing, into the loftiest re- 
gions — they grapple with each other, soul to soul. 
Then is the purest, deepest, sweetest rapture, save that 
which comes from heaven. It were cheap to buy one 
draught with the crown of empire. 

Difficulties, when overcome, insure honor. What 
laurels can be gathered from the field of sham battle? 
No enemy, no glory. The brave man scorns the feeble 
adversary. The greater the foe the more noble the vic- 
tory. Rome gave her best honors to Scipio, because 
he prostrated Hannibal. America honors Washington 
because he drove the giant forces of Britain. England 
awards to Wellington her highest praise because he 
struck down Napoleon, her mightiest foe. Mark the 
aged Christian pilgrim as he rises from some fearful 
conflict in holy triumph. Hark ! Mcthinks I hear him 
say, *^ O glorious Gospel of the blessed God ! Because 
thou dost task all my powers — ^because thou dost lead 
me to the arena — ^because thou dost bring me to the 
mightiest foes — ^to principalities and powers, leagued for 
our destruction — to rulers of darkness, and wicked spir- 
its, panting for our everlasting death — to the world and 
the flesh — to earth and to hell, thus making me a spec- 
tacle to infernal and heavenly worlds-^to God the Spirit, 
God the Son, and God the Father; therefore will I 



glory in thee." Go ask the blood-washed throng if 
they would erase one trial from their history. Ask 
David on yon mount of gloiy , why the angels fold their 
wings, and drop their harps to listen to his stoiy. 
Would you have an honored life, an honored memory, 
a blessed immortality, shrink not from conflict 

We measure a man's intellect by his achievement 
We estimate his achievements by their difficulties. 
Think you that honor can come without difficulty? 
Try 'it Go build baby-houses, join mice to a little 
wagon, play at even and odd, and ride on a long pde, 
and see what laurels the world will award you. 

We will give you the crown of empire. Now go, 
like Sardanapalns, wrapping yourself in petticoats, dress 
wool among a flock of women, and see if honor would 
not stamp his angry foot, and shake his hoary locks, 
and spurn you from hb presence. 

Difficulties give courage. Look at the raw recruit 
How timid, how fearfiil of the foe, how willing to avoid 
an engagement! See him on the eve of strife— his 
imagination pictures the smoke and din of battle firom 
afiir — the plain crimsoned with blood — the piercing 
cries and gaping wounds of the dying and the dead. 
He longs for the home of his childhood, th$ embrace of 
his mother, the quiet of peace. But mark the hardy 
veteran by his side, who carries in his body the buUets 
of the foe, and bears upon his face the maika of their 
sabres. He stands firm — ^he thinks only oi the ima^ 
of his country, the punishment of the invader, and the 
laurels of the conqueror, and lies down to rest, longbig 
for the reveille that shall wake him to the strife. Bey 
hold yon timid, delicate female. She trembles at the spi- 
der — she shudders at the unexpected rap— she feints at 
the firing of the pistol. War breaks out — ^her husband 
draws his sword, and leads his platoon to the cannon's 
mouth. The savages surround her dwelling— the sound 
of the war-whoop wakes the slumben of midnight, 
and the blood of her first-born flows over her threshold. 
That female is the timid virgin no longer. Guarding the 
cradle of her weeping babes, she learns to fire the rifle, 
and plunge into warrior hearts the sharpened dagger. 
The heart of a Hannibal throbs in her bosom. 

Finally. God knew the difficulties of duty from the 
beginning. Did difficulty justify a surceasing from 
duty, God would have qualified his commands. When, 
amid thundere and lightning, he delivered on the mount 
that trembled, the command, thou shalt have none other 
gods before me, did he not see that lion's den, and hear 
that sad decree ? Did he not cast his eyes to the plains 
of Durah? Did he not see that golden image rising 
three-score cubits? Did he nof see that gathering host 
of captains, judges, treasurers, counselors, sherifib, and 
all the rulers of the provinces, meeting for the dedioh 
tion of the image? Did he not see those three H^ 
brews, and that furious monarch, and that fumatt 
heated with seven-fold flame to the temperature of a 
tyrant's wrath? And yet he did not qualify the high 
command. 

When Jesus, rising from the tomb, paused on his 
ascent to heaven, and gave his great commissioD, "Go 
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ye," dec, clid he not know that Peter would die, that 
Paul would be beheaded, that emperor after emperor 
would kindle his fires, and lead out his Christian vic- 
tims to the flames, or feed them to the beasts? Did 
he not well know that rivers of blood would flow over 
his sanctuary, and that every age to the millenium 
would witness its persecutions ? Who says that diffi- 
culty should arrest us in the work of evangelizing the 
world? and yet there may be duties as clear as that 

I would not encourage rash enterprises — ^I would not 
set will in the place of conscience, or desire in the room 
of reason. I would take into consideration opposing 
tendencies and probable results in forming my views 
of duty. But there may be duties as clearly marked 
out by the divine providence as by the divine word. 
Reason, guided by the light of revelation, may satisfy 
us of duty as clearly as if God were to speak audibly 
from heaven. 

I have pointed out the path to success. I cannot 
leave you without directing attention to the motives 
which should influence you in determining your pursuit 
I cannot imagine that any of you think so meanly of 
your souls as to enter upon life with the question, what 
shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal 
shall wc be clothed? This would be to regard your- 
selves as mere brutes. Some may ask, what will 
be most congenial to my taste, or is most favorable 
to improvement, or renown, or power, or wealth ? I 
know not how to express my profound contempt for 
worldly honor or riches. The world cannot often esti- 
mate true worth. Homer receives honor; but it comes 
too late even for the sepulchre. Milton deserved a tem- 
ple, but scarce received a tomb. But honor, what is 
it? A name upon the scroll, and which Time with 
one dash of his sponge shall soon wipe out Crucify 
soul and body for the worid, and she may mock you in 
your expiring agonies ; and will you ofier incense at her 
shrine, and seek her favor ? Let her honors be sought 
when her heart is purified. Who would seek the ap- 
plause of hell? Why then seek the honors of a world 
kindred to it? You are dying, immortal men. What 
will a world's applause be to you in your last agonies? 
in the resurrection morning? in the etema[ world? 
There are unfading laurels — ^there are eternal histories, 
but not on earth. In what terms shall I express the 
fathomless degradation of that man who merely heaps 
up the glittering dust of the mine — ^who prostitutes 
energies that might bless a world to* the accumulation 
of dollars and cents ? He sinks to the level of the 
ants a soul that might take rank among the angels. 
I am soon to die. I tell you — remember what I say — 
that there is no service which is not infinitely beneath 
your immortal powers but the service of the living God. 
There is no honor worthy to be sought but that which 
comes from heaven. There is no object sufficiently 
great to develop the energies that slumber in your bo- 
som, except that for which the Almighty designed you. 

I want to see you men — I pant to see you mighty 
men. Fain would I have you move through eaith 
with a tempest's force; but better harden into marble 



upon those seats, than move with any other object than 
the good of man — the gloiy of God. 

Pleasure and glory pursue those who least seek them. 
Serve God with a pure heart, and happiness and honor 
shall follow you* Pant you for a foe ? You shall have 
one. There is an enemy to all your species, who hangs 
the earth in black, and fills it with mourning, lamenta- 
tion, and woe, and plunges his hatchet in unnumbered 
souls, and kindles around them eternal burnings. En- 
ter the field against him. 

At the close of the first ponic war, as Hamilcar, about 
to cross his army into Spain, stood upon the shores of 
Carthage, he was reflecting upon the triumphs of the 
Romans, the rivals of his country. He thought of 
Sicily yielded by a premature despair, of Sardinia inter- 
cepted by frauif, of the stipends maliciously imposed, 
and above all of the laurels won from his native shores, 
and his great spirit was stirred within him. In the 
midst of his mediutions his little son, nine years old, 
approached him, and fawning in a childish manner, 
entreated his father to lead him with the troops into 
Spain. The great parent breathed upon the martial 
spirit of his son, and leading him to the altar bade him 
touch the sacrifices, and then swear that when he be- 
came a man, he would be the enemy of Rome, That 
son was Hannibal. Ye sons of Christendom, come to 
the altar of our God, touch the sacrifices of our Jesus, 
and swear eternal hostility to Satan. 

Do you ask for exemplars ? I point you U> Daniel, 
to Paul, to Luther. Others have provoked the accla- 
mations of earth — they have called forth the shouts of 
heaven. Do you demand a magnificent object? The 
world is before you. Balboa, the discoverer of the 
South Sea, in crossing the isthmus which separates the 
Atlantic from the Pacific, ascended a mountain, from 
which he beheld the unknown- ocean rolling in all 
its majesty. Overwhelmed by the sight, he fell upon 
his knees to thank God for conducting him to so import 
tant a discovery. When he reached the margin of the 
sea, he plunged up to his middle in its waves, and with 
sword and buckler took possession of it in the name of 
his sovereign, Ferdinand of Spain. Lay the map of 
the world before you, plant your foot on Asiatic high- 
lands, or on some lofly peak of the Andes. Survey 
continents, and seas, and islands in darkness and cap- 
tivity, and fall down to thank God that you stand on 
an eminence from which you see this great sight ; then 
rising in the majesty of faith, and girding on sword and 
buckler, advance to the conquest of the nations in the 
name of Zion*s King. There are energies slumbering 
in the smallest bosom among you to shake the world. 

I have said what I intended. I now come to bid 
you farewell. The hour of parting is a solemn one. 
It is crowded with recollections of pleasures for ever 
fled, of opportunities neglected, of mercies abused — 
may I not hope in this instance mingled with recollec- 
tions of privileges improved, of intercourse sanctified? 
It is allied to the hour when a man lays his head upon 
the pillow to die. It suggests the solemn scenes of the 
final judgment, and the retribution which must follow. 

3 
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I never loot a dear friend when the remembrance of 
unkind expressions, and improper thoughts and feel- 
ings, and neglected opportunities of doing good did not 
roil over my sinking heart; and I have wished, as I 
stood beside the weeping mother in the silent chambers 
of death, and drew aside the curtain, and gazed upon 
the cold clay, that I could recall the dear departed for 
one moment, so that I might throw my arms around 
his warm neck, and with tears entreat forgiveness. I 
now stand, in effect, at the graves of many that I love. 
You may live ; but in all probability you will be to me 
as dead. Our intercourse is about to cease, and we 
shall see each other*8 faces no more. In looking back, 
I have reason to mourn. I see many moments that I 
have misimproved — ^many unworthy examples that I 
have set before you ; and although I have toiled with a 
feeble £rame and a heavy heart, and wet my couch with 
tears, when no eye but that of Grod could see me, yet I 
fear that I have not labored for you, that I have not felt 
for you, that I have not prayed for you as I should have 
done. Think of these r^irets, and may God grant that 
they may be sanctified to our mutual good! If I have 
misconstrued any action which was well intended, or 
formed a wrong opinion of any of you, or struck a sin- 
gle spirit an unnecessary blow, I confess with shame 
and sorrow, and pray that you will forgive me. 

Alas! there are some to whom these acknowledg- 
ments come too late. Franklin B. Sain is no more. 
'We saw him sicken and die. We have laid his body 
in the narrow house. May we not hope that angels 
have conveyed his soul to its rest in the bosom of God ? 
And where is Ralph Johnson, the fecetious, lively 
Ralph ] He lies beneath the waves of the Sandusky 
Bay. In a moment, joyous, heedless, alone, in the mid- 
night storm, and longing to return to your society, the 
rude wind capsized his little baric, and he sunk to rise 
no more. Alas ! in vain did the &ther, in his anguish, 
call for his dear Ralph — in vain did Leonard search 
along the shore for his only and well beloved brother — 
in vain did the mother look out upon the unconscious 
waters for her youngest and fondest son. Manning B. 
Seymour, where is he? He was to have been present, 
to walk through these aisles, to assist in spreading these 
carpets, to seat these ladies, to participate in your 
hilarity, and to listen to my voice. Alas ! you dragged 
his body from those &tal waters with your own hands. 
In slow and solemn procession you followed him through 
those streets. One by one you gazed and wept upon 
his coffin, and saw him borne for ever from your sight. 
These instances admonish us to be also ready. 

We part. We may never meet again on earth. 
We must meet amid the fires of the last day. May 
we meet at the right hand of the Judge, to whom com- 
mending you, I now bid you a final and aflfectionate 
farewell. 



8l££p, the type of death, is also, like that which it 
typifies, restricted to the earth. It flies from hell, and 
is excluded from heaven. 
2 
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"By cool Siloam's shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows I 
Row sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon's dewy rose t 

Lo! such the child whose early feet 

The paths of peace have trod ; 
Whose secret heart with influence sweet, 

Is upward drawn to Ood." 

Trb Bible suits its admonitions to every age. It 
addresses not only the mature and the decrepid, but 
condescends to *< little children," and proffera happiness 
to the young. 

** Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth," is its solemn adjuration to those who are pas- 
sing from the scenes of childhood to the graver periods 
of active life. The days of youth may be reckoned 
those vhich intervene between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five. The former may be considered the limit 
of chUdhood and the latter oryouth. The preacher's 
exhortation, therefore, applies in all its force during at 
least ten years of our probation. 

God is mindful of the peculiar temptations which 
beset this period of life. He knows, too, that inexpe- 
rience of the vanity of the world adds greatly to the 
dangers of the youthluL He is aware -of the strong 
inclination of all unrenewed hearts to the delights of 
sense. He therefore addresses the young with kind- 
ness, and yet with authority. He points out to them 
the value of religion in its temporal uses, and then 
warns them, by the coming judgment, not to forget 
God. 

l^hat is it to remember cur Creator? It is not an 
unimpreanoe notion of God. This is common to the_ 
most careless. To think of God as we think of stara in 
the day-time, both being out of sight, and pictured only 
by the imagination, is a vain service. The task to 
which the preacher invokes is fiu* more serious. They 
who indulge such careless thoughts of Jehovah, insult 
his mercy and majesty. The remembrance of God 
here urged upon us must be a g^ve, purposed, and 
pains-taking labor. 

To remember our Creator is not an oeeasionai ihinh' 
ing about him* It is no virtue to have our uneasy 
minds, full as they are of change and wanderings, 
sometimes light upon God. No degree of stupidity, 
or aggravated sinfulness, can prevent this. We must 
blot God's name from our language, and the idea which 
it conveys from our minds, before we can wholly cease 
to think of God. The vilest transgressors have occa- 
sional meditations about the eternal and self-existent— 
the omnipresent and omniscient Creator. 

To remember our Creator is not a Jitjul awe and 
dread of him, which soon passing away, leaves no savor 
of devotion — ^no high resolve of piety. The ligfateous 
are in awe of Jehovah ; but theuns is habitual rever^ 
ence, and is displayed in their words and actions. 
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The wicked may occasionaUy fear and quake wheni 
God comes in hia wrathful providences, and over- 
whelms them with the conviction that he wiil some- 
time visit and consume his foes. 

To remember our Creator is not an occasional mis- 
giving of our tixxrldly affections, or a momentary incli- 
nation of our feelings towards God. Such states of 
mind now and then unaccountably occur in the most 
depraved and obdurate. They are scarcely "states/' 
as that implies fixedness. They probably owe their 
origin, for the most part, to the ** drawings of the Fath- 
er/' or to a divine influence shed forth upon men, 
which softens their hearts, and strongly attracts them 
towards God. This influence is alluded to by our 
Savior when he says, ** No man can come unto me, 
except the Father draw him." Some have mistaken 
these "drawings" for religion. Indeed, it is probable 
that a large number of those who **hope" they are the 
children of God, have experienced no more than these 
"drawings of the Father." Had they followed on to 
know the Lord, instead of the fears and hopes which 
attend their anxious, unconverted state, their light 
would have become as the noon-day. 

It is time now to consider what positives are implied 
in remembering our Creator. It implies serious and 
diligent meditation on his charader and government. 
Meditation sometimes denotes a song. Indeed, this is 
its original import But we now use it to express a 
continuous train of thought on some grave theme. To 
assist our meditations on the divine character and gov- 
ernment, we may read, converse, sing, pray, hear the 
Gospel preached, or dispensing with these aids, may sit 
in solitary quiet, and revolve in our minds the character 
and attributes of God. We may, through grace, form 
a habit t>f dwelling on religious themes, and then em- 
ploy most of our time in inquiries connected with our 
eternal salvation. If unconverted, these meditations 
will bring to our hearts a distressing conviction of 
our wickedness and danger — ^if converted, they will 
quicken us in our Christian journey, and increase our 
joy in God. 

Remembering God -implies a knowkdgt of him. 
What we never traced we cannot remember. Before 
memory can hold it the mind must acquire it But 
serious and diligent thoughts of God will, by divine 
teaching, make us acquainted with him, and then we 
are called to remember him. 

Remembering God implies that we are deephf sensi- 
ble of his being and his presence. We must not only 
see, but feel that there is a God. We must realize his 
perfections. We must have a strong assurance that 
his providence is over us — that not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without his notice. Without this deep 
sense of God*8 being and presence, we shall forget him. 
If the heart let God go, the head can keep no hold of 
him. But if the heart receive and retain him in its 
affections, to think of him will be natural, and in some 
sort, inevitable. Then our " meditation of him will be 
sweet" He will become the blessed object of our 
thankful and devout contemplation. Our affections 



will, with mighty force, send our thoughts in a sponta- 
neous and joyful flow towards him. 

Remembering God implies disregard of others — ^not 
a positive, but a comparative disregard. We must 
loosen the mind and the heart from the world. And 
we can easily determine whether we remember God. 
If we spend more hours daily in tliinking of him than 
we do of the world — of its business, its gains, and its 
delights ; and if we do it with a free and gratified heart, 
then we do remember God. If our thoughts move in 
that current, and thus flow towards God, not by con- 
straint, but as it were naturally, we may rejoice, for 
grace has gotten us the victory. 

Remembering God implies a disregard of oursehfes. 
A sense of God*s glory will make us abhor ourselves. 
How can one be said to remember God who is full of 
himseUl He that does not hate his friends and his 
" own Hfe also" (that is, comparatively,) cannot, says 
Jesus, be my disciple. 

Remembering God implies thai he is our aU. The 
soul that does not take him for its portion must forget 
him. God abhora every heart that does not thus receive 
him, and tears himself away from it We must not 
only prefer him to all things, but it must be a strong 
and decided preference— we must be sick of every thing 
beside. We must be so charmed by his ineffable glo- 
ries, as to loth^ all else. All creatures in comparison 
with him must look repulsive, so that the heart will, as 
it were, fall sick at the sight of them. Then shall we 
feel the full force of those words, " Whom have I in 
heaven but thee; and there is none upon the earth that 
I desire beside thee !" 

These are the several things Implied in remembering 
our Creator. And no^^ let us turn to another branch 
of the subject. 

Ought we not to remember God? Is it an unreason- 
able service? Suppose God sustained no relation to 
us— that we were independent of him, in the origin and 
in the issues of our being, ought we not even then to 
remember him? So it seems to me. God is the most 
excellent being in the universe. All the beauty and 
glory of the creatures, are cyphen in comparison with 
the excellence of God. To forget trifles is well enough. 
But whoever rememben creatures and forgets God, for- 
gets all that is glorious, and is mindful only of the vile. 
We should abhor to see a man gathering weeds and 
casting away diamonds. How must angels abhor to 
see us gathering the filthy creatures into our hearts, 
and shutting out the all-glorious Creator — ^the infinitely 
blessed original and fountain of all beauty and all ex- 
cellence. To love the saints who bear some faint re- 
semblance to him, and to admire angels, the messen- 
gera of his love and the ministera of his beneficence, 
are reckoned virtues. How much more worthy of our 
warmest admiration is the Maker of both saints and 
angels! Assuming, then, that God is neither our Ma- 
ker nor Preserver, we ought never to forget him. His 
infinite perfections alone challenge our supreme regard. 

But how is this obligation strengthened by our rela- 
tion to him. In' the language of the preacher he is our 
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" Creator.'* To forget him as God is brotisb, but to 
forget him as our Creator is devilish. Its flagrancy 
cannot be estimated. Let us suppose ourselves stand- 
ing by and witnessing a new creation. First, God 
originates the chaotic elements. Then he divides the 
waters and produces the solid surface. Next he creates 
thousands of animated tribes, and dismisses them to 
expatiate all abroad. After a solemn pause, with a slow 
deliberation, he proceeds to form a human body from 
the dust, framing it with a fearful and wonderful m^ 
chanism. Then ho breathes into it the breath of life, 
and fills it with vigorous animation. Last of all, he 
stamps its vital powers with a mental constitution, and 
impresses on it the subtle energies of spiritual and 
moral life. The new-made being glances around with 
an eye of intelligence, and fixes his admiring gaze upon 
his all-glorious Creator, who addresses him thus: 
" Child of my love, I have just now formed yoa from 
the dust on which you tread. I have given you these 
senses. I have animated your frame. I have bestowed 
upon you power to think, to love, and to act, that you 
may think of your origin, love your Creator, serve him, 
commune with him, and be blessed." This ofispring 
of the Deity listens at first, and understands; but while 
God continues speaking, ho turns away, and begins to 
amuse himself with the butterfly or flowret at his feet 
God calls him in vain. He lays his hand upon him to 
divert him from his untimely amusement in vain« In 
vain he invokes him in the language of alternate love 
and anger. Thenceforth, the immortal child of Jeho- 
vah forgets his heavenly Parent, and while joyful in 
the beneficent ministrations of his providence, he has 
an eye, an ear, and a heart for every thing but God. 
This is a picture of indevotion. The sinner's image is 
reflected in this mirror. Whoever foists God is the 
monster sketched in the above piece. 

But God has, if possible, a still higher claim to our 
regard — ^a claim founded on his redeeming acts and suf 
ferings. Here mortals stand alone. No other beings 
are drawn towards God by any such attraction, or are 
bound to him by any such ties. Jehovah became in- 
carnate for man alone. For others he acted; for man 
he sufiered. For others he Uved; for man he died/ 
Let angels forget him, but man never — no, never. 

Let us close with a few reflections on the means of 
remembering God, 

Our acts of recollection depend on what philosophers 
call association. The more numerous and obvious the 
points of ideal connection between existing and possi- 
ble themes of thought, the more easily do we pass from 
the former to the latter. A curious machine reminds 
us of the inventor. A beneficent deed leads us to in- 
quire for its benevolent author. The gift of a friend or 
a parent, brings before us the image of the kind and 
beloved donor. Not to extend the notice of these ob- 
vious and numerous principles of association, let us 
turn and inquire whether they are found in connection 
with our relations to God, and the dealings of his prov- 
idence with us. 

Now consider how many things there are in nature, 
8 



in providence and in grace, to remind us of God. Fin^ 
here is the machinery of the visible universe, in all its 
grandeur, beauty and utility, which like the cunning 
workmanship of a master artist, should always serve to 
fix our minds on the adorable Maker. By the economy 
of our being we are every hour compelled to witness 
the movements of nature. We dwell amidst the whirl 
of its wheels, and receive each moment the products of 
its labor. We sow and reap the fields, whose waving 
harvests spring firom her elaborative, mysterious pro- 
cesses. Our bodies and souls reveal to us a God. 
Their fearful and wonderful construction, with which 
we are of necessity so intimate, aflbrds us constant and 
convincing admonitions of the being and the goodness 
of our Creator. O how can we forget God ! While 
we are mindful that we live and move, how can we 
forget that we live, move and have our being in Him ? 

The benevolence of Divine proVidence should re- 
mind us of God. If the gift of a parent draws towards 
him the aflectionate thoughts of his child, how ardently 
and unceasingly should our hearts incline to our eternal 
Benefactor. All our comforts drop from his hand. 
Those which our firiends and parents minister flow from 
him as their ultimate source. Nay, he first bestows 
friends and parents, and inspires in their bosoms that 
regard for us which renders them watchful of our hap- 
piness, and munificent in their gifis of love. Shall we 
remember and admire the ministers of his mercy, and 
forget the gracious Power who sends them into the 
world, and commissions them to supply our wants from 
his own bounteous stores 1 Every thing we eat, drink 
and wear — our every breath should cany our adoring 
thoughts to God. "£very good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning." 

<'But God commendeth his love toward us in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." No 
other token of divine regard is worthy to be mentioned 
in comparison with this. O to Uve in a world, and be 
one of a race of beings for whom God gave his Son, 
and for whom the Son gave his ease and his honors and 
his life ! It is enough to burst the graves, and bring 
up the dead, with halleluiahs on their lips. And can a 
mortal thus redeemed foiget Almighty God, the author 
of this unfathomable bounty? Be astonished, ye 
heavens! 

Let the youthful reader turn and remember God 
Take God into your heart and you will remember him. 
Memory clings to those we love. O let your young 
afiections embrace your Creator and Redeemer. Seek 
his love — seek till his love is shed abroad in your heart. 
You must seek->you must obtain — ^you mustbechang* 
ed in your afiections till you love God with all your 
heart, or you must be a demon for ever. If you have 
been renewed, and have received the Savior, beware how 
you wander in afiection. Shut out the world from your 
heart Be sober — watch unto prayer; and xemember, 

" He who in his statutes traads, 
Shall meet him in the skies." 
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Original. 
THE INDIAN CONVERT. 

"the following letter was addroased to Bishop Morris, fn his 
late tour to the northern conferences. It is worthy of a place 
in the Repository. The reader will recollect it is from an 
Indian. The original letter is before us, and is written in a 
remarkably neat style of penmanship. Not one in ten of our 
business men can write as well. The orthography and punc- 
tuation are more defective. We present it^ except in these 
particulars, just as it appears in the manuscript.— Ed. 

Mt DfiAn Brothxb, — ^I write a few lines to you 
to tell you the salvation of God towards me since I 
cast away my blanket from my body, and my images, 
or gods, before mine eyes, whom I worshiped many 
days, and served them with much prayer and ftstbg. 
AVhile I set in darkness, and in the shadow of death, I 
heard a voice, saying, ** Behold, I bring you go(^ 
tidings of great joy /" Then I beheld the man. Be- 
hold, he points to heaven, saying, *< Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,'* Then I repent of my 
sins. It was a bitter medicine I ever tasted. Then I 
cried out before the man of God the language of every 
poor sinner, "O Lord, what must I do to be saved?" 
The good man told me, saying, " Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.'* Then I be- 
lieved in the Lord Jesus, my Savior. As soon as I 
believed, my sorrowful heart was turned into great 
joy. I went home rejoicing end praising God on the 
way. I took my images, the gods of my father, and I 
did bum and destroy them; and I said, ^l know now 
my Redeemer liveth." My poor soul was happy in 
God — ^my heart was filled with the love of God. Then 
I had a clear evidence that I was a child of God. I 
felt to tell all men what great things God has done for 
me; but I was too young to leave my parents. How- 
ever, I put my trust in God, knowing that he is an 
eternal being. O, God, thou art from everlasting to 
everlasting ! I could not help of thinking that it was 
my duty to go and tell my fellow men to come to 
Christ, that they may have a new heart, and saved 
from their sins by the blood of the Lamb. The Spirit 
of God told my poor heart to ask God, through Jesus 
Christ, that the favor of God might fill my heart 
While I prayed to the God of heaven and earth, he 
blessed me. My vessel filled with the love of God — 
it run over. O, what a glorious feeling was this! 
Then I arose from the bosom of my dear parents, and 
felt willing **go into all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature,** and point sinners to **/h£ Lamb 
of God that tdheth away the sin of the world** 

O, my brother, while I am writing, the missionary 
spirit bums in my poor heart, O, how can we be idle, 
while the wide field is opened before us! My fellow 
laborer in the Gospel, how do you feel about the glo- 
rious work of God? Ah, brother, I know you are 
happy in God. Your heart is filled with the love of 
God. I tell you, my brother, what I feel when the 
missionaiy spirit bums in my poor heart O, some- 
times makes me to jump out of my chair. What is it 
for? Why, I see so many poor souls who starve for 
Vol. II.— 46 



want of living bread. And one missionary ask me (hit 
name was John Claxk) that if I was willing to follow 
him in his missionary labor. I told him I was willing 
to go. Then I told my father and mother what I 
heard from the missionaiy. As soon as I had made an 
end of speaking, they say, '^My son, you cannot go 
away, because you are too young to leave us, and you 
cannot take care of yourself well ; and if you are sick 
no body will take care of you.** Then I told them, 
** My dear parents, is God too unkind to take care of me 
wherever I go— to give me favor in my young days, or 
is God too thoughtless to forget me: if I fall in sick- 
ness, will he not take good care of me? Surely he 
will show me his great kindness even on my dying 
bed." And my mother told me again, " My son, how 
can your father and myself let you go? You are 
younger than the rest of my family. We love you. 
Why will you forsake us? We are getting old, thou 
knowest We shall die soon; then you will go 
wherever you please.** And I told my mother, **0, 
dear parent, I know you cannot let me go; but God 
knows that how he can let me go. O, the God of 
heaven and earth will bless you. I command you to 
trust in God ; then we shall see each other in heaven 
before the dazzling throne of God.*' Then my mother 
wept, and she beheld me weeping, tears on her 
cheek, and said, **My dear son, the Lord will bless 
you. I let you go, for God calls you into the ministry. 
Be faithftil.*' 

I have been traveling since that time fiom place to 
place, and along the shore oT Lake Superior, calling 
my fellow men to come to Christ by fiiith, and be saved. 
O how often I have a glorious time! My poor soul 
praised the Lord — my poor heart was filled with the 
love of God. O what a glorious cause! although I 
oflen have been tired, not only in preaching but in 
foot traveling. When the snow is deep in the winter 
time, when I walked so many days that my feet bled, I 
was very tired, hungry, and cold. Sometimes I am 
thinking of brethren*s house, if I could stay to-night, 
how comfortably I will be; but I must dig the snow, 
and mhke my nest in a cold place to lodge in during 
night It was a cold night Ah! <<the foxes have 
holes, and the fowls of the air have nests, but the Son 
of man had no place to lay his head.'* O, ye mission- 
aries, be not discouraged, but '< rather rejoice, because 
your names are written in heaven.*' O what encour- 
agement is this : *'Be thou fiiithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life." O, what a glorious 
company will that be; when all faithful missionaries 
cease from their labor, we shall wear the dazzling crown 
upon our own heads ! 

And when I came down from the Lake Supeiior to 
my appointment this year, I took a snyll birch bark 
canoe from Iron river to Kah-ke-wa-oo-naun mission, 
because I could not find any passage; but by the help 
of God I determined to come down by myself; and 
when I started coming down, I had little provision for 
my journey ; «nd the chief at the place where I started 
gave me old tomahawk and one paddle. That day I 
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started, it was very pleasant; and in the evening began 
to be stormy weather; and when I could not go any 
fiirther, so stormy, thundering and lightning, me just 
kah-e-ihe-ah-gwha-bah-e-wa-yaun; that is, I did run to 
the land. And I stayed all night on the sand beach, 
and in the morning it was very heavy wind ; so I stayed 
about two days in that place. But, thank God, I was 
not comfortless — I had the good Book, the words of 
eternal life. Our Savior says, "I will not leave you 
comfortless i I will come unto ycu " another word, "/ 
am with you even unto the end of the world" It come 
to my mind, while I stayed in that place, to make me 
two ah-zha-bwe-yah-nun ; that is, back sitting paddles; 
but I had nothing to make them with, only a small 
penknife and old tomahawk, and I thought to try it I 
took my old tomahawk — it was very dull — and I hewed 
one of the small logs. Took me a great while to finish 
them. As soon as I was done hewing, I set down on 
the ground, and work it out all day with poor penknife. 
Just about to finish my oars, I broke my penknife. 
Then I said, "Thank the good Lord that I finished my 
oars!*' And in the evening I determined to go on all 
night, because the wind faJX ; and I thought it would 
be calm all night. So I pushed out my little canoe, 
and rowing until twelve o'clock. As I go along on the 
top of the waves, I sung some good hymns with joy 
toward my Savior. And about two o'clock the wind 
blew very hard. Just about half an hour the waves 
made a terrible noise. I could not land, it so rocky 
and steep place along the shore. The waves made 
fearful noise, beating against the shore, and I could not 
see, it was so dark; but I must try to run to the shore. 
I thought surely will lose either of my life or my little 
canoe. In a moment I started head toward the shore, 
and one of the largest waves coming, and opening his 
large mouth like a great wbale, I thought, " Old fellow, 
you will swallow me up." Good old fellow cast me 
on his back, then he runs very fast toward the shore. 
I thought my poor canoe will go to pieces. He cast 
me on the dry ground. Then I jump out and look 
back. I could not see my old horse — where is he gone 
to ? I lift up my heart to the almighty God with praise 
and thanksgiving, preserving my life out of the mouth 
of mighty waves to put my feet on the dry land. I 
remember the words of our Lord and Master, saying, 
** The hairs of your head are all numbered, and none 
of them faUelh to the ground without notice of your 
heavenly Father,- and are you not of more vahte than 
the fowls? O, ye of Utile faith r And the next 
morning was a little calm; then I started ahead. About 
noon the wind changed. I bad a sidcway wind. I did 
sail some; but it was very heavy rain; and after sunset 
I saw a good harbor; then I stopped in that place to 
stay all night The next morning was very fair wind, 
but most too hard wind for me to sail. I was halting 
for awhile whether I should go on or not; finally, my 
mind fixed to go on, because so fair wind for sailing. 
And when I was further out of the lake I found it was 
too heavy sea for me to be out of the lake. I thought 
I missed the maik for this time. I tried to turn back — 
3 



I could not make out The hard wind was as a whip 
snapping against my canoe, and I found no way to get 
shore again. It was better for me to pot up sail. So I 
did; then I sailed very fitft; and about nine o'clock the 
wind began to blow very hard, the waves rolling as the 
rocks rushing down from the steep place ; and I thought 
every wave will swallow me up; but I song a good 
missionary hymn; then my poor soul rejoiced in God 
my Savior. I praised my God for his goodness towards 
me while the walls of water round about me ; and as I 
was sailing, I saw at a great distance a good haibor. If 
I could get there, then I might possibly get the shore; 
but I doubt whether I shall get there or not By the 
providence of God I got the shore; and there was a 
high bluff close to that place when I landed ; and I 
went upon the top of the bluff, and when I got there I 
turned my fiice toward the lake, and I said, ** Ah ! ye 
mighty waves, I conquered you^ stand above you — 
ye are under my feet — the place where I am now you 
will never be able to come up !" Then I lift up my eyes 
to God, and said, "0, blessed God, by thy mighty 
strength I got in this place; while I come up here I 
have passed through fearful waves, who try to swallow 
me up. O, thou hast put my little canoe in the hollow 
of thy hand!" And while I said this, I immediately 
remember when I shall cease my labor here below, and 
get up there on the mount of Grod in eternal day, to 
wear the dazzling crown the Lord Jesus prepared for 
us by his precious blood. Halleluiah! I began to 
rejoice; and ag^n I remember the words oi our Uessed 
Savior, saying, " Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life" And the next day it 
was very pleasant; and about nine o'clock I crossed 
one portage, and I did cany my canoe and things on 
my back. After sunset I come to the place where I 
spent the Sabbath. I was really tired out that evening. 
And the next day, being Sabbath, I rest, and reading 
the good Book of Grod. What we called Ke-zha-mun-e- 
doo Mun-ze-nuh-e-gun, signifies benevolent God*8 Book, 
Conversing with our heavenly Father all the day long, 
he did bless me. Monday morning I started again ; and 
about four o'clock I got home at the Kah-ke-wa-oo-naun 
mission. 

I was half sick. And after I spent number of days 
at the mission, we started; brother John Kahbege and 
myself and three other Indian brethren at the mission, 
coming down to Sault de St Marie mission. We got a 
very large canoe; and I thought I had quite good com- 
pany this time. And after we got at Sault de St Maiie 
mission, I stayed a few days in that place, waiting for the 
arrival of brother Wm. H. Brockway from conference, 
the superintendent at Sault de St Marie and Kah-ke- 
wa-oo-naun missions; and he told me that I was ap- 
pointed by the conference to Lakeville mission, where 
I am now. 

I was willing to leave my native country and come 
down to the place where I was appointed, knowing 
that God sending his unworthy servant where he may 
be useful. God forbid that I ever fed to make miy 
choice of the place where I shall labor! My brethren. 
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if you. send me in the woods with my old dull axe and 
piece of bread, I shall try to be faithful and cut down 
the treea as many as I can, " God being my helper." 
And when I come to the place where I have been 
laboring this year, I was pleased with the countiy and 
the inhabitants. And I have found some of the Lake- 
ville Indians loving Jesus ChrLst as their Savior. They 
were kind to me afler they learned that I was their 
preacher for this year. I immediately commenced 
preaching and visiting from lodge to lodge. The Lord 
blessed the poor Indians, who once laid along the streets 
of white men, who are part of them black men in their 
hearts ! And now the Indians are praiang God in the 
streets and roads of white men. Now poor whisky, or 
fire-wata traders are ashamed; for the Indians have 
joined the temperance society, and keep their pledges. 
Now soon these poor fire-water traders will hide them- 
selves in their whisky barrels. Lord, find them out in 
their fire-water barrels! 

Soon we have large society among the Indians, and 
many of them experienced the religion of Jesus Christ 
I believe all the Lakeville Indians embraced Christian- 
ity. Sometime, afler I was done preaching, the Indi- 
ans rejoicing and praising their God with a loud voice 
as they returned home. I have kept school in three 
months. I had thirty-six scholars regularly. Some 
of them are now gone as fiu' as three or four syllables. 
When I first commenced the school, I found two of the 
boys knowing letters, from Ke^h^moo-koo-maun-un, 
which signifies, persons who have a great knife, and 
rest of them they have learned since that time. 

And during this spring I have visited Nebeseeng 
Lidians in Genesee county, Michigan, about thirty- 
four miles northwest from Lakeville mission. I con- 
tinued visiting them three times. The last visit I made, 
the Lord blessed this band of Oo-je-bwais. These 
poor Indians, while they sat in ^darkness, and in the 
thadow of deathj" they saw a great light, the light of 
the Gospel, and sidvation firom God. Marvelous, O, 
marvelous light of the Gospel of Christ! He poured 
down his Holy Spirit upon this tribe, to convict them 
that they were "very fiur gone firom original righteous- 
ness." I took the text from St Luke xv, 18: **Iunll 
arise and go to my Father, and will $ay unto him. 
Father, I have sinned againat heaoen, and before thee" 
As I went along, explaining my text, I saw the poor 
Indians listening very attentively, some of them their 
tears running down on their cheeks. Poor "prodigal 
9on /" As soon as I had done preaching, I asked them, 
who « will arise and go to his Father P" And they all, 
men, women, children, rose up, saying, ** We will arise 
up and embrace Christianity !" And, Monday morn- 
ing, they all brought their images and bad medicines 
to me. I took them all, and piling up those images 
and bad medicines, I did bum and destroy them before 
their eyes. Those Indians requested some one to labor 
with them, and I told them I will, God being my 
helper. But O, God, **aend more laborers into thy vine- 
yard/" And now, of these Indians, sixty-nine have 
been baptized, with their children. O this is glorious 



tidings in the ears of the bright angels of God, who 
rejoice before the dazzling throne of God and of the 
Lamb, when one sinner repenteth of his sins, and 
coining home to God. And also this is encouragement 
and glorious news to the saints of God who pray day 
and night for the prosperity of Zion. 

Pray for your unworthy brother and laborer in the 
Gospel, Ma-dwa-owuit-a-taush, 

alias, 

PSTSK MaKKSXAST. 

LakeolUe Mission, August, 1842. 



AN ELDER SISTER. 

Ths station of the elder sister has always appeared 
to me so peculiariy important, that the privileges which 
it involves assume almost a sacred character. The 
natural adjunct and ally of the mother, she comes forth 
among the younger children both as a monitress and 
example. She readily wins their confidence, firom a 
conviction that she, even more fireshly than the parent, 
^is touched with the feelings of their infirmities." In 
proportion to her interest in their afifection, will be her 
power to improve their characters, and to allure them, 
by the bright example of her own more finished excel- 
lence. Her influence upon brotheiB is often emuiently 
happy. Of a young man who once evinced high moral 
principle, with rich and refined sensibilities, unusually 
developed, it was said by an admiring stranger, ** I will 
venture to affirm that he bad a good sister, and that she 
was older than himself." 

It has been my lot to know more than one elder sis- 
ter of surpassing excellence. I have seen them assu- 
ming the office of a teacher, and faithfully imparting to 
those whose understandings were but feebly enlight- 
ened, the advantages of their own more cgmplete edu- 
cation. I have seen them softening and modifying the 
character of brothers, breathing, until it melted, upon 
obduracy which no authority could subdue. 

I have seen one in the early bloom of youth, and 
amid the temptations of affluence, so aiding, cheering, 
and influencing a large circle of brothers and sisters, 
that the lisping student came to her to be helped in 
its lesson — and the wild one from its sports, brought 
the torn garment trustingly to her needle-Hind the de- 
lighted infant stretched its arms to hear her bird-like 
song — and the cheek of her mother, leaning on so 
sweet a substitute, forgot to fade. 

I knew another, on whose bosom the head of a sick 
brother rested, whose nursing kindness failed not, night 
or day ; from whom the most bitter medicine was sub- 
missively taken, and who, grasping the thin cold band 
in hers, when death came, saw the last glance of the 
sofierer's gratitude divided between her and the mother 
who bare him. — Mrs. Sigoumey, 



Mxittal pleasures never cloy; unlike those of the 
body, they are increased by repetition, approved of by 
reflection, and strengthened by enjoyment 
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MESMERISM. 

bV cabolivb m. bvrbovob. 

MxsMXBiBX IB an inaiind. Why then seek to ele- 
vate it above itself? That there is somewhat in it we 
would not deny; that there is very much in it, or what 
should equal any known foculty, to all tests it denies 
itself. That its reputation has been abused by the 
extravagant pretensions urged by its professors, we do 
not doubt Whilst theat would elevate it to an availa- 
ble science, the opposite party, in their over-indigna- 
tion, would stigmatize it as purely empirical. If Hhere 
is any truth in the matter itself, all the derision in the 
woiid cannot gainsay its adion, whatever it may its 
reputation. Candor will allow that it is exactly such 
a subject, full of ** wonderment and strangeness,*' as 
the many would delight in; and truly this disportment 
hath been its wont chance; for the inconsistency of its 
setting forth has been folly as much of themselves as of 
the subject; and their inadequate handling has thrown 
the thing ioto more disrepute than was necessary to its 
unexplained properties and possibilities. We think 
that the subject has not been frequently referred to its 
proper tests. Its essence and its functions we deem to 
be purely remedial: but this only in the degree of a 
succedaneum, and to come in as auxiliary to nature, 
where the more obvious modes of treatment have, in 
their combinations, not only failed, but have so ex- 
hausted their subject, that repetition and renewal must 
not be attempted in the same form. 

But there is other access of healing^-«other accesso- 
ries of the human constitution to be acted upon; and 
to these is accorded a mercy — a sort of physical ex- 
treme uncti9n, which may soothe and calm, and in its 
repose give time for nature to rally and recover herself. 
Were it only of that physical sympathy, as the physi- 
cian expresses it, by which the mental belief strength- 
ens and re-assures the body as a method and medium, 
it should be, in some sort, accredited ; for the adage has 
it, "There is^a sickness which cures not, for sadness." 
And for the thirteen hundred and sixty inexplicable 
varieties of nervous disease* — ^if there is found fiir any 
number of these a remedy, occult though it be, should 
it be disregarded or neglected, even in the fiioe of cures? 
This is carrying the pride of science beyond its integ- 
rity ; for fact is the only test of tmth in the medical as 
in all other experiment. 

Why, then, should it be thrown out here, with the 
insufficient assertion that the system ought to be doubt- 
ed, because it is not generally believed ; that is, <' I will 
not believe, because others do not believe," even when 
those others have not spent a single reflection upon the 
subject, but have only attended to it as a matter of talk. 
*'How absurd r' say they, ''as if people would not at 
once know of a matter personal to alL" But personal 
to all it is not, but confined in its reliefs to the lesser 



* Vide Bntoa^ Anatomy of Molaneholy. 



number of persons; for many, by nature, or by the 
misuses of health, are *<out of tone" to its application 
and efficiency. There is no doubt that the human ani- 
mal does, either through ignorance or neglect, worse 
abuse his physical than either his moral or his spiritual 
nature. His physical, which though really inferior, 
he yet estimates as more eminent and more precious 
than his other conditions of being. This responsibil- 
ity, we say, he violates daily and hourly. And because 
the mal-practices which hurt him are common and gen- 
eral, he takes no thought that they are injurious, and 
that, as in the other departments of his being, they 
tend, in prolonged error, to "death." Even whilst the 
most precious object of nature is the conservation of 
vitality, almost the least regarded is the preservation of 
health; and it is wantonly said, ''Man is bom to die!" 
Yes, but not before his time. If we take a close 
enough view of the subject, can we not see that not 
one half the number of human beings fill the measure 
of their days? for there is a providence ordained which 
is the law of their health — with which they have not 
complied — ^which, like spiritual life, they have rejected. 
Yet God is long-sufieiing, and in their extremity he 
pities them. It is not to one or to two agencies alone 
that he has deputed their recovery; and amongst others 
would we name the innate power existing in the phys- 
ical system to receive a help in extremity, by means 
but recently known, or recently revived, by the name 
of Mesmerism. This power is remedial, and as such 
should not be wasted. And how much does it revolt 
us that the subject has been distorted from its real 
integrity, and set up for a show! We believe it to be 
remedial, and, as we have said, not common to every 
constitution. But this is no partiality or obliquity of 
its nature; for practitioners agree that certain medical 
agents, even specifics, are not agreeable to every con- 
stitution, yet not the less for this are they disregarded 
as salutary to others. 

" What!" says the scoffer, "is this mysterious agen- 
cy, after the lapse of four or five thousand years, come 
to be known as existing in the human constitution, and 
of which not one of all the myriads which in all that 
time have peopled the earth, and in successive genera- 
tions have gone down to its graves, of which not one 
was conscious!" This, we allow, is surprising, but 
yet not without precedent How many centuries had 
elapsed before the circulation of the blood was known? 
If the chronometer of life itself, articulating its pulsa- 
tions, and counting sevens-five (?) for every minute 
for each individual, for all those centuries of time — ^if 
this, we say, were not noticed, what else might not be 
overlooked? Yet, for man*8 disregard, was it less true 
to its office, less substantially useful to all the breathing 
nations of the earth, than if it had been known ? And 
is it now the less universally accredited, because for 
ages it was not believed ? And no doubt there may be 
other agencies in full operation, which it is perhaps 
their very simplicity that hindera us from noticing. 
The machinery of nature, in its facile beauty, strikes 
us not — ^it is only when disorder occurs thttt we are 
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aroused. The constant falling of the dew, though a 
thousand times more efficacious, is less observed by us 
than the pattering of the occasional shower, or the 
pelting of the hard rain. 

None deny but that "dumb beasts" possess methods 
of perception which we "wot not of." They know, 
without a look or a movement, who of us are hostile to 
tliem; and not only to their need hath nature made 
them " sharp-seeing," but they know, also, who, in the 
natural elements of their constitution, are harmless to 
them. The bee catchers are those who love them; 
and all animals perceive the harmony of friendliness 
or the jarring of antipathy. And though some instan- 
ces, at first sight, may seem to contradict this — for 
some poor worried brutes have habits of precaution — 
yet these we shall find have been superinduced upon 
them by circumstances, and are out of the category of 
natural animals. The spider, that we intend to sweep 
firom the wall, knows when we would go about this 
movement, although we have given no demonstration. 
The animal has a true instinct; that is, their animal 
magnetiam is never at fault. And here may be found 
the analogy we would seek. The sentient human 
being may also possess possibilities of this sort, hidden 
away from common use and common waste, and kept 
as a sort of derrder resort when the proper faculties 
shall have become disabled by disease, or done away 
by remedies. That the sort of perception we have 
noticed should extend from brutes to man into an inter- 
communication would seem not necessary, in most 
cases ; yet where there is need, we may infer that it does. 
We all acknowledge our antipathy to the noxious ani- 
mals with power to hurt us — at least our consciousness 
to the premonitory sense is then aroused; whilst the 
snake rattles his alarum of the same dread. And this 
same latent power of intercommunication may exist in 
the human constitution, bidable to the same species at 
need — and to need should it be confined; for the power, 
such as it is, common to brutes, but extended to man, 
we would not compare, in dignity, or use to the Acui- 
ties proper and peculiar to humanity, but only class it 
a latent power, possible to our extremity, as a succeda- 
neum when our health, and the faculties which served 
it, have both succumbed to disease, and the dispropor- 
tionate remedies which the leech with discreetest skill 
has failed to measure. But this remedy, where it is effi- 
cacious, measures itself. First comes ease and then the 
"sleep ;" and the watcher by the bed of affection would, 
whether in ignorance or by perception, fain thank God 
that a remedy, though occult and hidden, were found for 
the mitigation of suffering, which the known remedies 
had failed to cure. A nd who, under such circumstances, 
does not fail to deprecate the misuse, and absurd strain- 
ing, which, irreverent in themselves, tend to throw 
odium and disgrace upon that which, in limited and 
peculiar measures, is salutary and efficacious, in its 
proper sphere of remedial aid. 

But the uncandid, because they cannot allow all the 
claims affected for the subject, deny it any thing, and 
this without a hearing. AU of science we know, has 



been won step by step— by analogy — ^by the patience 
of repeated and varied experiments — here apparent and 
there occult — searching nature, and taxing art in the 
process— now succeeding and now frustrated, till the 
patience of wisdom has at last deduced results recon- 
ciling nature and reason ; and philosophy has claimed 
the hard-earned treasure, and sanctioned it to science 
and to truth. - 

But in animal magnetism we have a subject, of the 
benevolence of which nature herself hath given the 
inkling; and yet, without process, or examination, with 
only a ribald jest at the unworthy grimacing which 
hath been put upon it, it is dismissed with the positive 
and full grown opinion of him who utters it Quoting 
Solomon, he says, "There is no new thing under the 
sun." Veiily ; but many an undiscovered one is there ; 
and we would hint that all are not Solomon who are of 
Solomon. 

But it is the leech who should reclaim this blessing 
from the mountebank, and guard it from the profana- 
tion of the vulgar, and keep, and cherish, and dedicate 
it, in the proper sense, to the "healing of the nations." 



Original. 
SHADOWS. 

We are fleeting. Like shadows we soon pass away. 
And the sun will soon set on our life's longest day~- 
Soon the chill night of death will burst on our view, 
Ere we cease all the shadows of earth to pursue. 
What is joy but a shadow? and yet we engage 
In the phantom-like chase, from our youth to old age; 
And the prize which we promise ourselves soon to gain 
Is that which the earth-bom can never attain. 
What is syren-tongu'd pleasure, that form which we seem 
Oft to clasp, in the mazes of mirth's witching dream, 
When the soft note of music pours forth its sweet strain. 
And we pant for the dream-like enchantment again 1 
O, it is but a shadow, whose glimmering light 
Will vanish away like the slumbers of night: 
It gleams but a moment — we bend to its power. 
And dream we are blest in the revers wild hour. 
What is fame but a shadow, to dazzle the eye- 
To urge on the warrior to conquer or die? 
It can wake up the harp of the poet again. 
To pour out his soul in his passionate strain. 
The world of his being is gleaming and bright. 
And his visions are teeming with scenes of delight. 
While fancy's creations, as round him they throng. 
Spring anew into life with his rapturous song. 
Yet all we deem lovely, and all that is fair, 
Like the dew drops of morning, will melt into air. 
As the light clouds of even, which gladden the eye, 
AH the bright, and the lovely will vanish and die. 
Thus the shadows of earth, its pomp, aa^ its power, 
All the boast of its great ones in flattery's hour, 
With the smiles of the gifted, the praise of the brave^ 
AU are shadows which soon shall bQ lost in the grave, 

WZLLXAX BaXTSB, 
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SCENES AT SEA. — NO. II. 

BuRiifo several transatlantic voyages, by personal 
intercourse, and close observaUon, I had the opportu- 
nity of ascertaining something of the feelings and hab- 
its of sailors, a most deserving but long neglected class 
of men. Of all the claimants to the benevolence and 
sympathies of the human heart, they that go in ships, 
and dwell upon the deep, possess the strongest and 
most irresistible. Prejudice, founded in ignorance of 
their real condition and true character, has always 
exerted a powerful repellant influence to keep off the 
hand of philanthropic and Christian effort to elevate 
their character, and lead them to the Savior. With all 
his faults, there is in the sailor something peculiarly 
interesting and attractive. His perilous avocation on 
the tempestuous ocean, and his greater danger from his 
avaricious destroyers on land, should awaken our inter- 
est in his behalf. Sailors are distinguished for their 
noble bearing and generous feelings. When you have 
their confidence, they are open and frank in con- 
Yersation, faithful and devoted in their friendship, yet 
proverbial for thoughtlessness and prodigaUty. Among 
them we may find every shade of character, from the 
most godly Christian to the most unprincipled and 
abandoned debauchee. 

In view of the demoralizing and contaminating influ- 
ences thrown around the sailor, it is remarkable that so 
few of them are sceptical in sentiment. Generally, 
they believe in the being of God, his special provi- 
dence, and that the Holy Scriptures contain the revela- 
tion of his will. Occasionally, however, a sailor is 
found infidel in theory as well as in practice. 

On an outward bound voyage, among the crew, 
about twenty in number, I found an infidel sailor — if I 
mistake not, the child of praying parents, a native of 
the rock-bound coast of Scotland. He was gloomy 
and sullen in temperament, but an able seaman. His 
mind was strong and vigorous, and somewhat cultiva- 
ted; but poisoned with the deadly virus of atheism. 
He stoutly denied the existence of God — professed to 
believe that all things came by chance — discarded the 
doctrine of divine Providence, and esteemed the human 
soul and its immortality of being a delusive whim. 
On one occasion, while our ship was lying to, waiting 
for a pilot, I had an opportunity to converse with our 
atheistical mariner. In the lone hour of midnight, 
undisturbed, but by the regular footstep of the watch, 
and the gentle breaking of the waves against the ves- 
sel, I introduced the subject on which we so widely 
differed. He seemed strongly entrenched in his posi- 
tion, yet at times betrayed the secret misgivings of his 
heart. As we were leaning on the larboard bulwarks, 
a large and beautiful ship, distinctly visible by the 
silvery brightness of a full-orbed moon, passed near us. 
I asked my atheistical friend, <'Do you believe that that 
splendid and well equipped vessel sprung, like a bubble, 
from the ocean ? or that she built herself V* ** No," was 
his prompt reply ; " she was designed and built by skill- 
ful and intelligent men.'* "Then," said I. ''this great 
2 



world must have some adequate builder — it must be an 
effect produced by infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness. That ship was built by some man, but he that 
built all things is God." "But," inquired the atheist, 
"who saw God creating this world? Where have you 
evidence of the facti Did you or any one else see him 
at it?" I replied by asking him, "You firmly believe 
that that ship is the work of some builder. Did you 
see her on the stocks? and were you a personal eye- 
witness of her building?" "No, not I." "Yet you 
believe the fact as if you had been a bystander when 
her timbers were hewn, and her bolts driven. And can 
you think that the great ship, the world, built itself? 
or that fortuitous atoms came together and formed it? 
Is it not as reasonable to believe, from other evidence, 
that God created it, as if you stood by the barren womb 
of nothing, hearing his command, Met there be light,* 
or saw every particle of matter adjusted in its place by 
his almighty and intelligent hand?** The conviction 
was resisted — ^his rebellious heart rose in arms against 
the truth. The silence that ensued was broken by ask- 
ing another question in relation to the providence of 
God : " Do you suppose that noble ship would perform 
her voyages regularly, driven by the wind, without a 
captain, helmsman, or pilot on board ; that she made her 
ports of her own accord, having no helm but the wind. 
Though you were not aboard, would you not say, in refer- 
ence to her successive and regular voyages, that she was 
under the command of an intelligent and skillful captain ? 
Now look at the great ship, the earth we dwell upon->— 
you know the regularity of her revolutions. Could 
these be sustained if she moved by chance? Is not 
atheism here irrational and absurd? Her Creator is hiar 
commander, helmsman, and pilot. See how regular she 
makes her daily and annual voyages — never out of her 
course, or behind her time. Should a day be lost or 
gained in her voyage round the sun, all your nautical ta- 
bles would be worthless. Can^you, then, for a moment 
any more doubt that she is under the direction of some 
skillful commander than if you saw him regulating her 
motion ? And remember, if God is regulating her course, 
he must of necessity observe the behavior of her crew.** 
The pilot now arrived. All hands were summoned 
on deck, and in a few moments we were making rapid 
headway to port There I parted with the atheistical 
sailor, to see him no more till the loud blast of an 
archangers trump shall bid earth and sea give up their 
dead. Then, beholding a burning world, and a God 
in glory, atheism shall be for ever silenced, and its 
votaries covered with shame and everlasting contempt 

B. W. C. 



Ws cannot think too highly of our nature, nor too 
humbly of ourselves. When we see the martyr to vir- 
tue, subject as he is to the infirmities of a man, yet suf- 
fering the tortures of a demon, and bearing them with 
the magnanimity of a god, do we not b^old an hero- 
ism that angels may indeed surpass, bat which they 
cannot imitate, and must admire. 
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Origioftl. 
THE GREEK CLASSICS.— NO. IX. 

BT OkO. WATBRMAK, JB. 
BISTORIAirS HERODOTUS THUCTDIDKS-^XBHOPHOir. 

Befobx entering upon a sketch of the prominent 
historians, a passing remark on the general subject of 
eariy history may not be inadmissible. We have sta- 
ted that the earliest attempts at poetic writing among 
the Greeks consisted of mythological narratives, gener- 
ally relating to the gods. From the satyric chorus* 
sprang the drama. To other songs of a kindred char- 
acter are to be traced the first outlines of history. 
These mythic songs previously related the exploits of 
gods. Afterwards demi-gods and heroes were celebra- 
ted. These led to a more extended notice of the indi- 
viduals celebrated. Their *< wondrous deeds" were re- 
corded, although interwovoi with a great deal of fic- 
tion; for then every thing assumed a poetic aspect 
Hyperbole and metaphor were the chief characteristics 
of all their narratives. From these chronictms Herodo- 
tus conceived the idea of coinpiling a history of prece- 
ding events. This was probably the first attempt at 
regular history. From this fact he is often called the 
fiither of pro&ne history. If, therefore, we adopt the 
course of infidel France, and reject the Bxblb, as being 
untroe, and unworthy of credit, we are left without 
any record of the world*s history until ihe times of 
Herodotus; and the history of the world, from the cre- 
ation until near the close of the Babylonian captivity, 
becomes a perfpct blank ! 

BBKODOTUS. 

Herodotus was bom at Halicamaasus, B. C. 484. 
He was of Dorian extract, and of a distinguished fun- 
ily. His uncle, Panyasis, was a poet of eminence, 
ranked by some as next to Homer. The events in the 
life of Herodotus, which have come down to us firom 
antiquity, are few and doubtful, except such as can be 
collected from his own works. Of his eariy history 
we know nothing. After arriving at mauturity, he left 
Halicamassus, on account of the tyranny of Lygdamus, 
the governor of his native place, and took up his resi- 
dence in Samos. Before he was thirty years old he 
joined in a successful attempt to expel Lygdamus. But 
the banishment of the tyrant did not produce lasting 
peace. Hf-rodotus having become the object of dislike 
to many of his countrymen, again left his native place, 
and joined an Athenian colony at Thurium, in south- 
em Italy. Here he died. At what age, and under 
what circumstances, is uncertain. 

Herodotus was remarkable as a historian and as a 
traveler. He visited three continents. In Africa he 
traversed Egypt from extreme north to extreme south. 
To the west he proceeded as far as Cyrene. In Asia 
he visited Tyre, Babylon, Ecbatana, and Susa. He 
traveled extensively in Asia Minor, and proceeded as 
far east as Colchis, the ancient Havilah. In Europe 

* So called from 8atyrl, a species of demt-gods, part man and 
part goat, wlio are said to have danesd and song before Bac- 
chus. 



he visited a large part of the country on the Black Sea. 
He was well acquainted with Athens, Delphi, at which 
was the celebrated oracle of Apollo, Dodona, Olympia, ^ 
Delos, and many other places of Greece. He also vis- 
ited southern Italy. These extensive travels, by en- 
riching his knowledge of men and places, well quali- 
fied him for the literary labora which he had undertaken. 

His history is contained in nine books. Its design 
was to combine a general history of the Greeks and 
barbarians with the history of the Wars between the 
former and the Fenians. It commenced with the over- 
throw of CroBsus, the Lydian king, by Cyms, (B. C. 
546,) and terminates with the complete triumph of the 
Greeks over the Fenians, (B. C. 478)— embracing a 
period of 68 yean. Although his object was single, 
yet, in its development, he was led into many minute 
descriptions of places and circumstances which mar 
the unity of his work. These digressions are interest- 
ing, as they give a very good idea of the places, man- 
ners, and customs of the people whom he visited. 

As a writer he is attractive, but as a historian not 
always to be followed implicitly. The character of the 
age in which he lived tempted him to seek for the mar- 
velous. In gratifying this taste of his age, he is biassed, 
and permits his desire of pleasing to sway his judg- 
ment He is, however, in many respects invaluable. 
He read his history at the Olympic games with ap- 
plause. Subsequently he read it at the Panathenean 
festival at Athens, when the Athenians presented him 
with the sum of ten talents ($10,556) as a reward for 
his eulogy on the deeds of their nation. By the Greeks 
he was held in high estimation, and time has detracted 
Uttle from his well-earned reputation. 

THUCTDISKS. 

Thucydides was bom in Halinusia, in Attica, B. C. 
471. His &ther's name was Olorus, or Orolus. On 
his mothcr*s side he was descended from Cimon, the 
son of Miltiades, names illustrious in the history of 
Greece. At the age of fifteen, he is said to have lis- 
tened to the works of Herodotus at the Olympic games, 
and to have been affected even to tears. This fact, 
however, has been questioned. His education was of 
the highest order, having had such instructon as 
Anaxagoras. Of the particular events of his life until 
the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war, history is 
silent When in his forty-seventh year, (B. C. 434,) 
he was appointed to the command of -the Athenian 
fieet off the coast of Thrace, which also included a 
command of the Athenian colonies there. While lying 
at Thasus, he w^s suddenly summoned to the defense 
of Amphipolis. By an tma voidable detention he ar- 
rived at this point half a day too late. He succeeded, 
however, in saving a place of considerable importance, 
called Eion. The Athenians, • being out of humor at 
the disaster, degraded and banished him. He had mar- 
ried a rich lady of Scaptesyle. Thither he retired, and 
employed his resources in obtaining information re- 
specting all the circumstances of the war. This ban- 
ishment continued twenty years. After the close of the 
war, which lasted twenty-seven years, a general amnesty 
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was proclaimed, and a short time afterwards a decree 
was passed recalling him from exile. The last years 
of his life were spent in reviewing and correcting his 
great work, which he called the << History of the war 
between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians." 

As a writer, Thucydides has been held in high esti- 
mation, not only by his countrymen but by the world. 
His attention was turned to literature, and especially 
to histoiy, by the example of Herodotus. Yet he is 
not an imitator. No two writers in the same depart- 
ment are more dissimilar. Herodotus sought the ap- 
plause of his fellow countrymen. For this his better 
judgment sometimes yielded to popular prejudices. 
Not ao Thucydides. He did not court favor. His 
sole object seems to be, faithfully to record the truths 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. The fol- 
lowing quotation from an eminent English writer is 
just, both in regard to the history and its author. 

"For the fiiith of this history I shall have the less to 
say, in respect that no man hath ever yet called it into 
question. Nor, indeed, could any man justly doubt of 
the truth of that writer, in whom they had nothing at 
all to suspect of those things that could have caused 
him either voluntarily to lie or ignorantly to deliver an 
untruth. He overtasked not his strength by underta- 
king a history of things long befoie his time, and of 
which he was not able to inform himself. He was a 
man that had as much means, in regard both of his 
dignity and his wealth, to find the truth of what he 
relateth, as was needful for a man to have. He used 
as much diligence in search of the truth (noting every 
thing while it was fresh in his memory, and laying out 
his wealth upon intelligence) as was possible for a man 
to use. He affected, least of any man, the acclama- 
tions of popular authorities, and wrote not his history 
to win applause, as was the use of that age, but for a 
monument to instruct the ages to come, and entitleth 
his book, a possession for ever/aslifig. He was far from 
the necessity of servile writers, either to fear or to flat- 
ter. In fine, if the truth of a history did ever appear, 
by the manner of relating, it doth so in this history." 

The style of Thucydides hss ever been considered a 
fine model. Conciseness and strength are its chief 
characteristics. In these respects he was imitated, 
both by Sallust and Tacitus. He also excels in the 
power of description. His account of the Athenian 
plague is, in this respect, unrivaled, unless we except a 
passage in Euripides' tragedy of Medea. Like Hero- 
dotus, and his successors, he introduces the supposed 
speeches of individuals of whom he is writing into his 
works, to give variety to the style. This practice has 
been rejected by historians of modem date. 

XEXOPHOK. 

Xenophon was born at Athens, B. C. 445. While 
a youth he met Socrates, who asked him where the 
best provisions were to be found. Xenophon told him. 
Socrates then asked where the wisest and best men 
could be found. Xenophon hesitated. Socrates said 
to him, '* Then follow me and learn." This incident 
gave direction to his future life. He became a follower 
3 



of the Athenian philosopher, and made rapid progress 
in that moral wisdom for which his master was so emi- 
nent He accompanied Socrates in the Peloponnesian 
war, and became distinguished in several battles. 
While in his forty-fourth year, Cyrus the younger com- 
menced preparations for the invasion of his elder broth- 
er, Artaxerxes, king of Persia. Proxenus, who was 
an intimate friend of Xenophon, was at this time at the 
court of Cyrus. Being desirous of obtaining all the 
forces in his power, he desired Proxenus to secure the 
assistance of Xenophon. 

After the death of Cyrus, who fell in the attack, a 
retreat of the Grecian forces from Babylonia was at- 
tempted. The principal leaders of the Greeks were 
destroyed. Xenophon was a private, but was' advanced 
to the chief command. This retreat of the ten thous- 
and furnished a splendid theme for Xenopbon's historic 
pen. 

Some four or five years after his return he joined 
the Spartan general, Agesilaus. The Athenians, being 
displeased with this alliance, brought an accusation 
agfainst him for his services under Cyrus, and con- 
demned him to exile. The Spartans took Xenophon, 
as an injured man, under their protection, and pre- 
sented him an estate delightfully situated, near Olym- 
pia, where, according to some writers, he remained 
until his death, at the age of ninety. Others say he 
took up his residence and died at Corinth. 

While here the Thebans, under Epaminondaa,'imide 
their last effort against Sparta. At the great battle of 
Mantinea both the sons of Xenophon were present 
The elder survived ; but the younger rushed into the 
battle, killed Epaminondas, and was cut to pieces by 
the enemy. When the news reached Xenophon he 
was sacrificing. He laid aside the garland, and in- 
quired the particulars of his son's death. Leaftiing 
that he fell bravely, he resumed the garland, and con- 
tinued the sacrifice. 

As a writer Xenophon was a model of ease, purity, 
and elegance. By some he was called <<the Attic 
Muse," by others **ihe Athenian Bee." "He had the 
foculty of varying his style, so that in philosophy, his- 
tory, and narratiye, he appears equally at home." 

His chief works are, 1. *< Grecian History," in seven 
books, intended as a continuation of the history by 
Thucydides. Y. The "Anabasis," or the retreat of 
the ten thousand. 3. " The Cyropedia," a historical 
romance, illustrating rather what a prince ought to btt 
than what Cyrus was. 4. "Biography of Agesilaua," 
king of Lacedcmon. 6. "Memoirs of Socrates," the 
most interesting of all his philosophical works. 6. 
"A Defense of Socrates before -his Judges," intended 
to show the reasons why Socrates preferred death to 
the humiliation of addressing entreaties to prejudiced 
judges. 7. "The Banquet of Philosophers" "The 
object which Xenophon had in view in writing this 
piece, which is a chef d* ceuvre in point of style, was 
to place in the clearest light the purity of his master's 
principles relating to friendship and love, and to render 
a just homage to the innocence of Socrates." 
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THE BIBLE AND HOMER.* 

PABALLSL BETWEEN THE BIBLE AND UOICEB. 

Terms of Compariwn, — So much has been written 
on the Bible, it has heen so repeatedly commented apon, 
that the only method perhaps now left to produce a 
conviction of its beauties, is to compare it with the 
works of Homer. Consecrated by ages, these poems 
have received from time a species of sanctity which 
justifies the parallel, and obviates every idea of pro- 
fiuiation. If Jacob and Nestor be not of the same 
fiimily, both at least, belong to the early ages of the 
world, and you feel that it is but a step from the palace 
of Pylos to the tents of IshmaeL 

In what respect the Bible is more beautiful than 
Homer; what resemblances and what differences exist 
between it and the productions of that poet — such are 
the subjects which we purpose to examine in these 
chapters. Let us consider these two grand monu- 
ments, which stand like solitary columns at the en- 
trance to the temple of Genius, and form its simple, its 
majestic peristyle. 

In the first place, it is a curious spectacle to behold 
the competition of the two most ancient languages in 
the world, the languages in which Moses and Lycur- 
gus published their laws, and David and Pindar chanted 
their hymns. The Hebrew, concise, energetic, with 
scarcely any inflexion in its verbs, expressing twenty 
shades of a thought by the mere apposition of a letter, 
proclaims the idiom of a people, who, by a remarkable 
combination, unite primitive simplicity with a profound 
knowledge of mankind. 

7*he Greek, probably formed from the Hebrew, (as 
may be reasonably conjectured frt>m its roots and its 
ancient alphabet,) displays in its intricate conjugations, 
in its endless inflections, in its diffuse eloquence, a 
nation of an imitative and social genius: a nation 
elegant and vain, fond of melody and prodigal of 
words. 

Would the Hebrew compose a verb? he needs but 
know the three radical letters whidi form the third per- 
son singular in the preterite. He then has at once all 
the tenses and all the moods, by introducing certain mt- 
'dk letters before, after, or between those three radical 
letters. 

The Greek meets with much greater embaTrasaments. 
He b obliged to consider the characieristie^ the termin' 
aiion, the augmenU and the penuUima of certain /wr- 
wna in the tentea of the verbs; things the more difficult 
to be discovered, as the characteristic is lost, transposed 
or takes up an unknown letter, according to the very 
letter before which it happens to be placed. 

These two conjugations, Hebrew and Greek, the one 
so simple and so short, the other so compounded and 
so prolix, seem to bear the stamp of the genius and 
manners of the people by whom they were respectively 
formed; the first retraces the conciseness of the patri- 
arch who goes alone to visit his neighbor at the well of 
the palm tree; the latter reminds you of the prolixity 
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of the Pelasian on his first appearance at the door of 
his host 

If you take at random any Greek or Hebrew sub- 
stantive, you will be still better able to discover the 
genius of the two languages. Nesker, in Hebrew, sig- 
nifies an eagk; it is derived from the verb shWf to cori' 
template, because the eagle stead&stly gazes at the sun. 

The Greek for eagk, is 'euiroc, rapid flight. 

The children of Israel were struck with what is most 
sublime in the eagle : they beheld him motionless on 
the mountain rock watching the orb of day on his 
return. 

The Athenians perceived only the impetuous flight 
of the bird, and all that motion which harmonized with 
the peculiar motion of their own thoughts. Such are 
predaely those images of tun, o( flre, of mountains, so 
frequently employed in the Bible, and those allusions 
to sounds, to courses, to passages, which so repeatedly 
occur in Homer. 

Our terms of comparison will be: — Simplicity; An- 
tiquity of Manners; the Narrative; the Description; 
the Comparisons or images; the Sublime. Let us 
examine the first of these terms. 

1. SimpUcUy. The simplicity of the Bible is more 
concise and more solemn; the aimplicity of Homer 
more diffuse and more lively. 

The former is sententious and employs the same 
locutions to express new ideas. 

The latter is fond of expatiating, and often repeats 
in the same phrases what has been said before. 

The simplicity of Scripture is that of an ancient priest, 
who imbued with all the sdenoes, human and divine, 
pronounces firom the recess of the sanctuary the precise 
oracles of wisdom. 

The simplicity of the poet of Chios is that of an 
aged traveler, who, beside the hearth of his host, relates 
all that he has learned in the course of a long and che- 
quered life. 

2. Antiquity of Manners* The sons of the shep- 
herds of the east tend flocks like the sons of the king 
of Ilium. But if Paris returns to Troy, it is to reside 
in a palace among slaves and luxuries. 

A tent, a firugal table, rustic attendants— such is all 
that Jacob's children have to expect at their father's. 

No sooner does a visitor arrive at the habitation of a 
prince in Homer, than the women, and sometimes 
even the king's daughter herself, leads the stranger to 
the bath. He is anointed with perfumes, water is 
brought him in ewers of gold and silver, he is invested 
with a purple mantle, conducted to the festive hall, and 
seated in a beautiful chair of ivory, raised upon a step 
of curious workmanship. Slaves mingle wine and 
vTater in goblets, and present the gifts of Ceres in a 
basket; the master of the house helps him to the juicy 
back of the victim, of which he gives him five times as 
large a share as that of the others. The greatest cheer- 
frUness prevails during the repast, and plenty soon 
appeases hunger. When they have finished eating, 
the stranger is requested to relate his history. Ai 
length, when he is about to depart, rich presents ai« 
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made him, let Yub appearance at first have been ever so 
mean; for it ii supposed that he is either a god who 
comes thus diiKiiised to surprise the heart of kings, or 
at least an unfortunate man, and consequently a favors 
ite of Jupiter. 

Beneath the tent of Abraham the reception is different 
The patiiarch himself goes forth to meet his guest; he 
salutes him and then pays his adorations to God. The 
sons lead away the camels and the daughters fetch theih 
water to drink. The feet of the travtkr are washed; 
he seats himself on the ground, and partakes in silence 
of the repast of hospitality. No inquiries are made 
concerning his history: no questions are asked him; 
he stays or pursues his journey as he pleases. At his 
departure, a covenant is made with him, and a stone is 
erected as a memorial of the treaty^ This simple altar 
is designed to inform future ages, that two men of an- 
cient times, chanced to meet in the road of life, and 
that after having behaved to one another like two broth- 
ers, they parted never to come together again, and to 
interpose vast regions between their graves. 

Take notice that the unknown guest \a a Urangcr 
with Homer and a travtkr in the Bible. What differ- 
ent views of humanity ! The Greek implies merely a 
political and local idea, where the Hebrew conveys a 
moral and universal sentiment. 

In Homer, all civil transactions take place with pomp 
and parade; a judge seated in the midst of the public 
place, pronounces his sentences with a loud voice; 
Nestor on the seashore, presides at sacrifices or ha- 
rangues the people. Nuptial rites are accompanied 
with torches, epithalamiums, and garlands suspended 
from the doora; an army, a whole nation attends the 
funeral of a king; an oath is takc-n in the name of the 
Furies, with dreadful imprecations. 

Jacob, under a palm tree, at the entrance of his tent, 
administera justice to his shepherds. ''Put thy hand 
under my thigh," said the aged Abraham to his ser- 
vant, "and swear to go into Mesopotamia." Two 
words are sufficient to conclude a marriage by the side 
of a fountain. The servant conducts the bride to the 
son of his master, or the masler*s son engages to tend 
the fiocks of his father-in-law for seven years in order 
to obtain his daughter. A patriarch is carried by his 
sons after his death to the sepulchre of his ancestors, 
in the field of Ephron. The mannera are of higher 
antiquity than those delineated by Homer, because they 
are more simple; they have also a tranquility and a 
solemnity not to be found in the former. 

8. The Narrative. The narrative of Homer is inter- 
rupted by digressions, harangues, descriptions of ves- 
sels, garments, anns and sceptres, by genealogies of men 
and things. Proper names are always surcharged with 
epithets; a hero seldom fails to be divine^ like the im" 
mortals, or honored by the noHoru aa a god. A princess 
is sure to have handaome arma,' her shape always 
resembles the trunk of the pahn tree of Ddoa, and she 
owes her locks to the youngest of the graces. 

The narrative of the Bible is rapid, without digres- 
sion, without circumlocution; it is broken into short 
8 



sentences, and the persons are named without flattery. 
These names are incessantly recurring, and the pro- 
noun is scarcely ever used instead of them ; a circum- 
stance which, added to the frequent repetition of the 
conjunction and, indicates by this extraordinary sim- 
plicity, a society much nearer to the state of nature, 
than that sung by Homer. All the selfish passions are 
awakened in the charactera of the Odyssey ; whereas 
they are dormant in those of Genesis. 

4. The Description, The descriptions of Homer 
are prolix, whether they be of the pathetic or terrible 
character, melancholy or cheerful, energetic or sublime. 

The Bible, in all its different species of descriptions, 
gives in general but one single trait; but this trait is 
striking and distinctly exhibits the object to our view. 

6. The Comparisons. The comparisons of Homer 
are lengthened out by relative circumstances; they are 
little pictures hung round an edifice to refresh the eye 
fatigued with the elevation of the domes by calling it 
to natural scenery and rural manners. 

The comparisons of the Bible are almost all given 
in few words: a lion, a torrent, a storm, a conflagra- 
tion, roars, falls, ravages, consumes. It is, however, no 
stranger to mere circumstantial smiles, but then it adopti 
an oriental turn and suddenly personifies the object, as 
height in the cedar, &c. 

6. The Sublime. Finally the sublime in Homei 
commonly arises from the general combination of the 
parts, and arrives by degrees at its acme. 

In the Bible it is always unexpected ; it bursts upon 
you like lightning, and you are left wounded by the 
thunderbolt, before you know how you were struck 
by it 

In Homer again, the sublime consists in the magnifi- 
cence of the words harmonizing with that of the ideas. 

In the Bible, on the contrary, the highest degree of 
sublimity always proceeds firom a vast discordance 
between the majesty of the ideas, and the littleness of 
the word that expresses it 

Human language sinks beneath the weight of heav- 
enly objects. This species of sublime, the most impet- 
uous of all, is admirably adapted to an immense and 
awfiil being, allied at once to the greatest and the most 
trivial objects. 

Examples. A few examples will now complete the 
development of our parallel. We shall reverse the 
order which we before pursued, that is, we shall begin 
with addresses, firom which short and detached pas- 
sages may be quoted, (such as the sublime and similes,) 
and conclude with the simplicity and antiquity of man' 
ners. 

There is a passage remarkably sublime in the JZuuf / 
it is that which represents Achilles, after the death of 
Patroclns, appearing unarmed at the entrenchments 
of the Greeks, and striking terror into the Trojan botal- 
Uons by his shouts.* The golden doud which encircles 
the brows of Pelides, the flame which plays upon his 
head, the comparison of this flame with a fire kindled 

• iZta<l,llb.xvlii,v.90i. 
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at night on the top of a besieged tower, the three shouts 
of Aciiilles which thrice throw the Trojan army into con- 
fusion : form altogether that Homeric sublime which, as 
we have observed, is composed of the combination of 
several beautiful incidents with magnificence of words. 

Here is a very different species of the sublime; it is 
the movement of the ode in its highest enthusiasm. 

" A prophecy against the valley of vision. Where- 
fore dost thou thus ascend in crowds to the house-tops. 

** City full of tumult, city full of inhabitants, trium- 
phant dtyl Thy children are slain, and they have 
not died by the sword, neither have they fallen in battle. 

^'The Lord shall crown you with a crown of afflic- 
tion. He shall throw you like a ball into a wide and 
spacious field, there shall ye die, and to this shall the 
chariot of your glory be reduced."* 

Into what unknown world doth the prophet all at 
once transport you ? Who is it that speaks, and to 
whom are these words addressed? Movement follows 
upon movement, and each verse produces greater aston- 
bhment than that which precedes it. The city is no 
longer an assemblage of edifices ; it is a female, or rather 
a mysterious character, for the sex is not specified. 
This person is represented going to the house-topa to 
mourn ; the prophet sharing her agitation, asks in the 
singular, voliarefort doet thou tueendf and he adds, in 
crowds, in the collective. He shall throw you hke a 
bail into a spacious fiddy and to this shall the chariot of 
your glory he reduced. Here are combinations of 
words, and a poetry truly extraordinary. 

Homer has a thousand sublime ways of characteri- 
zing a violent death; but the Scripture has surpassed 
them all in this single expression : " The first-bom of 
death shall devour his strength.*'-|' 

The first-born of death, to imply the most cruel 
death, is one of those metaphors which are to be found 
no where but in the Bible. We cannot conceive 
whiUier the human mind has been in quest of this; all 
the paths that lead to this species of the sublime are 
unexplored and unknown. 

It is thus also that the Scriptures term death, the 
king of terrors ii and thus too they say of the wicked, 
they conceive mischief and bring forth iniquityJ\ 

When the same Job would excite a high idea of the 
greatness of God, he exclaims: — hell is naked before 
him^—^he tuithhokUth the waters in the clouds^ — he 
taketh the scarf from kings, andgirdelh their bins with 
a cord.** 

The soothsayer, Theoclimenus, is struck, while par- 
taking of the banquet of Penelope, with the sinister 
omens by which the suitors are threatened. He ad- 
dresses them in this apostrophe : 

O race to dealh devote ! with Siyg'an shade 
Each destin'd peer impending fate invade: 
With tears your wan, distorted cheelcs are drown'd ; 
With sanguine drops the walls are rubied round: 
Thick swartna the spacious hall with howling ghosts, 
To people Orcus and the burning coasts ! 



* Isaiah zzii, 1,2,18. 
II Ibid. XV, 35. 
** Ibid, zll, 1& 
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Nor gives the sun bis golden orb to roll, 
But universal night usurps the pole !* 

Awful as this sublime may be, still it is inferior in 
this respect to the vision of Eliphaz in the book of Job. 
<*In the horror of a night vision, when the deepest 
sleep falleth upon men, 

" Fear came upon me and trembling, which made 
all my bones to shake. 

« A spirit passed before my face, and the hair of my 
fiesh stood up with horror. 

«It stood still, but I could not discern the form 
thereof. A spectre appeared before mine eyes, and I 
heard a voice like a low whi8per."j' 

Here we have much less blood, less darkness, and 
fewer apparitions, than in Homer; but this form that 
could not be discerned, and this hw whisper, are, in 
&ct, much more awfuL 

As to that species of the sublime which results from 
the collision of a great idea and a little image, we shall 
presently see a fine example of it when we come to 
treat of comparisons. 

If the bard of Ilium represents a youth slain by the 
javelin of Mcnelaus, he compares him to a young olive 
tree covered with flowers, planted in an orchard, 
screened from the intense heat of the sun, amid dew 
and zephyrs ; but suddenly overthrown by an impetu- 
ous wind upon its native soil, it falls on the brink of 
the nutritive waters that conveyed the sap to its roots. 
Such is the long simile of Homer, with its elegant and 
charming details : 

As the young olive in some sylvan scene, 
Crown'd by fresh fountains with eternal green, 
Lills the gay head in snowy Aow'rets fair, 
And plays and dances to the gentle air; 
When lo! a whirlwind from high heaven Invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its shades; 
It lies uprooted from its genial bed, 
A lovely ruin, now defihc'd and dead 4 

The Bible, instead of all this, has but a single trait: 
"The wicked," it says, "shall wither like the tender 
vine, like the olive tree which sheddeth its flowers.'* | 

"The earth," exclaims Isaiah, "shall reel to and fro 
like a drunkard, and shall be removed like a tent set up 
for a single night"§ 

Here is the sublime in contrast At the words, U 
shall be removed, the mind remains suspended, and 
expects some great comparison, when the prophet adds, 
like a tent set up for a single night. You behold the 
earth, which to us appears so vast, spread out in the 
air, and theji carried away with ease by the mighty 
God by whom it was extended, and with whom the 
duration of ages is scarcely as a rapid night 

Of the second species of comparison which we have 
ascribed to the Bible, that is, the long simile, we meet 
with the following instance in Job: 

"You should see the wicked bathed with dew before 



• Pope's Homer's Odyss., book zx, v. 4S3—430. 

t Job iv, 13—16. The words in Italics show the places In 
which we differ from Sacy. He translates: A spirit appearsd 
b^ore me, and the hair qf mjf hsad stood ersct. The superior 
energy of the Hebrew is sufficiently obvious. 

t Iliad, lib. xvii, v. 56, 66. || Job zv, 33. § Is. zziv, 20. 
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the rising of the sun, and his stem flourishing in his 
garden. His roots multiply in a heap of stones and 
grow strong there; if he be snatched from his place, 
the very place where he stood shall deny him, and say : 
I never saw thee."* 

How admirable is this simile, or rather, this pro- 
longed metaphor! Thus, the wicked are denied by 
those sterile hearts, by those heaps of sioneSf in which, 
during their guilty prosperity they foolishly struck root 
Those flints which all at once acquire the faculty of 
speech, exhibit a species of personification, almost 
unknown to the Ionian bard.-f* 

Ezekiel, prophesying the destruction of Tyre, ex- 
claims: "The ships shall tremble, now that thou art 
seized with dread ; and the isle shall be aflnghted in the 
sea, when they see that no man cometh out of the gates." 

Can any thing be more awful and more impressive 
than this image? You behold in imagination that city 
once so flourishing and so populous, still standing with 
all her towers and all her edifices, but not a living crea- 
ture traversing her desert streets, or passing through her 
solitary gates. 

Let us proceed to examples of the narrative kind, and 
we shall find a rare combination of teniimeni, descrip- 
turn, imcLgery, simpL'eili/t and antiquity of manners. 

The most celebrated passages, the most strijcing and 
most admired traits in Homer, occur almost word for 
word in the Bible, but here they invariably possess an 
incontestible superiority. 

Ulysses is seated at the festive board of King Al- 
cinous, while Demodocus sings the Trojan war and the 
misfortunes of the Greeks. 

Touched at the song, Ulysses straight reslgn'd, 
To soft affliction, all his manly mind: 
Before bis ejes the purple vest he drew, 
Industrious to conceal the falling dew: 
But when the music paus'd he ceas*d to shed 
The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head: 
And lifting to the gods a goblet crown'd 
He pour'd a pure libation to the ground. 
Transported with the song, the liat'ning train 
Again with loud applause demand the strain : 
Again Ulysses vaird his pensive head, 
Again unman'd, a shower of sorrow sbed4 

Beauties of this nature, have from age to age, secured 
to Homer the first place among the greatest geniuses. 
It reflects no disgrace on his memory that he has been 
surpassed in such pictures, by men who wrote under 
the immediate inspiration of Heaven. But vanquished 
he certainly is, and in such a manner as to leave criti- 
cism no possible subterfuge. 

Those who sold Joseph into Egypt, the own brothers 
of that powerful man, return to him without knowing 
who he is, and bring young Benjamin with him accord- 
ing to his desire. 

« Joseph saluted them courteously, and asked them: 
Is your father, the old man of whom ye spake, yet 
alive? Is he well? 

• Job viii, lft-18. 

t Homer has, howevpr, represented the shore of the Helles- 
pont as weeping. 
t Pop«*s Homer's Odyas. b. vtii, v. 7^-90. 



'< And they answered: Thy servant, our fiither, is yet 
alive and in gooJ health ; and they bowed down their 
heads and made obeisance. 

<* Joseph, lifting up his eyes, saw his brother Benja- 
min, the son of Rachel his mother, and said to them: 
Is this your youngest brother, of whom ye spake unto 
me? My son, added he, may God be ever gracious to 
thee! 

<<And he hastily withdrew, because his bowels 
yearned when he beheld his brother, and Ifeoause he 
could no hngar contain his tears; retiring, therefore, to 
another chamber, he toqit. 

'< And afler he liad ivashed his face, he returned, and 
constraining, commanded his servants to bring some- 
thing to eat."* 

Here are Joseph's tears in opposition to those of 
Ulysses ; here are beauties of the very same kind, and 
yet what a diflference in pathos ! Joseph weeping at 
the sight <5f his ungrateful brethren, and of the young 
and innocent Benjamin; this manner of inquiring 
concerning his father; this adorable simplicity; this 
mixture of grief and kindness, are things wholly in- 
efifable; the tears naturally start into your eyes, and 
you »re ready to weep like Joseph. 

Ulysses, disguised in the house of Eumsus, reveals 
himself to Telemachus; he leaves the habitation of 
the herdsman, strips oflf his rags, and restored to hia 
beauty by a touch of Minerva's wand, he returns mag- 
nificently attired. 

The prince o'erawM 

Scarce lids his eyes and bows as to a god. 
Then with surprise (surprise chastis'd by fears) 
How an thou changed, he cries, a god appears > 
Far other vests thy limbs majestic grace, 
Far other glories lighten from thy face ! 
If heaven be thy abode, with pious care, 
Lo ! I the ready sacrifice prepare: 
Lo! gifts of labw'd gold adorn thy shrine, 
To win thy grace: O save us, power divine. 

Few are my daysi Ulysses made reply, 
Nor I, alas ! descendant of the sky. 
I am thy father. O my son ! my son ! 
That father for whose sake thy days have run 
One scene of woe ; to endless cares consigned, 
And outrag'd by the wrongs of base mankind. 

Then rushing to his arms, he kiss'd his boy 
With the strong raptures of a parent's joy. 
Teara bathe his cheek, and teara the ground bedew. 
He strain'd him close, as to his breast he grew.t 

We shall recur to this interview, but let us first turn 
to that between Joseph and his brethren. 

Joseph, afler a cup has been secretly introduced by 
his direction into Benjamin*s sack, orders the sons of 
Jacob to be stopped. The latter are thunder-struck; 
Joseph affects an intention to detain tlie culprit; Judah 
offers himself as an hostage for Benjamin ; he relates 
to Joseph that, before tlieir departure for Egypt, Jacob 
had sud to them : 

** Ye know that Rachel, my wife, bare me two sonsT 

<< And the one went out from me; ye told me that a 
wild beast devoured him, and I have not seen him sinoe : 



* Genesis zlviii, 26— 31. 
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*<And if ye take thu also from me, and mischief 
befall him by the way, ye shall bring down my gray haixs 
with sorrow to the grave. 

<*Then Joseph could no longer refrain himself, and 
being surrounded by several persons, he cried: Cause 
every man to go out from me, that no stranger might be 
present while he made himself known to his brethren. 

<<Then the tears falling from his eyes, he raised his 
▼oice, which was heard by the Egyptians and the whole 
house of Pharaoh. 

*'And he said unto his brethren: I ax Joseph; doth 
my father yet live ? But his brethren could not answer 
him, so great was their consternation. 

<<And he spake kindly to them and said: Come near 
to me, I pray you: and thqy came near, and he added: 
I am Joseph, your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt 

<* Be of good cheer. It was not by your counsel that 
I was sent hither, but by the will of God. Now haste 
you and fetch my father. 

''And he fell upon his brother Benjamin's neck and 
wept, and Benjamin wept also as he held him in his 
embrace. 

'* Moreover, he kissed all lus brethren, and wept over 
each of them."* 

We find this history in the volume which forms the 
ground-work of that religion so despised by sophists 
and free-thinkers, and which would have a just right to 
return contempt with contempt, were not charity its 
essence. Let us examine in what respects the inter- 
view between Joseph and his brethren surpasses the 
discovery of Ulysses to Telemachus^ 

Homer, in our opinion, has, in the first place, fiillen 
into a great error in employing the marvelous in his 
picture. In dramatic scenes, when the passions are 
agitated, and all the miracles ought to emanate from 
the soul, the intervention of a divinity imparts coldness 
to the action, gives to the sentiment the air of a fable, 
and discloses the falsehood of the poet where we ex- 
pected to meet with nothing but truth. Ulysses, ma- 
king himself known in his rags by some natural mark, 
would have been much more pathetic. Of this Homer 
was himself aware, since the king of Ithaca was re- 
vealed to Euryclea, his nurse, by an ancient scar, and 
to Laertes by the little circumstance of the pear trees 
which the good old man had given him when a child. 
We love to find that the heart of the destroyer of cities 
is formed like those of other men, and that the simple 
affections constitute its base. 

The discovery is much more ably conducted in Gen- 
esis. By an artifice perfectly fraternal, and in the most 
harmless revenge, a cup is put into the sack of the 
young and innocent Benjamin ; the guilty brethren are 
overwhelmed with grief, when they figure to themselves 
the affliction of their aged father; and the image of 
Jacob's sorrow taking the heart of Joseph by surprise, 
obliges him to discover himself sooner than he had in- 
tended. A 8 to the pathetic words : / am Joseph — every 
body knows that they drew tears of admiration from Vol- 
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taire himself. Ulysses found in Telemachus a dutiful 
and afiectionate son. Joseph is speaking to his breth- 
ren who had sold him ; he does not say to them, / am 
your brothcTf but merely, I am Joseph, and this name 
awakens all their feelings. Like Telemachus, they are 
deeply agitated, but it is not the majesty of Pharaoh's 
minister, 'tis something within their own consciences 
that occasions their consternation. He desires them 
to come near to him : for he raised his voice to such a 
pitch as to be heard by the whole house of Pharaoh, 
when he said / am Joseph; his brethren alone are to 
hear the explanation, which he adds in a low tone: I 
am Joseph, tour brothxb, whom ts sold ikto 
EoTPT. Here are simplicity and generosity carried to 
the highest degree. 

Let us not forget to remark with what kindness Jo- 
seph cheers his brethren, and the excuses which he 
makes for them, when he says, that so far from having 
injured him, they are, on the contrary, the cause of his 
elevation. The Scripture never flails to introduce Prov- 
idence in the perspective of its pictures. The great 
counsel of God, which governs all human affairs, at the 
moment when they seem to be most subservient to the 
passions of men and the laws of chance, wonderfully 
surprises the mind. We love the idea of that hand con- 
cealed in the cloud, which is incessantly engaged with 
men ; we love to imagine ourselves something in the 
plans of infinite Wisdom, and to feel that this transi- 
tory life is a pattern of eternity. 

With God every thing is great, without God every" 
thing is little: this extends even to the sentiments. 
Suppose all the circumstances in Joseph's story to hap- 
pen as they are recorded in GenesLB: admit the son of 
Jacob to be as kind, as tender, as he is represented, but 
let him be a philosopher, and instead of telling his breth- 
ren, / am here by the will of the Lord, let him say, 
fortune has favored me, the objects are instantly dimin- 
ished; the circle becomes contracted, and the pathos is 
vanished, together with the tears. 

Finally, Joseph kisses his brethren as Ulysses em- 
braces Telemachus, but he begins with Benjamin. A 
modem author would not have failed to represent him 
falling in preference upon the neck of the most guilty of 
the brothers, that his hero might be a genuine tragedy 
character. The Bible, more intimately acquainted with 
the human heart, knew better how to appreciate that ex- 
aggeration of sentiment, by which a man always appears 
to be striving to perform or to say what he considers some- 
thing extraordinary. Homer's comparison of the sobs 
of Telemachus and Ulysses with the cries of an eagle 
and her young, had, in our opinion, been better omitted 
in this place. And he fell upon Benjamin's neck, and 
kissed him and wept/ and Benjamin wept also as he 
held him in his embrace. Such is the only magnifi- 
cence of style adapted to such occasions. 

We might select fiom Scripture other narrativeB 
equally excellent with the history of Joseph ; but the 
reader himself may easily compare them with passaged 
in Homer. Let him take, for instance, the story of 
Ruth, and the reception of Ulysses by Eunueus. The 
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book of Tobit displays a striking resemblance to several 
scenes of the Iliad and Odyssey : Priam is conducted 
by Mercury in the form of a handsome youth, as Tobias 
is accompanied by an angel in the like disguise. 

The Bible is particularly remarkable for certain modes 
of expression, far more pathetic, as we think, than all 
the poetry of Homer. When the latter would deline- 
ate old age, he says: 

Slow from his seat arose the Pyllan sage, 
Ezperienc'd Nestor, io peraaasion skill'd. 
Words sweet as honey from his lips distlU'd ; 
Two generations now had pass'd away, 
Wise by his rules and happy by his sway; 
.Two ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 
And now th' example of the third remain'd. 

This passage possesses the highest charms of anti- 
quity, as well as the softest melody. The second verse, 
with the repetitions of the letter L, imitates the sweet- 
ness of honey, and the pathetic eloquence of an old 
man: 

Th Kcu a.^0 yhmo-a^t /uvairot ykUKUtv fm etu^, 

Pharaoh, having asked Jacob his age, the patriarch 
replies: 

** The years of my pilgrimage are one hundred and 
thirty : few and evil have the days of my life been, and 
they have not attained unto those of my fathers."* 

Here are two very different kinds of antiquity : the 
one lies in the image, the other in the sentiments; the 
one excites pleasing ideas, the other melancholy; the 
one, representing the chief of a nation, exhibits the 
old man only in relation to a certain condition of life ; 
the other considers him individually and exclusively; 
Homer leads us to reflect rather upon men in general, 
and the Bible upon the particular person. 

Homer frequently touched upon connubial joys, but 
has he produced any thing like the following? 

*' Isaac brought Rebecca into the tent of Sarah, his 
mother, and he took her to wife, and he loved her so 
much that the grief which he had felt for his mother*8 
death waa a8suaged."f 

We shall conclude this parallel, and the whole sub- 
ject of Christian poetics, with an essay which will show 
at once the difference that exists between the style of 
the Bible and that of Homer; we shall take a passage 
from the former and paint it in colors borrowed from 
the latter. Ruth thus addresses Naomi: 

" Be not against me, and force me not to leave thee 
and to go my way : for whither thou goest, I will go 
with thee. Where thou diest, I will die; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God."^ 

Let us endeavor to render this verse in the language 
of Homer. 

The fair Ruth thus replies to the wise Naomi, hon- 
ored by the people as a goddess : ** Cease to oppose the 
determination with which a divinity inspires me : I will 
tell thee the truth, just as it is, and without disguise. 
I will remain with thee, whether thou shalt continue to 
reside among the Moabites, so dexterous in throwing 
the javelin, or shalt return to Judea, so fertile in olives. 
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With thee I will demand hospitality of the nations who 
respect the supplicant. Our ashes shall be mingled in 
the same urn, and I will offer agreeable sacrifices to the 
God who incessantly accompanies thee. 

"She said: and as, when the vehement south wind 
brings a cool refreshing rain, the husbandmen prepare 
the wheat and the barley, and make baskets of rushes 
nicely interwoven; for they foresee that the falling 
shower will soflen the soil and render it fit for receiving 
the precious gifb of Ceres : so the words of Ruth, like 
the fertilizing drops, melted the whole heart of Naomi" 

Such, perhaps, as closely as our feeble talents allow 
us to imitate Homer, is a shadow of the style of that 
immortal genius. But has not the verse of Ruth, thus 
amplified, lost the original charm which it possesses in 
the Scripture ? What poetry can ever be equivalent to 
this single stroke of eloquence, Popuhm tuus popuhts 
meud, Deut tutu Deus meus. It will now be easy to 
take a passage of Homer, to efiiu:e the colors, and to 
leave nothing but the ground-woric, after the manner 
of the Bible. 

We have thus endeavored, to the best ^f our limited 
abilities, to make our readers acquainted with some of 
the innumerable beauties of the sacred Scriptures. 
Truly happy shall we be, if we have succeeded in 
exciting within them an admiration of that grand and 
sublime comer-stone which supports the whole Church 
of Jesus Christ ! 

*'If the Scripture," says St Gregory the Great, 
<* comprehends mysteries capable of perplexing the 
most enlightened imderstandings, it also contains sim- 
ple truths fit for the nourishment of the humble and 
the illiterate; it carries externally wherewith to suckle 
in&nts, and in its most secret recesses wherewith to fill 
the most sublime geniuses with admiration: like a river 
whose current is so shallow in certain parts that a lamb 
may cross it, and deep enough in others for an elephant 
to swim there." F. A. Ds CsATSAUBRrAirD. 
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BT JOHir TOBD BRAXE. 

AiToxL of mercy ! with thy balmy wing 
Thou shclterest earth's wanderers — the lost, 
The hopeless, the distressed, the tempest-tost 

The widow's riven heart is made to sing 

When thou art hers; the orphan child doth rest* 
His weary, throbbing head upon thy breast. 

And finds in thee a father, mother, friend. 

When transient life is near its mortal end. 
And smitten man in helpless pain is lying, 
Thou hoyerest softly, kindly o'er the dying. 

The joys of heaven then minglest in his dreams. 

While his dim eye with hope immortal beams, 
And death is vanquish'd, and the grave o*ercome. 

And endless life secured ! Thus may I prove, 
When my frail form is stiff'ning for the tomb. 

Thy soothing pow'r, thou messenger of love I 
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.^ BT J. G. BRUCE. 

" Comfort jre, comfort ye my people, sailh your God," Is. z1, 1. 

This, like many other portions of the sacred wri- 
tings, is supposed to ha^e a two-fold application — its 
first is to die then peculiar state of the Church; its 
second to the days of Messiah. Without any pretense 
to a precise interpretation, I shall present, 

I. A Scriptural view of the people of God, "Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was counted unto him for 
righteousness," Romans iv, 3, Genesis xv, 6. God 
covenanted with Abraham, hia friend, 2 Chron. xx, 7, 
Genesis xvii, 1, 16, and instituted eireumdsion io ''be 
the token of the covenant;" thereby separating him, 
bis family, and all who should receive the token, from 
the rest of the world, and constituting them his own. 
To these, m covenant with God, belonged exclusively 
the privileges of the visible Church — "the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the services of God, and the promises," Rom. 
ix, 4. But the enjoyment of these high privileges, and 
outward conformity to the ritea of the Church, did not 
make them, of necessity, the "people of God," in the 
Christian sense of the phrase; though they fell into 
this error, and imagined that, because they were Abra- 
ham's seed, they were the true "people of God" Yet 
they were taught that an inward change — a cireumci- 
sion of the heart — ^was essential to the perfection of 
their covenant relation, Deut x, 16, Jer. iv, 4; for under 
the old as well as the new dispensation, God taught 
that "his kingdom was not of this world." "For they 
are not all Israel, which are of Israel : neither, because 
they are the seed of Abraham, are they all children. * 
♦ • ♦ That is, they which are the children of the 
flesh, these are not the children of God," Rom. ix, 6, 7, 
8. The claim founded upon descent is here set aside, 
and that founded upon faith and sincere devotion fully 
established : "For he is not a Jew, which is one out- 
wardly ; neither is that^circumcision, which is outward 
in the flesh: but he is a Jew, which is one inwardly; 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and 
not in the letter} whose praise is not of men, but of 
God," Rom. ii, 28, 29. The claim founded upon a 
strict observance of the external rites and ceremonies 
of the Church is here denied, and that founded upon 
"the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost," admitted and confirmed. The people of 
God are those that "believe on his name, which are 
bom not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the wiU of man, but of God." Such were some of the 
Jews in the days of Isaiah, and to them are addressed 
the words of the text 

II. Their condition at the time the prophet was sent 
to them. 

It was perilous in the extreme. A strong foe was 
without Sennacherib, king of Assyria, was march- 
ing upon Jerusalem with a numerous army. Rabsha- 



keh, a chief man of Assyria, had delivered a blasphemous 
m^mage from his master to the King and people of 
Jerusalem, threatening them with defeat and overthrow 
if they did not surrender. His message was well calcu- 
lated to alarm the Jews, and effect his object It con- 
sists of three arguments: 

1. He boasts of the strength of his master's army — 
points the Jews to the feebleness of their own military 
force, and the insufficiency of th^eir allies, the Egyp- 
tians, Isaiah xxxvi, 5, 6j 8, 9. 

2. He boasts of the victories achieved by his master. 
" Hath any of the gods of the nationa.delivered his land 
out of the hand of the king of Assyria 1 Where are 
the gods of Hamath and Arphadi where are the gods 
of Sepharvaim 1 and have they delivered Samaria out 
of my hands?" verses 18, 19. Over all these he had 
triumphed, and the fenced cities of Judah had fallen 
before him. This rehearsal of victories wen, was ad- 
mirably adapted to his purpose, very likely to intimi- 
date those who relied only upon the impotent arm of 
the soldieiy for defense. The sight of an army coming 
up from one field of Slaughter after another, always 
flushed with victory, would strike terror to the heart of 
even the immortal Spartan band. How much more 
that of the inhabitants of Jerusalem ! 

3. He tries to weaken their confidence in God, by 
reminding them of their sins, and an ingenious refer- 
ence to the conduct of Hezekiah, then king of Judah. 
" But if thou say to me. We trust in the Lord our God : 
is it not he, whose high places and whose altars Hezekiah 
hath taken away, and said to Judah and to Jerusalem, 
Ye shall worship before this altar," verse 7. Hezekiah 
succeeded his father, the idolatrous Ahaz, 2 Chron. 
xxxiii, 27, during whoso reign altars and groves had 
been multiplied. The doors of the temple had been 
shut, 2 Chron. xxviii, 24, 25, and altars raised in every 
"comer of Jerasalem," under pretense of rendering 
more convenient the services of divine worship, but 
really for the purposes of idolatry. These altars Hez- 
ekiah had pulled down, 2 Kings xviii, 3, 4, 2 Chron. 
xxxi, 1, and commanded the people to come to the tem- 
ple, as required by the law, Deut xii, 1 1. This is the 
act referred to. You have raised altars to God, your 
king pulled them down, and now asks you to trust in 
Him to whom he has offered the highest possible insult 
With an ignorant and superstitious people no argument 
could have more weight Hezekiah did right; but the 
difficulty was to separate in the minds of ^e Jews the 
precious from the vile. 

Do you see nothing, my readers, in the conduct of 
Rabshakch that resembles that of the eiiemies of the 
Church at the present day? I aver that they have 
been guilty of plagiarism, and now use precisely the 
same arguments that were used 2564 years since by 
Rabshakoh. They now talk of the millions who sit in 
the region of the valley and shadow of death, and the 
comparatively small number who are devoted to trae 
religion. They tell us Christianity is exiled firom the 
place of its birth; that the orescent has triumphed over 
the cross, even on the very summit of Calvary; that 
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the fane of "the prophet** has liMxi over the altars of 
God upon Mt Zion. They point with demon-like tri- 
umph to thoee who have turned back to the bondage of 
connption, and walk no more with God's elect — ^to the 
negligence and sins of Church members, and vaunU 
ingly exclaim, "You shall be conquered!" Thus har- 
rassed and perplexed, the prophet is sent to comfort 
them : " Comfort ye, comfort ye my people." 
III. The eonienls of the prophet* a message, 

1. He was instructed to comfort them with the assur- 
ance of their speedy deliverance from their perilous 
condition. "Speak ye comfortably unto Jerusalem. 
Say unto her, thy warfare is accomplished." Accom- 
plished! Why, they had not struck the first blow. 
The enemy's banneiB were hanging round them "like 
leaves of the forest when summer is green." It matters 
not — ** her warfare is accomplished." Those banners 
shall be furled or lefl alone; that gathered host shall be 
scattered; the solemn feasts of Zion, interrupted by the 
presence of the enemy, shaU be again celebrated. Peo- 
ple of God, lift up your eyes! "look upon Zion the 
city of our solemnities; thine eyes shall see Jerusalem 
a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken 
down." Put off your sackcloth, gird you with glad- 
ness, bring forth the timbrel and harp, and give to the 
breeze the soi^ of Zion; for your God "stilleth the 
noise of the sea, and the tumults of the people." 

2. He was instructed to comfort them with the assur- 
ance that they should triumph over their enemies. The 
Assyrian gloried in the strength of his own arm, and 
spake " great swelling words of vanity ;" and at his com- 
ing, Zion quaked, and the heart of the king was moved, 
"and the heart of his people as the trees of the wood 
moved by the wind." But " let not him that putteth on 
his armor boast, as he who putteth itV>fl[" This inso- 
lent foe shall be conquered. The prophet says to him, 
"The virgin, the daughter of Zion hath despised thee, 
and laughed thee to scorn; the daughter of Jerusalem 
hath shaken her head at thee. I (says God) will put 
my hook in thy nos^, and my bridle in thy lips, and 
I will turn thee back by the way by which thou 
camest," Isaiah xxxvii, 22, 29. With God it is an easy 
matter to save by many or few. He watched over his 
people. To their foes he said thus hi shalt thou come ; 
and then, 

" The angel of death spread his win^ on the blast, 
And breathed In the face of the foe as he past; 
And the eyes of the sleeper waxed deadly and chill, 
The hefrt but once heaved, then for ever was still." 
In conclusion, we may learn from this subject, 
I. That the present condition of the Church is not 
hopeless. Though her enemies are strong, active, and 
vigilant, and in their attacks desperate — ^her friends 
comparatively few, weak, and not always consistent, 
sometimes hindering, by their example, the work of 
God — sometimes, Judas like, selling their Master for a 
few pieces of silver — ^yet she hath passed through 
many such scenes of conflict She has always made a 
gallant defense, and always triumphed. She can point 
to a thousand fields where she has fought and con- 
quered. Her bearings are as loffy now as at any former 
2 



period ; and, in the language of Hannibal to his soldiers 
on the eve of an important battle, ''which ever way I 
turn my eye I see nothing but courage and strength." 

2. Thai the triumph of the wicked is short " I have 
seen the wicked spreading himself like a green bay tree, 
but he was soon cut down." They fight against God, 
and prosper, but suddenly they, are overtaken by the 
vengeance of Him to whom vengeance belongs, and 
their names are blotted out for ever. 

Where are the ancient opposers of God's people! 
Where is Babylon, with walls, and towers, and brazen 
gates, who said, "I am a queen: I ahall not sit as a 
widow; neither shall I mourn the loss of children." 
She struck at the Church of God — the blow rebounded 
upon herself and she was riven to atoms. But for that 
she might have been to this day. Let him who now 
puts forth his hand to stay the Church in her work of 
benevolence, go and sit down amid the ruins of that 
proud dty, if he can find them, and hear, in the 
fiend-like shriek of the itUyr, and the voice of the 
cormorant, his sentence, "So shall the haters of God 
perish." The hand that would stay the ark shall be 
withered. 



Original. 
THE GRAVE OF GENIUS. 

BT JOHir TODD BRAKX. 

"Thy promise fidr 
Hath sought the grave to sleep for ever there.'* 

Btbox. 

'TIS here he rests! death's mortal sleep 

Has sealed his flashing eye; 
And many a kindred soul shall weep. 

And heave the anguished sigh: 
Sad tears his slighted grave shall steep. 

While we recall his memory. 

His slender form is stifi' and cold, 

s 

His melting voice is hushed ; 
That heart now lies beneath the mold, 

Whence love's pure currents gushed; 
But Fame enshrines him in her scroll. 

Though chill neglect his soul has crushed. 

Unhappy youth ! though round thy bed 

No kindred forms were seen; 
Though none the generous tear did shed. 

Nor o*er thee pitying lean; 
Though, undistinguished 'mid the dead. 

We look upon thy grave-tuif green ; 

Friendship, thro' every coming year. 
Though thou to heav'n art flown, ~ 

Thy pleasing virtues shall declare. 
As round thy path they shonfr— 

Embalm thy memory, and revere. 
And all thy dark misfortunes mourn. 
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BT MRS. L. F. MOBOAir. 

"I do set mr bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between me and the eanh. And it shall come to pasSj 
when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen 
in the cloud ; and I will remember my coTenant."— Osnbsis. 

To feel in all their blissful force the truth those words 
* record, 

As it was felt by him addressed, earth's solitary lord, 
To realize, as once he did, the precious profler*d good. 
We must roll back the car of time, and /rtand where 

Noah stood— 
Must let imagination paint that elemental strife 
Which recently had reft the world of loveliness and 

Ufe. 
Fresh from the scenes of that wild storm, whose deep- 

ton*d, deaf 'ning roar 
Yet lingered on his ear and heart, as sounds had ne*er 

before. 
With black terrific images engrav'd upon his breast 
Of struggling victims sinking down, their crimes too 

late confest — 
Familiar faces, angaish*d eyes, despairing tow*rds him 

tum*d, 
Who, when he would have kindly wam'd was set at 

nought and spum'd — 
Of long and weary days, whose course no sunbeam 

rose to gild, 
And sleepless nights, which went and came, the tempest 

yet unstiird, 
And dreams of quiet, broken oft by some proud city's 

fall. 
Whose obsequies the harsh winds howl'd, as ocean 

spread its pall — 
While, during all this dreaiy date, no star look'd out 

on high. 
To light with hope the gloomy void, or cheer the phren- 

ziedeye — 
No shrub, noHowV displayed its leaves, nor lent the 

air its breath — 
No twig remain'd to triumph o'er the wide-spread waste 

of death — 
Earth, sea, and air, were all at war; and when they 

ceas'd to rave, 
JPhe ark was floating, with its freight, above the gen- 
eral grave. 
'Twas then jts occupant came forth a lonely world to 

tread. 
And sorrowing thought, we well may deem, was busy 

with the dead; 
And while, with grateful heart, he knelt before the 

shrine of prayer. 
And own'd his deep unworthiness of God's preserving 

care, 
His anxious eye with fear survey'd the futpre raee of 

man, 

And sought the yet unacted scenes of coming years to 

scan; 
Vol. IL— 48 



For though, its primal curse repeal'd,* the earth might 

yet be glad. 
And all its barren wastes rejoice, in richest verdure 

clad, 
He knew — ^the foul depravity which kuman nature 

stain'd, 
The deluge hod not wash'd away — that source of woe 

remain'd. 
Another curse might then o'erwhelm the renovated 

earth. 
And every costly gift of Heav'n be scatter'd at its 

birth. 
While picturing such a state of things, methinks the 

patriarch trod. 
With wish the ground mig^t ne*er revive its devastated 

sod. 
'Twas in that sad, reflective hour, whose anguish none 

might tell, 
The voice of God upon his ear in words of promise 

fell. 
The radiant bow in glory spann'd the desolating cloud. 
Which lately o'er the doom'd expanse in wrathful dark- 
ness bow'd; 
And though the vapory gloom it arch'd, still linger'd in 

the view, 
Omnipotence appear'd to smile upon the prospect too. 
The boon of life to man became once more a thing of 

worth. 
And hope and enterprise again walkM hand in hand 

o'er earth. 
Years scarcely told have pass'd away since first that 

covenant bow 
Was hung on high to lighten man along his track of 

woe — 
A pledge to him, however dark the sky above him 

frown'd. 
No curse from Heav'n should for his sake again destroy 

the ground- 
No war of elements conflict with nature's general 

peace. 
But seasons all her laws obey, till time itself should 

cease. 
Years have gone by, and in their march beheld a rebel 

race 
Abuse the countless gifts of God and scorn his oSer'd 

grace. 
And scenes of guilt, and crime, and blood have made 

the earth their stage, 
And men and devils join'd their pow'r to wake the Al- 
mighty's rage ; 
Yet still it meets the eye, unchang'd, that bright and 

beauteous token — 
God hath been true; though long provok'd, his cove- 
nant stands unbroken. 
Who looks upon it can but read in every brilliant line 
Tho patience infinite of Him who gave the precious 

sign! 

• Bishop Sherlock thinks the cune pronounced on the earth 
at the fiill of man was removed by the flood. See Oen. viii, 21 
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Yes, there it banga — ^nor u this all — ^to every human 

breast 
It brings a promise and a pledge amidst its hues imprest, 
Which tell, howeyer dark the gloom which wraps their 

moral sky. 
There shall be light and peace fi>r those who on their 

God rely. 
fle may see fit with shadows thick to curtain all their 

path, 
And hang across their darkened Ttew the emblems of 

hiB wrath ; 
But while yon rainbow gilds the storm, to them the 

hope is given. 
That all who trust a coyenant God, shall have the light 

of heav'n ; 
That wheresoever o'er human lots the clouds of woe 

appear. 
The bow of peace shall kindle there to animate and 

cheer. 



Original. 
THE CLOSING YEAR. 
Betokd the misty bounds of time 

There lies a region wide and fiiir; 
And beauteous forms and beauteous scenes 

In harmony are mingled there : 
No storms nor fears, no rude alarms 

Can mar that ever happy dime ; 
F<H' HOLIKS88 the sceptTO wields, 

Arrayed in majesty sublime. 

There cherubim and seraphim 

With all the angelic hosts unite 
In pleasures which can never cloy — 

In fodeless bliss — in pure delight ; 
And man, redeemed by Jesus* blood. 

May hope in their blest joys to share, 
And, clad in robes of righteousness. 

With them a crown of glory wear. 

Are such oub hopes 1 Is such the bli« 

Which waits our souls beyond the tomb? 
And when our earthly house shall &il. 

Have we an everlasting home? 
Then let the rolling yean haste by 

With swiftness of a seraph*s flight; 
They'll only bring our longing souls 

To those blest realms of holy light. 

But be it ours — ^while on the wing 

With noiseless speed those moments fly — 
By faithful toil, and holy zeal. 

To lay up treasures in the sky. 
Be ours the bliss to stud our crowoa 

With jewels bought by Jesus* blood, 
Which like celestial stars shall shine 

Amid the firmament of God. 

Then with unmingled joy we'll cast 
Those crowns before the Savior's feet, 
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And with adoring rapture bend 
Before his high irradiant seat 

A seraph's heart, an angel's tongue, 
Attuned to holy joys shall move; 

While, in a higher, sweeter strain. 
We'll sing of his redeeming love. 



O. W. 



WOMAN'S TRUST. 
Watchiitg by the couch of pain 
Till the light of day shall wan^— 
Till the evening star is high — 
Till the midnight shadows fly — 
Silent, wakeful vigils keeping 
0*er the suflerer's fitful sleeping: 

Soothing with a gentle tone, 
When the wearied bird has flown — 
Pointing upward to those bowers, 
Fragrant with undying flowers, 
Where a sunless light is glowing 
O'er the waters gently flowing: 

Seeking out the humble home 
Where the widow weeps alone. 
Raising with a lenient hand 
That forsaken orphan band — 
Pouring forth the oil of gladness 
On the heart oppressed with sadness: 

Weeping unregarded tears. 
Striving with unutter*d fears. 
Gathering fresh and blooming flowers 
For Iife*s sere and blighted bowers. 
Radiant, gentle as the glow 
Beaming from the covenant bow: 

Drawing from the guilty heart 
Sin's polluted, poisonous dart- 
Telling of that balm so free, 
Gushing fresh from Gilead's tree— 
Of that stream whose healing flow 
Washes crimson white as snow : 

Watching with unwearied eyes 
Till the Savior's day-star rise. 
Latest where he bows his head. 
Marking well his lowly bed. 
Casting spices and perfume 
Earliest on his hallowed tomb: 

This thy trust, O, woman, this — 

This the sign that seals thy bliss—- 

This the purest, brightest gem 

Sparkling in thy diadem — 

This the power thy God has given— 

This thy pathway up to heaven. Mart. 






The rising morning can't assure 
That we shall end the day. 

For death stands ready at the door 
To seize our lives away. 



NOTICES. — EDITOR'S TABLE. 
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NOTICES. 

Thb Cheutxan SomrsNiB: on cfferingfor ChrUimaa and 
Neto-Ytar. Edited by J. Shepherd. Boeton: jmbUehed 6y 
Henry B. Wittiame.—V. P. James, of thia city, haa this beauti- 
ful annual on sale. We regret that it was not received in time 
to be noticed in our November number. It is truly a Christian 
Souvenir. Let the pious, who wish to present to their friends 
a gift which will tend to chasten their affectioni call at Mr. 
James' and purchase this volume. It contains forty>two admi- 
rable pieces by the best American writers, and rix splendid 
engravings. lu spirit breathes in the following fragment, 
called, "The Watch Light." 

** Two lovers were separated ; the one was conveyed to an 
island, the other pined in solitude on, the main land. Night 
came upon the earth; and the love-prompted maiden hung out 
from a tower a torch-light. Far off upon the shore the devoied 
watched it, and with his eye intent upon it, he plunged the 
waves, and manfully breasted the surge till he reached the op- 
posite strand. With the morning dawn he returned ; but again 
at eve sought the watch light. It was there; and again he 
swam the flood triumphantly. Another night, and the third 
time he saw the distant gleaming; but the clouds frowned, the 
rain beat, the waves roared, and the thunder muttered. SUll, 
with a bold heart, and strong arm, he pushed the waters aside, 
till in the midst of the waste. He withdrew his eye from the 
blaze, and when he looked again he saw it not! The fierce 
glare of the lightning terrified him; and, bewildered and ex- 
hausted, he sank into the deep, and perished for ever! Like 
that torch-light is the star of Bethlehem, glowing above the 
battlements of heaven, and shining far off upon life's waste of 
waters, steadily and undimmed. Keep that in your eye, and 
it shall guide you safely amid the storms of temptation, the 
howling blasts of evil; and at last bring you to the shores of 
bliss, and encircle you in the arms of the Savior of your soul. 
Press on 1 Press on!" 

FiBST Pbixoipijib of Natubal Philosophy, /or the use 
Iff SehooU 4Mnd Academiee. By Jamee Renwick, L. L. D.t 
Prqfeaeor qf NaturtU Philoeophy and Chemieiry in Columbia 
College. New York: Harper f Brothere.—Thi§ book will 
supersede other brief treatises on natural philosophy. It is 
admirably calculated for its object It shows the present state 
of the science. It can be studied with success by those who 
have not a very extensive acquaintance with mathematics, and 
its numerous plates will be of great use to illustrate the princi- 
ples of natural science. Dr. Renwick is, by his scientific trea- 
tises, rendering an important service to the public. This work 
is on sale at the Book Room in this city. 

Thb Olivb Plant, and Ladibs' Tebifbbancb Advocatb, 
is the title of a neat folio sheet, published semi-monthly at New 
York. It contains interesting recitals of the progress of tem- 
perance principles among the ladies. There is a difference 
between temperance prineiplee and temperance praeticee. 
The latter have adorned female life— with some exceptions— 
in all time ; but the former are now beginning to develop them- 
selves in the form of female temperance societies all over the 
land. They will be triumphant. The number of the Olive 
Plant now before us says, "The Ladies' Cold Spring Society 
are preparing a splendid banner for the Cold Spring Young 
^ Men*s Temperance Society." Some of its columns are occu- 
pied in describing several presentations of banners from the 
ladies' to the geutlemen^s temperance societies. 

Thb Wbstbbm Lancbt, edited by Dr. Laweon, and pub- 
lished in this city, has reached its sixth number. This and the 
flrat number, which are all we have seen, admirably sustain 
the literary reputation of the editor, and of the gentlemen who 
contribute to its pages. In connection with our highly respec- 
Uble Medical College, and Its talenisd faculty, this periodical 
must ezezt a happy influence. , 

We presume that the professors of thai institution will feel a 
deep interest in the success of the Lancet, *ud will liberally 
contribute to its pages. They ouffhft to do so. Wealthy dti- 
xens, whether physicians or otherwise, ought, by all means, to 
subscribe for tho Lancet. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Mabt Ann Obbbb.—" Suffer little children to come unto 
me." Why? Has Jesus gifts for liule children ? Yes; "he 
took them up In his arms and bleeeed them." Nor was it a 
naked blessing— « blessing in word only. Jesus never thus 
blesses. He does not cay, " Be ye warm and be ye clothed," 
and then leave the sufferer to perish. When the evangelist 
assures us thai he took Httle children in his arms, laid his hands 
upon them, and blessed them, he teaches us two things ; name- 
ly, that little children are capable of being blessed, and that 
Jesus designs to bless them. By the former I mean that they 
are capable of receiving grace, with its benefits— by the latter, , 
that Christ is disposed to make them sharers in his grace. O 
that parents would be fully aware of the capacities of their 
children, and of their own solemn obligations, to bring their 
little ones to that Savior who waits to receive them ! 

These remarks were suggested by a recent affecting example 
of the saving effects of parental fidelity in the case of Mary 
Ann Greer, daughter of A- L. Greer, Esq., of Covington, Ky. 
Mary was between sevan and eight years of age. Her parents 
diligently labored to interest her mind and heart in the truths 
of religion. From the age of four, or earlier, she began to man- 
ifest a singular attentiveness to all that was addressed to her 
about the Savior. From being admonished, she became inquisi- 
tive, and never seemed so agreeably employed as when she was 
questioning her parents on the subject of religion. Many of 
her interrogations were of sufficient weight and importance to 
have proceeded from a much older person, and often her in- 
quisitive mind invented questions which It exercised all the 
ingenuity of her affectionate parents to answer. But the most 
of her questions were of a practical import; and the knowl- 
edge which she gained was diligently used to guide and control 
her own actions. Parental admonition was not lost upon Mary 
Ann. An hour approached which was about to put to the test 
the value of the insinictions Imparted to her by her pains- 
taking parents. They had endeavored to sow the seed, and 
now they were to learn how far their efforts had prospered. 
Hitherto an inquishive temper, seeking after the doctrines of 
the kingdom, with a serious deportment, great tenderness of con- 
science, which made her afraid every hour of committing sin, 
and a strict attention to her childish devotions, were the only 
tokens of Mary's profiting. But they were to receive other 
evidences of the good fruits of parental fidelity. As the physi- 
cian who attended Mary in her last sickness wss a close obser- 
ver of the manner of her death, and, though not a professor of 
religion, wss exceedingly affected by the scene, we'present the 
narration to our readers, ss he has kindly presented it over his 
own signature. It reads as follows : 

"Mb. Editob,— Seldom do circumstances occur in the phy- 
sician's practice so unique and Impressive as shouli^move him 
to mentiion them through the medium of the press. But for 
once I offer to your columns the following unvarnished recital 
of factji. 

" In September last I was called to pay a professional visit to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of A. L. Greer, Esq., of this city, 
who had been uken 111 at her gnnd-fhther's, six miles from 
town. I found her afiliaed with croup. The disorder resisted 
all applications, and little Maty soon drew near her end. To 
speak of her condition early in her sickness would be useless. 
I will therefore say that about ten minutes before she expired, 
she suddenly relaxed her efforts to catch breath. She was at 
this moment sitting up in bed. With perfect composure she 
laid herself down on the bed, and though she could not breathe 
so as to feel refreshed or eased by respiration, she manifested 
no anxiety or alarm. Seeing hor grand-mother near, she called 
her aloud, and takinr her affectionately by the hand, bade her 
farewell. She then called her grand-pa and her aunt in suc- 
cession, Afid with perfect calmness, saluted them in the same 
manner. She then observed, in the same composed manner, 
that she waa on that day seven yean old. There were several 
persons in the room, and to each she addressed her farewell. 
Her father, mother, brothers, and sisters, were addressed in 
succession, and extending her dying hand to each, she uttered 
farewell ! She added also, * Tell all the people in the world 
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fortwellfor me /' I wu feeling her pulw. It ceased beating. 
She gently withdrew her little arm, and taking hold of my 
hand, she atAd, 'Farewell, Doctor Lewis P Her fiuher now 
•aid, * Why, my dear child, do you bid us all forewelll' * O, 
&ther,* said she, * I am going to heaven ! I see my little sister 
Jane there now.* In less than two minntes alter uttering these 
words, she gently breathed away her life. She vras seven yean 
and six months old. 

M Another hand may mention other passages in the brief life 
of this lovely little child. These occnrrences I state as having 
come under my own observation. I will add two remarks, 
which seem to me quite sufflcient to excite our surprise, leav- 
ing the religious aspect of the case to those who are better 
capable of appreciating them than, to my regret, I myself am. 

"First. The croup Is a painful disorder, and generally places 
the dying patient in a posture most unfriendly to calm and 
peaceful rdBection. Strangulation I The thought of it is 
dreadful. Tet this child, in the midst of its horrors, was 
peaceful— contented— apparently happy. 

"Second. No one informed her that she wsjinear death ; yet, 
though apparently without pain to premoniah her, she, by 
some means, was aware that she was going— to heaven. 

" None can doubt she is gone to heaven ! Her parents ' have 
a child less— heaven an angel more.* 

"Ha&vby Lbwzs, M. D. 

« Covingtcuj JB^., 2Vbt». 6, 1842." 

"God is his own interpreter.** Why this little girl, whoee 
mind seemed so seriously directed to the great and sanctifying 
truths of religion, should have been so early snatched from her 
parents and friends, we may not say. It might have been, in, 
part, for the child's sake ; for this is a rude world, and Its thorns 
inflict many and cruel wounds. It might have been, also, for 
an admonition to her parents, and possibly her grand-parents, 
who doated on her with the fondness of age. Whatever were 
the aims of Providence, may they be fulfilled. May her pious 
parents be encouraged to fidelity towards surviving children, 
and may all her friends prepare to die as she did— quietly, and 
full of hope. If the reader be a parent, in chaige of children 
who are (rf a tender age, wei beseech her to bring them up in 
the admonition of the Lord. If no immediate, apparent good 
fellows your pious endeavors, do not forget that, 

"Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It sha*n*t deceive our hope.*' 

Clou op thb Volvmb.— The year is gone, so lar as the 
issues of the Repository are concerned. We thank our contri- 
butora who have continued to us their frL.von. Some have not 
been so prompt as we could desire. Our V. and G. friends have 
disappointed us; and expectation having been raised very 
high, It Is a severe disappointment. Will they suffer their 
minds to be stiized up, and will they return to duty 1 Some 
beautiful verses appear occasionally without the designation of 
"original.'' Will onr correspondents always say "original,** 
when their productions are $tricily so, and give us their proper 
names for a voucher 7 Several articles are laid over for the 
next volume. N.'s Is one of them. It will appear in the first 
two nomben of next year. 

To Rbadsks.— We have done otv best to keep the Reposl- 
txuy pure, and as entertaining as could comport with purity. 
The Publishers' Table, which is strictly eclectic— leaving out 
a multitude of notices equally flattering— will show them that 
our best literary ami religious periodicals speak kindly of our 
correspondents and their productions. Some of our readers 
seem to look upon the best pieces In the ReposiUM^ as Uie l^ut 
Interesting. We are sorry. Would they have it filled, as 
a > HE sister sometime since said, with "experiences and 
si- .ikeV^ Our readen should recoltckct that there are two 
objects to be kept in view. The first is to communicate In- 
struction, and the second is to improve the heart. Caaoot the 
friends of the fteposltory sometimee correct the taste of the 
critic, rather than take it for granted that the criticism Is just. 
Instead of altowing that the productions of such a correspon- 
dent are unaccepuble to the readers, advise the obJecu»s— 
what is often the fact— that a woful want of judgment is indi- 
cated by their objections. 
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As is customary with the publishers of periodicals, we pre- 
sent the following amongst many other flattering notices of this 
work: 

ThiS Ladiss^ JReposiUirff.—Yf9 have received the number of 
this excellent monthly far May. For variety In the subjectSy 
and good sense in the ume of Its aiticles, it is in advance tt any 
work of the kind in the west. And it does noi (all off, but 
decidedly improves as It grows older. The present number con- 
tains an admirable engraving by Woodruff— a better one than 
we have seen in any eastern monthly. The typographical exe- 
cution is truly superb.— Ctnctnnah' DaiUjf Gaxstte, 

"The Ladies' Repository."— The February number has 
come u> hand. It is embellished with a beautiful engraving of 
a " Lake Scene," contains a large amount of well written and 
useful matter, and evinces a determination on the pan of the 
proprietors to merit public patronage, by imparting v> it all the 
interest, external beauty, and intrinsic value that its friends 
can desire. We think It richly deserving the support of the 
public generally, and especially of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.— LttMeron Observer. 

7%e Ladies* Repository. —Th\§ periodical is published by 
the "Methodist Book Concern in CinclnnatL" The March 
number is before us. It possesses, as its predecessors have 
done, high literary and religious merit. From the manifest ten- 
dency of this excellent work to enlighten the mind and im- 
prove the heart, it should be found in every frimily in our coU' 
necMon.— Philadelphia Christian Repository. 

The Ladies^ Repository and Gatherings qf the West.— 
This excellent periodical, we are happy to learn, is in a pros- 
perous state. The February number before us Is fraught with 
much Interesting and instructive matter. While the world if 
deluged with silly tales of love and faslilon, we rejoice to see a 
few sensible and common sense periodicals, conducted with 
ability and good taste, dedicated to the ladies. It is a sheer 
insult to the &ir sex to offer them the continual flow of an Idle, 
hare-brained, sickly mind, such as is presented In many of the 
periodicals of this day. We recommend the Repository to all 
our fair patrons. — NoHhem Christian Advocate. 

" TJte Ladies* Repository^" published at Cincinnati, for the 
Methodist Episcopal Charcb, continues to reach us, and is 
always read with pleasure, and deemed by us aa ornament to 
the literature of that Church. As a whole It well suits the 
objea to l>e attained by its pablicalion; and we are h^>py to 
see, from many joomals, that It is high in the estimation of per- 
sons of Intelligence and Judgment. It would be unpardonable 
to pass over Its typographical neatness so creditable to the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Wright and Swormstedt: bat its contents Is Its 
chief praise. Its seleaions are eminently appropriate, taste- 
ful, and useful, and its original pieces gratifying and instructive 
by their variety, elegance, and sterling literary and religious 
excellence.— CAmitan Cfuardian. 

"£adies* Repository and Gatherings fifths TTcsl."— This 
valuable Church periodical for July has been on our desk far 
several weeks. It Is prompt In its visits, and richly freighted. 
It is full of very excellent original articles, highly Intellectual, 
and decidedly religious.— A'cMioiMi Christian Advoeais. 

The following, amongst several other flattering notices, hav« 
appeared since we issued the October number. We add them 
to the former list, that the patrons of the work may be assursd 
of Uie esteem in which the Repository continues to be held. 
The Daily Chronicle, of this city, edited by E. D. Mansfield, 
having noticed the Ladies* World of Fashion, Oodey*s Lady's 
Book, Graham's Magazine, and the Boston Miscellany, says: 

"Last, not least, comes the Ladies' Repository, Vol. II, No. 
XI, our neatly executed, well conducted, and pure in spirit 
home production, which is equal, in all good points, to either 
of the others." 

7%s Ladies* Repository.— Vie think that the editor of this 
excellent monthly has little cause to complain of his correa- 
pondenu. Their cammunlcati(«s, both as to variety and ex- 
tent, compare ftcwirably with the best specimens of our period- 
ical literature. The typographical execution of the Repository 
leaves no improvement to be wiAhedfor In that l\ne,—SinUhem 
Christian Advocate. 
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